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PREFACE, 


This  volume  forms  the  contiimatioii  of  tbe  Handbook  of 
North  Italy. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Preface  to  that  Toliune,  a 
more  strictly  geographical  arrangement  of  the  routes  has 
been  adopted,  and  this  Handbook  now  truly  comprises  the 
Central  region  of  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

To  the  description  of  Tuscany  and  of  the  Oentro-Italian 
Provinces,  which  until  recently  formed  part  of  the  States  of 
the  Church,  has  been  added  that  of  the  Islands  of  the  Tuscan 
Archipelago  and  of  Sardinia.  For  that  Island  the  Editor  was 
mainly  indebted  to  his  friend  the  late  General  Count  Provana 
di  Collegno,  well  known  to  the  scientific  world  as  oiie  of  the 
most  distinguished  Geologists  of  Italy. 

The  descriptions  of  all  the  new  lines  of  Eailway,  a  few  of 
which  will  not  be  opened  for  some  months,  have  been  drawn 
up  from  information  furnished  to  the  Editor  by  the  several 
Companies. 

London,  Aug,  1, 1864, 
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ABBREVIATIONS,  &c.,  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  HANDBOOK. 


The  points  of  the  compass  are  marked  by  the  letters  N.  S.  E.  W. 

(rt.')  right,  (J.)  left,— applied  to  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  right  bank  is  that 
which  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  looking  down  the  stream,  or  whose 
back  is  turned  towards  the  quarter  from  which  the  current  descends. 

Miles, — Distances  are,  as  far  as  possible,  reduced  to  English  miles ;  when 
miles  are  mentioned  without  any  other  designation,  they  are  understood  to  be 
English. 

The  names  of  Inns  precede  the  description  of  every  place  (often  in  a  paren- 
thesis), because  the  first  information  needed  by  a  traveller  is  where  to  lodge. 

Instead  of  designating  a  town  by  the  vague  words  *'  large  "  or  "  small,"  the 
amount  of  its  population,  according  to  the  latest  census,  is  almost  invariably 
stated,  as  presenting  a  more  exact  scale  of  the  importance  and  size  of  the 
place. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  the  Routes  are  preceded  by  a  chapter  of  prelimi- 
nary information ;  and  to  facilitate  reference  to  it,  each  division  or  paragraph  is 
separately  numbered. 

Each  Route  is  numbered  with  Arabic  figures  corresponding  with  the  figures 
attached  to  the  Route  on  the  Map,  which  thus  serves  as  an  Index  to  the 
Book. 
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A  FEW  SKELETON  TOUES  THKOUGH  CENTKAL 

ITALY. 


*  « 


The  figures  after  each  station  denote  the  number  of  days  employed  not 
only  in  arriving  from  the  last  place  noted,  but  the  time  to  be  employed 
in  sight'Seeing.  In  the  description  of  all  the  larger  towns,  a  list  of  the 
objects  most  deserving  of  the  traveller's  attention  is  given  in  their  topo- 
graphical order. 


FiBST   Tour— OF   about   Eight  Weeks,   in   Central  Italy,  not 
INCLUDING  Rome  ;  visiting  everything  most  deserving  of  notice 

— IN  CONTINUATION  OF   ToUR  I.  IN  HANDBOOK  OF  NORTH  ItALY. 


We  "will  suppose  that  the  traveller  enters  Central  Italy  by  Leghorn  or 

Florence. 


Days 
Leghorn  to  Pisa  (Rail)     ..      ..     1 

Lucca  (Rail)      1 

Baths  of  Lucca 2 

Pescia  and  Pistoia  (Rail)  . .     1 
Prato  and  Florence  (Rail), 
and  stay  at  Florence     . .     7 
Excursion    from  Florence    to 
Volterra'and  the  BoracicAcid 
L^oni : — 
Pontedera,  or  Leghorn,  by 
Rsdl,  and  Volterra. .    I 
Mines  of  La  Cava     . .     1 
Pomarancio  and  Lagoui  2 
Return  from  Volterra,  and  Ex- 
cursion by  S.  Gemignano  to 
Siena : — 

Pontedera,  Empoli,  Certal- 

do  (Rail),  S.  Gemignano    2 
Siena  (Rail),  and  stay       . .     2 
Siena  to  Chiusi,  and  Etruscan 
sites  (Rail) : — 
Montepulciano  ..      ..     1 
Cetona  and  Chiusi    . .     1 
Citta  della  Pieve       . .     1 
Chiusi  to  Fojano  and  Arezzo  . .     1 

Arezzo,  stay       1 

Cortona  and  Camuscia     . .      . .     1 
Lake  of  Thrasymene  to  Perugia, 

and  stay 2 

Excursion  to  Panicale      . .      . .     \ 


Days. 

Perugia     to    Fratta    and 
Borgo  S.  Sepolcro . .      . .   1 1 1 

Citta  di  Castello  and  Gub-       >    3 
bio,  and  return  to  Pe- 
rugia        2 

Perugia  to  Assisi,  Spello,  and 
Foliguo 1 

Foligno  to  Fano,  visiting  Cagli ; 
with  excursions  to  Fabriano, 
the  Furlo,  &c.,  and  Urbino . .     3 

Urbino  to  Pesaro       1 

Fano  and  Sinigagiia 1 

Ancona       1 

Recanati  and  Loreto 1 

Macerata,  with  excursions  to 
Fermo  and  Ascoli 2 

Macerata,  by  Tolentino,  to 
Foligno,  with  excursions  to 
Matelica,  S.  Severino,  Camc- 
rino 2 

Foligno  to  Bevagna,  Monte- 
falco,  Trevi,  and  Spoleto     . .     2 

Spoleto  to  Temi,  and  visit  to  the 
Falls 1 

Narni  to  Civita  Castellana  and 
environs,  including  excursions 
to  Soracte  and  Rignuno        . .     2 

Civita  Castellana  to  Caprarola 
and  Viterbo ^ 


Skeleton  Tours, 


Days. 
Orvieto,   returning   by  Tos- 

canella 2 

Viterbo  to  Civita  Vecchia,  in- 
cluding excursions  to  the 
Etruscan  sites  of  Castel 
d'Asso,  Bieda,  Norchia,  Tos- 
canella,  and  Cometo     . .      . .     2 


Cometo  to  Montalto  and  Vulci, 
returning  to  Civita  Vecchia . . 

Ciyita  Vecchia  to  Rome  (Rail), 
visiting  Cervetri  on  the  way 


Days. 
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Rome. 


Second  Totm— of  about  Seven  Weeks,  including  Rome — in 
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Genoa  to  Leghorn  by  sea . .  . .  1 
Pisa  and  Lucca  (Rail)  . .  . .  I 
Pistoia,    Prato,  and    Florence 

(Rail)     ..      ........     1 

Florence  and  environs      . .      . .     4 

Florence  to  Siena,  by  Certaldo 

and  S.  Gemignano,  and  stay 

at  Siena 3 

Siena  to  Arezzo 1 

Arezzo  to  Perugia,  by  Cortona, 

Chiusi,  Citta  dellaPleve,  and 

Panicale         3 

Perugia      1 

Perugia  to  Borgo  S.  Sepplcro, 

Citta  di  Oastello,  and  Gubbio  3 
Perugia  to  Assisi,  Spello^  and 

Foligno 1 

Foligno   to  Macerata,  Loreto, 

and  Ancona 3 

Ancona  to  Sinigaglia  and  Fano     I 

Fano  to  Pesaro 1 

Pesaro  to  Urbino       1 

Urbino  to  Fossombrone,  and  by 

the  Pass  of  II  Fnrlo  to  Cagli 

and  Nocera — to  Foligno  . .  2 
Foligno  to  Spoleto,  by  Trevi, 

and  to  Temi 1 


Falls  of  Temi,  Nami,  and  Civita 
Castellana      ..    ^ 1 

Excursions  about  Civita  Castel- 
lana, and  to  Rome  by  Soracte 
and  Rignano 2 

Rome  and  environs 15 

Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia  (Rail), 
visiting  Cervetri 1 

Civita  Vecchia  to  Cometo  and 
Viterbo,  visiting  Toscanella 
and  Castel  d'Asso 1 

Viterbo  to  Orvieto 1 

Orvieto  to  Citta  della  Pieve  and 
Chiusi     

Chiusi  to  Siena 

Siena  to  Volterra      

Volterra  and  environs.  Mines 
of  La  Cava,  and  Boracic  Acid 
Lagoni 

Volterra  to  Pisa        

Pisa  to  Genoa,  by  La  Spezia  and 
La  Riviera,  Kail  and  dili- 
gence       

Genoa  to  Turin  (Rail) 

Turin  to  Paris,  over  Mont  Cenis 
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TmBD  Tour — of  about  Six  Weeks,  after  visiting  Switzerland 
AND  Northern  Italy,  and  seeing  the  more  remarkable  ob- 
jects, including  Rome. 


Venice  to  Ferrara      1 

Ferrara  to  Bologna  (Rail)  . .  1 
Bologna  to  Parma  and  Modena, 

and  return  (Rail) 2 

Bolo^a  to  Florence  (Rail  and 

diligence),  and  stay      . .      . .  4 


Excursion    from    Florence    to 

Prato,Pistoia,and  Lucca(Rail^  1 

Lucca  to  Pisa  and  Leghorn  (Rail)  1 

Leghorn  to  Siena  (Hail)   ..      ..  2 

Siena  to  Chiusi  and  Citta  della 

Pieve       1 


Skeleton  Tours. 


XI 


Days. 

Chiasi  to  Arezzo  (Rail  and  dili- 
gence)          1 

Arezzo  to  Perugia,  by  Cortona 
or  Chiusi  and  Citta  della 
Pieve       3 

Perugia  to  Foligno,  by  Assisi 
andSpello       ..      ..      ..      ..     1 

Excursion  of  4  days  to  Ancona, 
Loreto,  Macerata,  &c -4 

Betum  to  Foligno  by  Fano,  Ur- 
bino,  and  Pass  of  II  Furlo   . .     2 

Foligno  to  Temi,  by  Trevi  and 
Spoleto 1 

Falls  of  Temi,  Narni,  to  Civita 
Gastellana      1| 

Civita  Gastellana  to  Eome,  by 
Soracte  and  Rignano     ..      ..     1^ 

Rome 7 


Days. 

Rome  to  Oivita  Vecchia,  by  Oer- 
vetri(Rail) 1 

Oivita  Vecchia  to  Viterbo,  by 
Toscanella  and  Corneto       . .      1 

Viterbo  to  Orvieto  (diligence)     1 

Orvieto,  by  Chiusi,  to  Siena, 
Pisa,  and  Spezia  (Rail),  in- 
cluding an  excursion  to  Car- 
rara, stay  at  La  Spezia  and 
Genoa 3 

Genoa  to  Paris 2 
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Or,  including  rapid  tour  of  15 
days  in  Northern  Italy  after  a 
summer^s  excursion  through 
Switzerland 15 
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§  1.  Tbbsitobt,  Popttlatiov. 

The  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  late  Grand  Duohv  of  Tuscany,  with  its  morw 
recent  acyunction  of  the  Duchy  of  Lucca,  is  induoed  va  ^<^  \R»Miss^»^«S^sassA« 
It  belong  more  properly  to  Central  ihaa  to  'SoT^^^oeni Wa^cj  . 


2  §  2.  Agriculture,  Sect.  VIIL 

The  Tuscan  territory,  now  forming  the  Italian  provinces  of  Florence,  Siena, 
Pisa,  Lucca,  Leghorn,  and  Arezzo,  which  comprises  a  considerable  portion  of 
ancient  Etraria,  consists  of  a  series  of  valleys  descending  from  the  S.  and  E. 
declivities  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  an  irregular  hilly  region,  extending  from 
that  chain  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  resources  are  numerous ; 
the  soil,  climate,  and  configuration  of  the  country  are  as  various  as  the  diver- 
sities presented  by  the  sterile,  cold,  Apennine  region, — the  fruitful  valleys  of  the 
Amo,  of  the  Chiana,  and  Ombrone, — and  the  unhealthy  Maremma.  The  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  Government  returns  amounted  to  1,725,700  at  the 
commencement  of  1863. 


§  2.  Ageicultueb. 

The  mezzeria  or  mHayer  system  prevails  in  Tuscany,  and  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial ;  and,  unless  it  be  m  the  Maremma,  the  farms  are 
small.  The  contract  between  the  landlord  and  peasant,  which  is  unwritten, 
is  in  force  for  one  year  only ;  the  proprietor  may  discharge  his  cultivator  every 
year  at  a  fixed  period,  but  a  good  tenant  will  hold  by  the  estate  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.*  The  system  depending  too  on  mutual  good  faith,  a  good 
labourer  is  indispensable  to  the  well-doing  of  the  landlord.  In  the  partner- 
ship the  proprietor  supplies  all  the  capital,  the  oxen  and  beasts  of  burthen, 
and  the  cultivator  the  labour;  the  produce  being  equally  divided  between 
them.  The  cultivator  is  only  obliged  to  supply  the  labour  required  in  the 
ordinary  cultivation.  If  the  proprietor  is  desirous  of  reclaiming  waste  lands  or 
draining,  he  must  pay  the  cultivator  wages  for  extra  work.  The  seed  for  sowing 
is  supplied  at  joint  expense ;  that  required  for  the  support  of  the  cultivator  in 
bad  years  the  proprietor  generally  supplies.  In  the  Lucchese  territory  the  land 
is  generally  let  out  at  a  fixed  rent,  paid  in  produce.  The  cattle  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  are  supplied  throughout  Tuscany  by  the  landlord,  and  maintained  at  the 
joint  charge  of  the  tenant ;  in  case  of  casualties  the  latter  pays  a  moiety  of  the 
value  of  the  animals  lost,  as  he  derives  a  moiety  of  any  profit  from  therr  sale. 
All  farm-buildings  are  maintained  in  repair  by  the  landowner,  and  the  peasants 
are  therefore  lodged  gratuitously.  The  tenant,  who  does  not  possess  the  necessary 
machinery  for  pressing  his  grapes  and  olives,  pays  a  small  tax  of  about  l-16th  to 
his  landlord  for  their  use. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  as  well  as  contentment, 
among  the  Tuscan  peasantry,  which  is  extremely  pleasing,  and  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  state  of  independent  circumstances.  But  although  the  system 
works  well  as  regards  their  physical  wants,  it  is  attended  with  the  great  draw- 
back of  a  stationary,  and  at  the  same  time  precarious  position.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  for  a  Contadino  ever  to  rise  above  the  situation  in  which  he  was  bom,  and 
which  his  family  before  him  have  occupied  for  generations.  The  valleys  of  the 
Amo  and  Chiana  are  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  with  less  waste  than  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Among  the  productions  of  importance  that  of  silk  is  increasing; 
the  annual  quantity  produced  is  stated  at  nearly  260,000  lbs.,  and  might  be 
greatly  augmented.  Oil  is  an  article  of  great  importance,  and  is  increasing  ako 
in  quantity  by  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  the  olive. 

*  On  some  of  the  small  farms  in  the  nefgbbonrhood  of  Floretice  there  are  families  of  Contaid.i'ni 
wbo  have  been  located  there  for  several  centuries.    On  the  estate  of  Careggi,  the  property  of  Mr. 
sioane,  and  which  was  a  Avour/te  residence  of  the  MedLcis,  there  are  peasants  who  trace  their 
aeaceut  beyond  the  times  ofCoaimo  and  his  son  Lorenzo  the  ^aeoificenX. 
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§  3.  MANUPACTTnBES. 

The  manufkctures  of  Tuscany  have  never  been  either  restricted  or  protected 
by  legislation.  In  this  respect,  as  in  everything  connected  with  the  liberty 
of  commerce,  Tuscany  has  been  the  first  country  to  take  the  lead  in  that  system 
which  has  immortalized  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Except  as  far  as  the  usual 
handicrafts  in  towns  and  villages  have  been  called  by  necessity  into  opera- 
tion, the  people  look  to  agriculture  chiefly  for  their  support.: .  those  who  are 
employed  in  straw-plait  making,  and  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  such 
woollens,  linens,  and  silks  as  are  made  in  the  coimtry^  are  generally  found.'ali  i 
work  in  their  own  habitations. 

Notwithstanding  the  predilection  of  the  Tuscan  pe<^le  for  agriculture,-  <&© 
following  branches  of  manufacture  employ  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  towns : — - 

Straw  Platting  and  Straw  Hats. — This  important  brtVQch .  of.  industry,  cele- 
brated for  its  beautiful  productions,  has  long  formed  an,e;8:jbensive  an^  profitable 
article  of  export,  especially  to  England  and  the  United  States.  Besides  their 
general  use  in  the  country  itself,  the  value  of  hats .  £^nd  platting  exported 
has  averaged  from  6,500,000  to  7,500,000  lire  (£216,600  to  £250,000)  per 
annum.  This  branch  of  manufacture  is  exercised  not  ooly  in  the  towns 
and  villages,  but  in  the  coimtry  districts.  Preparing^  the,  straw  in  bundles 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  platting,  cleansing,  and  making  up  tlie  plait  for 
use  or  exportation,  afibrd  employment  to  the  female  popidation, — ^moderately 
paid,  it  is  true,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  much  cheaper  country,  l^gher  wages 
are  earned  than  are  paid  for  the  same  work  in  London,  Dunstable,  and  other 
places  in  England.  Florence,  Prato,  Pistoja,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  are  the  principal 
centres  of  the  straw  manufactories.  At  Prato  alone,,  an  English  house  gives 
employment,  all  the  year  round,  to  some  thousands  of  persons.  The  young 
females  or  Contadine  often  by  their  industry  and  skill  in  straw-platting  realise 
their  marriage  dower.  Each  girl  can,  for  ia  few  pence,  purchase  straw  to  work 
up,  and  earn  between  30  and  40  sous,  15  to  20  pence,  per  day. 

Silk  Manufactures. — ^Florence  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  silk  manufkctures, 
especially  for  throwing,  weaving,  &o.  There  are  silk-works  also  at  Sienna,  Mo- 
digliana,  Pistoja,  and  Prato.  The  silk-looms  in  PloreAce  ?,re  in  the  houses  of 
the  respective  weavers. 

Woollen  Manufactures. — These  are  chiefly  of  a  coarse  description :  the  woollen 
caps  called  heretti,  and  the  military  caps,  calaba^si,  worn  by  the  Tu;*k.8,  are  mami- 
factured  extensively  for  the  Levant  market.  The  value  exported,  of  both,  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  75,0O0Z.  sterling.  In  Prato  and  its  neighbourhood  there  are 
above  thirty  manufactories  of  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  Turkish  caps,  Florence 
has  manufactories  of  carpets.  The  colours  and  texture  of  the  Florentine  oarpeta 
are  much  admired. 

Linens  and  Hemp  Tissues  are  manufactured  chiefly  in  the  country  dlatricts, 
and  almost  exclusively  for  domestic  use. 

Chiton  Manufactures. — ^There  are  few  cotton  manufactures  in  Tuscany,  the 
country  deriving  its  supplies  from  England  and  France, 

J'aper  and  J^rinHng,'-BoiYL  these  are  exlend^ft-,  VJ[^«Wk  w»  ^iS^ysvjS^  ^iS^^^BsS"'^ 
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large  and  small,  of  the  first.    Paper  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  and  for 
exportation  about  Fescia  and  San  Marcello. 

Alabaster  and  Marble. — There  are  a  great  number  of  alabaster  works  at 
Volterra,  where  more  than  1200  persons,  forming  one-quarter  of  the  population, 
are  employed  on  them,  and  marble  and  sculptured  works  in  Florence  and  other 
places. 

Porcelain. — The  establishment  of  the  Marchese  Ginori,  near  Florence,  pro- 
duces excellent  porcelain  for  domestic  uses,  as  well  as  specimens  little  inferior  to 
the  productions  of  Sevres  as  works  of  art. 

Tanneries  and  WorJcs  of  Leather. — There  are  several  tanneries,  but  they  tan 
little  more  than  the  leather  used  in  the  country. 

Sardwa^e  and  WorJcs  of  Metal. — ^The  cutlery,  iron  and  other  metal  works 
are  moderately  good.  The  best  cutlery  is  made  at  Pistoja.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  iron  is  manufactured  at  the  Government  foundiy  of  Follonica  from 
the  Flba  ores,  and  exported  to  the  Koman,  Sardinian,  and  Neapolitan  states.*  Of 
late  years  the  copper-mines  of  Tuscany  have  proved  very  productive,  especially 
those  of  La  Cava,  near  Monte  Catini,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cecina,  belonging  to  two 
Enelish  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Sloane  and  Hall ;  their  smelting-works  at  La  Brigha, 
in  tne  valley  of  the  Bisenzio,  near  Prato,  turning  out  nearly  300  tons  annually 
of  excellent  metal,  the  whole  of  which  finds  a  ready  sale  in  Tuscany  and  ths 
neighbouring  states  of  Naples  and  the  Church  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  for 
domestic  purposes.  A  large  quantity  of  very  rich  copper  ore  from  these  and 
other  Tuscan  mines  is  now  exported  to  England. 


§  4.  Wines, 

The  process  of  wine-making  is  better  understood,  and  a  greater  number  of 
good  wines  are  produced,  in  Tuscany  than  in  any  other  state  of  Italy. 
The  Grand  Dukes  had  taken  considerable  pains  to  improve  the  vine- 
yards, by  importing  the  best  species  of  vines  from  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Canaries;  and  the  wines  made  show  that  their  labours  have  been  attended 
with  considerable  success.  According  to  Redi's  patriotic  dithyrambic,  entitled 
*  Bacco  in  Toscana,*  the  wines  of  Tuscany  are  the  first  in  the  world,  and  they 
perhaps  might  be  so,  if  a  better  choice  was  made  in  the  soils  appropriated 
for  their  growth,  and  greater  science  displayed  in  their  fabrication.  That 
it  is  not  n*om  ignorance  on  the  former  oi  these  points  that  the  Tuscans  so 
often  err  appears  from  several  passages  of  the  poem  just  mentioned,  in  which  the 
author  anathematises  those  who  first  dared  to  plant  the  vine  on  low  soils,  and 
celebrates  the  excellence  of  the  juice  which  flows 


"  dair  uve  brune 


Di  vigne  sassosissime  Toacane." 

•*  Among  the  ancient  laws  of  the  city  of  Arezzo,"  he  remarks  in  a  note,  "was 
one  granting  free  permission  to  plant  vines  on  such  hills  as  were  calculated  to 
produce  good  wine,  but  strictly  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  them  on  the  low 

*  The  mines  of  Elba  are  now  producing  60,000  tons  of  iron-ore  annually,  of  which  25,000  are 
^TO/to/  la  Ttucanjr,  and  the  rest  exported  to  England,  France,  Naples,  and  Qenoa ;  the  shipments 
*»  vjvMt  Britain  iucreasing  every  year. 
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grounds  destined  to  the  growth  of  com."    The  injiKlicious  method  also  of 
training  the  vine  excites  his  just  indignation. 

In  the  description  of  Tuscan  wines  much  confusion  has  arisen  from  not 
attending  to  their  different  qualities.  As  the  grapes  have,  in  general,  attained 
their  full  maturity  before  being  pressed — being,  besides,  in  the  case  of  the 
choicer  sweet  wines,  dried  within  doors  before  they  are  trodden — the  first  juico 
(mustum  lixivium)  necessarily  abounds  in  saccharine  matter,  and  the  wine 
procured  from  it  will  consequently  belong  to  the  sweet  class.  But,  when  this 
is  drawn  off,  it  is  customary  to  add  a  quantity  of  water  to  the  murk,  which, 
after  a  short  fermentation,  yields  a  very  tolerable  wine ;  and  a  repetition  of  the 
process  furnishes  an  inferior  sort.  In  tliis  way,  a  proportion  of  the  inferior  wine 
of  the  country  is  made ;  but  all  the  choicest  growths  are  more  or  less  sweet. 
The  Montepulciano  wine,  which  a  traveller  will  most  probably  have  set  before 
him,  will  be  the  common  wine  of  the  place,  and  wiU  not  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  most  esteemed  wine  in  Tuscany,  the  "  d'  ogni  vino  h  il  re  "  of  the  poet. 
According  to  Kedi,  another  source  of  error  arises  from  the  circumstance  of 
several  of  the  best  Tuscan  wines  receiving  their  appellations  from  the  grapes 
which  yield  them,  as,  for  example,  the  Aleatico,  the  Columbatvo,  the  Trehhiano, 
the  Vemacciay  &c. ;  and  as  these  names  are  not  confined  to  Tuscany,  but  are 
common  to  the  growths  of  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
them  is  still  ftirther  increased. 

The  Aleatico^  or  red  muscadine,  which  is  produced  in  the  liighest  perfection 
about  Montepulciano,  between  Sienna  and  the  Papal  State ;  at  Monte  Catini,  iu 
the  Val  di  Nievole ;  and  at  Ponte-a-Muriano,  in  the  Lucchese  territory,  and  of 
which  the  name  in  some  measure  expresses  the  rich  quaUty  (it  being  obviously 
derived  from  i^Ati^w,  to  expose  to  the  sun),  has  a  brilliant  purple  colour,  and  a 
luscious  aromatic  flavour,  but  witho.ut  being  cloying  to  the  palate,  as  its  sweet- 
ness is  generally  tempered  with  an  agreeable  sharpness  and  astringency.  It 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  sweet  wines ;  and  probably  ap- 
proaches more  than  any  other  to  some  of  the  most  esteemed  wines  of  the 
ancients.  The  rocky  hills  of  the  Ghianti  district,  near  Sienna,  furnish  an 
excellent  species  of  dry  red  vdne,  the  best  ordinary  wine  at  the  Florentine  tables ; 
and  at  Artimino,  an  ancient  villa  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  now  a  possession  of  the 
Bartolommeo  family,  an  excellent  claret  is  grown,  which  Eedi  places  before  the 
wine  of  Avignon. 

These  are  the  chief  red  wines  of  Tuscany.  Formerly  several  white  sorts  were 
made,  of  which  the  Verdea^  so  called  from  its  colour  inclining  to  green,  was  in 
high  repute.  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  preferred  it  to  all  other  European  wines ; 
and  in  the  time  of  our  James  I.  to  have  drank  Yerdea  is  mentioned  among  the 
boasts  of  a  travelled  gentleman : — 

**  Say  it  had  been  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  relics. 
Drunk  your  Ferdea  wine,"  &c. 

BfeAUMOMT  &  Flbtcheb,  The  Elder  Brother,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

The  best  used  to  be  made  at  Arcetri,  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence.  Next  to  it 
ranks  the  Trebbiano,  so  called  from  the  grape  of  that  name,  and  much  extolled 
for  its  golden  colour  and  exquisite  sweetness ;  being  in  fact  rather  a  syrup  than 
a  wine.  For  making  it  the  sweetest  grapes  are  chosen,  and,  according  to  Ala- 
manni,  partly  dried  in  the  sun,  after  having  had  their  stalks  twisted.  The 
fermentation  continues  four  or  five  days  ;  the  wine  is  then  introduced  into  the 
cask  and  undergoes  repeated  rackings  during  the  first  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
Most  of  the  Tuscan  white  sweet  wines  now  pass  under  the  denomination  of 
Aleatico  and  Vino  Santo  ;  the  white  grapes  being  chififi.^  "cajx^i^  -^SSiXv  ^Jass^a  ^ 
the  darker  colour  in  the  manufacture  of  xed  '^ixofia. 
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Before  the  vine  malady  the  produce  of  the  rmeyards  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  Tuscany ;  but  as  the  native  wines  are  easily  spoilt 
by  carriage,  the  surplus,  beyond  that  consumed  in  the  country,  was  distilled  to 
obtain  the  brandy  contained  in  them.  Of  late  years  the  supply  has  been  very 
deficient  in  quantity  and  bad  in  quality,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  rural 
population. 


§  5.  Monet. — ^Weights. — Measuhes. 

Since  the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  the  Italian  kingdom  the  decimal  or  metrical 
division  has  been  declared  the  official  one,  and  is  now  universally  adopted ;  still, 
as  the  mode  of  keeping  accounts  in  the  old  currency  is  often  referred  to,  we 
have  annexed  tables  of  the  relative  values  of  the  coins  formerly  current,  and  of 
the  weights  and  measures  :  the  fundamental  unit  of  the  old  cmTency  was 
the  lira,  which  contained  20  soldi,  each  soldo  3  quattrini  or  12  detiari  ;  and  of 
the  present  weights  and  measures,  the  gramme,  litre,  and  metre. 

The  values  of  the  different  coins  of  Tuscany  are  as  follows. 


Gold  Coins  : —  £     ,     ^, 

The  2jecchino,  or  Sequin,  also  called  Ruspo,  or  Gigliato  (2  scudi), 

the  only  coin  of  pure  gold  issued  at  the  present  day 0    8  lOf 

The  Muspone,  or  3-Sequin  piece,  valued  at  40  Lire  or  60  Paoli    ..168 
The  Gold  Napoleon  of  20  francs  or  36  Pavis 0  16    0 


Silvee  Coins  : — 
Seduced  to  English  Currency  at  Exchange  of  30  lire  for  £1. 

The  Scudo,  or  Francescone,  contains  10  JPaoli 0     4     5^^ 

The  Paolo  contains  8  crazie  =  56  French  centimes 0     0     5^11 

1  2^m  =  20  soldi  =240  denari=lipauls 0    0    8 

The  Francescone,  equal  to  6|  Lire,  is  also  divided  into  4  Florins :  the  Fiorina 
or  Florin  (so  called  from  its  bearing  the  Giglio  or  Fleur-de-Lis,  the  arms  of 
Florence,  on  one  of  its  sides)  is  equal  to  If  lire  or  2^  pauls. 

CoppEE  Coins: — 

1  Crazia  =  5  quattrini  =  20  denari. 
1  QuattHno  =  4s  denari. 
The  Crazia  is  a  coin  of  the  Medicean  grandukes :  pieces  of  2  crazie  have  been 
struck  of  late  years. 

The  Denaro  has  not  been  coined  since  the  days  of  the  republic ;  the  smallest 
Tuscan  money  is  now  the  Quattrino. 

Thus  the  Firancescone  =  4  florins  =  400  quattrini,  affording  an  easy  decimal 
system  for  calculation. 

There  are  several  pieces  multiples  of  the  smaller  coins,  as  5  pauls  or  mezzo 
scudo,  and  pieces  of^,  1,  and  2  pauls. 


Tuscany.        §  5.  Weights  and  Measures — Coinage  of  Lucca, 


Values  op  FoEEiaw  Coins  : — 

The  Englisli  sovereign  is  worth  about  30  lire  or  45  pauls,  according  to  the 
rate  of  exchange  on  England :  of  late  years  it  has  varied  between  44  and 
45  pauls. 

The  Napoleon  exchanges  for  35  or  36  pauls,  and  sometimes  more. 

The  5-franc  piece       -        -       8  pauls  6  crazie  to  9  pauls. 

The  Spanish  pillar  dollar  (Colonnato)  is  current  for  6J  lire,  or  9  pauls  4  crazie. 

The  Koman  dollar  has  the  same  value  as  the  Spanish. 

The  Lira  Austriaca  or  Zwanziger  =  1  lira  and  9  denari,  and  passes  for 
1^  pauls.    The  Austrian  florin  for  4^  pauls. 


Weights  AND  Measubes. 

Weights. — The  Tuscan  pound  =  P'7481  lb.  Avoirdp.     Therefore  100  pounds 
or  a  Quintal  is  74*81  lb.  avoirdp.     In  roxmd  numbers,  therefore,  a  Tuscan 
pound  is  equal  to  12  ounces  avoirdp.,  or  |  of  a  lb.  of  that  measure :  and  to  -jj 
of  a  poimd  Troy.     It  is  the  same  as  the  Eoman  pound. 

Measures  of  Length. — The  standard  measure  of  length  is  the  Braccio  Fioren- 
tinOy  which  is  divided  into  20  soldi,  and  each  soldo  into  12  denari,  or  60  quat- 
trini.  The  Braccio  is  equal  to  22*98  English  inches,  or  1*915  English  feet,  or 
0*5836  metres.  The  Tuscan  mile  consists  of  2833*33  of  these  Braccia.  67*2948 
are  equal  to  a  degree  at  the  equator.  The  Tuscan  mile  is  therefore  equal  to 
1808  English  yards,  or  1  mile  English  and  48  yards,  or  1*6536  kilometre. 

The  Tuscan  post  consisted  of  8  miles,  and  therefore  equal  to  8  English  miles 
and  384  yards,  or  8i  miles  nearly.   Distances  were  expressed  in  miles  and  posts. 

There  is  another  Braccio  used  by  builders  and  surveyors  equal  to  21  6 
English  inches,  or  0*5486  m^tre,  and  5  of  these  make  the  Fertica  or  perch. 

Superficial  Measure, — The  Saccata  of  land  is  composed  of  660  square  Per- 
tiche,  and  equals  1  acre  36  perches  English  measure.  The  Stioro  contains 
1541*3  square  Florentine  !^raccia. 

Ihy  Measure. — The  Stajo  is  divided  into  2  Mine,  4  Quarti,  32  Mezzette,  64 
Quartucci,  or  128  Bussoli,  and  contains  0*6913  English  bushels.  The  Moggio 
is  composed  of  24  Staja,  and  therefore  equals  2  quarters  4f  bushels  English 
measure.    The  Sacco  contains  3  Staja. 

Liquid  Measure. — The  Barile  of  wine  is  divided  into  20  Fiaschi,  80  Mezzette, 
or  160  Quartucci,  and  contains  12*042  English  gallons. 

The  Barile  of  oil  is  divided  into  16  Fiaschi,  §4t  Mezzette,  or  128  Quartucci, 
and  contains  8*8313  English  gallons. 

The  Soma  is  composed  of  2  Barili. 

As  the  currency  and  measures  of  Lucca  are  still  in  use  in  that  part  of  Tus- 
cany, we  annex  a  table  of  them : — 

CoiNAQE,  Measures,  and  WEianTS  op  Lucca. 

Accounts  until  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  were  kept  in  lire,  soldi,  and 
denari ;  a  lira  contains  20  soldi,  and  the  soldo  12  denari.    T\NJ6iQ\L<:^^\s\%^<s»> 
the  coins  in  circulation,  and  their  yaluea  *. — 


i  §  6.  Hallways.— §  7.  Posting.  Sect.  Vm. 

lyench. 

Lire.  Soldi.        Fnncs.  Cents.  $,     d. 

The  gold  Boppia    »    22       0       =     16    50         =  13    0       . 

The  silver  Scudo    =      7     10       =       5    62        cs  4    5| 

—  Mezzo  =3      3    15       =      2    81         =s  2     2f 

—  Terzo     =      2     10       ==       1     87         =  1     5| 

—  Quinto  =s      1     10       =       1     12         =  0  lo| 

—  Lira       =       10      =       0    84^=  08 

—  Mezza  =0    10      =      0    42         =  04 

There  were  also  pieces  of  2  lire,  which  at  first  sight  so  resemble  pieces  of  2 
French  francs,  that  a  stranger  might  mistake  them.  In  Lucca,  Tuscan  money 
is  current. 


Idnear  Measures, — The  braccio  is  divided  into  12  once : — 

I  braccio  =  0  •  5935  m^tre  =  22  •  98  Engl.  in.  or  23  in.  nearly. 
The  canna   =  4  braccia  =  2  •  362  metres  =  7  ft.  8  •  99  Engl.  in.  or  7  ft.  9  in.  nearly. 
The  pertica  =  5  braccia  =  2  •  9525  metres  =  9  ft.  8  •  239  Engl,  inches. 
The  mile=600  pertiche  =  1771*5  metres  =  1936  •  2495  Engl.  yd.  =  I  m.  176J  yd. 

Wei^fhts. — ^The  Lucohese  pound  differed  only  by  a  few  grains  more  from  that 
of  Tuscany. 


§  6.  Bailways. 

Numerous  lines  of  Railway  are  already  in  activity,  whilst  others  are  in  pro- 
gress. 

1.  The  Bologna  and  Pistoia  line,  where  it  joins  the  Maria  Antonia  line  to 
Florence.  2.  From  Leghorn  to  Florence,  by  Pisa,  the  Leopoldo  line.  3.  From 
Spezia  to  Florence,  by  Sarzana,  Massa,  Yiareggio,  Pisa,  Lucca,  Pescia,  Pistoia, 
and  Prato,  the  Maria  Antonia  line,  or  by  the  Leopoldo  one ;  the  Leopoldo 
and  Maria  Antonia  lines  have  ngw  a  common  station  at  Pisa.  4.  From 
Empoli  to  Siena,  communicating  with  Florence  by  the  Leopoldo  line,  and 
from  Siena  to  Orvieto,  and  ultimately  with  Borne  from  Orte.  5.  From  Flo- 
rence to  Arezzo,  open  as  fSar  as  Monte  Varchi ;  to  be  continued  by  Perugia, 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  to  Foligno,  to  join  the  railway  between  Bologna  and 
Bome,  in  all  1864.  6.  From  Leghorn  to  Orbetello  and  Civita  Vecclua  along 
the  sea-coast,  the  Maremmana,  with  a  branch  to  Le  Moj^,  near  Volterra ;  this 
line  is  completed  as  far  as  the  Papal  frontier,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  to 
Civita  Vecchia  in  aU  1865.  7.  A  line  from  Siena  to  Grosseto  is  in  progress,  to 
branch  off  from  the  Siena  and  Chiusi  line  at  Asciano,  from  which  it  will  follow 
the  valleys  of  the  Asso  and  Ombrone.  8.  A  second  line  across  the  Apennines 
is  projected  from  Pontassieve  to  Forli,  but  its  execution  is  very  problematical. 


§  7.  Posting. 

The  posting  regulations  of  the  Italian  kingdom  have  been  extended  to  Tus- 
canj;  but  since  the  extension  of  railways,  all  the  stations  for  post-horses  have 
A00n  suppjvased. 


TuscANT.  §  8.  Painting. — §  9.  Sculpture. 


§  8.  Paintino, 

It  was  in  Tuscany  that  the  art  of  painting  was  reTived  in  the  middle  ages. 

At  the  era  of  the  revival  of  art  in  Tuscany,  artists  were  artificers  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  tenn.  They  studied  their  art  not  in  the  academy,  hut  in 
the  workshop.  The  *^  Arte  degu  Orefici,"  the  goldsmiths'  craft,  was  the  chief 
school ;  hence  came  some  of  the  hest  artists  in  all  the  three  hranchos  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting.  BruneUeschi,  Ghiherti,  Orgagna,  Luca  della 
Bohhia,  Massolino,  Ghirlandajo,  Follajuolo,  Botticelli,  Yerrochio,  Francia, 
Finiguerra,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Baccio  Bandinelli,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Vasari, 
and  a  host  of  other  inferior  names,  all  were  brought  up  in  this  trade,  which 
some  practised  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Painters  were  chiefly  employed 
in  church  imagery  and  ornaments,  as  decorators  of  houses  and  furniture. 
The  articles  which  gave  occupation  to  their  pencils  were  of  various  descrip- 
tions. The  most  costly  seem  to  have  been  the  ponderous  well-lined  chests, 
called  Cassoniy  in  which  the  trotisseau  of  the  bride  was  conveyed  to  her  new  do- 
micile, or  in  which  the  opulent  citizens  kept  their  robes  and  garments  of  brocade 
and  velvet,  no  small  portion  of  their  inheritance.  Bedsteads,  screens,  cornices, 
and  other  ornamental  portions  of  the  rooms,  were  adorned  in  hke  manner.  Sub- 
jects were  often  borrowed  from  the  legend  or  the  romance,  the  illustrations  of  the 
popular  literature  of  the  age.  Here  also  were  exhibited  the  amusements  of  the 
world : — tilts  and  tournaments,  the  sports  of  the  chace,  and  the  pastimes  of 
>  wood  and  field,  were  often  particularly  chosen ;  and  upon  such  works  the  most 
excellent  painters  exercised  themselves.  Even  under  the  early Medicis,  when  the 
altered  spirit  of  the  pursuit  had  rendered  painting  a  pro&ssion,  it  was  still 
talked  of  as  a  trade.  It  was  in  the  ^^hottegay*  the  shop,  and  not  in  the  "studio^' 
that  the  painter  was  to  be  found.  The  statutes  of  the  Company  of  St.  Luke,  or 
the  "Arte  de'  Dipintori,"  at  Florence,  1386,  show  that,  as  m  London,  they 
were  a  mere  guild  of  workmen  or  artisans.  There  were  the  like  fraternities  at 
Bologna  and  at  Venice ;  and  all  were  equally  comprehensive,  admitting  as  their 
members  trunk-makers,  gilders,  vamishers,  saddlers,  cutlers,  in  short,  all  work- 
men in  wood  and  metal  whose  crafts  had  any  coxmection  with  design,  however 
remote  that  might  be. 

Most,  perhaps  all,  of  what  we  would  now  t^m  the  easel  pictures  of  the  oldest 
masters,  have  been  detached  from  articles  of  ecclesiastical  or  domestic  furniture: 
and  indeed,  before  the  16th  centy.,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  cabinet 
fictwresy  that  is  to  say,  moveable  pictures,  intended  merely  to  be  hung  upon  the 
wall  as  ornaments,  without  being  considered  as  objects  of  veneration  or  worship, 
ever  existed.  For  an  account,  however,  of  the  artists  of  the  Florentine  school, 
and  for  their  respective  characters  and  merits,  the  traveller  must  be  referred  to 
Kugler's  Handbook  and  to  Yasari's  great  Biographical  work. 


§  9.  SCTTLPTUEE. 

The  earliest  mediesval  sculpture  of  Tuscany  is,  perhaps,  to  be  seen  at  Pistoia, 
where  a  Maestro  OruamotUe  has  left  several  specimens  of  his  chisel.  Pisa 
was  illustrated  by  Nicolo  da  Pisa  and  other  artists  of  the  Pisan  school, 
of  whom  Andrea  worked  much  at  Florence;  and  an  impulse  having  been 
thus  given,  the  art  speedily  attained  a  great  perfection.  Sculpture  with 
the  Florentines,  like  painting,  was  a  trade,  and  very  frea^eivtl^  <5.Q,N»&R.^\fc'3k. 
with  some  other  calling.    Yery  often,  ^e  «c\^^ViOt^  -^let^  ^i^aa  ^^^  •«»S^^J^5s^\«fc^ 


to  §  9.  Sculpture.  Sect.  VIII. 

smitlM,  or  workers  in  metal.  At  the  head  of  the  Florentine  school  stands 
Andrea  done,  sumamed  Orgagna  (1326-1389),  who  was  originally  a  gold- 
smith. He  heeame  an  architect,  painter,  and  sculptor.  "His  works  in 
sculpture,  notwithstanding  a  certain  stiffness  in  execution  that  pervades  them, 
have  great  merit.  His  most  esteemed  performances  are  the  sculptures  on  the 
tabernacle  in  the  church  of  Or*  San  Michele  in  Florence.  Orgagna  showed  great 
talent  in  the  management  of  his  draperies,  preserving  considerable  breadth  in 
the  forms  and  dispositions  of  the  folds,  and  so  composing  them  as  not  to 
conceal  the  action  of  the  limbs." — TFestmacott,jun.,  A.M.A. 

A  new  era  of  Tuscan  sculpture  began  with  Donatello.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  as  to  who  was  his  master,  and  there  are  several  very  able  men  who 
flourished  just  before  him,  and  who  led  the  way.  Jacojpo  delta  Querela,  other- 
wise Ja>copo  della  Fonte,  is  one  of  these :  he  produced  the  beautiful  tomb  of 
Ilaria  del  Carretto  which  we  see  in  the  Cathedral  at  Lucca.  There  were  also  many 
Mesolans  of  great  abiUty :  they  were  rather  a  school  of  stonecutters  and  workers 
of  ornaments,  but  they  acquired  great  dexterity  of  hand  :  one  of  them  was  Andrea 
da  Fiesole  who  worked  with  great  purity  of  style.  Donado  di  Betto  Sardi,  better 
known  as  Donatello  (bom  1383,  died  1466),  travelled  much  in  Italy,  studying  the 
antique  atKome.  "  The  works  of  Donatello  are  numerous,  and  remarkable  for 
their  superior  quaUties.  His  conceptions  were  bold,  and  his  execution  vigorous, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  in  his  performances  the  reason  for  the  compliment  paid  to 
his  statue  of  St.  Mark  by  one  who  could  so  well  appreciate  these  qualities  as 
Michael  Angelo — *  Marco,  perch^  non  mi  parU  ? '  It  is  probable  that  the  some- 
what exaggerated  treatment  which  is  observable  in  some  of  the  productions  of 
Donatello,  as  well  as  of  his  contemporary  Ghiberti,  arose  from  their  desire  to 
avoid  the  dryness  and  poverty  of  form  in  the  works  of  some  of  their  inune- 
diate  predecessors." — Westnmcott  jun.  Filippo  Brunellesco  (1377-1446)  at- 
tempted to  rival  Donatello,  but  not  successfully,  for,  much  as  he  excelled  in 
arclutecture,  in  sculpture  he  showed  but  inferior  talent.  Antonio  Filarete, 
a  disciple  of  Donatello,  is  principally  known  as  an  architect.  Michelozzo 
Michelozzi  worked  with  Donatello.  Desiderio  da  SetHgnano,  a  favourite  scholar 
of  Donatello*s,  who  died  at  the  age  of  28,  was  most  graceful  in  his  designs,  and 
succeeded  most  happily  in  giving  to  his  marble  an  appearance  of  softness. 
Nanni  di  Banco  (1383-1421)  was  a  scholar  of  Donatello,  more  distinguished 
for  his  good  and  amiable  qualities  than  for  his  skill :  he  was,  however,  much 
employed.  Antonio  Bossellino  (flourished  1440-1480),  and  Bernardo  his 
brother,  are  most  fully  masters  of  all  the  mechanical  portions  of  their  art ;  but 
both  had  merits  also  of  a  high  order,  and  Michael  Angelo  much  admired  the 
expression  oi  Antonio^ s  countenances  and  the  execution  of  his  drapery.  He 
worked  with  the  utmost  freedom  :  the  marble  seemed  to  yield  before  his  hand 
like  wax,  and  his  figures  are  pervaded  by  tenderness  and  sweetness.  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti  (1378-1455),  brought  up  as  a  goldsmith,  has  secured  a  lasting  repu- 
tation by  his  celebrated  bronze  gates  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence.  He  was 
also  a  painter,  and  has  left  some  curious  liistorical  writings  upon  art. 
Jjuca  delta  Rohhia  (1388-1460)  was  also  a  goldsmith.  He  worked  sometimes 
in  metal  and  marble,  but  principally  in  a  species  of  earthenware  of  his  own  in- 
vention— burnt  clay,  painted  with  vitrified  colours,  and  possessing  remarkable 
dtirabihty.  Agostino  and  Ottaviano,  his  brothers,  worked  in  the  same  line,  and 
their  performances  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Ijuca, 
Andrea,  a  nephew  of  Inica,  was  exceedingly  devoted  to  his  art  (1444-1528), 
another  Luca  and  a  Oirolamo  followed,  all  keeping  the  secret  of  their  ancestor, 
which  died  with  them.  "  There  is  a  tradition  that  Luca  della  Robbia  committed 
his  secret  to  writing,  and  enclosed  the  paper,  or  whatever  it  was  inscribed  on,  in 
^am^  one  of  bis  models  before  he  sent  it  to  be  baked  *,  so  that  it  oould  only  be 
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known  at  the  price  of  destroying,  or  at  least  injunng,  a  number  of  his  works, 
till  the  docmnent  should  appear.  Among  his  productions  are  some  of  great 
beauty.  They  consist  chiefly  of  groups,  in  alto-rilievo,  of  the  Madonna  and 
infant  Saviour,  or  Christ  and  St.  Jo^  as  children,  and  similar  subjects." — 
Westmacott^  jun.  Benedetto  and  Oirolamo  da  Majano  were  artists  of  great 
fertility  of  invention  and  much  elegance.  Benedetto  worked  much  in  wood, 
both  in  carving  and  in  inlaid  work  or  intarsiatura.  Antonio  del  Pollajuolo 
(1426-1498)  possessed  so  much  anatomical  knowledge  that  he  has  been  called 
the  precursor  of  Michael  Angelo.  Though  not  a  pupil  of  Ghiberti,  Polio- 
juolo  worked  much  under  that  great  master;  he  and  his  brother  Pietro 
were  also  excellent  goldsmiths  and  workers  in  metal.  Andrea  del  Verrocchio 
(1432-1488),  a  goldsmith,  and  afterwards  a  pupil  of  Donatello,  possessed, 
like  PoUajuolOf  great  anatomical  knowledge.  He  principally  failed  in  his 
draperies.  He  was  an  artist  of  much  inventive  skill,  usually  working  in 
metal,  and  he  first  made  plaster  casts.  Matteo  Civitali  (1435-1501)  is 
noticed  at  Lucca.  Until  a  mature  age  this  very  exquisite  artist  practised  as 
a  barber.  Andrea  Ferrucci  and  Mino  da  Mesole  both  belong  to  the  school 
of  Fiesole.  Michael  Angelo  (1474-1563)  became  at  an  early  age  the  scholar 
of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  the  most  celebrated  painter  of  his  time,  and 
afterwards  studied  under  Bertoldo,  the  director  of  the  academy  estabhshed 
by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  Florence.  "  Till  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo  the 
works  of  art  since  the  revival  were  all  more  or  less  meagre  and  dry  in  style, 
although  considerable  feeHng  and  talent  were  occasionally  displayed  in  their 
conception  (or  invention)  and  composition.  Extraordinary  efforts  were  some- 
times made,  as  by  G-hiberti  and  Donatello,  to  infuse  into  them  a  better  and 
more  elegant  quality  of  form,  but  it  was  left  for  Michael  Angelo  to  effect  that 
total  revolution  in  style  which  has  stamped  not  only  his  own  productions,  but 
the  art  of  his  age  with  a  character  peculiarly  its  own." — Westmacott  jun. 
Baccio  da  Monteltipo  (flourished  1490),  also  of  the  school  of  Ghiberti,  produced 
but  little  in  Tuscany ;  he  was  free  and  bold  in  manner.  Oiuliano  di  San  Gallo 
(d.  1517)  and  Antonio  di  San  Q-allo  (d.  1534)  are  more  known  as  architects 
than  as  sculptors ;  their  minor  ornaments  show  much  taste.  But  in  this  line 
they  were  much  excelled  by  Benedetto  da  Bovezzano,  whose  works  of  this  de- 
scription exhibit  the  utmost  delicacy  of  touch  and  elegance  of  design.  Andrea  da 
Sansovino  worked  principally  out  of  Tuscany ;  what  he  has  left  here  is  generally 
simple  and  affecting.  Ot  Francesco  Btutici  there  are  remarkably  few  specimens. 
Cicognara  considers  Bustici  as  a  first-rate  artist.  Baccix)  Bandinelli  (d.  1559) 
possessed  extraordinary  talent.  He  was  an  ill-conditioned  man,  and  was  much 
censured  in  his  own  time  by  the  many  enemies  whom  he  had  made ;  but  he  was 
an  artist  of  extraordinary  power,  bold  in  design;  rich  in  invention.  Montorsoli 
(d.  1563)  worked  under  Michael  Angelo.  His  heads  are  full  of  expression  and 
grace,  and  his  style  so  like  that  of  Raphael  da  Montelupo,  also  a  pupil  of  Michael 
Angelo' s,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  him.  II  Tribolo,  the  son  of  a 
carpenter,  made  copies  of  Michael  Angelo*  with  remarkable  accuracy,  and,  when 
he  worked  independently,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  deUcacy  and  sweetness. 
G/iovanni  delV  Opera,  a  pupil  of  Bandinelli,  is,  allowing  for  some  incorrectness, 
amongst  the  good  artists  of  the  Florentine  school.  The  Perseus  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  (d.  1570)  is  certainly  a  masterpiece  of  art.  Vincenzio  Danti  is  perhaps  a 
little  exaggerated  in  his  anatomical  display ;  this  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo 
approaches  in  some  respects  to  the  excellences  of  his  master,  and  he  fully 
understood  as  well  the  theory  as  the  practice  of  his  art.  Bartolommeo  Ammanati 
(1511-1592)  was  excellent  as  a  sculptor  as  well  as  an  architect.  He  wa« 
often  employed  on  statues  of  large  dimensions,  which  at  tVs^  ^^^r^cAN^a^ 
become  much  in  vogue.     Qiovami  di  BologiM  ^^'2Ar-"Vb^^^  ^^\^\sssa5;i^\s^ 
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birth,  came  to  Italy  at  an  early  age,  and  lived  so  many  years  at  Florence 
that  he  must  be  considered  as  a  master  of  the  Tuscan  school.  E^  is  one  of 
the  first  in  whose  works  we  observe  a  decline  in  sculpture.  Instead  of  grace 
we  find  affectation  and  mechanical  skill  held  in  high  estimation.  "  His  works 
are  full  of  imagination,  and  are  executed  with  a  boldness  and  ability  that 
both  surprise  us  and  call  forth  our  admiration ;  but  there  is  at  the  same  time 
an  exaggeration  in  the  attitudes,  and  an  endeavour  after  picturesque  effect,  that 
disappoint  us.** — Westmacottf  jun.  In  JPietro  di  Frcmcavilla  (1548-1611),  a 
Fleming  from  Cambray,  but  an  adopted  child  of  Florence,  we  can  begin  to  trace 
the  rapid  decline  of  art.  Not  without  considerable  ability,  he  is  mannered  and 
affected.  Oiovanni  Caccini  (1562-1612)  was  a  free  and  clever  workman,  and 
an  excellent  hand  at  restoring  an  antique.  Many  of  the  ancient  statues  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  gallery  owe,  in  their  present  state,  more  to  him  than  to  their  first 
authors.  Pietro  Tacca  (d.  1640)  must  be  particularly  noticed.  This  disciple 
of  GHovanni  di  Bologna  was  an  artist  of  real  genius;  he  worked  in  every 
species  of  material,  even  in  wax,  but  he  excelled  in  bronze,  the  castings  of 
his  figures  being  conducted  with  the  greatest  skill.  Antonio  Susina  (d.  1624) 
was  an  excellent  worker  in  bronze :  he  had,  in  his  time,  ahnost  a  monopoly  of 
crucifixes  and  of  similar  church  images.  In  the  decline  of  art  Qherardo  Sil- 
vano  (d.  1675),  who  was  also  an  architect,  showed  a  considerable  degree  of 
cleverness  and  truth.  Of  the  last  period  Foggini  may  be  mentioned  with  praise, 
as  showing  great  mastery  of  the  chisel,  though  with  all  the  faults  of  the  school 
of  Roubillac,  of  whom  he  was  nearly  a  contranporary. 

Respecting  the  present  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Tuscany  little  can  be  said. 
Some  of  the  principal  artists  have  considerable  merit,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  splendid  models,  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  tuition,  there  is  no 
approach  to  the  original  talent  of  former  times. 
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ROUTE  76. 

JiA.  SPEZIA  TO  PISA,  BY  BAIL. 


Spezia  to 
Areola 
Sarzana     .. 
Avenza     .. 
Massa 


KIL. 

..  11 

..  16 

..  27 

..  34 


KIL. 
..  41 


Querceta  .. 
Pletra  Santa  ..  44 
Viareggio  . .  . .  61 
Torre  del  Lago. .  59 
Rsa 76 


Kilometres,  76=Eng.  m.,  47. 

4  trains  daily,  in  2^  and  3  hrs. 

Pisa  to  Lucca,  Bte.  77. 

The  first  part  of  this  route,  as  far  as 
Ayenza,  is  described  in  the  Handbook 
of  Northern  Italy  (Ete.  14). 

The  whole  of  this  route  is  now  per- 
formed by  rail,  through  a  very  beauti- 
ful coimtiy. 

Before  reaching  Ayenza,  the  view  of 
the  valley  of  Carrara,  and  of  the  marble 
mountains  at  the  base  of  which  it 
is  situated,  is  peculiarly  grand,  the 
mountain  being  one  arid  grey  mass  of 
rock  without  a  trace  of  vegetation,  the 
surface  hollowed  into  deep  angular 
ravines,  topped  by  pointed  pinnacles 
of  great  grandeur.  Over  the  declivities 
of  this  mountain  are  seen  the  numer- 
ous quarries  for  which  it  is  celebrated, 
easily  distinguished  by  their  white 
colour  or  the  grey  groimd  of  the 
ravines :  the  contrast  between  the  bar- 
renness of  the  marble  peaks  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  the  Apennines  here- 
about is  very  striking. 

11  kil.  Avenza  or  Lavenza  Stat,  near 
the  town,  which  has  a  Pop.  of  2000,  si- 
tuated on  the  torrent  bearing  the  same 
name.  The  castle  was  built  by  Cas- 
truccio  degli  Antelminelli  about  1322, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  do- 
minion which  he  had  conquered  in  the 
Lunigiana.  It  is  a  grand  building, 
little  injured :  the  round  towers  which 
flank  the  fortress  are  surmounted  by 
machicolations  of  the  boldest  character. 
Avenza  is  the  first  town  of  the  ancient 
duchy  of  Massa.    The  small  port  from. 


which  the  Carrara  marble  is  shipped 
is  at  a  short  distance  on  the  rt. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Magra 
and  Avenza,  and  on  the  coast,  are  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  once  celebrated 
Iiuna  or  Luni,  a  very  ancient  Etruscan 
city,  giving  its  name  to  the  Gulf,  now 
the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  to  the  whole 
province  of  the  Lunigiana.  Lucan 
makes  it  the  residence  of  Anms,  the 
oldest  and  most  venerable  of  the  Etrus- 
can augurs,  and  attests  its  Etruscan 
origin,  and  its  desolation  in  his  time : — 

**  Hsec  propter  placuit  Tukos  de  more  vetusto 
Accin  vates,  quorum  qui  maximus  sevo 
Aruns  incoluit  deserts  mcenia  Lunse." 

Luna  has  not  flourished  much  since 
Lucan's  days.  It  became  the  port  of 
shipment  for  the  marbles  brought 
from  the  adjoining  moimtains,  and  es- 
pecially Carrara,  from  the  time  of  their 
being  first  used  at  Bome  under  Julius 
Csesar  j  and  its  **  candentia  moenia " 
are  described  in  the  poetical  itinerary 
of  Butilius  Numentianus.  Some  have 
supposed  that  Luna  was  dismantled  by 
the  Lombards;  in  1016  the  Emir  Musa 
plundered  it  and  carried  away  its  in- 
habitants into  captivity.  From  this 
period  Lima  fell  into  decay,  though  it 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  bishop, 
until  the  see  was  translated,  in  1465, 
to  Sarztf na ;  it  is  now  wholly  deserted. 
The  remains  of  the  Roman  age,  above 
ground,  are — an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre, 
and  a  tower,  possibly  of  a  lighthouse, 
which  may  be  traced  with  distinct- 
ness, and  fragments  of  some  other 
edifices.  Excavations,  however,  have 
produced  rather  an  abundant  harvest 
of  bronzes  and  inscriptions.  There  are 
some  remains  also  of  the  old  cathe- 
dral. 
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the  rlj.  leaTes  Carrara  on  the  left,  a 
branch  line  is  in  progress  to  that  city 
from  near  Lavenza.  The  little  princi- 
pality of  C(xrrara  is  almost  all  moun- 
tain and  valley.  The  peaks  of  the 
mountains,  out  of  whose  sides  the 
white  marble  is  quarried,  are  of  a 
beautiful  warm  grey  colour.  The  city 
stands  in  a  narrow  valley  between  five 
mountains,  the  Poggio  di  Montia,  the 
Monte  cT  Anne,  the  Poggio  di  Vezzala, 
the  Poggio  di  Bedizzano,  and  the 
Poggio  di  Codona;  between  which 
descend  the  3  valleys  of  Ravaccione, 
Fantiscritti,  and  La  Colonnata,  wherein 
the  principal  quarries  are  opened.  The 
town  is  one  continuous  studio,  peopled 
with  artists  in  various  costumes,  who 
affect  mostly  the  shaggy  aspect  of 
the  G-erman  Burschen,  with  a  wild 
growth  of  hair,  whiskersj  mustachios, 
and  beard,  and  every  variety  of  head- 
covering.  The  profiision  of  marble 
gives  a  cheerful  appearance  to  the  city, 
especially  to  the  more  modem  build- 
ings. In  the  building  called  the 
Accademia  is  a  large  collection  of 
models  and  casts  &om  the  greatest 
works  in  sculpture,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem ;  and  some  of  the  remains  of 
Roman  sculpture  found  in  the  quarries 
have  been  removed  here  lately,  espe- 
cially the  so-called  bas-relief  of  the 
Fanti  ScrUti  (sculptured  soldiers),  and 
a  votive  altar,  dedicated  by  a  certain 
Villicue,  a  decurion  of  the  slaves 
employed  here  in  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius. The  principal  church,  which 
is  collegiate,  was  built  in  the  13th, 
and  has  some  good  sculptures  of 
the  15th  centy.  "It  corresponds 
in  age  and  style  with  the  Duomo  of 
Monza.  These  two  buildings  afford 
examples  of  a  pecuUar  and  most  grace- 
ful Q-othic.  Fragments  of  a  similar 
style  occur  at  Sarzana ;  but  this  chiu'ch 
at  Carrara  is  decidedly  the  most  perfect 
gem  of  its  kind.  I  prefer  it  to  that 
at  Monza."- — R.  The  only  object  of 
interest  in  the  interior  is  an  early 
Florentine  painting  lately  discovered 
on  the  roo^  and  now  placed  in  the 
narej  and  2  medisBval  statues  in  the 


baptistery.  The  Madonna  delle  Qrazie 
is  remarkable  for  its  fine  marbles.  The 
roughly-hewn  statue  on  the  fountain  of 
the  Piazza  is  said  to  have  been  sculp- 
tured by  M.  Angelo  when  residing  here. 
To  visit  the  marble  quarries  from 
Carrara  there  is  a  steep  ascent  to 
Toraw),  in  the  valley  of  Ravac- 
cione I  the  summit  commands  a  noble 
view ;  on  the  one  side  Massa  and  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  other  the  ra- 
vines of  the  mountains  in  which  the 
quarries  are  situated.  The  excursion 
to  these  celebrated  quarries  must  be 
performed  in  a  Ught  carriage  of  the 
coimtry.  The  road  is  not  practicable 
for  ordinary  carriages,  but  the  posti- 
lions will  stop  at  a  convenient  station, 
and  one  franc  per  hour  is  paid  for 
every  horse  so  detained.  The  excur- 
sion may  be  accomplished  in  about  two 
hours.  There  are  nearly  40  quarries, 
of  which  not  above  seven  or  eight 
furnish  the  statuary  marble.  The 
path  hes  by  the  side  of  the  Torano 
torrent ;  and  after  traversing  the  fine 
gorge,  partly  artificial,  between  the 
Monte  Crestola  and  the  Poggio  Sil- 
vestro,  we  reach  the  quarries  of  Cres- 
tola and  Cavetta,  which  supply  a 
marble  of  very  delicate  grain :  the 
largest  blocks  are  quarried  further  on 
under  Monte  Sagro.  This  last  is  the 
"  Ravaccione"  marble.  This  portion 
of  the  quarry  district  is  most  pic- 
turesque: but  another,  to  which  the 
road  by  the  side  of  the  Bedizzano 
leads,  is  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
curious  vestiges  of  the  ancient  work- 
ings, some  of  which  have  been  removed 
to  the  Accademia,  especially  that 
found  in  the  quarries  of  Fantiscritti, 
3 J  m.  from  Carrara,  which  derives  its 
name  from  three  small  figures  of  Ju- 
piter, Bacchus,  and  Hercules,  sculp- 
tiu-ed  upon  a  rock,  denominated  fanU 
(soldiers)  by  the  peasants.  All  around 
are  lying  pilasters,  columns,  architraves, 
blocked  out,  but  left  unfinished.  Ex- 
tensive works  for  sawing  the  marble, 
with  machinery,  have  been  set  up 
by  Messrs.  Walton,  one  of  whom  is 
British  Vice-consul  at  Carrara.    The 
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number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
marble-works  exceeds  2500,  and  the 
quantity  extracted  annually  about 
50,000  tons,  value  3,600,000  francs 
(145,000/.  sterling).  The  carriage- 
road  from  Carrara  ascends  rapidly 
through  oak  woods  untU  it  reaches 
the  point  called  La  Foce.  During 
the  whole  ascent  the  yiews  of  Car- 
rara, and  of  its  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
with  the  white  patches  indicating 
the  marble-quarries,  are  very  fine. 
Looking  in  an  opposite  direction  the 
view  embraces  the  valley  of  Massa,  the 
castle  of  Montignoso,  and  the  extensive 
plain  reaching  to  the  shores  of  the 
blue  Mediterranean.  Before  entering 
Massa  the  Frigido  torrent  is  crossed  by 
a  handsome  bridge  of  white  marble, 
erected  by  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Beatrice,  the  last  .of  its  sovereigns. 

Leaving  Avenza  Stat.,  we  cross  a 
rich  plain,  having  on  the  1.  a  low 
range  of  hills,  on  which  are  several 
picturesque  villages. 

7  kil.  Massa  Stat.,  at  some  distance 
from  the  town  of  Massa  Ducale  ;  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  nu- 
merous other  places  having  the  same 
name,  of  Massa.  (An  additional  horse 
is  required  in  going  from  Avenza  to 
Massa,  and  vice  versd.)  Inn  :  Albei^o 
delle  Quattro  Nazioni  is  now  comfort 
able. — The  views  of  this  little  city  are 
remarkably  picturesque.  An  old  castle 
extends  along  a  noble  rocky  ridge,  a 
stream  flows  below,  vines  are  trained 
over  trellises,  and*dranges  flourish.  The 
quantity  of  marble  employed  in  the 
buildings  tells  of  the  vicinity  of  Carrara. 

The  Palace  of  the  Princes  of  Massa 
is  the  principal  building  in  the  city. 
During  the  French  occupation  Massa 
and  (Su*rara  were  placed  under  the 
Baciocchis.  The  Princess  Elisa  Baci- 
occhi-Bonaparte  chose  the  palace  as 
her  summer  residence,  and,  in  order 
to  make  it  more  to  her  taste,  she 
ordered  the  cathedral,  which  stood  in 
the  Piazza  in  front  of  the  palace, 
now  planted  with  orange-trees,  to  be 
demolished,  and  in  the  course  of  a 


few  weeks  the  fiibric  was  entirely 
rased  to  the  ground.  The  present 
Duomo  is  a  plam  building  of  the  17th 
centy.,  and  formerly  a  ch.  of  the 
Franciscans  ;  in  the  fet^ade  is  a  curious 
ancient  doorway, — an  arch  supported 
by  twisted  columns, — a  portion  of  one  of 
the  portals  of  the  demolished  cathedral. 

The  mountains  enclose  and  shelter 
Massa ;  the  road  to  Pietrasanta  passes 
through  a  most  fertile  country.  The 
noble  orchards,  almost  forests,  of  oUve- 
trees,  add  much  to  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  this  lovely  region. 

From  Massa  the  railway  follows 
the  base  of  the  hUls,  passing  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Montignoso, 
situated  upon  a  hill,  one  of  the  last 
spurs  of  the  Apennines  towards  the 
plain,  and  which  once  commanded  the 
road  passing  into  Tuscany.  The  history 
of  this  castle,  properly  called  the  Cas- 
telle  eP  Aghinolfo,  can  be  traced  to  the 
time  of  the  Lombards.  After  passing 
Montignoso  some  short  distance,  the 
Tuscan  frontier  was  crossed  at  Torre 
di  Porta ;  2  m.  beyond  this  the  rly. 
reaches 

7  kiL  Quereeta  Stat.  A  good  road 
on  the  1.  leads  to  Seravezza,  a  cool 
and  picturesque  summer  residence, — 
a  sort  of  miniature  Bagni  di  Lucca, 
where  however  there  is  httle  accom- 
modation for  visitors.  Proceeding  2  m. 
farther,  we  arrive  at 

3  kU.  Pietra  Santa  Stat.  (The 
Unioney  kept  by  the  brothers  Bertolani, 
outside  the  Massa  gate,  is  excellent, 
and,  with  the  H6tel  d'Odessa  at  La 
Spezia,  the  best  between  Genoa  and 
Lucca :  Hdtel  de  TEurope,  clean  and 
reasonable.)  Pop.  3785.  This  city 
is  beautifidly  situated,  with  a  back- 
ground of  swelling  hills.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  venerable  walls,  which  ex- 
tend up  the  oUve-clad  hill  to  the  old 
castle.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  an 
interesting  group  of  •ecclesiastical  build- 
ings. The  ch.  of  St.  Martin  is  called 
the  Duomo,  although  not  a  cathe- 
dral, there  being  no  bishop  here.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  the  13tlv  cstcA.-^  .>  \3>>a^ 
many  v«^*  aro  \BJWst .    'l\^a  "^xWiwik  >* 
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nearly  all  of  the  14th  cent^.,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  rose- window  which  abounds, 
as  well  as  the  doorways,  in  ciurious  de- 
tails. The  interior  is  much  modern- 
ised :  the  pillars  of  Seravezza  marble 
are  of  the  16th  centy.  The  pulpit  is 
by  Stagio  Staggi^  an  artist  of  great 
merit  (see  Pisa,  Duomo),  by  whom 
there  are  also  many  sculptures  in  the 
choir.  The  Baptistery  contains  bronzes 
by  Donatello,  and  scidptures  by  Staggi, 
executed  about  1525.  The  font  is  an 
ancient  Boman  Tazza,  with  figures  of 
sea-gods.  The  figure  of  St.  John,  on 
the  cover,  and  the  Baptism  in  the  Jor- 
dan, and  probably  the  bronze  statue 
of  Noah,  are  by  Donatello. 

The  ch.  of  Sanf  Agostino  is  of  the 
GK>thic  of  the  14th  centy. :  the  front 
is  rich,  but  imfinished.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  curious  ancient  slab 
tombs;  the  nave  is  quite  paved  with 
them.  In  the  first  chapel  to  the  rt. 
on  entering  is  a  good  picture,  the  best 
at  Pietra  Santa,  by  Taddeo  Zacchia^ 
of  Lucca,  dated  1519,  and  a  fine  altar  by 
Staggs  or  of  his  school.  This  church, 
and  the  adjoining  monastery,  now  be- 
long to  the  PaSri  Scolopi,  an  educa- 
tional order.  The  Campanile,  detached 
from  the  Duomo,  erected  in  1380,  and 
the  machiculated  Toum  Sail,  which 
forms  one  side  of  the  square,  complete 
the  group  round  the  Piazza. 

Several  mines  of  lead-silver  ores  and 
quicksilver  have  been  lately  opened 
near  Pietra  Santa,  the  nearest  3,  the 
farthest  6  m.  off*,  to  which,  including  a 
visit  to  the  quarries  of  Seravezza,  those 
of  Monte  Altissimo,  now  much  worked 
and  producing  a  very  fine  quality  of 
statuary  marble,  an  agreeable  excur- 
sion may  be  made,  by  an  excellent 
road  of  4  m.  to  the  latter  town. 

[Travellers  proceeding  to  the  Baths 
of  Lucca,  without  entering  Lucca,  can 
arrange  with  the  master  of  the  Unione 
at  Pietra  Santa,  who  will  undertake  to 
convey  them  there,  4  J  posts  being  the 
distance  charged ;  horses  are  changed 
at  Maggiano :  from  thence  to  Miiriano 
7  m.,  where  the'Serchio  is  crossed,  and 
afterwards  by  the  ordinary  road  from 
X«^£»  (p.  43)  to  the  Bagni, 


Montramito.  Horses  are  generally 
changed  at  the  foot  of  the  hUl  of  La 
Chiesa,  which  we  climb  by  a  long 
ascent  of  nearly  550  ft.,  from  whence 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  and 
then  descend  into  a  well-cultivated 
plain.  Above,  upon  a  beautiful  hill, 
stood  the  castle  of  Montravanto,  the 
ancient  name  of  Montramito. 

On  the  rt.  is  the  village  and  castle  of 
Nozzano,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Countess  Matilda. 

Massa  Rosa,  or  Massa  Grossa;  a 
scattered  borgo,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  sur- 
mounted by  a  villa,  anciently  a  feudal 
castle. 

Cross  the  Serchio  at  S.  Pietro.  Here 
a  cross-road  branches  off  on  the  rt., 
which,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
vetturino  traveUing,  joins  the  highway 
from  Lucca  to  Pisa,  at  the  village  of 
Montuolo,  without  going  round  by 
Lucca.] 

2^  m.  from  Pietra  Santa  a  road 
to  the  1.  leads  to  Stiava,  a  villa  of 
the  ex-Duchess  of  Lucca. 

From  Pietra  Santa  the  rly.  crosses 
the  sandy  plain,  ^approaching  gradually 
the  sea-coast  for  6  m.  before  reach- 
ing— 

10  kil.  Viareggio  Stat.  {Inn :  Albergo 
del  Commercio  j  very  fair),  of  late  years 
become  a  frequented  bathing-place, 
the  beach  being  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  Itahan  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Pop.  8000.  Viareggio  has  no  beauty 
in  itself,  but  affords  a  glorious  inland 
view  of  the  momreains  of  Carrara 
and  the  Alpi  Apuani.  The  locahty  is 
healthy,  without  malaria  fever  in  the 
hottest  months  ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
Itahan  government  has  established  here 
an  hospital,  Ospizio  Marino,  for  inva- 
lids affected  with  scrofulous  diseases 
and  glandular  affections  generally. 

5  kil.  Torre  di  Lago  Stat.,  near  the 
marshy  flat  or  Lake  of  Massaciuccoli. 
Here  the  rly.  enters  the  plain  of  the 
Amo,  properly  speaking,  which  it 
crosses  for  about  10  m.  over  a  perfect 
flat  of  great  fertihty,  crossing  the 
river  Serchio  half  way.  On  approach- 
ing Pisa,  t\i©  gco\vg  ol  the  Ba^tistery^ 
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Cathedral,  and  Leaning  Tower  is 
passed  on  the  1. :  the  rly.,  running 
parallel  to  the  city  walls,  crosses  the 
Amo  below  the  Torre  di  Ugolino  and 
the  lower  bridge,  a  short  distance 
beyond  which  is  the  new  General 
Stat.,  near  the  Porta  Nuoya. 

17  ka.  PISd  Stat.    Pop.  22,900. 

Inns :  The  Yittoria,  on  theLung'amo, 
kept  by  PasqualePiegaja,  who  has  lived 
in  English  families,  is  an  excellent 
hotel,  very  clean,  with  great  attention 
and  civility.  The  H6tel  Peverada,  on 
the  N.  or  sunny  side  of  the  Lung'amo, 
near  the  middle  bridge.  It  has  been 
enlarged  lately.  Peverada  is  agent  to 
Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  and  carries  on 
the  banking  business  both  here  and 
at  the  Baths  of  Lucca.  The  charges 
the  same  in  both  these  hotels.  There 
are  tables  -  d*h6te  at  each.  H.  de 
Londres,  kept  by  Limozin,  formerly 
cook  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, near  the  rly.  stat.,  with  a  good 
garden.  H.  deUa  Minerva,  a  small 
house  near  the  gate  leading  to  the 
ttat.  The  Gran  Bretagna — at  the 
W.  end  of  the  Lung'amo,  and  near 
the  English  church,  in  a  quiet  situa- 
tion, with  a  fine  view  towards  the  N. 
— is  very  good,  with  a  table-d'h6te. 
Albergo  dell*  Usero  (Hussar),  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Amo,  formerly 
kept  by  Peverada,  is  clean,  quiet,  and 
with  still  more  moderate  charges. 

Physicians  (EngUsh) :  Dr.  Lambe. 
Dr.  Grisanovski,  a  German  who  has 
long  practised  amongst  English  and 
Americans,  and  speaks  our  language. 

Bookseller, — Nestri,  in  the  Borgo,  is 
the  principal  bookseller  in  Pisa. 

Artist  in  Alabaster  and  Photo- 
ffraphio  Views  of  Pisa, — E.  Van  Lint, 
under  the  Hotel  Peverada,  on  the 
Lung'amo. 

Orocer, — Gordon,  on  the  Lung'amo. 

JRaiUoays. — Pisa  is  on  the  Leopolda 
railroad,  which  connects  Leghorn  with 
Florence.  Trains  start  for  either  place 
4  times  a  day,  and  there  are  2  addi- 
tional short  trains  between  Pisa  and 
lieghom:    the  time  occupied  by  the 


latter  about  30  min. ;  the  distance  12^ 
m.  Rly.  also  to  Florence,  by  the  Maria 
Antonia  line,  passing  by  Lucca,  Pescia, 
Monte  Catini,  Pistoia,  and  Prato,  3 
times  a  day,  in  3^  hrs.,  perhaps  the 
most  agreeable  route. 

At  a  remote  period  Pisa  stood  near 
the  junction  of  the  Serchio  and  Amo ; 
but,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  deltas 
of  these  rivers,  they  now  flow  into  the 
sea  by  separate  channels.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  AiTLO  stood  the  celebrated  Port 
Pisano. 

The  climate  of  Pisa  is  remarkably 
mild  during  the  winter.  With  respect 
to  healthiness  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  quantity  of 
rain  which  annually  falls  here  much  ex- 
ceeds the  average  of  Florence  on  the 
one  side,  or  of  Leghorn  on  the  other. 
The  water  of  the  Amo  is  not  considered 
salubrious,  and  that  of  the  wells  and 
springs  near  the  town  is  hardly  drink- 
able; and  the  frequent  epidemic  dis- 
eases which  prevailed  in  Pisa  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  its  then  general  insalu- 
brity, have  been,  and  with  much  proba- 
biUty,  ascribed  to  the  bad  quaUty  of  the 
water.  The  inconvenience  was  how- 
ever remedied  in  1613.  A  watercourse 
was  then  formed  from  the  Valle  di 
Asciano;  at  first  by  underground 
channels,  and  afterwards  by  an  aque- 
duct of  more  than  1000  arches,  and 
upwards  of  4  m.  in  length. 

The  cathedral  at  Pisa,  with  its  hap- 
tistery,  campanile^  and  the  Campo 
Santo,  are  as  interesting  a  group  of 
buildings  as  any  four  edifices  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  well  observed  that 
they  are  "  fortunate  in  their  solitude, 
and  their  society."  They  group  well 
together  and  are  seen  to  advantage. 
Visitors  to  these  buildings  are  much 
pestered  by  persons  offering  their  ser- 
vices as  guides,  but  they  are  quite  use- 
less. A  small  fee  is  paid  to  the  door- 
keepers of  the  Baptistery,  Campanile, 
and  Campo  Santo:  \  a  franc  to  each 
of  these  is  sufficient,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  large  party. 

The  Caitb»6s«i  ciiYvw^^jro^'^^  ^xssgsx 
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to  the  following  events  : — Commercial 
enterprise  and  nayal  achievements  had 
made  the  Pisans  affluent.  At  length, 
in  1063,  having  engaged  to  assist  the 
Normans  in  freeing  Sicily  from  the 
Saracens,  the  Pisans  attacked  Palermo 
with  their  fleet,  hroke  the  chain  which 
protected  the  harhour,  and  returned 
home  with  six  of  the  enemy's  largest 
vessels,  laden  with  rich  merchandize. 
Triumphant,  enriched,  and  devout,  they 
resolved  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  me- 
morial of  their  success  in  the  shape  of  a 
new  cathedral,  which  should  at  once  do 
honour  to  God  and  their  country.  In 
the  year  1067  the  first  stone  of  the 
cathedral  was  laid,  and  the  building, 
when  completed,  was  consecrated  by 
Pope  Gelasius  II.,  in  1118.  The 
name  of  the  architect,  as  is  testified 
by  his  epitaph  on  the  front  of  the 
building,  was  Busketus.  "Whether  he 
was  a  Greek  or  an  Italian  has  been 
warmly  contested.  The  plan  of  the 
church  is  a  Latin  cross.  The  cruciform 
plan  of  this  and  similar  cathedrals  is 
their  principal  point  of  difierence  from 
the  older  basilicas  in  imitation  of  which 
ihey  were  doubtless  built.  This  church 
consists  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles  on 
each  side  of  it,  transepts,  and  choir. 
The  bases  and  capitals  of  the  columns, 
its  cornices,  and  other  parts,  were 
fragments  of  antiquity  collected  from 
different  places,  and  here  with  great 
skill  brought  together  by  Buschetto. 
Its  length  from  the  inner  face  of  the 
wall  to  the  back  of  the  tribune  is 
311  ft.,  the  width  of  the  nave  and  four 
aisles  106  ft.  6  in.,  the  length  of  the 
transepts  237  ft.  4  in.  The  centre 
nave  is  41  ft.  wide,  and  has  24  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  red  granite  and 
different  marbles,  12  on  each  side, 
24  ft.  10  in.  high,  and  2  ft.  3  in.  in 
diameter ;  each  shaft  is  a  single  block. 
The  height  of  the  columns,  capital  and 
base  included,  is  30  ft.  10  in.  From 
the  capitals  of  these  columns  archer* 
spring,  and  over  them  is  another 
order  of  smaller  and  more  numerous 
ones,  which  form  an  upper  gallery  or 
triforium,  anciently  appropriated  to  fe- 


males. An  architrave,  carried  along  the 
whole  flank  of  the  nave,  between  the 
arches  and  the  gallery,  reproduces  the 
long  horizontal  Ime  of  the  Christian  ba- 
silicas, and  completes  the  ancient  charac- 
ter of  the  buflding.  The  four  aisles  have 
also  isolated  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  but  smaller.  The  colonnades  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  are  continued  into  the 
transepts  of  the  same  dimensions  and 
style.  The  soffit  of  the  great  nave  and 
of  the  transepts  was  made  in  its  pre- 
sent form  after  the  fire :  it  is  of  wood, 
flat,  with  deep  panels  and  rosettes, 
carved  and  gilt ;  but  the  smaller  ones 
are  groined.  The  height  of  the  great 
nave  is  91  ft  ,  that  of  the  transepts  about 
84  ft.,  and  that  of  the  aisles  35  ft.  In 
the  centre  are  four  massive  piers,  on 
which  rest  four  large  arches,  supporting 
an  elliptical  cupola.  The  pointed  arches 
under  the  cupola  were  introduced  after 
a  fire  which  destroyed  the  original 
dome,  and  damaged  the  whole  church. 
The  fire  took  plaSe  on  the  15th  October, 
1596,  as  usual  from  the  carelessness  of 
plumbers  who  were  repairing  the  roof. 
The  church  is  lighted  by  windows  above 
the  second  order  of  columns  of  the  nave. 
The  windows,  excepting  those  of  the 
clerestory,  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 
some  ancient  and  of  bright  and  rich 
colours.  Some  portions  are  copied  from 
the  subjects  in  the  Camjpo  Santo.  The 
vaulting  of  the  eastern  apse  is  covered 
with  mosaics  on  a  gold  ground.  In  the 
centre  is  a  gigantic  figure  of  our  Lord ; 
the  Yirgin  and  St.  John  on  either 
side.  These  mosaics,  by  Jacopo  Turrita 
and  others,  were  executed  between 
1290  and  1320.  The  exterior  of  the 
edifice  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  marble 
platform  with  steps,  adding  greatly  to 
its  effect.  The  extreme  width  of  the 
western  front,  measured  above  the 
plinth  moulding,  is  116  ft.,  and  the 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  apex 
of  the  roof  is  112  ft.  3  in.  The  &9ade 
has  five  stories.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
is  supported,  externally,  by  a  wall  de- 
corated with  columns,  and  arches  rest- 
ing on  their  capitals.  The  whole  of 
the  building  ia  cQvec^'^9(^bk\&Ad«  '^!!Qa^ 
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drum  of  the  cupola  is  ornamented  on 
the  outside  with  88  colimans  con- 
nected by  arches,  OTer  which  are 
pediments  in  marble,  forming  a  species 
of  crown. 

"  The  Duomo  of  Pisa  fs  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  the 
middle  ages ;  exhibiting  a  degree  of 
architectm'al  excellence  which  had  not 
been  approached  for  centuries,  and 
which,  if  it  evenually  assisted  to  pro- 
duce a  general  improvement  in  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Italy,  re- 
mained for  long,  not  only  unrivalled, 
but  alone  in  its  superiorty.  The  fsict 
is,  that  for  that  superiority  it  was  much 
more  indebted  to  the  genius  of  the  in- 
dividual by  whom  it  was  erected  than 
to  any  general  ameUoration  which  took 
place  at  the  time.  The  whole  effect 
of  the  interior  is  magnificent;  but 
when  we. recollect  how  different  was 
the  B<yle  of  the  contemporary  build- 
ings of  Italy,  our  respect  for  Busketus 
w3l  be  proportionally  increased." — 
G.  Knight, 

The  building  has  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  settlement.  Not  a  line 
of  it  is  straight ;  the  fagade  over- 
hangs its  base  visibly ;  the  lower 
row  of  arches  had  subsided  at  the 
W.  end  3  feet  before  the  two  upper 
ones  were  superimposed.  It  is  cmious 
also  that,  in  the  seven  arches  compo- 
sing the  basement  story  of  the  front, 
although  the  1st  and  7th,  the  2nd 
and  6th,  and  the  3rd  and  5th  are 
intended  to  correspond,  none  of  the 
pairs  do  so  in  fact,  there  being  a 
variation  of  about  2  inches  in  each  pair. 
The  facade  of  the  cathedral  has  recently 
imdergone  a  thorough  and  very  ju- 
dicious restoration. 

The  original  bronze  doors  of  the 
Duomo  were  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire;  the  present  ones,  modelled  in 
1602  from  designs  given  by  CHovanni 
di  Soloffna,  were  executed  by  the 
best  workmen  of  the  time,  Mocchif 
Francavilla^  Tacca^  Mora,  Giovanni 
deV  Opera,  Susini,  and  Pagani.  The 
centre  doors  contain  in  8  compart- 
jaenta  the  history  of  the  Yirgin  from 


her  birth  to  her  glorification ;  the  rt. 
and  1.  doors,  in  6  eaeh,  the  history  of  our 
Lord ;  and  each  compartment,  besides 
the  historical  representation,  has  a  de- 
vice or  emblem  allusive  to  it. 

In  the  south  transept,  called  the 
Crociera  di  San  Ranieri,  is  the  only 
bronze  door  which  escaped  the  fire.  It 
contains  24  compartments,  in  which  are 
represented  as  many  Gospel  histories, 
in  the  rudest  reUefi  and  most  primitive 
taste  and  workmanship. 

The  falling  of  the  roof  of  the  nave 
during  the  fire  damaged  or  destroyed 
many  of  the  ancient  works  of  art  which 
the  ch.  contained.  Amongst  these  was 
the  pulpit,  the  masterpiece  of  GHovanni 
di  Pisa.  Some  portions  (four  small 
statues  of  the  Evangelists)  were 
saved,  and  these  form  a  part  of  the 
present  one :  it  has  columns  of  por- 
phyry and  brocateUo  standing  upon 
Uons.  Near  the  door  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  fresco  attributed  to  Ber- 
nardo Falconi.  They  are  curious  as 
showing  how  the  bmlding  was  adorned 
before  the  fire.  The  design  of  the  12 
altars  in  the  nave  and  transepts  is 
attributed  to  Michael  Angelo ;  the  exe- 
cution to  Staggi  of  Pietra  Santa.  The 
first  point  is  doubtful.  They  unite 
much  simplicity  in  the  general  design 
to  the  greatest  variety  in  the  details. 
If  Michael  Angelo  gave  the  architectural 
elevations  (for  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  he  would  have  been  asked  to  do 
more),  all  the  filling  up  is  by  Staggi, 
whose  fancy  and  delicacy  of  taste  are, 
in  this  style  of  art,  very  great. 

Other  works  of  Staggi  exist  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  cathedral :  the  Alta/r 
of  San  Biagio,  in  S.  transept,  in  a  beau- 
tiful cinque-cento  style.  The  statue  of 
the  saint  is  by  Triholo,  who  began  work- 
ing here,  but  who  soon  ran  off,  being 
dissatisfied  with  his  pay. 

The  altar  of  Saints  Gamaliel,  Nico- 
demus,  and  Abibon,  whose  reHcs  were 
presented  by  the  "  pio  Goffredo"  to  the 
Pisans,  in  grateftil  acknowledgment  of 
their  services,  is  also  by  Staggi.  Most 
delicate  and  tasteful  are  the  arabesques 
and  foliage,  intermixed  with  masks, 
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monsters,  as  neat  as  if  they  were  mo- 
delled in  wax,  and  yet  with  the  utmost 
purity., 

In  the  chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento 
are  also  remains  of  the  work  of  Staggi. 
The  bas-reUef  behind  the  altar  is  by  Fr. 
Mosca,  It  represents  Adam  and  Eve  : 
the  Serpent,  according  to  the  rabbinical 
tradition  so  wiiyersally  adopted  by  the 
Tuscan  artists,  has  the  head  of  a  female. 
The  altar  is  cased  in  chased  work  of 
sQyer,  an  offering  of  Cosimo  III.  This 
is  covered  up,  but  will  be  shown  on  ap- 
plication to  the  sacristan.  The  silver 
figures  which  support  the  Tabernacle  are 
of  great  el^ance,  and  seem  to  be  rising 
from  the  altar.  The  silver  of  the  altar, 
&c.,  is  said  to  have  cost  36,000  crowns. 
The  altar  was  twice  repurchased  by  the 
archbishop  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion, first  for  18,000  crowns,  and  after- 
wards for  12,000  crowns. 

The  choir  and  tribune  are  the  parts 
which  sufiered  least  from  the  fire,  and 
have  a  vast  variety  of  ornament.  The 
interior  of  the  cupola  is  painted  by 
Biminaldif  the  best  artist  of  the  more 
recent  Pisan  school.  He  died  of  the 
plague  in  1630,  at  an  early  age.  By 
£eccafl»mi,  whose  works  are  rare  out 
of  his  native  city,  is  a  series  of  sub- 
jects including  Moses  teaching  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  the  Death  of  Nathan 
and  Abiram,  and  the  four  EvangeUsts. 
OAirlandaio^s  frescoes  in  the  choir  have 
been  much  restored.  The  intonaco  fell 
off  in  great  pieces,  and  this,  and  some 
of  the  other  damage  sustained  by  the 
Pisan  frescoes,  is  attributed  to  the 
bad  quality  of  the  lime.  The  groups 
of  angels  are  good  in  design. — Four 
figures  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  SS.  John, 
Peter,  Catherine,  and  Margaret,  on 
either  side  of  the  archbishop's  throne 
and  dean's  stall,  are  in  his  best  style. 
In  front  of  the  Cantorie  or  music 
galleries,  on  each  side  of  the  high 
altar,  have  been  placed  four  ancient 
and  two  modem  bas-reliefs :  the  first 
by  Frate  Ovglielmo  Agnelli,  a  pupil 
of  Nicolo  di  Pisa.  The  Mgh  AUar, 
a  ponderous  but  gorgeous  pHe  of  rich 
marbles,  wa«  erected  in  1774 ;  but  the 


foundations  having  sunk  considerably 
on  one  side,  the  front  was  rebuilt  in 
1825.  This  settlement  of  the  high 
altar,  standing  so  close  to  the  cam- 
panile, seems  to  show  the  unsettled  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  Above  is  the  figure  of 
our  Lord  on  the  cross,  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna.  In  the  choir,  behind  the  high 
altar,  is  a  picture  by  Sodoma  of  the  Sa- 
crifice of  Isaac.  On  one  side  is  a  column 
of  porphyry,  with  a  fanciful  capital,  by 
Staggi,  surmounted  by  a  porphyry  vase 
— flowers,  foliage,  angels,  pierced  and 
undercut  with  freedom  and  neatness. 
Opposite  to  it  is  a  corresponding  one 
by  Fogginiy  with  a  bronze  statue  of  an 
angel.  It  is  said  that  the  two 
fluted  columns  in  white  marble  near 
the  angle  of  the  N.  nave  and  tran- 
septs belonged  to  a  temple  or  pa- 
lace built  by  Hadrian,  and  that  the 
cathedral  was  erected  on  its  site. 
The  woodwork  of  the  stalls  of  the 
choir,  with  their  rich  intarsiatura, 
is  amongst  the  best  specimens  of  this 
branch  of  art. 

Besides  these  paintings  there  arc 
many  others  of  merit. — And.  del  Sarto, 
St.  Agnes,  on  one  of  the  piers  between 
the  nave  and  the  cupola.  On  the  opposite 
side,  a  Madonna  and  Child,  attributed 
to  Pierino  del  Vaga.  The  Adoration  of 
the  Yirgin,  dark  and  discoloured,  but 
fine.  The  Virgin,  St.  Bartliolomew,  St. 
Jerome,  and  St.  Francis,  over  the  altar 
of  the  Madonna  delle  G-razie  in  the  S. 
aisle.  Andrea  del  Sarto  died  whilst 
he  was  employed  upon  this  picture, 
which  was  finished  by  Sogliani.  — 
Cristoforo  Allori,  the  Virgin  in  Gloiy, 
surrounded  by  female  saints  and  holy 
women :  one  is  a  repetition,  or  nearly  so, 
of  his  celebrated  Judith  in  the  Pitti  pa- 
lace.— Venturi  Salimbeni,  the  Celestial 
Hierarchy. — JJomi,  six  large  paintings 
in  the  style  of  Allori. — Passignano,  a 
fine,  though  injured,  picture  of  the 
Triumph  of  the  Majrtyrs. — dgnaroU 
(1706-1772),  two  large  pictures  of  le- 
gendary histories. —  Vanni  (1565-1610), 
Angels  with  the  Holy  Saog«ment  of 
the  Altar,  Doctors  of  ,tli0  Ghoreh  be- 
low.   A  painting  oalkd  tba 
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deir  Organo^  the  object  of  much  de- 
votion, is  kept  under  lock  and  key, 
and  cannot  be  seen  without  special 
permission.  It  is  a  Ghreek  painting, 
and  was  venerated  at  Pisa  before  the 
year  1224,  and  may  possibly  be  as  old 
as  the  first  foundation  of  the  present 
building.  In  the  rt.-hand  transept  is 
the  rich  chapel  of  St.  Ranieri,  the  Pro- 
tector of  Pisa,  erected  from  the  designs 
of  TJgolino  da  Siena^  who  has  sculp- 
tured some  of  the  bas-rehefs.  The 
statues  of  the  Madonna  crowned,  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  Almighty,  are  by 
F.  Mosca ;  the  mosaics  by  Gaddo 
Gaddi,  In  the  urn  of  serpentine, 
on  a  column  of  red  granit«  near  the 
altar,  are  enclosed  the  bones  of  St. 
Banieri. 

The  Duomo  was  once  very  rich  in 
tombs ;  but  some  were  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  others  have  been  removed 
to  the  Campo  Santo.  Of  the  more 
ancient,  there  remains  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Binuccini  (died  1582),  by  Tacca 
— the  figure  of  our  Lord  is,  like  all 
Tacca^s  works,  an  excellent  casting ; — 
and  of  Archbishop  Giuliano  de'  Medicis 
(died  1660). — Amongst  the  modem 
works,  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Francesco 
d'Elci,  erected  in  1742,  the  work  of 
Va^sca  of  Carrara,  is  respectable. — The 
white  marble  vases  for  holy  water  are 
elegant.  Upon  one  is  a  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  after  the  designs  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  executed  under 
his  inspection  by  one  of  his  pupils. 

The  large  bronze  lamp  suspended  at 
the  end  of  the  nave,  and  of  fine  work- 
manship, is  said  to  be  by  Ta^cca  or 
Vicenzo  Possenti.  According  to  the 
well-known  story,  the  swinging  or  oscil- 
lation of  this  lamp  suggested  to  Gulileo 
the  theory  of  the  pendulum. 

The  extraordinary  Campanile^  or 
bell-tower,  more  usually  called  the 
"  Leaning  Tower,"  was  begun  in  Aug. 
1174.  The  architects  were  JSonanno 
of  Pisa,  and  John  of  Innsbruck.  It 
is  celebrated  from  the  clrciun  stance  of 
its  overhanging  the  perpendicular  up- 
wards of  13  ft.,  a  peculiarity  observable 
/a  the  AsJDeUi  and  Q«risenda  towers , 
at  Sologna,  and  many  others  in  Italy, 


but  in  none  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
in  this.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  defect  has  arisen  from  an  imperfect 
foundation,  and  that  the  failure  exhi- 
bited itself  before  the  tower  had  been 
carried  to  one-half  of  its  height ;  be- 
cause, on  one  side  at  a  certain  elevation, 
the  columns  are  higher  than  on  the 
other ;  thus  showing  an  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  the  builders  to  bring  back 
the  upper  part  to  as  vertical  a  direction 
as  was  practicable.  The  walls  too  are 
strengthened  with  iron  bars.  In  con- 
sequence, the  materials  adhere  firmly 
together ;  and,  as  the  courses  of  stone 
cannot  slide  one  on  another,  the  tower 
does  not  faU,  because  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity still  remains  within  its  base.  The 
tower  is  cyUndrical,  53  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  179  ft.  high.  It  con- 
sists of  eight  tiers  or  stories  of  columns, 
each  of  which  supports  semicircular 
arches,  the  whole  forming  as  many 
open  galleries  round  the  tower.  The 
eighth  story  was  added  by  Tornaso 
Pisano  about  1350. 

There  are  some  ornaments  in  the 
basement,  in  which  the  arches  are 
solid ;  mosaics,  and  a  few  sculptures 
of  the  14th  centy.  An  inscription  also 
has  been  added,  commemorating  experi- 
ments of  Galileo  made  here  on  the  fall 
of  bodies,  the  origin  of  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  gravitation :  it  was  put  up  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Italian  Savans  at  Pisa  in  1839. 

The  ascent  of  the  campanile  is  by 
294  steps,  and  is  very  easy.  On  the 
summit  are  seven  bells,  so  arranged 
that  the  heavier  metal  is  on  the  side 
where  its  weight  counteracts  the  lean- 
ing of  the  building.  These  bells,  of 
wfich  the  largest  weighs  upwards  of 
12,000  lbs.,  are  remarkably  sonorous 
and  harmonious.  The  best  toned  is 
called  the  Pasquareccia;  it  was  this 
bell  which  was  tolled  when  criminals 
were  taken  to  execution.  It  was  cast 
in  1262,  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  devices  of 
Pisa.  The  bell-foimders  of  this  city 
enjoyed  great  reputation.  The  pano- 
rama from  the  summit  of  the  cam- 
panile is  intere&ting.     The  city  and 
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the  surrounding  plain  are  seen  in  tlieir 
full  extent, — the  Mediterranean,  Leg- 
horn with  its  Ughthouse  and  ship- 
ping, the  hill  of  Monte  Nero  be- 
yond it,  studded  with  its  white  villas, 
and  the  island  of  Gorgona  in  the 
distant  horizon,  and,  in  fine  weather, 
even  that  of  Corsica. .  In  other  direc- 
tions, the  fine  hilU  of  the  Lucca  fron- 
tier, the  Pisan  group,  which  shut  out 
Pisa  from  Lucca,  and  which  is  only 
separated  from  the  Apennines  by  the 
gorge  of  Ripafratta,  through  which 
the  Serchio  flows  towards  the  sea.  At 
the  foot  of  these  hills  may  be  seen  the 
baths  of  San  Giuhano,  and  the  Certosa, 
and  further  N.  the  rugged  peciks  of  the 
Alpi  Apuani. 

The  Baptistery.  Diotisalvi  com- 
menced, in  1153,  the  baptistery  of 
Pisa,  but  did  not  complete  it.  It 
remained  unfinished  for  a  number  of 
years,  from  a  deficiency  of  funds.  At 
length  the  citizens  of  Pisa  levied  a  rate 
for  the  purpose.  On  one  side  of  the  pilas  • 
ters  on  the  N.  side  is  an  inscription, 
stating  that  it  was  founded  in  1253 ;  and 
on  the  S.  side  another  in  the  character 
of  the  period,—"  A.D.  1278,  -^DIFI- 
CATA  FUIT  DE  NOVO ;"  and  this 
is  considered  as  indicating  that  the 
work  was  resumed  in  1278.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  date  of  a 
monument  of  an  operarius^  or  builder, 
within  the  fabric,  that  it  was  not  com- 
pleted before  the  14th  centuiy ;  all 
which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
finials  and  ornaments  in  the  pointed 
8tvle,  which  appear  in  the  upper  parts 
of  this  building.  It  is  99  ft.  in  dia- 
meter within  the  walls,  which  are  8  ft. 
6  in.  thick.  The  covering  is  a  double 
brick  dome,  the  inner  one  conical,  the 
outer  hemispherical.  The  former  is  a 
frustum  of  a  pyramid  of  12  sides.  Its 
upper  extremity  forms  a  polygon,  show- 
ing 12  marble  ribs  on  the  exterior, 
covered  bva  small  parabolic  cupola.  The 
outer  vault  terminates  above,  at  the  base 
of  the  small  cupola,  which  stands  like 
a  lanteom  over  me  aperture.  From  the 
pavement  the  height  of  the  cupola  is 


the  E.  and  the  Duo  mo,  is  by  a  decorated 
doorway,  from  the  sill  of  which  the 
general  pavement  is  sunk  three  steps 
round  the  building,  the  space  between 
the  steps  and  the  wall  having  been 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
persons  assembled  to  view  the  cere- 
mony of  baptism.  An  aisle  or  corridor 
is  continued  round  its  inner  circum- 
ference, being  formed  by  8  composite 
columns  with  varied  capitals,  and  4 
piers,  the  former  of  granite  from  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  on  which  rest  arches, 
which  support  an  upper  gallery ;  and 
above  these  arches  are  12  piers  built  of 
alternate  courses  of  white  and  black 
marble,  bearing  the  others  which  sup- 
port the  dome.  On  the  exterior  are 
two  orders  of  Corinthian  colunms,  the 
lower  one  being  engaged  in  the  wall, 
as  pilasters,  which  support  semicircular 
arches.  In  the  upper  order  the  columns 
are  more  numerous,  inasmuch  as  each 
arch  below  has  two  columns  above  it. 
Over  every  two  arches  of  the  upper 
order  is  a  pointed  pediment,  separated 
by  a  pinnacle  from  the  adjoining  ones, 
and  above  the  pediments  a  horizontal 
cornice  encircles  the  building.  Above 
the  second  story  a  division  in  the  com- 
partments occurs,  which  embraces  three 
of  the  lower  arches;  the  separation 
being  effected  by  triangular  piers 
crowned  by  pinnacles.  Between  these 
piers  semicircular  -  headed  small  win- 
dows are  introduced,  over  each  of 
vfrhich  is  a  small  circular  window,  and 
thereover  sharp  pediments.  Above 
these  springs  the  convex  surface  of  the 
dome,  divided  by  12  truncated  ribs 
ornamented  with  crockets.  Between 
these  ribs  are  a  species  of  dormer  win- 
dows, one  between  every  two  ribs, 
ornamented  with  columns,  and  sur- 
mounted each  by  three  small  pointed 
pediments.  The  total  height  is  about 
179  ft.  The  cupola  is  covered  with 
lead  and  tiles  on  the  sea  side  to  pre- 
vent corrosion.  The  repairs  which  were 
begun  in  1845  are  now  completed.  The 
principal  sculptures  of  the  exterior*  are 
on  the  eastern  doorway.  They  represen t 
the  martytdotR.ol^\».^^JKDk.^^^"^^>J^*«^ 
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columns  are  all  elaborately  worked.  The 
30  Gothic  pedhnents  above  each  contain 
imagery.  Within,  the  pavement  before 
the  altar  is  in  mosaic  and  opus  Alex- 
andrinum.  Other  parts  of  the  pave- 
ment are  formed  by  slab-tombs,  with 
figures  in  relief^  of  the  14>th  and  15th 
centuries.  In  the  centre  of  the  building 
is  the  octagonal  font,  about  14  ft.  in 
diameter.  At  the  alternate  sides  are 
4  small  conical  basins,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  when  baptism 
by  immersion  was  practised.  The  lower 
mouldings  of  the  font,  itself  of  white 
marble,  are  of  brocateUo.  The  ornamental 
rosettes  are  carved  in  the  marble,  and 
surrounded  with  mosaic-work.  The 
altar  and  the  enclosure  around  are  all 
decorated  in  the  same  style,  with  rosettes 
in  relief.  The  great  ornament,  however, 
of  this  building  is  the  pergamo,  or 
pulpit,  by  Nicolo  JPisano,  This  work, 
erected  in  1260,  was  so  much  prized, 
that  it  was  placed  under  the  special 
guardianship  of  the  law;  and  during 
the  holy  week  the  Podestd  was  sworn 
to  send  one  of  his  officers,  with  a  proper 
guard,  to  preserve  it  from  injury.  It 
is  of  an  hexagonal  form,  resting  upon 
7  pillars,  of  various  materials:  five  are 
of  granite,  each  of  different  kinds — one 
of  brocatello,  and  one  of  Pisan  marble. 
These  columns  stand  alternately  on  the 
ground  and  upon  crouching  lions,  and 
the  central  pillar  upon  crouching 
human  figures,  griffins,  and  lions. 
These  are  imitated  from  similar  sup- 
porters in  Lombard  buildings.  The 
arches  are  circular,  but  in  each  is  a 
Gothic  trefoil;  figures  are  placed  in 
the  spandrils  of  the  arches,  and  the 
moid  dings  are,  with  slight  variations, 
taken  from  Boman  architecture.  The 
bas-reliefs  are  the  following: — 1.  The 
Nativitv.  2.  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.  3.  The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple.  4.  The  Crucifixion.  5.  The 
Last  Judgment;  a  very  exti'aordinary 
production.  Underneath  are  the  lines 
recording  the  date  and  the  name  of  the 
artist.  The  sixth  side  is  occupied  by  the 
doorway.  There  are  two  marble  desks ; 
ctaff  for  reading  the  Gospel,  another 
/ffjrar  down  for  the  JSpistle.     The  first, 


projecting  from  the  side  of  the  pulpit, 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  and  sup- 
ported by  an  eagle ;  the  second,  rising 
from  the  staircase,  rests  upon  a  bracket 
column  of  brocatello ;  the  seats  round 
the  font  in  handsome  modem  intarsia- 
work,  by  a  Pisan  artist. 

The  Campo  Santo.  This  celebrated 
cemetery,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  every  similar  place  of  interment 
in  Italy,  was  founded  by  Archbishop 
Ubaldo  (1188-1200).  The  prelate, 
on  his  return  from  JPalestine,  whence 
he  was  expelled  by  Saladin,  found  some 
compensation  for  his  defeat  by  bring- 
ing back  his  53  vessels  laden  with 
earth  from  Mount  Calvary.  This 
earth  was  said  to  reduce  to  dust 
within  24  hours  dead  bodies  buried  in 
it.  He  deposited  it  in  groimd  which 
he  purchased;  but  the  present  struc- 
ture, enclosing  it,  was  not  begun  until 
1278,  hj  Giovanni  Pisano.  The  tracery 
of  the  arches  is  Gothic,  and  much 
speculation  was  occasioned  by  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  coeval  with  the 
arcade;  but  it  is  in  fact  of  the  later 
half  of  the  15th  century,  having  been 
completed  in  1463;  it  was  originally 
intended  to  have  closed  them  with 
stained  glass.  Over  one  of  the  two 
entrance  doors  is  a  tabernacle  in 
marble,  with  6  statues  by  GHov.  Pi- 
sano.  The  dimensions  of  the  bmlding 
within  are — ^length,  415  ft.  6  in. ;  width, 
137  ft.  10  in. ;  from  the  pavement  to 
the  roof  of  the  corridors,  46  ft. ;  width, 
34  ft.  6  in. 

The  collection  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments is  interesting.  The  greater 
number,  however,  do  not  belong  to  the 
place,  having  been  brought  from  the 
Duomo  and  other  churches  in  the 
Pisan  territory.  The  Pisans  began 
collecting  at  an  early  period,  not  merely 
for  curiosity,  but  for  use;  interring 
their  departed  friends  in  the  sarcophagi 
of  pagan  times.  The  Campo  Santo 
was  (dready  a  museum  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  It 
owes  its  present  rich  collection  to  the 
exertions  of  the  late  Cavaliere  LasiniOy 
who  was  jvistly  a^^ointed  Coxiservatore 
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of  the  edifice  which  he  rescued  from 
destruction,  and  illustrated  bj  his  en- 
gravings. 

Of  the  sarcophagi  appropriated  by 
the  Fisans,  the  finest  in  point  of  work- 
manship, as  well  as  the  most  interest- 
ing as  a  monument  of  history,  is  that 
which  contains  the  body  of  the  Coun- 
tess Beatrice,  mother  oi  the  celebrated 
Countess  Matilda.  It  stands  near  the 
middle  of  the  N.  cloister,  and  has  this 
inscription  beneath  it: — 

'*  Qvamvis  peccatrix  sum  Domna  vocata  Beatrix 
In  taxnalo  miasa  jaceo  qun  Comitissa." 

A.D.  MLXXVI. 

The  bas-relief,  which  was  much 
studied  by  Nicola  Pisano,  represents 
Fheedra  and  Hippolitus.*  It  is  not  of 
a  more  ancient  date  than  the  age  of 
the  Antonines. 

Several  Eoman  sarcophagi  are  nearly 
of  one  pattern,  the  front  covered 
with  a  curved  fluting  ;  the  flutings 
closing  upon  a  tablet  in  the  centre, 
with  figures  at  the  angles.  They 
have  generally,  with  more  or  less 
alteration,  been  adapted  as  mediseval 
sepulchres:  sometimes  armorial  bear- 
ings  are  inserted  in  the  ancient  wreaths, 
or  tablets,  or  inscriptions  in  Gh)thic 
capitals  running  along  the  mouldings 
or  amidst  the  imagery.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  following : — Aldobrando 
del  Bondo  lies  in  a  sarcophagus,  on 
which  is  sctdptured  Hercules  and 
Omphale.  That  borrowed  by  the  noble 
family  of  the  Porcari  displays  beautiful 
foliage  only.  Cupid  and  Psyche  twice 
repeated,  river  gods,  and  Ganymede, 
cover  the  marble  which  contained  the 
bones  of  Ghallo  Ognelli,  a  magistrate 
of  the  republic.  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion  are  sculptured  on  the  sarco- 
phagus which  once  contained  the 
bodies  of  Gherardo  del  Canfera,  Paula 
his  wife,  and  Francesco  his  son ;  whilst 
Beato  della  Pace  rested  in  a  tomb  orna- 
mented by  a  Victory  or  Fsbne.  Some- 
times the  more  prominent  sculptures 
have  been  recut  or  altered  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  :  one  example,  amongst  many, 
may  be  seen  in  a  tomb  bearing  the  in- 
scription, "  Biduinus  fecit."  There  are 
wme  ounouB  specimenB  of  the  work  of 


the  early  Christians :  thus  the  type  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  is  frequently  found 
upon  them,  as  in  the  frescoes  and  bas- 
rehefs  in  the  Boman  catacombs. 

The  statue  erected  by  the  Pisans 
as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  I.,  and  originally 
placed  over  a  doorway  of  the  Duomo, 
surrounded  by  three  of  his  coun- 
cillors, as  they  are  called,  may  be 
seen  in  the  N.  corridor  in  a  toler- 
able state  of  preservation.  Another 
imperial  monument,  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  VII.,  or  of  Luxem- 
bourg (died  1312),  in  the  W.  corridor, 
by  Tino  da  Camiano,  contrasts  singu- 
larly, from  its  elaborateness,  with  the 
simplicity  of  that  of  the  Suabian 
Emperor.  Henry  was  the  great  pro- 
tector of  the  Pisans,  and  equally  the 
enemy  of  Florence,  The  Italians  main- 
tain that  he  died  a  natural  death ;  the 
Germans,  that  a  Dominican  friar 
poisoned  him  in  administering  the 
sacrament  at  Buonconvento. 

Numerous  relics  of  the  14th  centy. 
are  interesting.  The  sepulchre  of 
Count  Bonifazio  della  Gherardesca,  and 
his  family,  is  amongst  the  most  worthy 
of  notice ;  it  is  near  to  that  of  Henry 
VII.,  and  was  removed  from  the 
church  of  San  Francesco ;  but  it  has 
lost  many  of  the  statues  which  adorned 
it  where  it  originally  stood. 

A  statue  of  Herculed,  with  a  lioness 
at  his  feet  and  a  cub  in  his  hand, 
is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  ancient 
Pisans  from  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 
It  is  square,  and  exhibits  rather  ti 
peculiar  style.  Other  authorities  ascribe 
this  ancient  statue  to  a  Pisan  artist  of 
the  16th  centy. 

Two  inscriptions  inserted  in  the 
walls,  containmg  decrees  of  the  colony 
of  Pisa  in  memory  of  Lucius  and  Caius, 
the  sons  of  Augustus,  and  decreeing  a 
public  mourning  for  them,  are  interest- 
ing, as  illustratrDg  the  municipal  liis- 
tory  of  the  Boman  Empire.  Near  them 
is  a  cenotaph,  discovered  in  1595,  in 
the  ruins  of  the  cathed3»L,^T\dL««sg^"«R^ 
to  b©  t\k«fc  oi  \rodKvxx.%  Cab«»x>Xs^  ^^ 
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A  Eoman  bas-relief  of  the  Lower 
ISmpire  was  supposed  by  popular  tra- 
dition to  represent  the  delivery  of 
Migharino,  a  Tillage  near  Pisa,  from 
a  serpent  which  mfested  the  woods 
around.  The  people  consulted  Nifio 
Orlandi,  the  sculptor ;  and  he, .  by 
means,  of  ai^  iron  cage  or  trap,  con- 
structed with  wonderftil  art,  captured 
the  beast,  and  brought  him  into  the 
city.  The  cage  is,  in  fact,  the  usual 
Boman  plaustrum,  drawn  by  oxen ; 
but  the  load  is,  though  entirely  imlike 
a  serpent,  yet  a  strange  nondescript,  and 
the  compartment  in  the  centre  is  sur- 
rounded by  four  semisaurian  monsters. 

Some  valuable  fragments  from  the 
Duomo  and  its  adjoining  appendages 
are  here ;  e.  ff.  &  triplet,  apparently  re- 
presenting theological  virtues,  part  of 
the  ancient  pulpit,  by  Nicolo  IHsano, 
The  outline  of  the  bodies  and  limbs  is 
seen  beneath  an  ample  drapery,  with 
graceful  effect.  Four  bas-reliefe  from 
the  spapdrils  of  the  arches  of  the  same 
pulpit  represent  prophets.  A  beautiful 
fragment  by  Oiovanni  Pisano,  repre- 
senting the  Seven  Sciences,  smaU  female 
figunes  in  alto-rilievo.  There  is  Chram- 
mciTi  with  a  child  on  each  knee  sucking 
her  breasts,  and  Philosophy,  crowned  as 
the  Queen  of  the  S<aences.  The  statue 
of  Justice  on  this  pedesti^  is  also  by 
G.  Pisano.  A  small  statue  of  St.  Peter, 
described  by  Yasari  as  in  his  time 
standing  upon  one  of  the  vases  for 
holy  water  in  the  baptistery ;  good. 
The  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  by 
Minmaldo  Pisa/no,  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  present  more  gorgeous  one. 
Several  capitals,  dislodged  during  the 
repairs  of  the  Duomo  and  the  Cam- 
panile, enable  the  observer  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  original  style  of  these 
buildings.  An  altar-screen,  by  Tomaso 
Pisano,  shows  a  profusion  of  labour : 
the  Virgin  is  in  the  centre  compart- 
ment, six  saints  on  either  side.  It  is 
remarkable  for  simplicity  united  to  a 
profusion  of  ornament. 

There  are  perhaps  300  other  speci- 
mens of  sculpture  here ;    but  we  can 
onl^  notice  a  few.      The    celebrated 
bronze  Oriffon,    which  stood  on  the 


pinnacle  of  the  Duomo.  It  is  the  work  - 
of  Arabic  artists,  and  inscribed  with 
Cufic  characters,  but  once  supposed  to 
be  Egyptian  or  Etruscan.  Though  Ara- 
bian, it  is  as  clearly  not  Mahometan, 
and  it  is  most  probably  an  idol  or  a 
talisman  belonging  to  the  Druses,  or 
some  other  of  the  tribes  wha  even 
still  secre^  reject  the  doctrines  6f  the 
Koran.  The  portion  of  the  chains  of 
the  port  of  Pisa  taken  by  the  G^oese 
in  1362,  and  by  them  given  to  the 
Florentines,  and  for  so  long  a  period 
suspended  over  the  doors  of  the  bap- 
tistery in  Florence ;  they  were  restored 
to  the  Pisans  in  1848,  and  are  now 
hung  up  in  the  W.  ambulatory  over 
the  tomb  of  Henry  of  Luxembourg,  as 
a  "pegno  e  segnacolo  diun  era  novella," 
as  the  inscription  beneath  informs  us, 
as  well  as  those  which  hung  on  the 
Porta  Tacca  at  G-enoa,  still  more  re- 
cently restored. 

The  Ambulatory  is  paved  with  slab 
tombs,  said  to  be  600  in  number,  of  the 
Pisan  families  who  had  the  right  of  in- 
terment here.  They  are  mostly  in  low 
relief,  much  worn  by  the  feet  of  genera- 
4;ions  who  have  troddei^  them ;  and 
are  interesting  as  specimens  of  cos- 
tume of  different  classes  of  -citizens, 
doctors,  knights,  merchants,  bishops, 
abbots.  The  dates  of  these  figures  are 
generally  between  1400  and  1500.  The 
other  tombs  in  the  Camp'o  Santo  that 
may  be  particularised  as  fine  examples 
are — the  monument  of  Antonio  di  San 
Pietro,  a  celebrated  civilian,  1428;  of 
Bishop  Eicci,  1418  j  and  of  Philip 
Deaco,  the  urn  of  the  finest  style  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  of  the  school  of  B. 
da  Settignano,  or  Bossellini.  Burials 
rarely  take  place  here  now. 

Amongst  the  more  modem  monu- 
ments the  following  are  deserving  of 
notice :  —  To  Vacca  Berlinghieri,  a 
distinguished  surgeon  of  Pisa,  with 
a  bas-relief  from,  the  history  of 
Tobias,  by  2%orwaldsen,  t^  the  1. 
of  one  of  the  western  entrance. 
The  monuments  <rf  Pignotti,  the  his- 
torian of  Tuscany ;  of  Algarotti,  erected 
by  Frederick  the  Great ;  of  Francesco 
Brunacci,  "b^  "BottoUxo,  Twjaa'i  b^  bia 
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of  dispraise :  and  until  Lasinio  called 
the  attention  of  the-  authorities  to 
the  preservation  of  these  valuable 
works  of  early  art,  they  were  not 
merely  neglected,- but  exposed  to  inten- 
tional injury.  Some  of  the  paintings 
of  G^iotto  were  destroyed,  to  make 
room  for  the  tasteless  monument  of  Al- 
garotti.  All  are  more  or  less  spoiled  by 
damp.  Damp  sea-air,  damp  walls,  and 
an  "  intonaco"  or  plaster,  which,  pro- 
bably from  the  nature  of  the  lime  em- 
ployed, appears  to  have  been  peculiarly 
absorbent  of  humidity,  have  all  contri- 
buted to  the  decay.  Hence  the  colours 
are  generally  faded ;  some  of  the  paint- 
ings have  almost  entirely  scaled  off 
from  the  wall,  and  others  in  large  por- 
tions. When  the  "  itUonaco  "  has  been 
thus  removed,  the  design  is  often  seen 
drawn  upon  the  wall  in  a  red  outline. 

The  subjects  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  series  are  found  in  that  version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  which  was  read  in 
the  monastic  paraphrases.  The  rest 
are  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

We  shall  describe  the  paintings  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand,  although 
not  strictly  that  in  which  they  were 
executed:  it  is  that  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Lassinio  in  his  great  work 
on  the  Campo  Santo  (Fitture  a  Fresco 
del  Campo  Santo  di  Pisa,  fol.  1812) ; 
their  positions  are  marked  by  figures 
in  a  (  ),  and  correspond  to  the  Nos.  on 
the  annexed  plan.* 

•  Since  Lassinlo's  publUsattociA^^  «!i«Dss«^\} 


widow,  who  is  represented  as  an  "  in- 
consolabile"  In  this  corridor  have 
been  placed  recently  statues  of  Nicolo 
da  Pisa  by  Solomi  (1853),  and  of 
Leonardo  Fibonacci  by  Paganucci 
(1863).  Near  the  monument  of 
Henry  of  Luxembourg  has  been  re- 
cently placed  a  tablet  to  the  Inemory 
of  the  citizens  of  Pisa  who  were  killed 
during  the  Lombard  campaign  in  1848, 
bearing  the  following  simple  inscrip- 
tion : — "  Andarono  aUa  G-uerra  da  Pisa, 
morirono  per  V  Italia,"  followed  by  the 
names  of  the  deceased,  amongst  whom 
was  Professor  Pilla,  the  eminent  geo- 
logist, killed  at  Curtatone. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
frescoes  on  the  walls ;  but,  owing  to  the 
space  which  even  this  will  occupy,  we 
must  refer  the  visitor  to  Kugler's  Hand- 
book and  Cavalcaselle's  History  of 
Italian  Painting  for  critical  remarks. 

About  the  time  when  the  structure 
was  completed  GHoUo  had  just  finished 
a  painting  of  St.  Francis  receiving  the 
stigmata  from  which  he  acquired  great 
credit.  It  was  placed  in  the  church  of 
St.  Francis,  which  then  was  one  of  the 
most  favourite  places  of  devotion  in 
Pisa ;  and  the  citizens,  little  as  they 
loved  Florence,  yet  did  not  reject  the 
advantage  which  they  could  derive  from 
the  skill  of  a  citizen  of  the  rival  city. 
He  began  his  works  with  six  paintings 
from  the  history  of  Job,  forming  the 
commencement  of  this  interesting  series 
of  early  fresco-paintings. 

It  is  but   recently  that    travellers  ^^  ^^  ^^      

have  described  the  paintings  of   the  y'JJj^^ekxA^  xaw^jS^.  Vs^^'^  «^  "^-^^T^ 
Campo  Santo  otherwise  than  in  terms  \ very  ol  c«o!teBiv>^«!rs  ^^««bw»:^^ 
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With  few  exceptions,  they  are  in  two 
ranges,  one  above  and  the  other  below. 
Of  the  first  series  (on  the  eastern 
wall)  the  authorship  is  much  contested, 
some  attributing  the  paintings  to  Btif- 
falmaccOf  and  others  to  Antonio  Vite^ 
about  1339.  The  two  first,  however, 
appear  to  belong  with  certainty  to 
the  former. 

The  Resurrection,  the  Apparition  of 
Christ  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  Ascen- 
sion (1) ;  retouched.  These  subjects 
are  amongst  the  most  doubtful  oi  the 
series ;  they  are  near  the  S.B.  comer 
of  the  Campo  Santo. 

The  Crucifixion  (2)  ;  much  damaged, 
and  portions  are  by  other  and  inferior 
hands.  The  group  representing  the 
fainting  of  the  Yirgin,  and  the  Angels 
siuTounding  the  Saviour,  are  the  best 
preserved. 

We  now  pass  to  the  series  by  Andrea 
Oi'gagna,  near  the  angle  of  the  S. 
corridor,  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance. 
Including  The  Last  Judgment,  The 
Triumph  of  Death,  and  The  Infernal 
Regions. 

The  subjects  of  these  paintings  are 
represented  by  the  same  artist  in  the 
Strozzi  Chapel  in  Santa  Maria  No- 
▼ella;  but  there  are  many  differences 
in  the  conception  as  weU  as  in  the 
treatment  of  the  details.  1.  The  Last 
Judgment  (3)  is  wholly  by  Andrea,  well 
preserved,  and  full  of  strong  and 
strange  expression.  The  two  great 
masses  of  the  blessed  and  the  con- 
denmed  are  divided  by  the  ministering 
archangels.  In  both  are  seen  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  several  ranks  and 
orders  of  men, — the  first  receiving  the 
invitation  to  join  the  Lord  with  joy, 
the  latter  listening  to  their  condemna- 
tion with  horror,  shame,  and  despair. 
There  are  here  some  touches  of  the 
satirical  spirit  observable  in  Santa 
Maria  Novella:  kings,  queens,  and 
monks  are  amongst  the  damned  j  and 

these  changes  have  been  adopted  in  the  text. 
^or  ftirtber  detaOs  the  reader  can  consult  'The 
ffistorr  of  Painting  in  Italy/  by  Crowe  and 
dira/caaelle,  London,  1864. 


a  Franciscan  friar,  who  had  risen 
amongst  the  good,  is  stopped  by  the 
archangel,  and  carried  to  the  other 
side ;  and  one,  in  the  ahito  civile  of 
Florence,  who  has  risen  on  the  side  of 
the  condemned,  is  led  to  the  side  of  the 
blessed.  The  angels  dividing  the  two 
companies  are  good.  St.  Michael,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  cross  on  his  cuirass,  is 
one  of  the  three'  archangels  executing 
vengeance.  King  Solomon  is  represented 
as  rising  exactly  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  and  apparently  uncertain  as 
to  where  he  should  place  himself.  An 
archangel  in  the  centre  holds  the  sen- 
tences "  Come  ye  blessed"  and  "  De- 
part from  me"  m  either  hand ;  beneath 
are  the  angels  sounding  the  trumpets  ; 
and  in  firont  a  third,  clothed  in  a 
long  garment,  and  half  concealing  his 
coimtenance.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  figure  represents  the  guardian 
angel  grieving  at  the  loss  of  so  many 
who  had  been  committed  to  his  charge. 
Higher  still  are  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

The  Inferno. — This  was  executed, 
according  to  Vasari,  by  JBemardo 
after  the  designs  of  Andrea ;  and  the 
lower  portions  having  scaled  off*,  they 
were  repainted  by  Solazzano  in  1530. 

The  Triumph  of  Death,  by  Andrea 
Orgagna  (3). — ^This  has  been  considered 
as  one  undivided  composition ;  but  it 
seems  rather  a  series  of  allegories  bear- 
ing upon  the  theme  of  the  destiny  of 
mankind;  quaint  and  almost  uncouth. 
The  subject  on  the  I.  of  the  spectator 
was  suggested'  by  the  once  popular  le- 
gend of  the  three  kings,  who,  hunting 
in  a  forest,  were  conducted  to  three 
open  tombs,  in  which  they  beheld  the 
ghastly  corpses  from  which  they  were 
to  receive  the  warning  calling  them  to 
repentance.  Orgagna  has  represented 
the  bodies  in  three  stages  of  decay ; 
and  the  three  leaders  of  the  proud 
cavalcade  equally  display  three  grada- 
tions of  sentiment — Ught  unconcern, 
earnest  reflection,  and  contemptuous 
disgust.  It  is  said  by  Yasari  that  the 
second  is  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  T.,  ox  Wve  "B«N«nKa\  ^w^  >Dftft 
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third  of  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola, 
the  Signore  of  Pisa.  In  the  second 
great  compartment  on  the  rt.,  the  De- 
stroying Angel,  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  hat's  wings,  is  ahout  to  level  with 
a  scythe  a  joyous  party  of  youths 
and  damsels,  exhibiting  what  we  may 
suppose  the  cream  of  Florentine  fsishion. 
On  the  other  side  are  the  wretched, 
the  blind  and  maimed,  the  diseased, 
imploring  Death,  but  in  vain,  to  relieve 
them  from  their  miseries  in  these  yerses, 
inscribed  beneath  them : — 

<*  Da  che  prosperftade  ci  ha  lasciatl : 
O  morte,  medicina  d'  ogni  pena, 
Deh  t  vieni  a  dame  ormai  1'  uldma  eena." 

The  man  holding  a  falcon  is  supposed 
to  be  Castruccio,  the  Lord  of  Lucca, 
and  the  female  near  him  Dealta,  the 
wife  of  Filippo  Tedici,  who  betrayed 
Pistoia  to  Castruccio  in  1322  (see  p. 
55).  Below  are  those  whom  Death 
has  smitten, — the  rich  and  powerful, 
knights,  sovereigns,  and  prelates,  old 
and  young;  the  departing  souls,  re- 
presented as  new-bom  babes,  seized  by 
angels  or  demons  as  they  issue  with 
the  last  boeath  of  the  departed.  In 
one  of  these  Orgagna  has  effectively  de- 
picted the  horror  of  the  soul  at  finding 
itself  in  the. grasp  of  a  demon.  The 
sky  above  is  filled  with  angels  and 
demons  bearing  off  the  souls  to  bliss 
or  punishment :  the  group  of  an  angel 
and  a  demon,  pulling  an  unfortunate 
fftt  friar  by  the  legs  and  arms,  to  obtain 
possession  of  him,  shows  with  what 
liberty  artists  were  allowed  to  deal 
with  the  rehgious  orders  in  the  14ith 
century.  In  other  parts  the  demons  are 
bearing  off  their  prey  to  a  volcano,  pro- 
bably Mount  Etna,  which,  according 
to  the  legends,  was  considered  as  the 
entrance  of  the  infernal  regions.  In 
the  last  portion,  to  the  rt.  of  the  pic- 
ture, is  a  subject  which  has  no  appa- 
rent connection  with  the  rest,  imless  it 
be  supposed  to  designate  the  blessing 
attendant  on  retirement  from  the  world. 
It  represents  aged  recluses,  one  tending 
his  goat,  and  another  gatiiering  fruit. 
Vasari  bestows  high  praise  on  these 
figures. 
T^  SaitOs  of  the  Desert^  by  Ptetro 


Laurati  (4). — ^This  compartment  is  filled 
with  groups  representing  the  labours 
and  conversation  of  these  anchorites, 
as  weU  as  their  temptations.  One  is 
lodged  in  a  tree ;  another  recluse  is 
receiving  food  through  the  window  of 
the  cell  in  which  he  is  immured ;  some 
busily  employed  in  basket  -  making. 
Sturdy  demons  'are  assaulting  and 
scourging  St.  Anthony.  Panutius  is 
resisting  the  temptation  of  a  fair  fiend, 
by  putting  his  hands  into  the  flame. 
St.  Hilarion  expelling  the  dragon  which 
infested  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia: 
HiLarion  advances  in  calm  confidence, 
whilst  his  companion  is  about  to  retreat 
in  terror.  The  groups  are  jotted  over 
the  wall,  as  in  a  Chinese  paper-hanging. 

Simone  Memmi  (died  1344),  the 
painter  of  Laura  and  friend  of  Petrarch 
(see  Flobence,  Sta.  Maria  Novella), 
when  first  called  to  assist  in  adorning 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  began  near 
the  easternmost  entrance  by  the — 1. 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  over  the  door. 
There  is  beauty  in  the  movement  of  the 
angels  and  the  solemn  modesty  of  the 
principal  figure ;  and  the  picture  is  still 
in  good  preservation,  and  tolerably 
free  from  restorations.  The  series 
illustrates  the  life  of  St.  Banieri,  who 
was  held  in  great  veneration  in  Pisa,  his 
native  town.  They  are  painted  in  six 
compartments — the  three  uppermost, 
attributed  by  Yasari  to  Memmiy  appear 
from  a  contemporary  document  to  have 
been  executed  by  Andrea  da  Firerute  in 
1377,  the  others  by  Antonio  Veniziano, 
who  continued  them  in  1386. 

St.  Ranier^s  Call  (5)— the  first 
in  the  series — ^represents  the  saint's 
sudden  call  from  a  life  of  worldly 
vanity.  He  is  represented  as  leaving 
off  playing  upon  the  cembalo^  while  the 
gay  assemblage  of  damsels  are  still 
dancing.  The  graceful  female  figures 
are  evidently  portraits  ;  they  accuratelv 
represent  the  costume  of  the  age,  ana, 
with  the  surrounding  architecture, bring 
the  scenes  of  the  Decameron  before  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator.  The  moment 
chosen  is  when  one  of  the  damaeU  ^.d.* 
die&«e«  'fia.'msen.  V\^  >0^«6  nr w^ya^'^^^'^ 
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to  Fra*  Alberto  Leccapecore,  a  man  of 
holy  life,  who  was  then  passing  along 
the  way.  Kanieri  obeys  the  word,  and 
follows  Alberto  to  the  church  of  St. 
Vitus ;  and  here  serersd  passages  are 
again  accumulated,  amongst  others  the 
restoration  of  his  sight,  which  he  had 
lost  by  weeping  for  his  sins.  The 
greater  portion  has  been  retouched. 

St.  Manieri  embarks  upon  a  Galleon 
for  the  Holy  Land  (6). — It  is  not 
easy,  however,  to  make  out  what  is  the 
subject  of  this  picture.  It  seems  to  be 
St.  Kanieri  returning  in  a  PisEm  yessel, 
bringing  the  relics  of  some  saint.    And 

St.  Ranieri  as  a  Pilgrim  (7). — ^Three 
passages  are  imited  in  the  next  paint- 
ing. In  the  centre,  Banieri  receives 
the  schiavina,  or  robe  of  a  hermit,  the 
single  garment  which  he  wore.  The 
Virgin  enthroned,  the  crescent  moon 
beneath  her  feet,  a  star  upon  her  rt. 
shoulder  (the  first  of  these  symbols 
being  an  emblem  of  the  immaculate 
conception),  receives  his  vow.  This 
portion  is  much  damaged.  Two  grace- 
ful female  saints  have  fortunately  nearly 
escaped  injury. 

3.  The  Demon  disturbing  him  in  the 
Choir,  and  retreating  discomfited,  clos- 
ing his  ears ;  and  Sanieri^s  Distribution 
of  Alms  after  his  return  from.  Palestine. 

The  Saint*  s  Departure  from  the  Holy 
Land  (7)  and  Betum  to  Pisa  (it  has 
nearly  perished)  j  and  the  legend  of  St. 
Banieri  rendering  visible  to  the  Fraij^u- 
lent' Innkeeper  the  demon,  in  the  shape 
of  a  winged  monster,  sitting  upon  the 
cask  of  wine.  The  delinquent  was  wont 
to  dilute  the  noble  liquor  which  he  sold, 
and  St.  Banieri  first  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  deny  the  fact,  by  pouring  some 
of  the  article  into  the  fold  of  his  schia- 
vina, wh^i  the  wine  passed  through 
and  the  water  remained  behind. 

The  Death  and  Funeral  of  St. 
Ranieri  (8). — This  is  in  two  compart- 
ments, and  is  exceedingly  damaged. 

Lastly,  The  Miracles  of  St.  Banieri, 
tvorked  after  his  Death  (9),  almost 
wholly  gone ;  the  chief  and  best  figure 
was  that  of  the  mother  invoking  the 
saint  on  behalf  of  her  dying  child. 
Sir  compartmenta  were  painted  by 


Spinello  Aretino ;  the  three  lower  are 
entirely  defaced.  These  were  considered 
by  Vasari,  who  saw  them  in  a  more 
perfect  state  '(though  even  in  his  time 
they  were  not  free  from  injury),  as 
the  best  specimens  of  the  colouring 
and  design  of  this  artist. 

The  three  which  remain  are  subjects 
froiti  the  life  of  St,  Ephesus  and  St, 
Potitus. 

1.  The  first  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments,— ^the  saint  before  the  Pre* 
lect  of  Sardinia,  mi!ich  injured;  and  the 
apparition  of  our  Lord*  commanding 
St.  Ephesus  to  desist  from  persecuting 
the  Christians. 

St.  Fphesus  fighting  against  the 
Pagans  in  Sardinia  (10). — This,  like 
the  preceding,  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, and  is  imfortunately  also 
much  injured.  Here  is  represented 
the  second  apparition  of  our  Lord  to 
the  saint :  a  winged  horseman,  with  a 
cross  on  his  breast,  is  presenting  to 
him  a  spear,  or  long  staff.  The  same 
figure  is  afterwards  seen  engaged  in 
the  battle ;  St.  Ephesus  is  kneeling  to 
this  figure.  The  circumstance  of  this 
event  taking  place  in  an  island  is  repre- 
sented by  the  sea  winding  at  the  bottom. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Fphesus  (12). — In 
the  centre  is  a  strange  and  unpleasing 
representation  of  the  saint  in  the  fiery 
furnace.  The  most  commendable  part 
of  the  design  is  the  consternation  of 
the  bystanders  at  the  flames  coming 
out  against  themselves. 

Of  the  paintings  executed  by  Fran- 
cesco da  Volterra  in  1371,  and  until 
lately  supposed  to  have  been  by  Giotto 
at  the  end  of  the  13th  centy.,  which 
comprehended  the  principal  subjects  of 
the  life  of  Job,  three  remain  in  part. 

The  first  of  the  three  forming  the 
upper  series,  the  subject  of  which  is  Job 
feeding  the  poor,  and  feasting  with  his 
friends,  has  several  outlines  and  heads 
which  remain,  and  are  very  graceful. 

The  Temptation  of  Job  (13).— As 
usualin  compositions  of  this  date,  a  series 
of  subjects  is  included  in  one  painting. 
The  first  portion  shows  the  tempting 
demon  pleading  before  the  Almighty. 
Beneath,  feonlVj  mdicaX,^^  \&  ^  ^da 
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perspective  of  the  sea,  with  islands. 
The  centre  is  formed  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Sabeans,  the  bat-winged  demon 
soaring  above,  and  bearing  the  aveng- 
ing sword.  The  whole  is  much  in- 
jured; and  the  third  passage  in  this 
compartment  is,  in  par£U;uhir,  so  much 
defaced,  that  it  is  cUMcult  to  make  out 
the  subject.  It  seems  to  have  rejwre- 
sented  the  destruction  of  the  house 
where  the  sons  of  Job  were  feasting. 

Job  visited  by  Ms  ISriends  (14). — Two 
subjects  are  included  in  this  picture : 
the  conversation  of  Job  with  his  friends, 
and  the  firiends  of  Job  receiving  their 
rebuke  from  the  Lord.  *'  It  is  singular 
that  Elihu  is  absent  from  the  whole 
composition." — It.  Thebackgi:oundk 
formed  almost  entirely  of  arcMtecture. 
To  the  rt.  of  Algarotti*s  monument 
there  still  remains  the  figure  of  Job 
receiving  in  prayer  the  news  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. 

At  the  W.  extremity  of  the  N.  wall 
(15,  16,  17,  18)  are  four  remarkable 
subjects,  histories  from  the  G-enesis,  by 
IHeiro  PucciOj  called  Pietro  da  Orvieto, 
and  not  by  Buffalmacco  as  stated  by 
Vasari. 

The  Universe  (15). — A  curious  allego- 
rical representation  of  the  Creation,  re- 
presenting our  Lord  holding  the  sphere 
of  the  imiverse,  delineated  according 
to  the  cosmology  of  the  middle  ages : 
the  earth  in  the  centre  surrounded  by 
the  elementary  and  planetary  spheres, 
the  empyrean  and  other  heavens,  and 
the  celestial  hierarchies,  the  names  in 
G^othic  characters.  The  same  idea  is 
adopted  in  the  fine  painting  by  Luini 
in  tne  Litta  palace  at  Milan  (p.  205). 
In  the  lower  comers  are  the  two  great 
doctors,  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  A  short  descriptive  and  de- 
votional poem  is  inscribed  below. 

The  Creation  (16).— The  creation  of 
man  and  of  woman ;  the  temptation ;  the 
expulsion  from  Paradise,  and  the  state 
of  labour  subsequent  and  consequent. 

The  Death  of  Abel  (17).— The  two 
sacrifices,  the  dieath  of  Abel,  and  Gain 
killed,  according  to  the  tradition,  in  a 
thicket,  by  Lamech's  servant,  who  is 
bulled  bjr  hie  mAater, 


Noahandihe  Deluge  (18). — The  build- 
ing of  the  ark,  the  return  of  the  dove, 
and  the  sacrifice  after  the  deluge.  The 
curiosity  of  the  females,  leaning  upon 
the  open  timbers  of  the  ark  and  con- 
templating the  work,  is  rendered  with 
nature  and  simplicity. 

These  frescoes  are  surrounded  by 
elegant  borders  in  which  is  introduced 
the  portrait  (according  to  Vasari)  of 
Buffalmacco.  It  is  in  that  which  divides 
the  Abel  and  Cain  from  the  Deluge. 

The  Series  of  Biblical  Histories^  by 
Pietro  di  OrvietOy  was  continued  by 
Benozzo  Gozzoli.  They  are  the  finest, 
and  also  by.  far  the  most  extensive, 
occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  N. 
wall ;  Vasari  calls  the  work  "opera  terri- 
biUssima  e  da  metter  paura  a  una  legione 
di  pittori;"  and  they  employed  the 
painter  16  years,  from  1469  to  1485. 
We  begin  in  the  lower  range  with — 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Vine^  and  the 
Drunkenness  of  Noah  (20). — One  good 
group  consists  of  a  female  receiving  a 
heavy  basket  of  grapes  from  the  gatherer 
of  the  fruit,  standing  on  a  ladder  above. 
In  the  rt.-hand  comer  is  the  well-known 
figure  of  a  female  pretending  to  cover 
her  face  with  her  hand,  but  slily  peeping 
through  hier  fingers,  which  has  given 
rise  to  theconmion  saying  at  Pisa, "  Come 
la  Vergognosa  del  Campo  Santo." 

The  Curse  of  Cham  (21).— The  prin- 
cipal group  consists  of  the  patriarch,  his 
wife,  and  the  object  of  the  malediction. 

The  Building -of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
(22). — The  architecture  and  costume 
show  Florence  in  Gozzoli*s  time.  It 
contains  several  portraits.  In  one 
group  are  seen  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
Pater  Patri®,  his  son  Pietro,  and  his 
grandsons  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano.  Po- 
Utian  is  represented  (wearing  a  berettc^^ 
and  several  other  eminent  personages 
of  the  period. 

Histories  of  Abraham  (22). 

Abraham  and  Lot  in  Egypt, — ^A 
crowded  and  rich  composition,  in  which 
the  history  of  the  patriarchs  is  repre- 
sented, from  the  first  strife  between 
their  herdsmen  and  the  ^om^fetti^^A 
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is  in  the  same  rich  and  formal  land 
The  two  principal  subjects  are 


scat 


— the  rescue  of  Lot  by  Abraham^  and 
the  offering  of  bread  and  wine  hy  Mel- 
chisedec,  which  occupy  the  rt.  and  the 
1.  of  the  picture.  The  battle  group  is 
eKCCuted  with  spirit. 

Abraham  and  ffoffar, — This  pic- 
ture consists  of  man^  spririted  groups, 
but  they  appear  disproportioned  with 
respect  to  each  other.  It  is  also  much 
damaged  in  parts.  In  the  portion  re- 
presenting Hagar  as  given  up  to  Sarah 
the  artist  has  introduced  a  portion  of  a 
city,  with  a  fine  group  in  the  dress  of  his 
time,  evidently  portraits,  though  now 
unknown.  A  remarkable  group  is  that 
of  Sarah  chastising  Hagar,  who  is  after- 
wards seen  at  a  distance  in  the  desert, 
accosted  by  the  angel.  GChe  whole  scene 
is  alive  with  birds  and  beasts,  oddly 
disposed  among  the  figures. 

Abraham  and  the  Worshippers  of 
Belus. — This  subject  is  taken  from  the 
Babbinical  traditions  so  widely  adopted 
in  the  middle  ages.  One  passage  re- 
presents Abraham  as  rescued  from  the 
fiery  pile  into  which  he  had  been  cast 
for  refusing  to  worship  the  idol  of 
Belus,  whilst  Nachor  his  brother,  who 
complied,  is  consumed.  In  the  back- 
ground are  persons  struggling  and  fight- 
ing, supposed  to  be  allegorical  of  the 
crimes  produced  by  bad  government. 

Destruction  of  Sodom,  and  Escape  of 
Lot  (23). — Lot  and  his  figimily  are  placed 
upon  a  projecting  diff,  by  which  they 
are  brought  nearer  to  the  spectator 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  condemned 
city,  who  fill  the-  remainder  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  whose  prevailing  feeling  seems 
that  of  utter  despair. 

Sacrifice  of  Isaac  (24). — ^This  event 
is  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the 
picture,  which  includes  many  other  pas- 
sages. Quite  in  front  is  a  veiy  natural 
group  of  the  preparation  for  the 
journey.  The  composition  is  divided 
in  the  most  formal  manner  by  a  round- 
topped  tree  exactly  in  the  centre.  The 
rt.-hand  side  of  the  picture  is  crowded 
with  groups — the  strife  of  Isaac  and 
lahmAe^  the  sending  forth  of  Hagar, 
^e  appearance  of  the  angel  to  her  in 


the  desert,  and  the  preparation  for  the 
joumey-of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  As  in 
some  of  the  preceding  paintmgs,  Be- 
nozzo  has  introduced  a  rich  edifice. 

I%e  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
(  ). — On  the  1.,  under  a  splendid 
loggia,  is  Abraham,  sending  forth  Elea- 
zar.  Here  again,  if  the  %ure  of  the 
patriarch  were  abstracted,  we  have  an 
exact  representation  of  the  contempo- 
rary life  of  the  artist.  In  the  central 
subject  of  the  Meeting  at  the  Well, 
the  female  figures,  with  pitchers  on 
their  heads,  are  very  graceful.  The 
third  division  exhibits  the  Espousals 
and  the  Bridal  Feast. 

Birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau  (26). — Two 
passages  were  included  in  this  splendid 
composition,  one  of  them,  the  counsel- 
ling of  Jacob  by  his  mother,  is  de- 
stroyed. On  the  1.  is  the  birth  of  the 
twins.  The  nurse  of  Jacob  is  exulting 
in  the  beauty  of  her  nursling  over  his 
brother.  Beneath  a  triumphal  arch 
Esau  is  seen  yielding  his  birthright  to 
Jacob.  In  front  of  a  palazzo,  which, 
receding  in  perspective,  fills  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rt .  field  of  the  picture,  are 
subjects  of  th6  benediction  of  Isaac, 
and  the  return  of  Esau  from  the  chace. 

Jacob,  from  his  Departure  to  his  JS!»- 
pousals  toith  Rctchel.  —  A  succession 
of  groups,  containing  some  of  the  most 
graceful  compositions  of  the  artist. 
PecuUarly  beautiful  in  this  respect  are 
the  dancers  assembled  at  the  bridal 
festival  in  the  centre. 

Meeting  of  Jacob  and  '  JEsau  — 
Diauih. — In  the  foreground  are  intro- 
duced, very  prominently,  three  groups 
of  contemporary  portraits.  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici  is  easily  recognised.  The 
other  groups  are  spread  over  the  fields, 
of  which  the  background  is  even  more 
than  usually  rich  in  landscape  and  archi- 
tecture. Much  ofthe  fresco  has  fallen  ofi*, 
and  it  has  been  repainted  in  other  parts. 

The  Infancy  and  first  Miracle  of 
Moses  (28). — In  this  composition  the 
architecture  holds  a  most  prominent 
place.  Many  of  the  incidents  are 
taken  from  the  Apocryphal  traditions. 
In  the  first  group  the  infant  Moses  is 
seen  taking  the  ctQ\nx  fsom  the  head 
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of  Pharaoh,  and  casting  it  on  the 
ground.  Pharaoh's  daughter  looks  on 
with  a  smile  of  approval.  In  the  centre 
compartment  is  another  of  these  inci- 
dents ;  the  infjEtnt  stretching  forth  his 
hand  on  the  burning  coals,  having  pre- 
viously rejected  the  firuit  which  had 
been  offered  him.  Pharaoh's  daughter 
is  astonished  at  the  result  of  the  ordeal. 
Two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  who 
are  her  companions  in  this  and  the 
preceding  group,  are  evidently  por- 
traits. In  the  last  division  on  the  rt.  of 
the  spectator  is  the  changing  of  the  rod 
into  a  serpent  or  dragon.  The  nearest 
attendant  shrinks  away  in  fright. 

JPctssoffe  of  the  Med  Sea,  —  In 
the  background  is  a  wonderful  spread 
of  landscape,  in  many  parts  extremely 
injured,  and  in  others  retouched.  The 
best  portion,  though  the  least  conspi- 
cuous, is  that  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
with  the  people  of  Israel,  returning 
thanks  for  their  deliverance. 

The  Giving  of  the  Law  to  Moses. — 
Almost  entirely  obUterated.  The  prin- 
cipal groups  are  collected  at  either 
extremity  of  the  picture,  between  which 
the  view  opens  upon  Mount  Sinai. 

AcvrofCs  Itod  and  the  Brazen 
Serpent, — On  the  1.  of  the  picture 
is  the  examination  of  the  rods  of  the 
different  tribes.  In  the  centre  com- 
partment is  the  tabernacle.  Beyond 
is  Moses,  presenting  the  budding  rod 
to  the  h^tds  of  the  tribes,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  first  group.  Lastly,  is  the 
elevation  of  the  brazen  serpent,  here 
represented  as  a  winged  dragon.  This 
picture  also  has  suffered  much  from 
time,  and  more  from  restorers. 

The  Idfe  of  Joseph  (27),  from  his 
departure  from  his  f&ther's  house  to 
his  deUverance  from  prison.  Here 
also  the  groups  representing  the  pas- 
sages included  in  this  portion  of  sacred 
history  are  jotted  over  the  field,  often 
interfering  V^ith  one  another.  Thus,  the 
casting  of  Joseph  into  the  well,  and  the 
displaying  of  Ms  garment  to  his  father, 
are  without  any  separation  whatever. 
In  the  latter  group  many  of  the  female 
figures  have  much  grace  and  beauty. 

Ctm^inuation  of  the  Life  of  Joseph, 


— In  the  centre,  in  a  species  of 
triple  Gkthic  portico,  opening  into  a 
long  perspective  of  aisles,  and  at  either 
extremity  of  the  picture,  are  the  angles 
of  splendid  palaces,  supported  by  co- 
lumns and  arches,  closing  the  scene, 
while  various  edifices  are  seen  in  the 
background,  amongst  others,  a  cathe- 
dral, in  which  the  leading  lines  of 
Florence  and  Pisa  are  blended.  The 
three  main  subjects  are,  Pharaoh  de- 
claring his  dream  to  the  magicians, 
the  appointment  of  Joseph  as  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  and  his  discovering  himself 
to  his  brothers.  Amongst  the  best 
portions  is  the  group  of  the  Magi- 
cians, or  Wise  Men,  in  somewhat  per- 
plexed consultation.  Many  of  the 
countenances  are  evidently  portraits. 
Beneath  these  frescoes,  near  the  door 
of  the  chapel,  is  an  inscription  over  the 
tomb  of  Benozzo  (died  1478). 

The  Fall  of  Jericho,  and  the  Death 
of  Chliath  (29). — Parts  of  one  very 
long  painting,  of  which  the  centre  por- 
tion is  entirely  gone,  and  the  remainder 
much  damaged.  In  the  second,  the 
conception  of  GK)liath  is  coarse  and 
bad ;  David  is  better. 

2%«  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (19). 
—  This  picture,  over  the  door  of 
the  "  Capella  dei  Tutti  Santi,"  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  speci- 
men piece  which  Benozzo  produced 
when  first  engaged  by  the  Pisans  to 
undertake  this  work;  but  this  tradi- 
tion is  now  discredited.  A  numerous 
cavalcade  is  seen  following  the  three 
kings,  amongst  which  may  be  disco- 
vered the  real  or  supposed  portrait  of 
Benozzo,  a  young  man  with  a  cap  or 
hood  on  his  head,  the  last  figure  on 
the  rt.  hand  of  the  painting. 

Besides  the  frescoes  which  we  have 
enumerated,  there  are  some  other  an- 
cient fragments.  The  eastern  and 
western  walls  are  decorated  with  paint- 
ings executed  in  the  I7th  century  by 
Qhvrla/nda  of  Carrara,  Ouidotti,  and 
Rondinosi — the  history  of  Judith  and 
Esther,  Belshazzar's  Feast,  and  of 
King  Osias.  They  have  little  merit. 
I     TYift  Ca«eXlaMtt99xoTeV^^>^^^^^!^ 
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1594.  It  contains  2  pictures  by  Oiunta 
da  Fisaj  of  the  Crucifixion,  one  of  which 
bears  the  date  1238 ;  and  a  good  St. 
Jerome  by  Aurelio  Lomi  over  the  altar. 

The  Capella  degli  Ammanaii  (26), 
originally  of  the  14th  centy.  Here  are 
deposited  several  fragments  by  Giotto, 
of  which  the  principal  are  7  heads 
brought  from  the  Carmine  ch.  at  Flo- 
rence, and  which  are  curious,  as  being 
authenticated  by  Vasari's  descrip- 
tions, and  a  Coronation  of  the  Yirgin 
in  tempera,  with  the  date  (1431). 

The  Campo  Santo  is  kept  shut,  but 
will  be  opened  by  the  custode,  who 
attends  for  about  six  hours  in  the  day : 
he  lives  close  by ;  a  fee  of  i  a  franc  for 
each  person  is  amply  sufficient,  and  less 
in  proportion  when  there  is  a  party ; 
the  keeper  being  paid  by  the  academy. 
No  drawings  can  be  made  in  it 
without  the  permission  of  the  Con- 
servatore ;  but  this  is  readily  granted. 
The  Conservatore  lives  near  the  Piazza, 
not  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Campo 
Santo. 

Chubchea. 

Sta.  CaterincL,  once  attached  to  a 
Dominican  monastery,  built  by  Gugli- 
elmo  Agnelli,  is  a  G-othio  adaptation 
of  the  Duomo,  tier  above  tier.  It  was 
completed  about  1253.  It  has  no 
aisles,  nothing  that  can  interrupt  the 
sound.  The  borders  of  heads  round 
the  windows  are  curious.  The  marbles 
of  the  front,  fretted  by  small  trefoil 
arches  above,  are  the  gift  of  the  Qua- 
landi  family.  This  church  was  the 
first  settlement  of  the  Dominicans  in 
this  city :  they  were  brought  here  by 
Uguccione  Sardi,  who  himself  took  the 
habit  of  the  order.  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas resided  for  some  time  in  this  con- 
vent, and  the  pulpit  from  which  he 
preached  is  yet  preserved.  On  the  1.- 
hand  side  of  the  door,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  nave,  is  the  monument  of  Simone 
SaltareUi,  Bishop  of  Farma,  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Pisa  (died  1342). 
It  is  composed  of  an  altar  tomb  with 
bas-reliefs;  the  canopy  above  is  sup- 
ported  by  iD'shaped  arches;  it  has 
iQorble  draperies,  which  angels  draw 


back,  exhibiting  the  effigy  below,  which 
is  hardly  to  be  seen  in  the  darkness. 
It  is  fine,  though  cut  on  the  outside 
only  for  effect.  Above  this  rises  a  tall, 
disproportionate,  and  inelegant  taber- 
nacle, under  which  is  an  indifferent  copy 
of  the  Madonna  of  Nino  in  Sta.  Maria 
della  Spina.  The  bas-reliefs  below 
have  character  and  expression,  but  the 
rest  is  of  rude  and  clumsy  workman- 
ship. On  the  l.-hand  side  of  the  nave, 
halfway  up,  is  a  curious  picture  by 
Francesco  IVaini,  a  pupil  of  Orgagna. 
Christ  from  his  hps  sends  rays  of  hght 
to  the  heads  of  the  four  evangelists, 
from  whom  they  are  reflected  to  the 
head  of  St.  Thomas,  who  then  illumi- 
nates numerous  auditors.  Below  are 
Arius,  with  several  followers,  and 
near  him  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
figures  of  the  Greek  philosophers  are 
the  finest.  Just  beyond  tliis  picture 
is  the  pulpit,  from  which  St.  Tliomae, 
who  was  a  reader  in  this  convent, 
lectured  or  preached.  The  figure  of 
Urban  VI.  in  the  foreground  is  of 
more  recent  date.  In  a  chapel  on 
the  1.  of  the  high  altar  is  a  painting 
attributed  to  FVa  Bartolommeo  ;  it  has 
been  entirely  repainted,  and  is  good 
for  nothing,  and  two  interesting  statues 
by  Nino  Pisano,  called  "  Faith  and 
Charity,"  but  the  subjects  are  doubtfril; 
they  are  admirable  for  grace,  purity, 
and  animation,  and  remarkable  for 
bearing  evidence  of  the  rich  painting 
which  all  Nino's  work  seems  to  have 
undergone.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  has 
been  painted  dark,  the  inside  of  the 
dresses  blue,  and  their  fringes  as  well 
as  the  hair  have  been  gilt. 

The  Piazza  di  Santa  Caterina,  an 
open  space  produced  by  the  demohtion 
of  the  once  fine  church  and  convent 
of  San  Lorenzo,  has  no  architectural 
beauty  excepting  from  the  church  of 
Sta.  Caterina,  which  has  been  spared.  In 
the  centre  is  a  statue  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  I.  in  Boman  armour, 
by  Pampaloni,  raised  to  that  excellent 
sovereign  40  years  after  his  death. 

Santa  Chiara,  the  ch.  attached  to 
the  great  hospital  in  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  contains  a.  c\a\o>aLa  cAA.^\sitva^ 
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of  the  Madonna  with  4  Saints,  and  St. 
Mark  with  St.  Luke  above,  attributed 
to  Taddeo  Bartolo. 

Ch,   of  Scm  Francesco, — This,  like 
many  of  the  churches  belonging  to  the 
Franciscan  order,  consists  of  a  single 
nave.  The  vaulting  is  a  bold  span  of  57i 
ft.  The  lofty  campanile  is  half  supported 
by  two  large  consoles  springing  from 
the  wall  of  the  church.     "  On  the  roof 
of  the  choir  are  some  frescoes  of  Saints 
and  Apostles,  probably  by  1\iddeo  Gadr 
di.  The  cloisters  are  remarkable  for  the 
richness  of  the  foliage  within  their  en- 
closure, and  for  the  grace  of  their  cor 
lumns.   The  chapel,  called  the  Capitolo 
di  S.  Bonaventura,  contains  good  fresT 
coes    of   Niecola   di   JPietro,  painted 
in  1391,"      They  are  interesting  in 
the    history  of  art,  t^  showing   the 
transition  between  the  stylep   of  the 
13th  and  14th  centipries,    The  eastern 
window  contains  some  good  painted 
glass,     A  chapel  painted  by   Ihddeo 
Bartolo,  representing  the  history  of  the 
Virgin,  has  been  recently  discovered  in 
the  sacristy ;  the  frescoes  are  imfortu- 
nately  much  injured,    The   cloisters, 
as  in  most  convents  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  have  been  converted  into  a  general 
cemetery  from  an  early  period. 

San  Fredia/no,  founded  by  the 
family  of  Buzzaccherini  Sismondi  in 
1Q77,  and  of  which  a  portion  is 
probaWy  imaltered.  The  fine  ancient 
columns  may  have  been  taken  from 
some  Boman  building.  The  front  has 
some  curious  fragments  of  an  early 
date ;  a  Bomanesque  frieze  with  what 
we  should  call  Bunic  knots.  The 
church  is  imperfectly  lighted,  so  that 
the  paintings  cannot  be  well  seen ;  and 
none  are  of  any  great  merit.  The  slab 
marking  the  place  of  interment  of 
(Hovanni  Stefano  de*  Sismondi,  1427, 
is  one  of  the  few  memorials  in  Pisa  of 
that  ancient  family. 

Santa  Maria  delta  Spina,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Amo.  *'  This  chapel  is 
an  architectural  gem,  and  at  the  time 
it  was  executed  was  considered  to  be  a 
miracle  of  art.  It  stands  on  the  side 
of  the  Amo,  on  the  S.  bank,  and  was 
built  for  the  convenience  of  mariners, 


who,  in  the  flourishing  tim^s  of  Pisa,^ 
repaired  to  this  chapel  before  they  se^ 
forth  on  their  voyage  to  implore  thei 
protection  of  the  Virgin.    It  was  built 
twice.    The  first  edifice  was  begun  in 
the  year  1230,  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  Senate  and  of  a  noble  family  of  Pisa,^ 
the  G^ualandi.    The  celebrated  sculptor^ 
GHovanni  IHsano,  is  said  to  have  exe- 
cuted some  of  the  statues  wi^h  which 
this  building  was  adorned,  and,  by  the 
talent  which  he  displayed  on  that  occa- 
sion, to  have  obtamed  the  privilege  of 
fiving  the  design  for  the  Campo  Santo. 
^  1323  the  Senate  of  Pisa  determined 
to  enlarge  this  chapel.     At  that  time  it 
was  that  the  building  acquired  the  form 
and  exuberance  of  ornament  which  it 
at  present  exhibits.     It  appears  from 
successive  decrees  of  the  senate  that  th^ 
work  was  in  progress  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  14th  centuiy.      In  this 
building,  though  its  general  style  is  that 
of  the  advanced  period,  roimd  forms 
still  make  their  appearance ;  but  in  all 
the  upper  part  the  pointed  style  is  em- 
ployed alone.    The  canopies  and  taber^ 
nacles  are  of  the  most  delicate  workmanr 
ship.    The  statues  are  well  executed-'* 
G.  Knight,     The  whole  building  is  of 
white  marble.    On  the  E.  front  are  the 
statues  executed  by  Giovanni  IHsano. 
one   of  which,  according    to  Vasari, 
represents  the  portrait  of  his  father, 
Nicolo.    Within  are  some  very  inter 
resting  specimens  of  Pisan  sculpture.  - 
At  the  high  altar  the  Virgin  offering 
a  flower  to  the  Infant  Saviour,  and 
called  the  Madonna  del  Fiore.    This 
exquisite  work,  attributed  to  Giovanni 
da  Pisa,  appears  to  have  been  painted 
and    the  hair  gilt.    At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  ch,  is  another  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  by  ^ino  or  UgoUnq 
da  Fisa,  on  which  the  gilding  of  the 
hair  and  a  part  of  the  drapery  is  perr 
fectly  fresh ;  by  some  this  group  has 
been  attributed  to  Nicolo  or  Giovanni, 
although  inferior  to  the  Madpn^  del 
Fiore.    The  statues  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Peter  are  probably  by  Ugolino  ;  in  the 
latter    the    countenance    is    attox^^^ 
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The  best  painting  is  by  Sodoma — a  Ma- 
donna and  several  Saints.  "  It  is  a  very 
noble  picture,  and  has  much  sentiment 
and  feeling." — J2.  This  ch.,  originally 
called  Santa  Maria  del  Ponte,  derives 
its  present  name  from  a  thorn  of  our 
Saviour's  crown,  which  was  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land  by  a  merchant  of 
Pisa,  and  presented  to  it  by  his  de- 
scendants in  1333. 

In  the  ch.  of  San  Martino  two  fres- 
coes have  been  discovered ;  author  un- 
determined, perhaps  Spinello  Aretino. 

San  MatteOy  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  Lung'amo.  The  church,  which  is 
Italian  Qhothic,  is  partly  altered.  Con- 
nected with  it  is  a  curious  convent, 
which  cannot  be  entered  without  spe- 
cial permission.  It  contains  a  fine 
cloister  of  pointed  arches.  There  are 
some  good  paintings  in  the  interior  cha- 
pel of  the  nuns,  particularly  a  specimen 
of  Aurelio  Lomiy  the  E>edeemer  glorified 
and  surrounded  by  Saints  and  Angels. 

San  Michele  in  Borgo,  near  the 
Ponte  di  Mezzo,  claims  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  a  heathen  temple.  The  crypt, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  show  ves- 
tiges of  its  pagan  origin,  is  of  the  11th 
oenty.,  and  highly  remarkable.  It  was 
painted  in  fresco,  of  which  some  small 
remains  may  yet  be  discerned ;  all  the 
figures  are  Christian  emblems ;  the 
cock  of  vigilance,  the  eagle  of  zeal, 
the  lion  of  fortitude,  and  so  on.  The 
facade  of  the  church  above  was  built  by 
Ghuglielmo  Agnelli^  a  pupil  of  Nicolo 
da  Pisa,  It  is  a  G-othicised  copy  of 
the  D%i>omo,  The  interior,  which  is  of 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  centy.,  is 
fine :  excepting  the  rows  of  granite 
columns,  all  the  rest  has  been  modern- 
ized. With  the  exception  of  a  Virgin 
and  Saints  by  Battista  Lomiy  over  the 
high  altar,  which  is  tolerable,  and  an 
Ancona,  by  Lorenzo  Monaco,  in  the  2ud 
chapel  on  rt.,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Saints,  the  paintings  are  not  re- 
markable. 

San  Nicola,  founded  about  1000,  by 

Hugh  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  being  one 

of  the  seven  Benedictine  abbeys  which 

lie  endowed.     It  has  been  repeatedly 

Altered  and  reconstructed.     The  cam- 


panile, built  by  Nicolo  Pisano,  is 
curious  and  beautiful ;  it  leans  a  little 
towards  the  N.  The  exterior  is  a  solid 
panelled  octagon  for  two  stories;  the 
third  is  an  open  loggia,  and  surmounted 
by  a  pyramid.  The  interior,  which 
presents  a  winding  staircase  supported 
by  marble  columns  and  arches,  exhibits 
singular  skill  and  contrivance.  This 
staircase  is  important  in  the  histeiy  of 
art,  for,  according  to  Vasuri,  it  afforded 
the  pattern  for  that  of  the  Belvedere  at 
the  Vatican  by  Bramante,  The  paint- 
ings are  of  an  inferior  character :  one 
oidy,  by  Aurelio  Lmni,  may  be  noticed. 
The  altars  are  rich  in  marbles,  particu- 
larly that  in  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna. 
This  ch.  is  connected  with  the  palace  of 
the  Grand  Duke  by  an  archway;  it  was 
the  chapel  of  the  Court  during  its  resi- 
dence at  Pisa. 

San  Paolo  a  Bipa  d^Amo,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Lung'amo,  on  the  S. 
of  the  river.  Its  architecture  is  of  the 
12th  century;  for  it  appears  from,  a 
Papal  bull,  dated  9th  February,  1115, 
that  service  was  then  performed  there, 
and  that  this  church,  together  with  the 
adjoining  monastery,  belonged  to  the 
monks  of  Vallombrosa.  The  fa9ade  con- 
sists of  5  closed  arches,  2  circular  and 

2  pointed,  the  entrance  being  through 
the  central  one ;  over  these  arches  rise 

3  tiers  of  pillars  supporting  open 
galleries,  endmg  in  a  gable.  The  in- 
terior is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  is  divided  into  a  nave  and 
two  side  aisles  by  columns  of  granite, 
with  marble  capitab,  of  varied  patterns, 
supporting  arches.  It  is  called  the 
Duomo  Vecchioy  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  present  cathedral  is,  in  fact,  a 
copy  of  San  Paolo  instead  of  being  the 
original.  The  ancient  paintings,  by 
Cimabue,  Buffalmacco,  Simone  Mem- 
mi,  and  other  old  masters,  which  once 
covered  the  interior,  have  nearly  all 
been  whitewashed  over;  2  only,  of  saints 
and  a  Madonna  and  Child,  attributed 
to  Buffalmacco,  have  been  uncovered, 
and,  being  framed,  are  hung  up  as  pic- 
tures. On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  is  a 
memorial  to  Burgundius,  the  interpre- 
ter of  the  PaadftcU  in  ^lYift  12»tk  c«at^» 
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The*  sarcophagus  which  once  stood  be- 
neath it  is  now  outside  the  ch.,  near 
one  of  the  side  doors.  In  the  centre  of 
the  cloister  adjoining  the  church  is  a 
very  interesting  and  picturesque  little 
heptagonal  building,  with  a  high  pointed 
roof^  not  unlike  that  in  the  doister  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Westminster :  it  is  used 
as  a  chapel,  and  may  have  been  the 
baptisteiy  of  the  ancient  cathedral. 

San  Sepolcro,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Amo,  not  far  from  the  Ponte  di 
Mezzo,  is  a  curious  octagonal  church  of 
the  12th  centy.,  built  for  the  Knights 
Templars,  by  Diotisalvi,  the  architect 
of  the  Baptistery,  who  has  left  his  name 
at  the  base  of  its  campanile.  The  ch., 
which  had  fallen  into  decay,  has  been 
recently  restored  by  the  Accademia  delle 
Belle  Arti. 

Oh.  of  San  Sisto.  The  feast  of 
St.  Sixtus  (6th  August)  was  a  for- 
tunate day  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
Pisa.  On  it  the  following  victories 
were  obtained:  in  1006  against  the 
Saracens  in  Oalabria;  1063,  again 
against  the  same  enemies,  at  Palermo ; 
1070,  against  the  Genoese ;  1089,  oyer 
the  Moors  in  Africa ;  1114,  the  sailing 
of  the  successful  expedition  against  the 
Balearic  Islands ;  and  1119,  over  the 
Genoese  of  Porto  Venere.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  repeated  coincidences, 
the  citizens  erected  the  church  of  San 
Sisto,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude. 
The  OonsigUo  Grande  of  the  Republic 
used  to  meet  in  this  church;  and- 
throughout  all  the  changes  which  the 
country  has  sustained,  the  city  still 
retains  the  advowson  or  patronage.  It 
was  begun  in  1089.  The  interior  is 
supported  by  ranges  of  fine  ancient 
colunms  of  granite  and  cipollino ;  many 
are  fluted.  The  paintings  are  not  of 
much  merit;  affixed  to  the  walls,  on 
each  side  of  the  door,  are  two  goodbas- 
reliefe  of  the  early  Pisan  school,  origin- 
ally forming  part  of  the  pulpit  j  and  in 
the  presbytery  a  monument  to  one  of 
the  Bonaparte  family,  who  was  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Pisa  in  1744. 

Oh.  of  San  Stefano.  The  Conventual 
Church  of  this  order  is  partly  from  the 
desiguB  of  Vasari^  and  was  begun  in 


1565 ;  but  the  interior  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1594-96 ;  the  front  was 
added,  according  to  Milizia,  from  the 
designs  of  Bwintalewti,  The  general 
effect  of  the  interior,  a  single  naye,  is 
impressive.  On  either  side  are  the 
Turkish  trophies  won  by  the  knights, 
— banners,  shields,  toughs  (or  horse- 
tails), scimitars,  poop  lanterns,  pic- 
turesquely arranged  against  the  walls ; 
and  whicn,  we  are  told,  were  taken  by 
the  Pisans  from  the  Saracens.  The  de- 
tails of  the  architecture  are  good ;  but 
the  principal  decoration  of  the  building 
consists  in  the  paintings  of  the  ceiling, 
executed  by  the  best  artists  of  the 
later  period  of  the  Tuscan  school, 
and  enclosed  in  richly  ornamented 
compartments.  They  represent  the 
following  subjects: — Cigoli,  the  In- 
stitution of  the  Order.  This  is  in- 
teresting from  the  number  of  good  and 
striking  portraits  which  it  contains. — 
lAgozzi^  the  Triumphant  Eetum  of  the 
Twelve  Galleys  of  the  Order  from  the 
Battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571,  in  which 
they  took  an  important  share.  Cris' 
toforo  Allori,  Mary  of  Medici  embark- 
ing for  France  in  1600  to  espouse  Henri 
Quatre.  The  richly  adorned  galley,  the 
"  Oapitana  di  San  Stefano,"  in  which 
the  princess  sailed,  forms  a  prominent 
object  in  the  composition. — iTacopo  da 
Empolif  the  Navid  Victory  gained  by 
the  Gidleys  of  the  Order  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago, 1607,  when  five  Turkish 
galleys  were  captured,  and  much  spoil 
gained.  —  Idgozzi,  the  Attack  and 
Plimdering  of  Prevesa  in  Albania, 
2nd  May,  1605. — Jacopo  da  Empoli, 
Assault  and  Capture  of  Bona  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  1607,  when,  amongst 
other  captives,  the  knights  carried  off 
1500  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

The  high  altar,  of  rich  coloured 
marbles  and  gilt  bronze,  is  splen- 
did, though  rather  overwrought.  It 
was  erected  by  Foggini  about  1700. 
The  specimens  of  porphyry  and  jasper 
are  peculiarly  fine.  In  the  centre  is 
St.  Stephen,  the  protector  of  the  order,  j 
who  must  not  be  confoimded  with  the      ' 

lift   «b  "S«X\V\Vy  Vj   :BTWfww.uo^  ^^&s^ *^i«» 
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motto,  "  Quern  genuit  txdoravitJ*  It 
is  a  picture  of  veiry  great  celebrity,  fiill 
of  figures  and  of  animation.  The 
Vii^in,  in  conformity  with  the  motto, 
is  in  an  attitude  oi  adoration.  The 
drawing,  as  in  all  good  specimens  of 
Bronzino,  has  much  of  the  character 
of  Michael  Angelo.  The  Miracle  of 
the  Loaves  and  Fishes  is  by  Lodovico 
JButi  (about  1590).  A  series  of  paint- 
ings by  Vasctri  and  others  in  chiar*- 
oscuro  r^resent  the  principal  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  patron  saint.  They, 
as  well  as  another  Vctsari,  the  Stoning 
of  the  Protomartyr,  are  not  pleasing. 
The  organs  of  this  church  are  reckoned 
amongst  the  finest  in  Italy. 

Pisa  has  not  extended  beyond  its 
ancient  boundaries.  The  old  waU 
which  surrounds  the  city  remains 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when 
defended  by  her  citizens  against  the 
forces  of  Florence.  The  Piazza  del 
Duomo  is  partly  bordered  by  this  wall, 
of  which  the  circuit  includes  much 
garden-ground ;  and  the  destruction  of 
many  convents  has  increased  the  void. 
These  outskirts  have  therefore  a  deso- 
late appearance ;  but  the  central  part  of 
Pisa  has  hardly  the  deserted  character 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  city ; 
and  the  JJung^ami,  continuous  quays 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  are  cheerful. 

On  the  Festival  of  San  Sanieri 
the  banks  of  the  Amo  present  a  re- 
markable sight.  That  feast  is  cele- 
brated triennially  on  the  16th  and 
I7th  of  June,  and  attracts  vast  crowds. 
The  last  took  place  in  1861.  On  the 
vigil  of  the  saint  (16th)  the  celebrated 
Luminara,  or  illumination,  takes  place 
— the  most  striking  spectacle  of  Pisa. 
The  whole  of  the  Limg'  Amo  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  illuminated  with 
thousands  of  lamps  during  nearly  the 
whole  night.  On  the  festival  (I7th) 
a  splendid  service  in  honour  of  the 
saiht  takes  place  in  the  Duomo,  fol- 
lowed by  the  exposition  of  his  relics, 
and  in  the  afternoon  there  are  boat- 
races  on  the  Amo.  During  both  days, 
the  museums,  Campo  Santo,  &c.,  are 
open  to  the  public. 
Three  bridges  cross  the  Amo.     That 


highest  up  the  river,  with  4  arches,  is 
called  the  JPonte  alia  Fortezza,  from 
the  atta  Nuova,  which  was  built 
by  the  Florentines  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  15th  century,  and  destroyed  in 
the  17th,  having  stood  close  to  it. 
The  central  bridge,  with  3  arches, 
called  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo,  or  Ponte 
Vecchio,  from  its  being  the  earliest 
bridge,  was  erected  in  its  present  form 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  It 
was  preceded  by  a  bridge  with  a  single 
arch,  which  fell  1st  January,  1644, 
on  the  centering  being  removed.  It 
was  upon  the  Ponte  del  Mezzo  that 
the  celebrated  combat,  called  the  Maz- 
zascudOf  used  to  take  place,  which 
could  hardly  be  called  a  sham  fight, 
since  it  ofk^  ended  in  loss  of  life  or 
limb.  The  contest  took  place  between 
the  North  and  the  Sowth  sides  of  the 
city,  6  companies  of  80  on  each  side. 
The  last  fight  took  place  in  1807,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  it  never  will  be  re- 
peated. The  bridge  most  to  the  W., 
with  5  arches,  is  the  Ponte  a  Ma/re^ 
built  in  1331,  and  restored  a  century 
later  by  Bnmelleschi. 

Many  interesting  buildings  yet  adorn 
the  Lung* amo.  Near  both  ends  of  the 
Ponte  di  Mezzo  are  groups  of  imposing 
edifices.  The  links  of  a  chain  hanging 
over  the  arch  of  the  principal  doorway, 
with  the  motto  Alia  Giomata,  sculp- 
tured in  large  letters  on  the  architrave, 
distinguish  the  Palazzo  Lanfredu<:ci^ 
now  Uppezzinghi.  All  that  is  known 
respecting  the  chain  is  that  the  church 
of  San  Biagio  alia  Catena,  of  which 
the  Lanfreduccis  were  the  patrons,  was 
demolished  to  make  room  for  the  palace. 
The  meaning  of  the  inscription  has  been 
lost.  The  design  of  this  fine  palace  is 
by  Cosimo  Pogliani,  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Michael  Angelo.  There  is  a 
small  collection  of  paintings  in  it ; 
amongst  them  a  good  Outdo — Human 
Love  subdued  by  Love  Divine. 

The  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  now  Tosca- 
nelli,  on  the  Lung' amo,  above  the  Ponte 
di  Mezzo,  is  perhaps  more  certainly  by 
Michael  Angelo ;  the  mellowed  tint  of 
the  marble  adds  Tavic\i  \iO  \;^i<&  «Sftt\*  oC 
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the  architecture.    It  was  for  some  time 
the  residence  of  Lord  Byron  in  1822« 

Contrasting  with  these  two  palaces 
is  the  P.  AgosUniy  situated  between  the 
Palazso  Lanfireducci  and  the  Ponte  di 
Mezzo,  the  ground-floor  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Cafe  dell'  Usero  ; 
it  is  of  brick,  with  triple-headed  Gk>thic 
windows,  richly  ornamented  with  me- 
dallions and  foliage  in  terra-cotta  of  the 
15th  centy.  The  fa^de  is  in  the  style 
of  some  of  the  brick  edifices  of  Milan  of 
the  same  period. 

On  the  other,  or  S.  side  of  the  Ponte 
di  Mezzo,  are  the  Loggie  di  JBanchi, 
erected  by  Buontalenti  at  the  expense 
of  Ferdinand  L  (1605),  The  open 
arches  are  supported  by  pilasters  of 
rustic-work — a  style  much  in  favour 
with  the  Tuscan  architects.  These 
Loggie  di  BancM  are  now  used  as  a 
corn-market,  and  stand  between  the 
Palazzo  del  Ghvemo  and  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Gambacorti  feonily,  now 
the  Custom-house. 

The  Acccidenda  delle  Belle  Arti,  in 
the  Via  S.  Frediano  (No.  972),  was 
founded  by  Napoleon  in  1812.  The 
establishment  was  placed  under  the  able 
direction  of  Lasinio.  In  addition  to 
schools  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
fine  arts,  it  contains  sereral  valuable 
puntings,  with  very  few  exceptions  of 
the  early  Pisan  and  Florentine  schools; 
they  are  temporarily  arranged  in  a  suite 
of  small  rooms,  and  under  so  bad  a 
light  as  to  be  seen  to  disadvantage ;  and 
as  there  is  no  catalogue,  or  names  affixed 
to  the  pictures,  the  visitor  is  obliged  to 
accept  the  names  given  by  the  custode 

1st  Soom. — Giunta  da  Pisa^  the 
Saviour  and  Saints:  25,  Cimabuey  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  several 
small  histories  of  the  Virgin  and 
our  Saviour  around:  31,  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  a  Madonna  and  Saints, 
much  injured  :  A,  Orgagna,  several 
portions  of  a  large  Ancona,  represent- 
ing different  Saints;  the  central  por- 
tion appears  to  have  been  lost :  45,  Fra 
■Filippo  Lippiy  a  Madonna  and  4  Saints : 
Bamabe  da  Modena  and  Gera  da 
Pietoia,  2  Madonnas :  F,  Trainiy  a  figure 
cf8t  Dominick  grasping  a  book  and 
Mijr,  painted  in  l§4/d. 


2ndItoom. — 55, 6?w)^fo,  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  Marriage  with  St.  Catherine: 
88,  Traini,  St.  Dominick  and  Saints :  71, 
Duccio,  our  Saviour  with  St.  John  Bapt. 
and  St.  Benedict :  Ambrosius  Ostensis 
(1514),  a  fine  Ancona  representing  Sta. 
Eulalia  and  Sta.  Orsola,  with  a  Pi^^ella 
of  hiettories  of  the  same  Saints. 

3rd  Koom. — Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Car- 
toon for  his  fresco  of  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba;  very  beautiful :  GHottOy 
a  good  Madonna.  99.  Buffalmacco^ 
the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  the  Death 
of  the  Virgin,  and  several  smaller  sub- 
jects ;  and  a  Crucifixion :  Giovanni  da 
Pisa,  a  lai^e  picture  in  5  compart- 
ments ;  the  central  one  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Giov.  da  Pisa;  the  4 
Saints  by  unknown  artists  of  the  early 
part  of  the  14th  century :  Don  Lorenzo 
Monaco,  a  good  St.  James.  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  collection  are  an 
Annunciation  by  Getto  da  Pisa  (1381)  : 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  several 
small  Saints,  by  Simone  Memmi,  which 
formed  portions  of  a  large  altarpiece : 
Giumta  da  Piaa,  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Catherine:  Deodato  Orlandi 
(1301),  a  Madonna,  with  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul:  and  a  head  of  Dante, 
attributed,  on  most  doubtful  grounds, 
to  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  The  collection  is 
otherwise  of  interest,  as  exhibiting  the 
relation  which  GiuiUa  da  Pisa  bore 
to  Cimabue  and  Giotto.  Some  works 
of  the  former  are  of  higher  merit  here 
than  is  usually  attributed  to  them. 
•  The  Lung^amo  is  closed  on  the  W. 
by  the  Torre  Chtelfa,  which  forms  a 
beautiful  termination  of  the  view,  espe- 
cially in  the  evening  sun.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  prison,  and  is  generally  called 
the  Torre  dei  Sforzati.  It  was  intended 
for  the  defence  of  the  Ponte  a  Mare, 
the  bridge  close  to  it,  and  it  is  also  a 
part  of  the  arsenal,  in  which  some  other 
vestiges  of  the  buildings  of  the  age  of 
the  Republic  may  also  be  seen. 

The  Ca^rovana,  or  Palazzo  Conven- 
tuale  of  the  order  of  S.  Stefano,  stands 
close  by  the  church  of  that  name, 
on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  d^^li  A^- 
ziani,  "^^ii^  w^Q!:i!is^'^s<s^ 
bml^iiS    \ft   >il    Va^a-n..     "^^"^  .^^^ 
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peculiar  style  called  "graffito,"  exe- 
cuted by  Forzorif  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Vasari,  They  are  produced 
by  scratching  off  the  white  coat 
which  has  been  laid  upon  a  black 
ground,  and  giving  the  middle  tints 
by  distemper.  They  are  now  nearly 
obliterated.  Busts  of  the  first  six  grand 
.  dukes,  who  were  grand  masters  of  the 
order,  are  ranged  below  the  uppermost 
story.  The  bust  of  Cosuno  II.  is  by 
JPietro  Tacca,  the  scholar  of  John  of 
Bologna.  This  buLLding  has  now  been 
converted  into  a  Normal  School  for 
the  education  of  teachers. 

The  fountain,  by  JFrancavilla,  though 
small,  displays  fancy  in  the  fish-mon- 
sters. By  Francavilla  also  is  the  fine 
statue  of  Cosimo  I.  as  grand  master  of 
the  order,  in  front  of  the  palace. 

The  Palazzo  d^L  ConsigUo  delV  Or- 
dinCy  opposite,  is  another  of  the  charac- 
teristic buildings  of  this  piazza.  It  is  of 
marble,  and  by  Fra^ncavilla.  The  great 
hall  is  painted  by  SaUmheni. 

The  Torre  delta  Fame,  rendered  so 
celebrated  by  Dante  for  Count  Ugolino 
della  Gherardesca*s  torture,  stood 
nearly  on  the  spot  where  the  moderli 
clock-tower  in  the  Piazza  dei  Cavalieri 
now  rises :  it  bore  its  poetical  name 
until  its  destruction  in  1655. 

The  CoUegio  Puteano,  opposite  to 
the  Church  of  San  Stefano,  has  some 
faint  vestiges  of  good  frescoes.  The 
institution  was  founded  in  1605,  by 
Archbishop  del  Pozzo,  a  Piedmontese, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  coimtrymeri  study- 
ing in  the  University.  Eight  young 
men  are  maintained  here  for  four  years. 

The  Duomo  group  and  the  lAing^amo 
form  two  of  the  principal  features  of 
Pisa.    The  Piazza  de^  Cavalieri  is  the 
third.     This  was  the  centre  of  ancient 
Pisa,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Republic 
was  the  Piazza  degli  Anziam,  the  Fo- 
rum of  the  Pisans  ;  but  when  Cosimo 
I.  established  his  order  of  St.  Stephen 
(1561),  hegranted  the  piazza,  with  its 
surrounding  buildings,  to  this  institu- 
tion of  pseudo-chivalry.    The  order  was 
framed  in  imitation  of  that  of  Malta. 
^Ae  kn^hta  hear  the  a&me  cross  as  to 
^TTzz,  bui  guleB  in  a  £eld  argent,  being 
^alta  counter-changed  J    and  in  like 


manner  they  performed  carovanef  or 
expeditions,  against  the  Turkish  in- 
fidels. This  aristocratic  institution 
was,  however,  unpopular  in  Tuscany, 
It  grated  against  the  ancient  feelings 
of  the  Commonwealth;  neither  did  it 
agree  with  the  commercial  spirit  of 
the  country,  which  drove  a  good  trade 
with  the  East,  and  did  not  at  all  ad- 
mire fighting  its  customers. 

The  University  of  Pisa. — Although 
the  study  of  law  fiourished  at  Pisa  in 
the  12th  centy.,  when  the  celebrated 
Burgimdius  gave  lessons  on  juris- 
prudence, the  University  owes  its 
foundation  to  Bonifazio  della  Ghe- 
rardesca  during  his*  rule  in  Pisa, 
1329  to  1341.  It  soon  enjoyed  great 
celebrity,  owing  to  the  distinguished 
persons  who  filled  its  chairs.  It  is,  even 
at  this  day,  one  of  the  most  reputed 
seats  of  learning  in  Italy.  Until  within 
the  last  few  years  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment did.  everything  in  its  power  to 
maintain  it  in  its  ancient  splendour,  by 
calling  to  it  the  best  professors  from 
every  part  of  the  peninsula  j  a  system 
adopted  in  G-ermany,  and  which  has  so 
much  contributed  to  the  fame  of  the 
universities  of  that  country ;  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  last  Grand 
Duke,  discontented  with  the  political 
feeling  of  some  of  its  members,  and 
with  the  strenuous  opposition  dis- 
played by  the  townspeople  to  an  esta- 
blishment of  female  Jesuits  which  the 
Court  wished  to  foimd  here,  had  in  a 
great  measure  broken  it  up  by  transfer- 
ring the  faculties  of  law  and  philosophy 
to  Sienna:  the  consequence  has  been 
the  rapid  decline  of  this  once  cele- 
brated seat  of  learning.  The  Sapienza^ 
as  the  edifice  of  the  university  is  called, 
is  a  conveniently  fitted-up  building, 
commenced  in  1493,  but  enlarged  in 
1543  by  Cosimo  I.  There  is  a  good 
marble  statue  of  Galileo  in  the  public 
hall,  erected  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Scienziati  Italiani, 
which  took  place  at  Pisa  on  the  1st 
Oct.  1839.  There  are  only  three  fa- 
culties— medicine  and  surgery,  phy- 
sical sciences  and  mathematics,  and 
natural  sciences.  It  corvtaxivftd  otl  «ja 
average  betYjeen  W)  oai^t  ^R^  ^\.u^«o!» 
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before  the  late  removal  of  the  faculties 
of  law  and  philosophy ;  and  though 
this  number  may  not  appear  large,  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  greatly  d^ended 
upon  their  resort  to  it.  The  students 
scarcely  now  reach  300.  On  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Sa^nenza  is  the  Ubrary, 
contaming  a  good  collection  of  printed 
books,  for  the  use  of  the  students ;  and 
some  manuscripts,  among  which  is  the 
celebrated  Statuto  di  JPisa,  or  Laws  of 
the  State,  drawn  up  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  ill-fated  Conte  Ugolino 
delle  Gherardesca;  it  has  been  lately 
published  by  Professor  Bonaini.  At- 
taclied  to  the  university,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  town,  are — 

The  Botanical  Garden,  or  Orlo  JBo- 
tanieo  (entered  from  the  Via  del  Mu- 
seo,  out  of  the  Via  Santa  Maria,  the 
wide  street  leading  from  the  Lung'amo 
to  the  Duomo),  contests  the  dignity 
of  antiquity  with  that  of  Padua. 
This  may  be  true  as  an  institution 
or  establishment,  for  the  plan  was 
directed  and  carried  into  execution 
by  Cosimo  I.,  in  the  year  1544,  on  a 
plot  of  ground  near  the  arsenal  But 
that  garden  was  abandoned  in  1563, 
and  a  second  formed  on  the  other  side 
of  Pisa,  under  the  directions  of  the 
celebrated  Oesalpino ;  and  this  second 
garden  being  given  up  in  1595,  the 
present  one,  the  third,  was  finally 
made  by  Giuseppe  JBenineasa,  With- 
out being  sufficiently  rich  to  satisfy 
ihe  scientific  botanist,  it  is  a  veiy 
pleasing  spot  to  the  stranger,  ex- 
hibiting in  healthy  growth  many 
plants  and  trees  which,  amongst  us, 
are  seen  under  glass,  or  struggling 
against  the  damp,  cold,  and  darkness 
of  our  ungenial  skies  —  fine  palm- 
trees,  magnolias  60  or  70  ft.  in  height, 
the  MespUus  japonica,  and  many 
varieties  of  the  oak.  The  sensitive 
mimosa  lives  all  the  year  in  the  open 
air ;  but  the  banana  requires  the  pro- 
tection of  a  conservatory.  To  the 
stranger  the  rich  vegetation  and  un- 
stinted growth  of  this  garden  compen- 
sates, in  a  measure,  for  the  want  of  that 
arrangement  which  is  seen  in  similar 
inatitutionB  at  home.  Close  to  the 
JfoUudc  garden  ia 


The  JHuseo  di  Storia  NaturaU 
(also  in  the  Via  del  Museo),  esta- 
blished in  1596,  by  Ferdinand  I. 
The  most  interesting  branches  are 
those  of  Tuscan  ornithology  and  geo- 
logy. It  has  been  much  enlarged  and 
enriched  of  late  years  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Professors  Savi  and  Meneghini, 
and  is  now  the  richest  in  Italy.  The 
collection  of  rocks  and  fossil  organic 
remains  is  the  most  complete  and  best 
arranged  in  Italy ;  and  nowhere  will 
the  foreign  geologist  be  able  to  study 
the  physical  structure  of  the  peninsula 
so  well  as  in  this  museum :  the  geolo- 
gical portion  has  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure formed  by  Prof.  Meneghini. 

In  the  same  street,  nearly  opposite 
the  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale,  are  the 
chemical  laboratory  and  the  cabinet 
of  philosophical  instruments,  where  the 
lecturers  on  these  branches  of  science 
attached  to  the  university  have  their 
classes.  Farther  on,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  is  the  medical  school  in  the 
hospital  of  Santa  Chiara,  founded  in  the 
13th  centy. ;  here  are  delivered  clinical 
lectures  on  difierent  branches  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  and  in  a  bmlding  ad- 
joining are  a  well-arranged  pathological 
museum,  and  the  anatomical  theatre. 

Some  few  Boman  remains  are  still 
visible  at  Pisa.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  are  the  Ancient  Baths,  called 
the  Bagni  di  Nerone,  close  to  the 
Lucca  gate.  The  Sudatorium  remains 
entire,  and  in  the  form  of  an  octagon, 
surmounted  by  a  vault,  with  large 
niches  in  the  alternate  sides. 

The  remains  of  the  vestibule  of  a 
pagan  temple  may  be  traced  in  the 
suppressed  church  of  Sta.  Felice,  now 
the  "  Archivio  del  Duomo."  Two 
fine  marble  capitals,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  exuberant  varieties  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  are  imbedded  in  the  outer 
wall  of  the  building.  They  consist  of 
figures  springing  out  of  a  single  row 
of  acanthus-leaves ;  Jove  holding  a 
sceptre  with  a  trophy  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  Victory  on  the  other ;  these  two 
latter  figures  taking  the  plaoea  of  tXjA 
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IfngMotirhood  of  J-ito.— The  Cat- 
cine,  or  dairj-brms,  belonging  to  the  | 
goTemment,  are  about  3  m,  from  Pisa, 
outside  the  Porta  JfiHwa,  and  ho- 1 
tveeu  the  Maitraverto  canal  and  the  | 
rt.  btmk  of  the  Amo.  Upwards  ot'l 
1500  cows  are  kept  here;  but  the 
caraele  are  the  principal  curiosities. 
There  are  about  200  of  them  ;  the>'  do  | 
not  here  do  much  work.  OrigiDnllv' 
introduced  for  the  purpoBo  of  carrjiug 
the  pine  timber  to  the  Arilo,  t}iej' 
have  been  little  Heed  of  latejenrg.  2  m. 
beyond  the  Coscine  is  the  small  Fo^t  of . 
Gombo,  round  which  are  some  houses 
frequented  bj  bathers  in  the  earlj  jjnrt ' 
of  the  aumm^.  The  drive  to  the  sea- 1 
shore  is  verj  agreeable ;  it  is  in  n 
direct  line  from  the  Cascine,  through 
the  pine  forest  that  extends  to  the 
Mediterranean,  where  in  autumn 
hnndreda  of  peasaQtB  may  be  eeeu 
^thering  the  seedi  &om  the  cones  of 
Uiese  gi^tic  trees,  used  as  food. 

The  Cerioia,  situated  In  the  Valle 
di  Cald,  about  6  ra.  to  the  E.  of  Pisn, 
is  a  verj  eitensiTe  and  richly  decorated 
building  of  the  14th  century,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  chureh  and  cloister.  With 
a  Tiew  of  prsscrring  so  splendid  an 
edifloe,  Ferdinand  111.  r^-establiehed 
the  Carthusians  in  it  in  1814,  Abuvc 
theCertosB,  on  the  rt.,  is  seen  theFoab 
of  La  Verruca  (1766  ft.  above  the  ei^n) , 
on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of 
the  15th  cenly.,  from  which  there  is  a 
splendid  panoramio  view  that  will  -ivell 
repay  the  pedestrian  who  will  ascinid 

Sub  Pietro  in  Qrado,  upon  the  oil! 
post-road  to  Leghorn,  about  4m.  S.W. 
from  Fisa.  This  U  a  cnrioiu  churc!>, 
erected  before  the  year  1006.  ft  nus 
altered,  whitewashed,  and  plastered  in 
1790;  but  where  the  original  can  be 
discerned,  the  Lombard  is  seen  in  a 
style  different  from  that  of  the  Buomu. 
It  is  built  with  ancieat  materials.  0  f 
the  28  columns  which  diyide  the  iiiive 
from  the  aisles,  15  are  of  Greek  marlile, 
and  II  are  [^  granite.  The  oapitals, 
which  are  of  diBerent  Orders,  Btvle, 
and  aiie,  are  of  Rom&n  worimanslii]!. 
S'iie  caiapaiiUe  is  of  a  century  or  two 
J'ter.     23uB  chiavh  owes  its  name  to 


the  tradition  that  St.  Feter  built  a 
shurt^  on  this  spot  'when  he  here  set 
his  foot  for  the  first  time  in  Etmria, 
Here  was  thelanding-placff,  ^' Qradtts'* 
The  authority  '  quoted  for  this  is  a 
sermon  of  Viseonti  Archbp.  of  Pisa  in 
the  IStb  oentm^. 

Plan  JbrvitiUng  (he  principal  Sighlt  of 
Pita  i»  one  dag,  and  in  topogra- 
phical order. 

Duoma  ;  Saptiatery ;  Campanile  ; 
Campo  Santo ,-  Soapital ;  Jtftucuni  qf 
yalmvl  Bittoiy,  a.m[  Botanic  Garden  ; 
Chi.  ofS.  SUfano  and  S.  Sitto ;  Chs. 
of  S.  Calerina,  S.  Francesco,  S.  Matteo, 
inA  S.  Miehelt !  Ponle  di -Sfexxo  !  Chs. 
of  S.  Salvalore,  S.  Maria  delta  ^lina, 
and  S.  Paolo ;  Ponle  a  Mare ;  Chs.  of 
S.  yicolo  and  S.  Frediano ;  Unieeraits  ; 
Accadcmia  delle  Belle  Arti;  Lung" 
Amo  ;  Pal.  Iianfreducci,  AffOitiui,  aad 
Lanfranchi. 


Rlgl>U   ....«!  LiiQ:a  ....    II 

21kil.  =  13m. 
On  leaiing  Pisa  the  rlj.  crosses  the 
plain,  gradually  approaching  the  Fisan 
hills,  at  the  base  of  which  is 

6]ai.Saffmdi8an  Ginliano  iSlat.^; 
the  Aqute  Cslida  Pisauorum  of  the 
KomaoB,  at  the  foot  of  a  Unteetone  hill, 
from  which  the  mineral  waters  issue. 
The  bath-buildings  are  good  and  the  si- 
tuation is  very  agreeable ;  but  the  Bagni 
di  Zttcca  have  greater  attractions  for 
visitors.  Tiiere  are  two  CAtablishments 
here,  well  fitted  up,  standing  near  each 
other  on  a  piaiia  ornamented  with 
fountains.  One  is  called  the  Sagno 
Orienlalc,  the  other  the  Bagno  Oca- 
dentale.  The  source  called  the  Pot- 
seio,  which  is  in  the  firmer,  is  the 
hot^st  of  the  springs,  its  temperature 
j  being  109°  'Fabteiibeii.  TWt  ™.  «t,B 
[bath  called  degli  Ebrei  ia  V'wt  ™\i. 
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est;  its  temperature  B4»*  Fahrenheit. 
There  are  several  other  sources,  of 
intermediate  temperatures:  the  most 
Ikbundant  is  the  Mae^tra.  The  water 
is  exceedingly  limpid,  and  while  warm 
without  smell.  There  are  12  private 
baths,  named  after  the  heathen  gods  ; 
•and  one  for  the  poor.  Many  Koman 
remains  have  been  found  here. 
Follow  the  base  of  the  hills  to 

3  kiL  Bi^oli  Stat 

4  kil.  ^lipafratta  Stat.  Behind  the 
village  rises  a  very  picturesque  medise- 
yal  castle,  and  on  the  adjoining  tops 
of  the  hill  are  2  or  3  ancient  square 
towers ;  there  are  several  villas  around. 
This  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  de- 
pression that  separates  the  plain  of 
Lucca  froxQ.  the  Yal  d'Amo,  and  is 
barely  sufficient  to  allow  the  Serchio  to 
pass.  Sipafratta,  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  a  place  of  some  importance  as  the 
frontier  town  between  Pisa  and  Lucca. 
From  Bipafratta  the  rly.  continues 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Serchio  for  a 
sboit  distance,  and  then  along  the  foot 
of  the  Pisan  hills,  and  afterwards  opens 
upon  the  Yal'  d'Amo,  commanding 
a  fine  view,  the  hills  on  the  1.  retir- 
ing in  beautiful  forms,  terminated  by 
the  castellated  point  of  Monte  JHero, 
The  hiU  upon  which  the  castle  stands 
is  the  most  western  spur  of  the  Monti 
Pisani,  which  Bante,  in  Ugolino^s 
dream,  describes  as  interposed  between 
Pisa  and  Lucca. 

"  Quetti  pareva  a  me  maestro  e  donno 

Cacciando  '1  lapo  e  i  lupicini  al  monte. 
Per  che  i  Pisan  veder  Lucca  non  ponno." 

/jj/:,  xxxiii.  27-30. 

From  Bipafratta  the  valley  of  the 
Serchio  gradually  widens,  passing  on 
the  rt.  Montuolo  on  the  Ozzeri  torrent : 
it  has  a  rather  interesting  ch.  From 
here  the  rly.  passes  across  a  richly  cul- 
tivated plain  diverging  from  the  Ksan 
hills  to  the  rly.  stat.,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  town,  and  at  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  city  gate. 

2  Lucca.  Pop.  22,800.  {Inns:  H. 
de  rUnivers,  on  the  Piazza  Ducale, 
nearest  the  Railway,  the  best,  good, 
clean,  and  commodious,  with  moderate 
chajyefii ;  La  Crooe  di  Malta,  good,  with 


obliging  people ;  il  PeUicano,  kept  by 
Orlandi,  who  has  the  hotel  of  the  same 
name  at  the  Baths.) 

"  Zucca  V  Iitdustriosa  "  wears  an  ap- 
peamnce  of  oonsiderable  activity.  It 
was  a  place  of  importance  under  the 
Lombard  kings.  After  the  subversion 
of  the  Lombard  dynasty  Lucca  was 
governed  by  dukes  of  its  own,  whose 
rule  extended  over  thewhole  ofTuscany. 
In  the  12th  centy.  it  became  a  free 
city,  and,  for  above  a  centy.  was  go- 
verned by  consuls  of  its  own  choice ; 
but  disturbed,  in  common  with  the 
other  cities  of  Italy,  by  dissensions 
amongst  its  nobles,  and  by  the  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline  factions,  it  became  so 
weakened  as  to  fedl  into  the  hands 
of  the  stranger.  In  1314,  Uguccione 
della  Faggiuola,  lord  of  Pisa,  &voured 
by  the  Ghibelline  party,  made  himself 
master  of  it,  but,  having  been  expelled 
2  years  after,  Lucca  was  governed, 
until  1328,  by  Castruccio  degli  Antel- 
minelU,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  age,  and  subsequently  by 
Martino  della  Scala,  until  it  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pisans,  who  held 
it  till  1369.  Its  inhabitants  then  pur- 
chased a  charter  from  Charles  IV.  for 
the  sum  of  300,000  florins,  and  thus 
recovered  their  liberties,  which  they  re- 
tained until  near  the  end  of  the  century, 
when  another  domestic  tyrant,  Paolo 
Guinigi,  obtained  for  a  time  the  supreme 
power.  Lucca,  however,  remained  an 
mdependent  city  until  1799,  when  en- 
tered by  the  French. 

Lucca  was  the  first  place  in  Italy 
where  silk  was  produced  and  manu- 
factured. "  In  the  year  1314,  Lucca 
alone,  among  her  sister  republics,  en- 
joyed the  lucrative  monopoly.  A.  do- 
mestic revolution  dispersed  the  manu- 
facturers to  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice, 
Milan,  and  even  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps  i  and  thirteen  years  after  this 
event  the  statutes  of  Modena  enjoin 
the  planting  of  mulberry-trees,  and 
regulate  the  duties  on  raw  silk." — 
CHbbon,  The  production  of  silk  had 
been  introduced  into  Lucca  from  Sicily, 
where  it  \MBA\i«exL^ytQ^x^^Sxw^^^csRR» 
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IJPlan  for  Vldiing  Lucca. — Almost 
everything  deserving  of  notice  at  Lucca 
may  be  visited  in  a  day,  indeed  by 
many  in  the  interval  between  the  ar- 
rival and  departure  of  successive  rly. 
trains  by  hiring  a  carriage  at  the  rly. 
stat. :  in  vrhich  case  let  the  traveller 
adopt  the  following  itinerary  : — The 
Ducal  Palace  and  Piazza ;  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  the  Baptistery  or  S.  Giovanni ; 
Gh.  of  Santa  Maria  della  Bosa ;  Ch.  of 
Santa  Maria  Forisportam :  Gh.  of  S. 
G-iusto ;  Gh.  of  San  Michele  and  Piazza'; 
Gh.  of  San  Francesco ;  Gh.  of  San 
Frediano;  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  or 
Boman  Amphitheatre ;  Gh.  of  Santa 
Maria  di  Gorte  Landini ;  Gh.  of  San 
Salvatore;  Gh.  of  San  Bomano  and 
of  San  Alessandro ;  and  a  drive  round 
the  ramparts.] 

Lucca  retains  two  monuments  of 
the  B>omd.n  age ;  portions  of  its  amphi- 
theatre (see  Piazza  del  Mercato^  p. 
51),  and  some  small  remains  of  a 
theatre.  The  latter  are  not  far  from 
the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  di  Gorte  Landini. 

The  Duomo  or  Gathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin,  is  a  remarkble  monu- 
ment of  architecture.  It  was  founded 
in  1060,  and  consecrated  6th  Oct.  1070, 
hj  Anselmo  Badagio^  who,  having  fiUed 
the  episcopal  chair  of  Lucca,  became 
Pope  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II. 
(10*81-1073),  and  presented  the  con- 
secrated banner  to  William  of  Nor- 
mandy when  about  to  invade  England. 
Most  of  the  features,  however,  of  the 
building  raised  by  Alexander  II.  have 
been  obliterated  by  subsequent  ad- 
ditions. The  fine  faqade,  of  three 
large  unequal  arches  below  and  three 
tiers  of  smaller  ones  above,  was  erected 
by  the  sculptor  and  archit-ect  Ghiu- 
detto  in  1204.  The  rich  inlaid  work 
of  the  fronts  of  this  church  and  S. 
Michele  are  altogether  unique.  Both 
represent  hunting-pieces,  Uons,  wild 
boars,  wolves,  foxes,  and  deer  pursued 
by  hounds  and  men,  with  lance  and 
horn,  constantly  repeated.  The  por- 
tico abounds  with  curious  ornaments 
of  the  date  of  1233  and  interesting  in- 
scriptions. Over  the  l.-hand  door  is  a 
Bemtoircular  alto-rilievo  of  the  Deposi* 


tion,  hy  Nicolo  da  Pisa,  Below  is  a 
very  rude  mezzo-rilievo  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  attributed  to' Giovanni^  his 
son.  Between  the  doors  are  4  reliefs, 
representing  subjects  from  the  life  of 
St.  Martin;  below,  the  12  months  of 
the  year,  with  their  attributes,  a  man 
sitting  over  a  fire  for  January,  reaping 
for  June,  the  vintage  for  September,  &c. 
Over  one  of  the  piers  of  the  arches  is 
an  Equestrian  Statue  of  the  patron 
saint,  St.  Martin,  dividing  his  robe  with 
the  beggar ;  and  over  the  central  door 
is  a  rude  bas-relief  of  the  12  Apostles. 
The  half  columns  are  covered  with 
arabesque  reliefs  of  foliage  and  animals ; 
and  on  one  of  the  lateral  pilasters  of 
the  portico  is  one  of  those  curious 
representations  of  a  labyrinth  not  un- 
frequent  in  medieeval  chiu-ches,  pro- 
bably of  the  12th  centy.  The  principal 
inscriptions  are,  one,  recording  in 
hexameters  the  founding  and  conse- 
cration of  the  cathedral  by  Alexander 
II. ;  the  epitaphs  of  Adelbert,  "  Dux 
Italiee,"  and  of  Bertha  his  wife ;  and  a 
curious  covenant,  or  engagement,  en- 
tered into  by  the  money-changers  a.d. 
1111. 

In  the  interior  the  lower  arches  of 
the  nave  are  Lombard,  the  upper  por- 
tions are  Gothic,  added  about  1308, 
v^hen  the  church  was  lengthened  and 
raised.  The  gallery,  which,  in  our 
Gothic  churches,  we  call  the  Tri- 
foiium, — here  of  large  dimensions — 
is  filled  in  its  circular  arches  with 
slender  columns  resembling  those  in 
the  Garopo  Santo  at  Pisa.  The  roof 
is  painted,  with  circular  frescoes  of 
Saints :  the  mosaic  pavement,  which  in 
part  remains,  is  in  curious  Gt>thic  pat- 
terns; one  of  its  compartments,  in 
coloured  marble,  represents  the  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon  ;  the  deeply -tinted 
stained  glass,  of  wliich  there  is  much, 
is  rich,  particularly  in  the  uppermost 
tier  of  windows  on  the  1.  side  of  the 
choir.  The  centre  window  of  the  choir 
bears  the  name  of  the  artist,  Pandolfo 
di  Ugolino  da  Pisa,  A  cresset,  a  species 
of  vessel  composed  of  iron  bars^  is  aua- 
pended  itOTCL  >i)aa  "^wi^Mvcv^  q1  *6ckftAi»:*'e^« 
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archbishope)  possessed  numerous  an- 
cient and  honorary  privileges,  derived 
from  emperors  and  popes — jurisdic- 
tions and  regalities  as  Counts  of  the 
Empire;  power  of  creating  8  knights 
of  the  order  of  the  golden  spur ;  and 
many  others  which  have  become  value- 
less or  have  passed  away.  The  only 
privileges,  in  met,  practically  existing, 
are  those  enjoypd  by  the  archbishop, 
of  wearing  the  purple  of  the  Boman 
cardinals,  and  of  having  the  ceremony 
performed  before  him  of  burning  flax 
in  this  cresset:  whilst,  as  the  light 
flames  arise  and  are  sp^it,  the  choris- 
ters chant  "  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi." 
But  whilst  this  ceremony  is  performed 
before  his  Holiness  only  on  the  day  of 
his  coronation,  it  is  repeated  before  the 
prelate  of  Lucca  whenever  he  officiates 
pontifieally  on  solemn  festivals.  The 
eighteen  canons,  like  their  prelate,  have 
many  honorary  privileges,  such  as  wear- 
ing the  beretta  borne  by  cardinals,  and 
the  pectoral,  which  are  even  yet  much 
prized,  whilst,  the  thirty-three  chap- 
lains, whom  we  would  call  minor 
canons,,  are  in  their  degree  equally  pri- 
vileged by  being  allowed  to  wear  the 
cappa  magna. 

Beginning  the  examination  of  the  in- 
terior on  the  rt.  hand  on  entering  at  the 
W.  end,  the  objects  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  following : — At  the  nrst 
altar,  D/Passignano,  the  Nativity :  at 
the  second,  F.  ZuccherOt  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi :  at  the  third,  Tintoretto, 
the  Last  Supper:  at  the  fourth,  2>. 
Passiffnano,  the  Crucifixion :  at  the 
pillar  near  the  fifth  altar  stands  the 
very  beautifiQ  marble  pulpit  executed 
by  Matteo  Civitali,  in  1498.  Over  the 
altar  in  the  sacristy  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  GhirlandaiOf  cited  by  Vasari.  The 
principal  figure  is  the  Virgin,  enthroned 
and  surrounded  by  St,  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Clement,  St.  Sebastian.  JBelow  is  a 
small  long  picture,  representing  pas- 
sages in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  small 
•figures  painted  in  full  colour.  In 
this  sacristy  is  kept  a  curious  ancient 
cross  of  silver  gilt,  executed  in  1350 
4r  ^i?^^tieei'o  Moroni.  JBetuming  to 
the  church   by  the  S,  transept,   here 


is  the  very  beautiful  monument,  in 
Carrara  marble,  of  Pietro  da  Noceto, 
Secretary  of  Pope  Nicolas  V.,  erected 
in  1472  by  Matteo  Civitali,  The  works 
of  this  artist  (bom  1435,  died  1501) 
exist  chiefly  in  Lucca,  his  native  city, 
and  in  Q«noa.  Cicognara  thought  this, 
perhaps;  the  finest  work  of  the  kind 
of  the  15th  century.  Beyond  this  is  the 
tomb  of  Domenico  Bertini,  the  friend 
and  patron  of  Civitali  (1479),  with  the 
bust  of  the  deceased.  This  and  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Salutati,"  by  Mino,  in 
the  Duomo  of  Fiesole,  are  among  the 
finest  works  of  this  class  during  the 
15th  centy.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Sacra- 
ment;  which  is  opposite  the  monument 
of  Noceto,  are  small  angels  kneeling  on 
each  side  of  the  tabernacle,  by  Civi" 
tali.  The  iron  railing  round  this 
chapel  is  very  beauti^.  Beyond  this, 
on  the  rt.  is  the  altar  of  St.  .Begulus, 
surmounted  by  a  sepulchral  urn,  on 
which  lies  a  figure  of  the  saint  by 
Civitali,  between  St.  Sebastian  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  St.  John  is  repre- 
sented as  consumed  by  abstinence.  Be- 
neath are  bas-reUefs  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Begulus.  The  Herocfias 
dancing  before  Herod  is  a  graceful 
figure. 

In  the  N.  transept  is  a  curious 
historical  memorial — the  altar  conse- 
crated to  Christ  the  Deliverer,  Christo 
IAberatori,ac  Divis  Tutelaribus,  erected 
by  the  Lucchese  after  their  dehver- 
ance  from  the  Pisan  yoke  in  1369, 
and  seems  to  have  been  known  from 
the  time  of  its  erection  by  the  name 
of  the  Altar  of  lAherty.  As  it  now 
stands,  it  is  the  work  of  Oiovanni  di 
Bologna,  1579.  The  main  subject  is 
the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  On 
one  side  is  St.  Peter,  on  the  other 
St.  Paulinus,  the  first  Bishop  of  Lucca. 
On  the  wall,  by  the  side,  is  a  beau- 
tiful- small  figure  of  -St.  Petronilla, 
by  Daniel  da  Volterra.  In  the  ad- 
joining Capella  del  Santuario  is  a  very 
fine  Fra*  BaHolommeo,  dated  1509 — 
the  enthroned  Yirgin  and  Child,  with 
an  Angel  playing  upon  a  lute  below, 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Stephen. 
The  marble  moimmexA.^  otl  ^«>^  %\^^ 
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containing  rdlics  of  martyrs  are  by 
Civitali.  Near  the  door  in  the  K. 
transept  is  a  marble  sarcophagus  with 
winged  genii,  bearing  garlands  on  the 
nm,  and  a  recumbent  female  figure  on 
the  top.  It  is  the  tomb  of  Baria  del 
Carretto  (diedjl405),  wife  of  Paolo 
Q-uinigi,  Signore  of  Lucca ;  a  work  of 
Jacopo  deUa  Quercia  in>1544:  much 
praised  by  Vasari,  "  The  couched  figure 
is  deserving  of  great  praise :  the  head- 
dress is  singular,  and  consists  of  a 
turban-like  fillet  round  the  brow  di.- 
vided  by  bands  of  roses.  The  same 
head-dress  occurs  in  a  picture  by  Gen- 
file  Bellini,**  Proceeding  round  the 
church,  after  passing  the  organ,  at  the 
first  altar  is  the  Yisitation,  by  Ligozzu 
In  this  picture  the  artist  introduces 
himself  speaking  to  a  prelate  on  the  1. 
Near  the  next  altar  is  an  oc- 
tagonal temple  or  chapel  of  marble, 
richly  -gilt  and  adorned,  erected  by 
MaUeo  Oivitaliy  in  1484s,  at  the  expense 
of  his  friend  Domenico  Bertini.  This 
chapel  contains  the  ^  Volto  Santo  di 
jMccay*  in  mediffival  Latin  designated 
"Vultum  de  Luca."  This  is  an  an- 
cient crucifix  carved  in  cedar-wood, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  Nicodemus.  According  to  an 
ancient  tradition  it  was  miraculously 
brought  to  Lucca  in  782,  and  was  per- 
haps one  of  the  earUest  of  the  images 
wluch,  acquiring  what  we  should  term 
an  European  reputation,  exercised  such 
a  deleterious  influence  throughout 
Christendom.  Amongst  the  many  oaths 
and  imprecations  used  by  William 
Bufus,  his  favourite  one  was  "per 
vultum  de  Luca,"  which  by  some  mo- 
dem historians  has  been  translated  by 
the  "  face  of  St,  Luke"  The  figure  is 
long  and  meagre,  clothed  in  a  pontifi- 
cal dress,  stiff  and  dark.  Whether  it 
be  the  production  of  Byzantine  artists 
is  a  ooi)tested  point.  It  is  only  ex- 
posed to  pubUo  devotion  three  times 
in  the  year,  when  the  head  is  adorned 
with  a  silver-gilt  crown  and  the  breast 
with  a  large  trinket.  It  may,  however, 
be  seen  at  any  time  by  special  permis- 
sion from  the  Archbishop  :  but  a  fac- 
simile 13  always  exposed  to  view.    Be- 


fore the  entrance  of  the  chapel  is  a 
lamp  of  massive  igold,  weighing  24s  lbs., 
suspended  by  chains  of  the  same  metal, 
an  offering  of  the  Lucchese  in  1886 
when  they  were  in  terror  of  the  cholera. 
The  gilt  iron  gates  of  the  sanctuary  are 
very  handsome.  Immediately  behind 
this  chapel  is  a  fine  statue  of  3t.  Sebas- 
tian, by  Matteo  Civitali^  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  sculpture  of  the  15th  centy. 
The  history  of  the  Volto  Santo  is  in  part 
told  by  a  fresco  of  Cosimo  MoaellCs  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  great  entrance  to 
the  ch. — an'  angel  appearing  to  Nico- 
demus  in  the  background,  and  Nico- 
demus  again  in  the  foreground  with  a 
trunk  of  a  tree,  which  he  is  about  to 
hew  into  the  sacred  image.  The  out- 
side of  the  fine  apse  of  the  Cathedral, 
with  its  gallery  of  stunted  columns, 
can  be  best  seen  from  the  court  of  the 
Bishop's  palace. 

Behind  the  cathedral  is  a  curious 
Uttle  G-othic  ch.,  Sta,  Maria  delta 
Rosa^  erected  in  1309.  Some  of  the 
bas-rehefs  on  the  outside  may  belong 
to  an  earlier  date. 

San  Cristoforo;  the  fiu^e  is  con- 
sidered interesting  in  the  history  of 
architecture,  as  showing  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Lombard  to  the  Italian 
Gk>thic.  It  has  a  curious  circular  win- 
dow. Matteo  Civitali  was  buried  here ; 
a  plain  slab,  a^  the  foot  of  the  first 
column  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance, 
marks  the  place  of  his  grave. 

SS.  Crocifisso  de*  Bianchi,  so  called 
from  a  crucifix  left  by  the  White  Peni- 
tents— an  association  of  very  doubtful 
character — ^in  1377,  passing  here  on 
their  way  from  Spain.  It  contains  in 
the  transept  an  Assumption,  by  Spag^ 
noletto ;  and  a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, by  P.  Battoni, 

San  Francesco  formerly  helonged 
to  the  Observant  Friars.  A  very  spa- 
cious ch.,  the  nave  being  66  ft.  wide. 
The  root  which  has  been  recently 
repaired,  has  been  painted  in  the 
worst  taste.  In  the  more  ancient 
ch.,  on  the  site  of  which  the  present 
one  stands,  was  buried  Caatra<5«ivodft."s^ 
AnteVmme\^i,  oti^  o^  >iXxft  ^gN».\R»\.  ^«o. 
I  that  liuccai\\aa  ^TO^^l<c«^,«lvey^"9^:««^s^ 
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to  say,  with  no  other  memorial  than 
a  small  mural  tablet  between  the  3rd 
and  4th  altars  on  the  rt.  Gastruccio 
died  in  1328. 

San  Frediano  (at  the  N.  side  of  the 
town).  San  Fredianus  was  the  son  of 
an  Irish  king.  Having  become  a  Chris- 
tian,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne  in 
early  life,  and  having  gone  back  to  Ire- 
land and  founded  a  monastery  there,  he 
returned  to  Italy,  He  arrived  at  Lucca 
in  560,  at  a  moment  when  the  episcopal 
chair  was  vacant,  and  was  chosen  by  the 
people  for  their  bishop.  He  governed 
the  diocese  of  Lucca  18  years,  and, 
dying  in  578,  was  buried  in  a  church 
he  had  built.  Perharit  King  of  the 
Lombards,  who  began  to  reign  in 
671,  had  such  a  veneration  for  San 
Fredianus  that  he  resolved  to  erect  a 
splendid  church  in  his  honour,  and, 
in  the  construction  of  it,  availed  him- 
self of  the  materials  of  the  deserted 
amphitheatre.  He  did  not  live  to 
finish  the  building:  it  was  completed 
by  Cunibert,  his  son  and  successor. 
The  plan  of  this  church  is  that  of 
the  long  or  Latin  basilica  without 
transepts.  It  is  of  large  dimensions, 
207  ft.  long,  70  ft.  wide,  and  69  ft. 
high.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is 
more  that  of  the  early  Christian  basi- 
licas than  that  employed  by  the  Lom- 
bards in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Single 
columns  support  the  arches  on  either 
side  of  the  nave,  and  no  imagery  is 
mixed  with  the  foUage  of  their  com- 
posite capitals.  Of  this  the  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  materials 
of  which  the  chiu'ch  was  built.  If 
it  is  true,  as  stated,  that  the  materials 
were  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, a  large  supply  of  pUJars  and 
capitals  would  be  afforded,  which  the 
architect  of  the  church  would  naturally 
employ  in  the  shape  in  which  he  found 
them  ;  and  it  was  at  the  time  that  this 
church  was  built  that  these  materials 
.were  likely  to  be  at  command,  because 
it  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  the  7th 
century  that  the  amphitheatres  of  Italy 
were  destroyed.  In  vain  had  the 
bishops  protested  against  them.  The 
Aniphitbeatrea  remained  standing  till 


the  arrival  of  the  Lombards,  whose 
morals,  purer  than  those  of  the  lux- 
urious people  of  Italy,  would  not  al- 
low such  schools  of  vice  to  remain  in 
existence. 

This  is  one  of  the  chiirches  which 
have  been  turned  completely  round. 
The  principal  entrance  now  occupies 
the  position  of  the  original  apse,  and 
the  apse  has  been  rebiult,  apparently 
with  the  old  materials,  in  the  situation 
of  the  original  door.  The  change 
took  place  when  the  walls  of  Lucca 
were  rebuilt,  and  the  church,  which 
had  formerly  stood  without  the  walls, 
was  now  comprised  within  them,  and 
required  to  front  the  street.  This 
alteration  was  made  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury. It  was  then  the  Abbot  Eotone 
erected  the  new  front  in  its  present 
form,  and  added  the  pictures  in  mo- 
saic with  which  it  is  decorated. 

The  open-rafter  roof  was  formerly 
carved  and  gilt,  but  was  renewed  in 
1843  in  a  plain  style.  Beginning  the 
circuit  of  the  interior  at  the  rt.  hand 
on  entering  at  the  end  of  the  nave, — the 
ancient  font,  intended  for  baptism  by 
immersion,  is  covered  with  sculptures  by 
an  artist  who  has  inscribed  his  name, 
"  Robertus  Magister,"  on  the  rim.  The 
characters  show  that  he  lived  in  the 
12th  century.  The  modem  font,  by 
Nicola  Cimtali,  is  of  delicate  workman- 
ship in  the  best  cinque-cento  style.  At 
the  altar  beyond  the  pulpit  is  a  picture 
by  Francesco  Francia,  the  Yirgin  re- 
ceived into  Heaven,  with  fine  figures  of 
Solomon  and  David,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Francis  below :  it  is  in  his  early  style, 
and  he  has  repeated  portions  of  the  com- 
position in  a  picture  in  the  Duomo  of 
Ferrara.  The  high  altar  has  been  recently 
put  up ;  it  is  not  an  ornament  to  the 
building.  Standing  against  the  wall  on 
the  1.  is  an  enormous  slab  of  marble, 
about  17  ft.  in  length  and  7  in  height. 
An  inscription  states  that  St.  Fredianus, 
assisted  by  his  canons,  lifted  this  stone, 
dug  in  a  quarry  four  miles  off,  and, 
placing  it  on  a  car,  it  was  drawn  by 
two  wild  cows  to  the  place  where  it 
now  stands.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  church.  \s  ^"B  Ca/pclta  del  Sacra- 
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mento.  Here  the  altar  has  some  re- 
liefs, by  Jacopo  delta  Querela  (1422), 
rex^resenting  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
four  Saints,  and  events  of  their  lives  ; 
highly  praised  by  Vasari.  Proceeding 
round  the  church,  we  come  to  the 
Chapel  of  Sanf  Agostino,  containing 
fine  but  damaged  frescoes,  by  Amico 
Aspertiniy  a  scholar  of  Francia,  repre- 
senting the  Nativity  and  Entombment, 
St.  Augustine  administering  Baptism, 
&c. 

The  Campanile  is  detached  from  the 
original  building.  It  was  probably 
added  before  the  church  was  sdtered  in 
the  12th  centy.,  when  it  stood  on  the 
rt.  of  the  entrance.  Its  windows  in- 
crease in  width  with  the  number  of 
their  arches  in  ascending,  an  arrange- 
ment  frequently  seen  in  the  more 
ancient  bell-towers  of  northern  Italy. 
It  has  been  recently  restored,  and 
is  one  of  the  interesting  architectural 
sights  at  Lucca. 

San  Giovanni  (close  to  the  cathe- 
dral), a  very  ancient  basilica,  somewhat 
like  San  Frediano,  and  probably  of  the 
same  age,  but  much  altered.  Over  the 
principal  doorway  is  a  bas-relief  re- 
presenting the  Virgin  and  angels  with 
the  Apostles  on  either  side.  It  is  pro- 
bably of  the  11th  centy.  The  3  hand- 
some fluted  columns  in  white  marble 
of  the  nave  have  evidently  been  derived 
from  some  Boman  edifice ;  the  others 
more  recent,  with  fantastic  medisBval 
capitals.  The  once  fine  open  roof  is 
hidden  by  a  heavy  modem  one.  The 
baptistery y  which  opens  out  of  the  1. 
transept,  a  large  Lombard  building  with 
a  pointed  roof,  has  been  altered  in  later 
times :  it  is  impressive  from  its  size. 
The  ancient  font  has  been  removed,  and 
a  new  one  of  later  date  placed  against 
the  wall.  The  whole  of  this  buSding 
has  lately  undergone  a  very  judicious 
restoration.  There  is  a  remarkable 
echo  here  resembling  the  fuU  tones  of 
an  organ,  which  the  custode  will  assist 
in  making  heard. 

S.  GHustOi  a  small  ch.  near  to  San 
Griovannifhas  some  handsome  medieval 
a?ft^.  Jif,—1864, 


sculptures  on  the  facade.  The  interior 
has  been  completely  modernised.  The 
subjects  include  the  Nativity  of  our 
Lord  and  his  Entombment,  St.  Au- 
gustine administering  Baptism,  &c. 

Sta.  Maria  di  Corte  Landini  (or  Or- 
landini),  built  in  the  13th  centy.,  retains 
small  vestiges  of  its  original  architec- 
ture, excepting  some  parts  of  the  facade. 
Of  this  the  lower  portion  is  singular,  a 
row  of  arches,  with  half-length  monsters 
projecting  over  the  door.  It  belongs 
to  the  "  Chierici  regolari  della  Vergine," 
who  devote  themselves  to  education, 
and  were  therefore  exempted  from  the 
general  suppression.  The  interior  is 
entirely  modernised,  with  much  gilding 
and  fresco-painting.  The  roof  is  in 
imitation  of  perspective,  retiring  cupolas 
and  balustrades.  Over  the  high  altar 
is  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by 
L.  Giordano,  At  the  two  altars  which 
flank  the  high  altar  are  copies  of  the 
pictures  of  Gruido  sold  in  18^.  Paolinly 
the  Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. — 
Vdnniy  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin.  The 
monks  of  this  church  possess  a  good 
library  of  20,000  vols. 

Santa  Maria  Forisportam^  so  called 
from  its  having  been  without  the  gate 
of  the  city  prior  to  1260 ;  a  fine  Lom- 
bard chiurch,  but  altered  in  1516,  by 
the  nave  and  transepts  being  raised. 
The  fa9ade  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  cathedral  and  S.  Michele ;  the 
6  Corinthian  capitals  of  the  pilasters 
on  the  lower  tier,  and  the  architrave 
over  the  centre  door,  appear  to  be  of 
classical  times.  It  has  two  good  paint- 
ings by  Guercino:  one,  which  is  at  the 
fourth  altar  in  the  aisle  on  the  rt.,  re- 
presents Sta.  Lucia ;  the  other,  at 
the  altar  in  the  left  transept,  and  the 
best,  represents  the  Virgin,  St.  Francis, 
and  Pope  Alexander  II.,  a  fine  and 
dignified  figure.  It  was  given  by  the 
Mazzarosa  family,  to  whom  the  chapel 
belongs. 

San  Michele.  "San  Michele  was 
originally  founded  bv  Teutprandus  and 
Gmnpranda  his  wife,  in  764  ;  and  the 
bulk  of  the  fabric  belongs  to  that  da-ta. 
At  that  t\m©  >i>aft  wc<3!aaxi%€!^'l'=»^  ^>^'=J«^ 
.a  partic\xAa.T  ^LiCToVVavi. >b»A, vc>^ '^'^ ^^^' 
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ceding  century,  been  imported  from 
Apulia  into  the  N.  of  Italy,  was  the 
favourite  protector  of  the  Lombards. 
But  the  rich  fa9ade,  to  which  this  church 
owes  its  celebrity,  was  added  at  a  much 
later  period,  in  1188,  when  Lucca  was 
a  free  town,  and  its  inhabitants  re- 
solved to  do  credit  to  themselves  by 
adding  splendour  to  their  public  build- 
ings. In  1188  the  celebrated  architect 
Giudetto,  who  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed to  decorate  the  cathedral  in  the 
same  manner,  was  called  upon  to  en- 
noble the  W.  end  of  San  Michele.  The 
idea  of  this  fa9ade  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  cathedral  of  Fisa,  though 
executed  in  the  more  florid  style  which 
had  subsequently  come  into  fashion. 
If  this  fa9ade  sins  against  classical 
rules  in  the  multiplicity  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  orders  of  its  columns,  in 
their  variety  and  over  enrichment,  it 
nevertheless  produces  a  grand  and  im- 
posing eflfect.  The  whole  is  constructed 
of  white  marble  from  the  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  marble  statue 
of  the  archangel  at  the  summit  is  of 
colossal  size.  The  wings  are  composed 
of  separate  plates  of  bronze,  so  contrived 
as  to  suffer  the  wind  to  pass  through 
them  freely,  lest  it  should  have  a  dan- 
gerous purchase  upon  so  large  a  mass 
completely  exposed  to  its  power.  No- 
thing more  was  done  at  S.  Michele 
during  the  thraldom  of  Lucca,  but 
when  Lucca  was  again  enfranchised  the 
second  order  of  the  lateral  colonnade 
was  added  (in  1377).  The  colonnade 
is  sufficiently  in  harmony  with  the 
fa9ade,  but  evinces  the  greater  degree 
of  purity  of  taste  which  by  that  time 
began  to  prevail.  The  interior  consists 
of  a  nave  with  2  aisles,  separated  by 
columns  with  fantastic  composite  capi- 
tals. The  only  picture  of  any  merit  is 
one  of  4  saints  by  Filippino  l2ppi  in  the 
1st  chapel  on  thert.  of  the  entrance." — 
Gaily  Knight.  The  Campanile  is  a 
good  specimen  of  similar  constructions 
of  the  period.  In  the  Piazza,  at  the 
S.W.  comer  of  the  church,  is  an  altar 
surmounted  by  a  good  statue  of  the 

Sau  J^^o  Somaldi;  the  Lombard 


front  was  added  in  1203.  It  contains 
a  group  of  Saints  by  JPalma  Vecchio, 
St.  Antony  the  Abbot  being  the 
principal  figure. 

San  Romano,  A  church  dating  from 
the  8th  centy.  existed  here,  but  was 
altered  to  its  present  state  in  1656  by 
Vincenzo  Suonamici;  the  alterations, 
however,  stopped  short,  and  left  the 
front  unfinished.  Against  the  outer  wall 
of  the  nave  are  four  large  tombs,  each 
with  a  canopy,  something  like  those  at 
Verona,  upon  which  are  sculptured 
crosses  of  a  peculiar  form :  they  are 
falling  into  ruin.  This  church  was 
held  for  some  centuries  by  the  Domini- 
cans, who  have  been  restored;  and  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  palace  it  is  considered 
as  the  chapel  of  the  reigning  family. 
It  contains  in  a  chapel  of  the  1.  tran- 
sept the  magnificent  picture  by.  JVa* 
Sartolomeo,  called  the  "Madonna  della 
Misericordia,"  or  the  Virgin  interced- 
ing for  the  Lucchese  during  their  con- 
tests with  Florence.  This  picture  is 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  is  dated 
1515 :  it  was  painted  for  Brother  Se- 
bastiano  Lambardi,  the  chief  of  the 
convent,  and  not  for  the  Monte  Catini 
family,  as  it  had  been  long  supposed. 
The  original  drawing  for  this  picture 
was  formerly  in  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
collection.  The  3  figures  on  the  rt.  side 
are  portraits ;  the  group  of  an  aged 
woman,  a  young  woman,  and  child  are 
incomparable  for  their  beauty.  Above 
is  the  Virgin,  with  outstretched  arms, 
most  earnest  in  supplication  with  the 
Saviour;  three  angels  beneath  support  a 
tablet  having  an  inscription  "  Misebeob 
SUP.  TuEBAM."  There  is  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  ChUd  by  Vasari  in  the 
same  chapel.  At  the  first  altar,  on  the 
l.-hand  side  on  entering  by  the  great 
door,  is  another  painting  by  Fra^  Bar- 
tolommeo.  St.  Mary  Magdaiene  and  St, 
Catherine  of  Sienna,  with  the  Almighty 
above,  surrounded  by  angels.  The  co- 
louring is  excellent.  Both  these  pictures 
are  specially  noted  by  Vasari  and  Mar- 
chesi.  There  are  some  other  good  paint- 
ings.— FassipnanOy  St.  Hyacinth  raising 
the  Dead ;  a  female  figure  in  mourning 
is  beauii^. — GiudoUi^  the  Madonna 
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presenting  the  infant  Sayionr  to  St. 
Agnes  and  St.  Monica. —  Vanni  of  Siena, 
p.  good  Crucifixion,  with  St.  Thomas  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

San  Salvatore,  an  ancient  building, 
with  some  curious  sculptures ;  one  by 
Biduino  (about  1180),  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Nicolo  Pisano,  shows 
the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch  in  art.  It  is 
in  low-relief,  and  is  upon  the  archi- 
trave, over  a  small  side  door ;  and  re- 
presents a  miracle  of  St.  Nicholas.  The 
lintel  of  the  smaller  door  of  the  facade, 
on  the  rt.,  has  a  curious  earlier  bas- 
reUef,  probably  of  the  11th  centy.,  repre- 
senting a  feast,  of  which  the  principal 
figure  is  a  bearded  king. 

The  Ducal  Palace  is  part  of  a  vast 
building,  designed  in  1578  by  Amma- 
nati,  of  which  not  half  has  been  com- 
pleted ;  and  his  designs  even  for  that 
were  much  altered  by  Juvara  and  JPini, 
in  1729.  The  great  marble  staircase  is 
fine ;  but  since  the  sale  of  its  pictures, 
the  palace  contains  no  object  requiring 
peculiar  notice.  Attached  to  the  Palace 
is  a  good  library  of  40,000  vols,  and 
some  MSS.,  open  to  the  public  3  days 
in  the  week. 

In  front  of  the  palace,  in  the  Piazza 
Ducale,  stands  a  monument  to  Maria 
Louisa  of  Bourbon,  Duchess  of  Lucca, 
raised  by  the  city  authorities  in  grati- 
tude for  her  having  built  the  aque- 
duct by  which  Lucca  is  now  so  well 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Pisan 
hills.  On  this  site,  amongst  other 
buildings,  stood  the  church  of  the 
Madonna,  built  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  16th  centy.  by  Gherardo  Peni- 
iesi.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
entirely  of  white  marble.  Princess 
£lisa  Bonaparte  did  not  like  it  so 
near  the  palace,  and  therefore,  like  the 
Cathedral  of  Massa,  it  was  levelled  to 
the  ground. 

There  are  some  good  Palaces  in 
Lucca,  but  few  containing  wi)rk8  of  art 
of  importance.  The  PcU,  Mansi  has 
some  of  its  rooms  hung  with  fine 
tapestry  and  pictures  ;  amongst  which 
a  Madonna  by  Francia  and  another  by 
Vandyke, 

The  DepogUo  di  MendicUdf  formerly 


the  Palazzo  Porghi,  a  noble  specimen 
of  a  class  of  buildings  peculiar  to  Tus- 
cany, originally  palaces  intended  for  ha- 
bitation and  state,  and  also  for  defence. 
In  the  ScaUgerian  castles  defence  is 
the  first  object,  and  magnificence  the 
second;  but  in  these,  peace  takes  pre- 
cedence of  war;  but  it  is  an  armed 
peace.  This  building  is  of  red  brick, 
in  the  Italian,  almost  Venetian,  G-othic 
style,  vrith  muUioned  windows  and 
gloomy  courts.  It  was  built  in  1413 
by  Paolo  Guinigi,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  very  powerful  family  which, 
from  about  1380  to  1430,  ruled  the 
republic  of  Lucca.  Kising  out  of  it  is 
a  lofty  tower  of  many  stories,  on  the 
ruined  top  of  which  trees  are  allowed  to 
grow.  This  building  is  now  used  as  a 
poor-house.  The  exterior  is,  however, 
unaltered,  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  architectural  traveller.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  street  (Via  San 
Simone)  is  another  Palazzo,  nearly  in 
the  same  style,  also  bearing  the  Guinigi 
arms. 

The  Palazzo  Pretorio,  or  Munic^a' 
lity,  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Michele,  which 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  republic,  is 
a  good  specimen  of  the  Benaissance 
style. 

The  Piazza  del  Mercato  (near  S.  Fre- 
diano)  occupies  the  site,  and  preserves 
the  form,  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre. 
The  outer  circuit  is   to   some  extent 
preserved;    the  most   remarkable   re- 
mains are  between  the  principal  en- 
trance, which  is  at  the  E,  extremity, 
and  that  of  the   minor  axis   on  the 
N.      It   seems  to  have  been  built  at 
the  end  of  the  1st,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  2nd  oenty.,  and  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  it  was  capable  of  containing 
10,700  spectators  seated.     It  had  2 
stories  of  arches,  each  54  in  nimiber. 
The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  now 
concealed,  owing  to  the  earth  having 
accumulated  to  the  height  of  nearly 
11  ft.    The  inner  space,  forming  the 
ancient  arena,  was  a  few  years  ago  en- 
cumbered with  small  houses  and  gar- 
dens :  but  it  was  dearedt  and  th©  Iwaa 
of  the  \io\xB«»«  carn!^>»*3«.\»  •O^ft  <s«s^v^ 
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gateways  opened,  under  the  directions 
of  the  architect  Nottolini.  The  entrance 
at  the  E.  end,  which  is  wider  and  lower 
than  the  others,  is  part  of  the  ancient 
work.  The  market  was,  by  the  order 
of  Duke  Charles  of  Lucca,  transferred 
here  &om  the  Piazza  S.  Michele,  in 
Oct.  1839. 

There  are  very  pleasant  walks  and 
views  about  Lucca.  Such  are  the  pro- 
menade round  the  ramparts,  the  inner 
side  of  which  is  planted  with  trees : 
from  here  may  be  seen  to  advantage 
the  beautifid  outlines  of  the  hills 
bounding  the  plain  in  which  the  city 
lies ;  and  along  the  line  of  the  aque- 
duct.  The  Eoman  remains,  called  the 
Baths  of  Nero,  near  the  lake  of  Mas- 
saciuccoli,  are  interesting.  Their  site, 
about  8  m.  from  Lucca,  to  the  W., 
near  the  road  from  Lucca  to  Viareg- 
gio,  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

If  time  allows,  the  following  villas — 
Torrigiani  at  Camigliano,  Mansi  and 
Mazzorosa  at  Segromigno  (there  is  a 
very  curious  specimen  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  12th  cent,  in  the  little  church  at 
the  latter  by  Biduino),  and  Montecatini 
at  Ghittajolo,  about  half  an  hour's  drive 
from  the  Porta  San  Donato — ^will  repay 
the  trouble  of  a  visit^  being  amongst 
the  finest  in  Italy. 

To  persons  interested  in  hydraulic 
engineering  an  excursion  along  the 
aqueduct  will  prove  interesting:  few 
cities  in  Europe,  and  none  in  Italy, 
were  so  ill  supplied  with  water  as 
Lucca  until  within  the  last  few  years. 
Planned  during  the  all-improving  reign 
of  the  Princess  Elisa,  the  political  events 
of  1815  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
aqueduct:  resumed  in  1823,  it  was 
completed  in  1832.  The  water  is  col- 
lected from  nimierous  perennial  springs 
in  the  hills  S.  of  the  plain,  from  which 
it  is  conveyed  to  an  extensive  reservoir 
at  their  base.  Here  commences  a  line 
of  arches  rivalling  in  length  those  of 
the  Campagna  of  Borne,  being  up- 
wards of  2  miles  (3746  yards)  long, 
consisting  of  459  arches ;  terminated 
by  a  large  distributing  reservoir  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  temple,  which 
is  Been  near  the  JRly.  atat.     The  engi- 


neer under  whose  direction  this  work 
was  conducted  was  Cav.  Nottolini,  the 
total  expense  1,130,157  fr.  (45,200Z.)  ; 
the  minimum  supply  of  water  in  the 
height  of  simmier  to  the  town  is 
819,280  litres  (190,320  gallons),  or 
about  9  gallons  for  every  inhabitant. 


Baths  of  Lucca. 

These  baths,  situated  in  the  finest 
of  the  Tuscan  valleys,  are  about  15 
m.  from  Lucca,  reckoned  as  2  posts. 
During  the  summer  an  excellent  om- 
nibus leaves  Lucca  at  7  a.m.,  return- 
ing at  5  P.M. ;  another  public  convey- 
ance, which  leaves  the  baths  every 
morning  at  6  o'clock,  starts  from  Lucca 
on  its  return  at  5  p.m.  ;  fare  3  frs. 
Carriages  for  the  journey  may  always 
be  hired  by  families  at  a  moderate  rate 
(10  to  12  frs.) ;  they  perform  the  distance 
in  2|^  h.  The  excursion  from  Lucca  to 
see  the  baths  and  to  return  may  be 
performed  in  a  summer's  day. 

Leaving  Lucca  by  the  Porta  Sta. 
Maria,  or  di  Borgo,  the  road  runs  along 
a  high  embankment,  being  the  outer 
barrier  raised  during  the  reign  of  the 
Princess  Elisa,  against  the  inundations 
of  the  Serchio.  The  Serchio,  in  the  30 
m.  of  its  course  previous  to  reaching  the 
plain  of  Lucca,  descends  as  much  as  48 
ft.  per  mile,  and  brings  down  so  much 
alluvial  deposit  as  to  cause  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing rise  in  the  level  of  its  bed.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  summer  height 
of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  i  m. 
from  Lucca,  is  9  ft.  above  the  sill  of 
the  gate  of  Sta.  Maria,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  elevated  points  of  the  town. 
The  difficulty  and  expense  of  confining 
the  river  to  its  present  channel  con- 
tinues to  increase  so  much  that  various 
plans  have  been  proposed  for  carrying 
it  ofi*  to  the  sea  by  a  new  and  shorter 
artificial  channel,  so  as  to  increase  the 
current  from  Lucca  downwards.  The 
present  excellent  road  to  the  Baths  is 
due  to  the  Princess  Elisa  j  it  was  pre- 
viously execrable.    Soon  after  passing 
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the  3rd  milestone,  where  the  embank- 
ment of  the  Serchio  ceases,  a  road  to 
the  rt.  turns  off  to  Ma/rlia^  a  summer 
residence  of  the  sovereign.  It  was 
purchased  and  embellished  by  the 
Baciocchis.  It  stands  in  a  fine  walled- 
in  park  of  3  m.  circumference;  the 
shrubberies  are  laid  out  in  the  English 
style ;  the  gardens  are  in  the  French 
taste,  ornamented  with  fountains  and 
jets  d'eau,  in  imitation  of  Marly, 
whence  its  name.  To  see  the  Palace,  it 
is  necessary  to  procure  an  order  before 
leaving  Lucca. 

Several  Lucchese  nobles  have  large 
and  handsome  villas,  with  fiower- 
gardens,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
palace.  Many  of  them  are  to  be  let. 
They  are  generally  well  furnished 
and  commodious,  but  the  situation 
is  hot  ;  there  is  no  shade  about 
the  houses ;  and  they  are  walled  in  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  luxuriant  hills  on 
the  N.  from  every  cooling  breeze; 
whilst  the  exuberant  vegetation  inevi- 
tably produces  musquitoes.  To  those 
who  dread  not  such  annoyances  the 
villas  around  Marlia  will  prove  agree- 
able residences.  The  necessaries  of  life 
are  easily  procured  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  factor  of  each  viUa  supplies 
oil  and  wine,  firewood,  and  sometimes 
provender  for  horses ;  and  at  the  village 
of  Muriano  there  are  a  good  butcher 
and  baker. 

After  passing  the  turn  to  Marlia  the 
road  approaches  the  SerdhiOy  which  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  the 
JPonie  a  Muriano^  ornamented  with  co- 
lossal statues  of  saints.  This  bridge 
was  erected  in  1829,  in  the  place  of  an 
old  one,  carried  away  by  a  flood  in  1819. 
The  road  which  crosses  the  river  leads 
along  its  1.  bank  into  the  province  of 
G^arfagnana :  it  was  commenced  by  the 
last  Duke  of  Lucca,  and  remains  still 
unfinished. 

The  road  from  Muriano  to  the  Baths 
continues  to  follow  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Serchio,  ascending  through  a  splendid 
valley,  with  luxuriant  vegetation ;  the 
nearer  hills  covered  with  oHves  and 
vines,  the  mountains  clothed  with  chest- 
nut-treea;  every  turn  presenting  a  varied 


and  beautiful  landscape.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  a  lofty  hill  is  seen  the  Convento 
degli  Angeli,  founded  by  the  Queen  of 
Etruria  in  1815.  Its  situation  is  salu- 
brious, and  the  view  from  it  very  ex- 
tensive. 

A  succession  of  picturesque  villages 
adorn  the  valley  and  mountain  sides,  at 
intervals  of  2  m.  These  are  called  Sesto, 
Val  DottavOy  and  DiecimOy  according 
to  their  distances  from  the  capital,  and 
have  borne  these  names  from  the  time 
of  the  Komans.  Near  the  last  was 
Ponte  a  DiecimOy  a  bridge  which  has 
been  swept  away  since  1842.  A  de- 
lightful drive  continues  along  the  banks 
of  the  Serchio,  which  comes  down  with 
a  strong  current,  often  bearing  a  file  of 
rafts,  each  guided  by  a  pair  of  half- 
naked  mountaineers.  Tliese  rafts  are 
broken  up  for  exportation  on  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  road  continues  through  a  chest- 
nut forest,  whose  fruit  is  the  principal 
food  of  the  mountaineers.  Its  cultiva- 
tion was  stimulated  by  the  premiums 
of  Paolo  Guinigi,  the  Lord  of  Lucca. 
The  chestnuts  are  dried  in  an  oven, 
ground  to  flour,  and  baked  between 
hot  stones  into  cakes.  These  are  sweet 
and  nutritious,  but  heavy,  and  cost 
less  than  wheaten  bread. 

This  valley  is  a  rich  field  for  the  bo- 
tanist, and  many  of  our  garden-plants 
are  recognised.  After  12  m.  pass  Borgo 
a  MozzanOy  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river;  and  a  fine  ancient  bridge, 
of  5  irregular  arches,  comes  in  sight, 
called  Ponte  delta  Madalena.  Its  con- 
struction is  attributed  to  Castruccio, 
in  1322  ;  but  the  common  people,  who 
call  it  the  Ponte  del  DiavolOy  claim  the 
Fiend  for  its  architect.  The  second 
arch  from  the  rt.  bank  is  60  ft.  high, 
and  120  in  span ;  the  causeway  is  but 
8  ft.  wide,  and  so  steep  that  no  carriage 
heavier  or  larger  than  a  light  calessa 
can  venture  over  it.  The  little  town 
beyond,  the  emporium  of  the  mountain 
commerce  in  silk,  wool,  and  hemp,  with 
its  convents,  ancient  churches^  fir  «aA. 
pine  ttee^,  Va  ^w^^^  ^.^  "^^  ^^^  ^^j,^ 
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olive-trees.  To  the  N.  and  W.  the  view 
is  closed  by  lofty  mountains,  richly 
clothed  with  chestnut  forests  j  beyond 
are  the  central  Apennines. 

2  m.  further,  the  lAma,  a  tributary 
mountain  stream,  joins  the  Serchio,  in 
the  plain  at  the  opening  of  2  val- 
leys. A  road  to  the  baths  runs  along 
both  banks  of  the  Lima,  over  which  a 
suspension- bridge,  a  very  picturesque 
object  in  the  landscape,  has  been  erected, 
to  replace  one  of  stone  carried  away 
by  the  inundation  of  1836.  A  road 
to  the  1.  from  here  leads  into  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Serchio,  the  dis- 
trict called  I/a  Garfagnana^  and  into 
Lombardy  by  the  pass  of  La  Foce  a 
Giogo ;  the  distance  from  here  to 
the  frontier  of  Modena  being  20 
Eng.  m. 

After  another  mile  the  traveller 
reaches  the  little  town  of  Fonte  a 
Serraglio^  with  its  hotels,  lodging- 
houses,  and  shops.  There  are  no  baths 
here ;  but  in  consequence  of  its  central 
position  between  the  Bagni  Caldi  and 
the  Bagno  alia  Villas  and  from  its 
being  easily  reached  by  carriages,  this 
village  has  become  the  favourite  place 
of  rendezvous  and  residence  of  persons 
frequenting  the  baths. 

Ponte  a  Serraglio. — Inns :  There  are 
several  good  hotels  here,  the  2  principal 
being  kept  by  Pagnini,  a  civil  man,  who 
speaks  both  English  and  French,  and 
is  married  to  an  EngHsh woman.  There 
is  a  table-d'hdte  at  Pagnini's  H.  de 
r  Europe,  the  largest  of  his  establish- 
ments. Croce  di  Maltay  well  spoken 
of;  also  a  pension,  kept  by  Scarpo, 
frequented  a  good  deal  by  Italian  fami- 
lies. 

The  Post-office  is  at  Ponte  a  Serraglio. 
From  June  to  November  letters  arrive 
from  Lucca  at  10  a.m.,  and  depart  at 
3'0  P.M.  Before  and  after  the  fashion- 
able season,  the  Lucca  procaccioj  or  mes- 
senger, takes  the  letters  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  brings  the  arrivals  back  by 
6  in  the  evening.  There  are  weekly 
procaccios  to  Florence,  and  Leghorn, 
»^rding  facUities  for  receiving  pack- 
^<a?,  i&e.,  irom  England, 


The  Cercle  or  Casino  is  also  situated 
here.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  with 
large  billiard,  ball,  and  reading  rooms. 
It  is  now  a  government  estabUshment, 
and  well  managed.  Strargers,  being 
proposed  by  a  member,  are  admitted 
on  paying  30  pauls  for  the  season, 
and  20  after  August.  The  Enghsh, 
French,  German,  and  ItaUan  papers  are 
taken  in.  Gambling,  once  the  bane  of 
the  baths  of  Lucca,  was  very  judiciously 
suppressed  in  1846  by  the  then  reign- 
ing Duke  of  Lucca,  and  is  no  longer 
permitted. 

English  Book- Cluh, — There  is  a  very 
useful  book -lending  society  at  the 
Baths,  called  the  Pisa  Book-Club,  the 
books  being  brought  from  Pisa  for 
the  season.  Visitors  may  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages  for  the  mo- 
derate subscription  of  2  dollars  during 
their  entire  stay,  and  will  find  it  very 
convenient,  there  being  no  circulating 
library.  The  collection  consists  of 
standard  English  works,  travels,  &c. 
All  books  on  religious  controversy  are 
excluded,  as  well  as  novels,  except 
such  of  the  latter  as  are  gratuitously 
presented.  After  paying  the  expenses 
the  subscriptions  are  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  new  works.  The  club  is 
managed  by  a  committee  and  a  resident 
secretary. 

The  Ponte  a  Serraglio  is  the  first  bath 
establishment,  and  nearest  to  the  hot 
baths,  which  are  upon  the  hiU  behind  it. 
From  the  Ponte  an  excellent  road  of 
less  than  1  m.  leads  to  the  second  or 

la  Villa^  or  more  properly  II  Pa- 
gno  aila  Villa. —  Inns  :  the  Pelicano, 
kept  by  Gustavo  Pagnini,  of  the  Vic- 
toria at  Florence,  is  well  situated. 
The  H6tel  du  Pavilion,  kept  by  Mad. 
Gregori,  a  very  comfortable,  cool,  and 
quiet  house  (Miss  P.,  1863).  H6tel 
Victoria,  kept  by  Pera,  also  very- 
good.  Further  on  is  the  Trattoria  of 
Gregorio  Barsantini,  who  sends  out 
dinners  to  families,  the  most  econo- 
mical mode  of  living  here.  Amadei 
also  is  a  good  traiieur.  There  are 
numerous  lodging-houses :  the  Casa 
PeUenger  is  well  adapted  for  English 
families.    It  \iaa  a  W^o  ^«t^«vv. 
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The  ViUa  is  a  long  street  of  about 
20  lodging-houses.  Many  of  them 
have  the  advantage  of  a  garden,  and 
some  have  stabling.  Pagnini  hires 
plate  and  linen  where  it  is  not  sup- 
plied by  the  lodging-house  keepers. 
The  houses  let  from  50  to  200  scudi 
(300  to  1150  frs,)  for  the  summer  season, 
or  from  May  to  October.  There  are 
several  comfortable  suites  of  rooms  on 
hire  in  the  villa  of  the  ci-devant  Duke 
of  Parma. 

The  English  Cha^pel,  erected  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  is  at  the  Villa.  An- 
nexed to  it  are  apartments  for  the 
clergyman,  who  officiates  at  Pisa  during 
the  winter. 

A  road  turns  off  to  the  1.,  and 
ascends  till  it  brings  the  visitor  to  the 
palace  of  the  ex-Duchess  of  Parma, 
who  resided  here  occasionally  in  sum- 
mer. Around  the  palace  are  a  dozen 
good  houses  to  be  let,  preferred  by 
foreigners  for  their  more  elevated 
situation.  From  the  small  square 
before  the  palace  you  may  walk,  ride, 
or  be  carried  in  an  open  portanUna  (a 
species  of  palanquhi),  over  the  moun- 
tain, by  a  very  pretty  road,  to  the 

Bagni  Caldi,  the  3rd  village,  con- 
taining 3  or  4  lodging-houses,  on 
the  side  of  a  high  hill.  Those  who 
prefer  bracing  air  will  find  it  in  this 
situation.  A  carriage -road  winds  down 
to  the  Ponte  a  Serraglio,  and  there  are 
shady  walks,  by  short  cuts,  for  pedes- 
trians. 

There  are  5  establishments  of  baths. 
4  are  above,  and  near  to  the  Ponte  a 
Serraglio,  and  are  called  Bemabo;  Docce 
basse,  Bagni  Caldi,  and  8.  Giovanni ; 
about  ^  m.  to  the  eastward,  on  the 
opposite  slope  of  the  same  hill,  are 
the  Bagni  alia  Villa.  The  most  com- 
modious and  accessible  are  those  of 
Bemabdj  immediately  behind  Pag- 
nini's  hotels.  They  owe  their  name 
to  a  native  of  Pistoja,  who,  in  the  16th 
centy.,  was  cured  of  a  cutaneous  com- 
plaint by  these  waters,  whose  virtues 
up  to  that  time  had  been  undiscovered. 
Tlie  heat  of  the  spring  is  102*  Fahren- 
heit ;  the  supply  is  abundant.  Higher 
up  the  bill  are  the  Bagni  CalMy  consiat- 


ing  of  2  springs,  in  one  of  which  the 
thermometer  stands  at  136".  The  pro- 
portion of  salts  in  these  waters  is  larger 
than  in  the  others,  except  as  regards 
those  of  iron,  which  are  more  abundant 
in  the  springs  of  Docce  basse.  There 
are  vapour-baths  at  this  establishment. 
The  Bagno  di  S.  Cfiovanni  has  2  springs, 
whose  temperature  does  not  exceed  98* 
Fahr.  At  the  Docce  basse  there  are 
15  springs,  their  temperatures  varying 
between  112°  and  96*  Fahrenheit ;  that 
called  la  Kossa  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron.  The  Bagno  alia  ViUa  has 
one  spring  of  about  100°.  Its  waters 
are  used  internally,  and  are  sent  to  va- 
rious parts  of  Italy.  They  contain  sul- 
phates and  muriates  of  lime  and  of  mag- 
nesia, but  principally  sulphate  of  lime. 
There  is  also  a  small  deposit  of  silex, 
and  of  iron  in  a  state  of  peroxide.  The 
baths  are  of  marble,  with  douches, 
stoves  for  airing  linen,  and  every  con- 
venience. A  bath  costs  1  lira,  or  IJ 
pauls,  and  a  trifling  gratuity  to  the 
attendants  if  their  Imen  is  used.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Bagni  Caldi  had 
been  purchased  by  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Tuscany  before  the  poUtical  convul- 
sions of  last  year. 

The  waters  flow  from  beneath  the 
hill,  whose  base  is  washed  on  the  E. 
and  S.  sides  by  the  Lima,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Camaglione  brook.  The 
rock  from  which  they  issue  is  the  Ma- 
cignOf  a  tertiary  sandstone,  like  the 
springs  at  Monte  Catini.  A  popular 
opinion  is,  that  they  come  from  the 
Montagna  di  Celle,  5^  m.  off,  at  a 
spot  csdled  the  Prato  Fiorito,  remark- 
able for  its  early  and  brilliant  vegeta- 
tion, and  for  the  rapid  melting  of  the 
snow  from  its  surface,  notwithstanding 
its  elevation.  The  moiuitain  is  of  a 
conical  form,  one  side  presenting  a 
perpendicular  rock,  and  the  other  an 
inclined  plane  of  greensward,  ena- 
melled, especially  in  June,  with  flowers 
of  great  variety  and  beauty.  The 
ascent,  very  steep  and  stony,  5^  m., 
is  from  the  Bagni  Caldi,  and  may 
be  made  on  horseback^  or  isx  «.  cVvaJa. 
It  \a  \iesV,  \jo  CO  Vj  ^^1  ^'^  '^'^  'MLwv\.* 
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di  Controne,  The  path  runs  for  some 
way  through  the  dry  bed  of  a  river, 
in  the  shade  of  a  fine  chestnut  forest. 

As  a  summer  residence,  the  vaUey 
of  the  Bagni  is  amongst  the  cool- 
est in  Italy;  the  sun  appears  2  hrs. 
later,  and  disappears  2  hrs.  sooner, 
owing  to  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains, thus  insuring  cool  mornings 
and  evenings,  and  curtailing  the  ac- 
cumulation of  heat  during  the  day. 
The  river  lAma  also,  dashing  along 
from  rock  to  rock,  keeps  up  a  continued 
circulation  of  air.  The  valley  is  re- 
markably healthy:  malaria  or  marsh 
fever  are  never  heard  of,  and  the 
annual  mortality  is  not  1^  per  cent. 
The  native  population  of  these  villages 
amounts  to  1000  souls;  the  deaths 
rarely  exceed  15  yearly,  and  have 
been  sometimes  as  few  as  11,  one  half 
infants.  In  September,  however,  the 
evenings  become  cold  and  damp. 

There  is  a  beautiful  drive  up  the 
river,  now  extending  about  8  m.  beyond 
the  old  iron-works,  and  including  a  fine 
pass  in  the  moimtains;  it  forms  the  first 
portion  of  the  carriage-road  to  San  Mar- 
cello,  and  which  is  nearly  completed 
to  that  town :  and  another  down  the 
Lima  and  up  the  Serchio,  over  the 
bridge,  to  the  upper  and  wider  vaUey 
of  the  Serchioy  towards  Turrita,  Cava, 
and  Galicano,  or  by  another  turn  to 
Barga,  a  small  old  Tuscan  city  on  a 
mountain  10  m.  off.  The  roads  are 
generally  excellent,  though  injured 
occasionally  by  inundations.  The  fa- 
vourite drive  to  the  Ponte  della  Mad- 
dalena  is  watered  every  evening,  and 
the  roads  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  baths  are  lighted  at  night. 

There  are  many  interesting  points, 
accessible  only  by  ponies,  donkeys,  and 
portantini.  One  favourite  spot  is  the 
village  of  Lugliano,  on  a  hiU  above  the 
valley  of  the  Lima,  where  an  extensive 
view  may  be  had  from  the  garden  of  a 
house  in  the  village,  to  which  access  is 
freely  granted.  A  much  longer  excur- 
sion, which  will  occupy  in  going  and 
returning  8  hrs.,  is  often  made  to  the 
^ar^lio,  an  old  watch-tower  on  the 
^uamdt  of  a  conical  mountain,  from 


whence  the  whole  duchy  of  Lucca,  the 
sea,  and,  it  is  said,  Corsica  and  Elba, 
are  to  be  seen  on  a  clear  day.  Grana- 
jolo  is  2  h.  distant  from  La  Villa, 
and  Prato  Fiorito,  already  referred  to, 
5h. 

Fhysidans. —  Dr.  Carina  is  the  di- 
rector of  the  baths ;  he  has  been  in 
England :  Dr.  Giorgi,  a  sensible  and 
judicious  practitioner,  is  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  commune.  EngHsh 
physicians :  Dr.  Gason,  who  resides 
at  Rome  during  the  winter,  and  Dr. 
E.  Frazer  from  Florence,  during  the 
summer  months  ;  both  are  accoucheurs. 
There  is  an  apothecary,  Betti,  who 
keeps  EngHsh  medicines,  at  the  ViUa; 
and  another,  Gremi,  at  the  Ponte  di 
Seraglio,  but  whose  charges  have  been 
complained  of. 

Tradesmen,  Sfc.  —  At  the  Ponte, 
Cordon  and  Pagnini,  also  agents  for 
the  Bank  of  Macquay,  Packenham,  and 
Co.,  of  Florence,  have  stores  for  gro- 
ceries, Eniwlisli  goods,  wines,  &c. ;  and 
at  the  Villa,  Anguilesc,  a  civil  Italian, 
keeps  a  shop  of  the  same  kind.  There 
are  miUiners  and  dressmakers  from 
Florence ;  and  a  circulating  library  of 
English  and  French  books,  kept  by 
Chericoni. 

Sanminiato's  English  livery  stables 
supply  good  riding-horses  and  light  open 
carriages  of  all  descriptions,  while  the 
natives  offer  ponies  and  donkeys ;  an 
evening  ride  costs  3  francs,  and  a  day's 
excursion  6 ;  light  pony  carriages,  wliich 
are  safely  driven  by  ladies,  the  atten- 
dant standing  behind,  4^  francs  for  a 
drive ;.  the  portantini  receive  12  francs 
for  a  day's  excursion,  and  1,  2,  or  3 
for  an  evening  airing,  according  to  the 
distance. 

Strangers  may,  by  an  arrangement, 
find  the  Bagni  hotels  quite  as  reason- 
able as  those  of  Interlaken.  Families 
coming  for  the  season  to  Pagnini's  may 
have  their  table  supplied  at  so  much 
per  diem.  The  charge  for  apartments 
depends  on  their  position,  size,  and 
look-out. 

There  are  Italian  and  music  teachers 
at  the  Baths,  and  professors  come 
during  the  seaaou  ^otq.  EAiTaa   and 
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Florence  to  give  lessons  in  drawing, 
singing,  and  music.  Signor  Tolomei, 
who  resides  here  all  the  year  round,  is 
a  good  Italian  and  French  master ; 
Signor  Vannini,  from  Florence,  gives 
lessons  in  ItaHan ;  and  Signors  Ducci 
and  Pieracini  on  the  piano.  Smith,  a 
clever  master,  gives  lessons  in  drawing 
and  oil-painting. 

The  road  from  the  Baths  of  Lucqato 
Modena  may  he  taken  in  carriages 
during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September.  The  whole  distance  is 
about  75  m.,  and  may  be  performed  in 
2  days  with  vetturino  horses,  the  only 
mode,  as  there  are  no  post  stations  on 
it,  sleeping  the  first  night  at  Pieve  a 
Pelago,  where,  however,  the  accommo- 
dation is  very  miserable. 


ROUTE  78. 

ITTCCA  TO  FLORENCE,   BY  PESCIA, 
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(48i  Eng.  m.) 

LUCCA  (see  Rte.  77). 

The  whole  of  this  route  is  per- 
formed by  the  Maria  Antonia  railroad. 

Trains  leave  Lucca  3  times  a  day,  1  in 
the  morning  and  2  in  the  afternoon, 
employing  3i  hrs.  to  Florence. 

The  EJj.  runs  about  8  m.  S.  of  the 


old  post-road,  nearly  parallel  to  \ 
river  as  far  as  the 

10  kil.  Porcari  Stat.  The  view  from 
here  towards  the  E.,  over  the  hiUy 
country  beyond  Pescia,  is  very  fine. 

4  kil.  AUospaccio  (Stat.),  with  a  pic- 
turesque medweval  bell- tower,  and  from 
thence  follows  the  valley  of  the  Pescia 
river  to 

9  kil.  Pescia  Stat.  The  railway  sta- 
tion is  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town. 

PESCIA  {Inn :  Albergo  dellaPosta; 
tolerable,  and  reasonable  if  you  bar- 
gain) .  A  flourishing  and  pleasant  small 
city  (pop.  in  1856,  4788),  of  which  the 
situation  is  beautiful  in  every  direction, 
but  perhaps  most  so  when  approached 
from  the  side  of  Florence.  Butwhichever 
way  you  look,  the  landscape  is  filled  with 
villas,  convents,  castles,  and  towers, 
above  and  amongst  groves  of  olives  and 
mulberries ;  while  the  background  is  of 
purple  hills,  rising  in  graceful  forms. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Pescia  is  one  of 
the  parts  of  Tuscany  where  the  white 
mulberjy  was  first  introduced,  it  having 
been  cultivated  here  since  1340.  The 
Duomo  has  been  modernised,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  ancient  fa9add 
remaining.  Its  principal  ornament  is  a 
monimient  to  Baldassare  Turrini,  by 
Maffaele  da  Montelupo,  the  disciple  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  chapel  in  which 
it  stands  is  a  rich  specimen  of  the 
cinque-cento  style  (1451).  The  other 
churches  are  not  remarkable. 

There  are  several  manufactories  of 
paper  in  and  about  Pescia,  from  which 
large  quantities  are  annually  exported  ; 
the  water  of  the  river  Pescia  is  con- 
sidered peculiarly  well  adapted  to  its 
fabrication.  A  great  deal  of  silk  is 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
gives  employment  to  numerous  works 
for  the  spinning  it  from  the  cocoons. 
Leather  and  felt  hats  are  also  manu- 
factured here,  and  on  the  whole,  Pescia 
is  one  of  the  most  actively  industrious 
towns  in  Tuscany. 

A  very  agreeable  road  of  22  m, 
up  the  valley  leads  from  Pescia  to 
San  Marcello,  on  the  way  to  Modeoa* 
(Rte.  61V 
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The  Rly.,  as  far  as  Pieve  a  Nievole, 
runs*  parallel  to  tlie  post-road,  passing 
the  neat  Uttle  village  of  Borgo  Bug- 
giano  at  the  foot  of  the  picturesque 
hills  of  Uzzano,  covered  with  olive- 
plantations. 

4  kil.  Borgo  a  Buggiano  Stat. 

3  kil.  Bagni  di  Monte  Catini  Stat. 
The  waters  of  tliis  place  have  been  much 
frequented  of  late  years,  the  season  com- 
mencing in  May  and  lasting  until  the 
middle  of  September,  during  which 
period  the  traveller  will  find  plenty  of 
society,  abundant  accommodation,  and 
at  a  very  moderate  rate.  In  the  middle 
ages  these  springs  were  greatly  resorted 
to,  but,  having  been  neglected,  they 
were  again  brought  into  notice  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
present  bath-buildings  were  erected  by 
Leopold  I.  There  are  several  springs, 
all  very  copious.  Their  temperature 
ranges  from  72  to  82°  Fahr.  They 
contain  variable  quantities  of  carbonate, 
sulphate,  and  muriates  of  soda  and 
lime ; — some  of  the  sources  (the  Terme 
Leopoldine)  as  much  as  2  per  cent,  of 
common  salt.  They  are  principally  used 
internally,  and  have  acquired  a  great 
reputation  in  chronic  complaints  of  the 
liver  and  digestive  organs.  Some  are 
used  as  baths,  when  heated  artificially. 
Attached  to  the  principal  sources 
is  a  large  establishment  belonging  to 
the  Government,  where  lodgings  may 
be  had  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  where 
there  is  also  a  good  restaurant :  there 
are  several  lodging-houses  in  the  place 
and  restaurateurs  who  send  out  din- 
ners. The  StabilmeTito  della  Torretta, 
liere  kept  by  Barsotti,  is  well  spoken 
of;  but,  out  of  the  season,  the 
stranger  must  expect  to  find  very  indif- 
ferent accommodation,  all  the  lodging- 
houses  being  closed.  The  town  of  Monte 
Catini,  from  which  the  waters  derive 
their  name,  is  on  a  wood-clad  hill  about 
2  m.  to  the  N.E.  It  is  a  place  of  consi- 
derable antiquity,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  bowl-shaped  space  or  con- 
CBTity  (Catino)  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Me  ruixiB  of  the  fortiMcAtiona  are  ex- 


tensive and  picturesque,  and  are  curious 
memorials  of  ancient  mihtary  archi- 
tecture. Here,  on  the  29th  Aug.  1315, 
the  Florentines  were  completely  de- 
feated by  the  celebrated  Ghibelline 
leader,  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  the 
lord  of  Pisa  and  Lucca. 

Leaving  the  Baths,  we  approach  the 
range  of  hills  that  bound  the  Val  di 
Nievole  on  the  E.  On  one  of  them, 
which  is  of  a  singular  conical  form,  is 
situated  MonsummanOf  near  which  are 
some  extensive  caverns  in  the  limestone 
rocks,  from  which  issue  hot  springs  very 
efficacious  in  rheimaatic  and  paralytic 
afiections. 


2kil.  Pieve  a  Nievole  Stat.,  beautifully 
situated  near  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to 
the  Pass  of  SerravaUe.  It  possesses  an 
ancient  church,  near  which  a  modem 
one  has  been  built  on  a  large  scale. 

6  kil.  Serravalle  Stat.,  a  picturesque 
little  town,  on  the  carriage  -  road. 
Upon  the  hill  above  are  the  ruined 
towers  of  the  ancient  Rocca  or  castle; 
and  the  old  gateway  which  crosses  the 
road  answers  to  its  name  by  closing  the 
valley.  Situated  as  the  fortress  is,  be- 
tween Pistoia  and  Lucca,  it  was  a  post  of 
some  importance  in  mediaeval  warfare, 
and  withstood  many  a  hard  assault. 
TThe  castle  is  apparently  constructed 
out  of  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  build- 
ings, and  some  portions  of  the  church 
seem  to  be  as  old  as  the  12th  centy. 
A  fine  distant  view  of  Pistoia  on  the 
E.  is  gained  from  the  summit,  and,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  of  the  rich  Val  di 
Nievole,  and  the  distant  group  of  the 
Pisan  hills.  The  ground  is  here  much 
broken  with  finely  wooded  hills.  The 
pass  of  SerravaUe  is  the  lowest  point  in 
the  range  oi  Monte  Albano,  a  spur  of  the 
Tuscan  Apennines,  which  separates  the 
middle  and  lower  vaUeys  of  the  Amo, 
and  higher  up  those  of  the  Orabrone 
and  Nievole.  Soon  after  crossing  the 
Nievole,  a  deep  cutting  leads  to  the 
tunnel  of  SerravaUe,  excavated  in  the 
limestone-rock.  Emerging  from  the 
tunnel,  ^e  ftoon  paaa 
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JBarile  on  tli0^  Ombrone.  As  Pistoia 
is  approached  the  scenery  varies  in 
character,  but  with  increasing  beauty 
and  fertility. 


6  kil.  PISTOIA  Stat,  j  situated  on  a 
gentle  rising  ground  near  where  the 
valley  of  the  Ombrone  opens  into  the 
plaiQ  of  the  Amo.  {Inn :  H6tel  de  Lon- 
dres,  situated  just  without  the  city,  and 
near  the  Ely.  Stat,  and  the  Florentine 
Gate,  is  the  best.  The  Bologna  coach- 
office  is  in  the  hotel.)  Pop.  within  the 
walls,  11,910._  Lofty  and  well-pre- 
served ramparts  surround  the  town. 
The  Medici  arms  are  conspicuously 
seen  on  the  frowning  summits  of  these 
walls :  within,  the  city  contains  several 
objects  of  interest.  The  streets  are  all 
thoroughly  Tuscan,  and  generally  re- 
tain their  primitive  aspect.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  space  within  the 
walls  is  occupied  by  gardens. 

The  Palazzo  Pretorio,  formerly  the 
residence  of  Podesta,  existed  from  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  centy.,  although 
much  of  the  present  edifice  dates  from 
between  1367  and  1377  ;  it  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  ItaUan  Gothic  applied 
to  domestic  purposes,  and  is  curiously 
ornamented  with  ancient  cressets,  and 
the  arms  of  the  former  praetors  and 
podestas.  In  the  cortile,  erected,  ac- 
cording to  the  inscription,  in  1377,  is 
the  judgment-seat  behind  a  huge  stone 
table,  from  which  sentences  of  the 
Court  of  the  Podesta  were  pronounced. 
On  the  wall  behind  the  table,  and 
above  the  seats  of  the  judges,  are  the 
following  verses : — 

**  Hie  locus  odit,  amat,  punIt»coiiserTat»bonorat, 
Nequitiam,  leges,  crimina,  jura,  probos." 

The  walls  of  the  court  in  the  Palazzo 
Pretorio  are  covered  with  frescoes, 
which  were  restored  in  1844.  They  con- 
sist principally  of  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  different  Podestas  and  Com- 
missaries who  governed  Pistoia  in  the 
name  of  the  Florentines. 

The  Palazzo  della  Commumtdy  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the   Piazza,  was 


begun    in    1294,    and   completed    in 
1385.    It  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Italian- Gothic    applied    to   civil  pur- 
poses.   This  Palazzo  preserves  memo- 
rials of  a  hero  named  QrandoniOy  who 
was  7i  hraccia,   or  about   15  ft.,   in 
height,  and  who  in  the  year  1202  con- 
quered the  Balearic  Islands.     Nothing 
of  him,  it  is  true,  is  found  in  Muratori, 
Denina,  or  Sismondi;  but  the  blank 
in  their  pages  is  made  up  by  his  por- 
trait, as  large  as  life,  on  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  halls,  now  called  the  Camera 
degli  Avocati.     The  painting  is   exe- 
cuted in    green    fresco,   shaded  with 
brown,   much  in  the  style   of  Paolo 
Uccello.     Beneath  are  the  verses  re- 
counting Grandonio's  deeds.     On  the 
front,  supported  by  an  iron  hand,  is 
Chrandonio^s  mace  with  a  pine-apple 
top,  which  mace  was  so  much  prized 
that  it    was    kept   in   repair    at   the 
expense  of  the  community  ;  and,  lastly, 
Grandonio's  brazen  head,  over  which 
two    keys  are  suspended!,   which  are 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  keys  of 
the  capital  of  the  Balearic  or  Cannibal 
Islands,  for  such  the  tradition  makes 
them.     But  the  head  is  more  probably 
that  of  FiHppo  Tedici,  who  in  1322 
betrayed  Pistoia  to   Castruccio   degli 
Antelminelli,    the    Lord    of    Lucca. 
Tedici  was  allowed  to  live  with  his 
head  upon  his  shoulders,  but  after  his 
death  several  of  these  memorials  were 
put  up   on   different  public  buildings 
as  tokens   of  his   ignominy;    and  it 
is  also  said  that  the  keys  never  came 
from  the  Cannibal  Islands,  but  that 
they  are  those  of  the  prisons,  and  be- 
token the  release  of  all  the  debtors 
and  other  prisoners  by  the  alms  and 
intercession    of  the    bishop,    Andrea 
Franchi,in  1399.    The  Palazzo,  partly 
occupied  by  public  offices,  js  a  wilder- 
ness of  great  halls,  dusty  chambers, 
and  corridors.    In  one  of  the  rooms 
connected  with  the  qttartiere  del  gon^ 
faloniere  are  2  ambones  of  exquisite 
workmanship  of  the  12th  or  13th  centy., 
which  werefound  in  1838  under  thepave- 
ment  of  the  cathedral.     In  the  lar^ 
hall,  ^\i«t©  t\iB  tcv«?iM\r^  q»1  'Ockfe  Xrj'htv 
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inscriptions  and  some  old  paintings.  A 
niunber  of  curious  old  paintings  are 
dispersed  about  the  rooms,  staircases, 
and  passages. — By  Fra^  Paolino  is  the 
city  of  Pistoia  at  the  foot  of  the  Virgin. 
The  frescoes  by  Giovanni  di  San 
CHovanni  are  much  damaged,  but  still 
show  beauty.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  a  cortile,  surrounded  by  a 
Gothic  portico. 

The  Buomo  has  been  built  at  various 
periods.  Fire  and  earthquakes  had 
greatly  damaged  the  fabric,  when  in 
the  13th  centy.  it  was  enlarged  accord- 
ing to  the  designs  of  Nicolo  JPisano, 
and  incrusted  on  the  outside  and 
ornamented  within  with  black  and 
white  marbles.  The  curious  portico 
was  incrusted  in  the  same  way  in 
1311.  This  porch  contains  some 
frescoes  by  Balducd  and  Giovanni 
Ckristiani,  now  damaged.  Over  the 
principal  door  is  a  good  bas-relief 
in  terra-cotta  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
surrounded  by  angels,  fruit,  and  flow- 
ers, by  Andrea  delta  Rohhia.  It  was 
placed  here  in  1505,  and  was  originlly 
gilt.  The  interior  of  the  ch.  was  mo- 
demised  and  ornamented  in  wretched 
taste  in  1838  and  1839.  Massive 
columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  a 
cgrpt,  and  here  and  there  a  moulcHng 
or  a  doorway  which  have  escaped,  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  11th  centy.,  or  per- 
haps of  an  earlier  age.  The  tribune, 
adorned  with  mosaics,  was  erected  in 
1599.  The  whole  of  the  roof  is  of 
1657.  Paintings  and  sculptures  are  in 
great  variety.  Amongst  many  others, 
the  following  may  be  noticed  on  the 
l.-hand  side  of  the  high  altar:  — 
Bromine,  the  Resurrection,  one  of 
his  largest  pictures;  grand,  but  left 
imperfect.  He  contracted  in  1601 
to  paint  this  and  two  other  pic- 
tures for  the  sum  of  600  crowns, 
which  was  to  cover  all  expenses  "  ex- 
cepting ultramarine;"  but  he  did 
not  work  steadily,  and,  having  brought 
one  picture  to  its  present  state,  he  left 
it  as  it  now  stands.  In  the  Capella 
del  Sacramento  is  a  very  ancient  Ma- 
dojina  in  fresco,  now  covered  with. a 
^/aoff, — Jk^enzQ  di  Credi,  'V'ngm  and 


Child  with  St.  John  and  St.  Zeno,  a  fine 
picture. — In  the  chapel  on  the  1.  of  the 
choir  is  a  slab  tomb  of  Bishop  Donato 
de'  Medici  (ob.  1474),  and,  on  the  wall 
above,  his  bust  in  relief ;  a  good  work 
by^.  Hossellino.  At  the  foot  is  the 
slab  which  covers  his  remains,  with 
the  ancient  Medici  arms  in  mosaic. — 
Tomb  of  Cardinal  Forteguerra,  begun 
in  1462,  the  urn  by  Verrochio,  the  rest 
of  inferior  workmanship  by  Lotti. — 
Font,  by  Andrea  Ferrucci  da  Fiesole, 
covered  with  sculptures,  whilst  the 
architecture  in  which  it  is  set  is  in  the 
finest  cinque-cento  style. 

Near  the  rt.-hand  door  is  the  inte- 
resting monument  of  Cino  da  Fisto'ia 
(died  1336),  equally  celebrated  as  a 
professor  of  law  and  as  a  poet.  The 
monument  has  been  attributed  to.  An- 
drea  Pisano  by  Vasari,  wliilst  Cicognara 
believes  it  to  be  by  Goro  da  Siena ;  it 
only  recognises  Cino  in  his  capacity  as 
a  teacher.  On  the  sarcophagus,  which 
forms  its  lower  part,  placed  beneath  a 
handsome  Gothic  canopy,  he  is  repre- 
sented sitting  in  his  chair,  lecturing  to 
nine  students,  disposed  at  their  desks. 
At  the  end  is  a  female  figure,  supposed 
to  be  Selvaggia  Vergiolesi,  celebrated  by 
Cino  in  liis  poetry.  At  the  middle  table 
two  of  the  students  are  very  differently 
employed:  one  is  reading  diligently; 
this  is  Baldus,  the  learned  commen- 
tator on  civil  law :  another,  idle,  is 
intended  for  Petrarch :  both  are  said  to 
have  been  Cino's  pupils.  Above  is  an 
elegant  Gothic  canopy,  supported  by 
twisted  pillars,  beneath  which  we  see 
Cino  again  lecturing :  Hke  his  compeers 
at  Padua,  he  is  represented  as  much 
larger  than  his  pupils.  The  female 
figure  is  again  repeated,  but  in  the  garb 
of  a  Roman  matron ;  and  instead  of 
being  Cino's  wife,  it  is  probably  an 
allegorical  type  of  the  Roman  law.  The 
monument  was  erected,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion below  teUs  us,  by  the  people  of 
Pistoia— "Civi  suo,  B.  M."--but  it 
would  appear  that  his  remains  only 
found  their  resting-place  beneath  in 
1614,  having  been  removed  from  an- 
other part  of  the  church.  Petrarch's 
funeral  soimet  u^^n.  Cino  is  curious. 
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•*  Piangete,  Donne,  e  con  Toi  pianga  Amore, 
Pianuete  Amanti  per  ciascim  paese ; 
Poi  che  morto  fe  colui.  che  tutto  intese 
In  farvi,  mentre  visse  al  mondo,  honore. 

lo  per  me  prego  il  mio  acerbo  dolore, 
Non  sian  da  lui  le  lagrime  contese, 
E  mi  sia  di  sospir  tanto  cortese 
Quanto  biso^na  a  disfogare  il  core. 

Piangan  le  rime'ancor,  piangano  i  versi, 
Perche'l  nostro  amoroso  Slesser  Cino 
Novel lamente  s'  ^  da  noi  partito. 

Pianga  Pistoia,  e  i  cittadin  perversit 
Che  perdut'  hanno  si  dolce  vicino, 
E  rallegrissi  '1  cielo,  ov'  ello  h  gito." 

The  ornaments  of  the  high  altar  were 
stolen  from  the  "  Sagrestia  de*  belli 
arredi,''  by  Yanni  Fucci,  whom  Dante 
has  made  as  it  were  the  recipient  of  all 
his  antipathy  to  Pistoia  (see  Inf.,  xxiv. 
121-151)  ;  for  which  place  also,  as  we 
have  just  seen,.  Petrarch  had  no  very 
good  will.  In  order  to  replace  this 
loss,  the  Pistojesi  put  up  the  sump- 
tuous Altar  of  St.  James,  removed  in 
1786  from  the  choir  to  the  chapel  on 
the  rt.  of  the  high  altar.  Composed  of 
silver,  chasing,  niello,  enamel,  and  sculp- 
ture, its  execution  occupied  artists  from 
1314  to  1466.  Of  this  altar  the  centre 
compartment  was,  after  several  years  of 
labour,  finished  by  Andrea  di  Puccio  di 
Ognihene:  it  contains  figures  of  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  richly  enamelled 
and  coloiu'ed,  and  fifteen  Gospel  and 
apocryphal  histories :  the  ornaments 
are  in  fine  and  florid  Gothic.  Another 
portion,  the  lateral  compartment  on 
the  rt.,  is  probably  by  Maestro  Pietro 
di  San  lAonardo  of  Florence,  between 
1355  and  1364.  These  are  histories 
from  the  Old  Testament.  The  bosses 
are  enamelled  with  rich  colours  also, 
and  in  an  elaborate  style.  The  third 
portion,  on  the  1.,  is  by  lAonardo  de 
Ser  Giovanni,  a  scholar  of  Orgagna, 
finished  between  1366  and  1371,  and 
represents  events  of  the  life  of  St. 
James,  the  last  tablet  the  translation 
of  his  rehcs  to  ComposteUa.  The  shrine 
of  St.  Otho  and  the  several  statues  are 
partly  by  Pietro  di  Arrigo,  a  German 
settled  at  Pistoia  between  1387  and 
1390 ;  partly  by  Brunelleschi,  whose 
bust  of  one  of  the  prophets  is  of  great 
beauty;  and  the  last  figures,  Angels 
^d  Saints  with  Tabernacles,  are  the 


production  of  Nbfri  di  Buio,  a  Floren- 
tine, and  Atto  di  Pietro  Braccini  of 
Pistoia,  who  worked  tUl  1398.  These 
were  the  principal  artists,  but  many 
others  contributed  to  the  work.  They 
of  course  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  style. 
As  to  design,  after  those  of  Brunelleschi, 
Idonardo^B  are  the  best;  some  parts 
are  chased,  others  chiselled  out  of  the 
sohd  silver. 

Although  the  sacristy  has  been  de- 
spoiled since  the  days  of  Vanni 
Fucci,  it  still  contains  several  curious 
specimens  of  ancient  goldsmiths'  work. 
Here  is  deposited  an  ancient  sepulchral 
urn  of  Soman  workmanship,  which  for 
many  centuries  held  the  bones  of  St. 
Fehx.  There  are  some  good  bas-reUefs 
round  the  baptismal  font  by  the  school 
of  B.  da  Kovezzano,  representing  the 
Baptism  and  Decollation  of  St.  John. 

The  campanile  was  originally  a  don- 
Jon  tower,  and  connected  with  some  of 
the  old  municipal  buildings.  It  was 
then  called  the  Torre  del  Podesta  ;  and 
many  of  the  armorial  shields  of  the 
Podesta  are  yet  remaining  upon  the 
walls.  CHovanni  Pisano  adapted  it  to 
its  present  purpose,  adding  three  tiers 
of  arches,  filled  up  above  the  line  of 
the. capitals  with  black  and  white  mo- 
saic, and  a  lofty  pyramidal  spire. 

The  Baptistery  opposite  the  cathe- 
dral, called  San  CHovanni  Rotondo 
although  an  octagon  in  shape,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Andrea 
Pisano  about  1337.  The  exterior  is 
Itahan- Gothic ;  it  was  completed  some 
years  later  by  Cellino  di  Nese.  It  is  of 
black  and  white  marble  in  alternate 
layers.  Several  sculptures  of  the  Pisan 
school  are  over  the  doorways.  On  the 
1.  of  the  entrance  is  a  very  handsome 
pulpit  opening  into  the  Piazza,  from 
which  sermons  were  preached  to  the 
out-door  multitude.  The  interior  of 
the  Baptistery  is  bare,  and  without 
decoration;  the  large  square  font  in 
the  centre  is  older  than  the  present 
building,  probably  of  1256  and  by 
Bointadoso, 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  ia 
now  used  fox  o^^asst  ^\ar^Q,"eft».0«^  ^"^^ 
iQtot\^c    o\l!t\mfi    TOTMscaa    ^'^'a:^    ^^^^ 
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altered.     The  sMelds  of  the  prelates 
continue  to  adorn  the  exterior. 

Pistoia  still  retains  many  of  its  an- 
cient churches.  They  are  generally  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  medifleval 
architecture  and  sculpture.  We  shall 
briefly  notice  those  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  traveller  interested  in 
such  inquiries. 

Ch.  of  Sanf  Andrea^  an  interesting 
church,  supposed  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal cathedral.  The  architrave  of  the 
principal  portal,  of  curious  sculpture, 
represents  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
It  is  the  work  of  Oruamonte,  and  his 
brother  Adeodato,  as  appears  from  the 
inscription,  "  Fecit  hoc  opus  Q-rua- 
mons  magister  bon  [us]  et  Adod  frater 
ejus."  It  may  be  strongly  suspected 
that  the  epithet  given  to  the  "  good 
master"  has  transformed  him  into 
"  Magister  Bonus"  in  the  pages  of  the 
historians  of  other  churches.  Some  of 
the  fine  old  work  has  been  cut  away. 
The  facade  has  been  spoiled  by  the 
tasteless  modem  gallery  erected  over  it. 
On  one  of  the  columns  is  seen  a  mask 
In  black  marble,  supposed  to  be  another 
of  the  several  heads  of  Tedici,  stuck  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  aft^r  his 
treason.  The  nave  of  the  ch.  is  unu- 
sually narrow.  The  pulpit  is  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Pisa  (executed  1298-1301),  a 
close  copy,  in  the  general  plan,  of  the 
pulpit  executed  by  his  father  at  Pisa. 
It  is  of  an  hexagonal  form,  having  bas- 
reliefs  on  five  of  its  sides.  The  sub- 
jects are,  the  Nativity,  the  Wise  Men's 
Offering,  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents, the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Last 
Judgment.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Cicog- 
nara  that,  though  the  pulpit  of  Pisa 
has  more  reputation,  this  has  greater 
merit.  The  relief  is  bold:  the  five 
compartments  include  148  figures,  and 
the  whole  is  in  good  preservation. 
7  columns  of  red  marble  support  it, 
3  of  which  rest  on  figures  of  a  lioness 
with  her  cubs,  the  others  on  a  lion 
tearing  a  horse,  on  a  kneeling  human 
figure,  and  the  central  one  upon  a 
group  of  eagles  and  a  winged  lion.  The 
£^areB  at  the  Bve  angles  of  the  pulpit 
A/v  very  £ne. 


Ch,  of  San  Sartolommeo  in  Pantano^ 
in  the  Lombard  style,  with  5  rude  Co- 
rinthian arches  in  front.  Rodolphinusy 
the  architect,  has  inscribed  his  name, 
with  the  date  1167,  upon  the  fa9acle. 
On  the  architrave  over  the  principal 
doorway  is  sculptured  our  Lord  sending 
forth  the  Apostles  to  convert  mankind. 
The  pulpit  is  by  Guido  da  Como  (1250), 
"  and  is  very  archaic  in  manner  and 
very  barbarous,  though  quaint  and  in- 
teresting. It  is  supported  by  a  figure 
with  its  hands  on  its  knees,  in  a  skull- 
cap ;  and  by  two  beasts,  one  a  lioness 
suckling  a  cub,  the  other  a  lion 
standing  over  a  winged  dragon,  who 
bites  his  lip — a  frequent  incident  oc- 
curring at  Parma,  Lucca,  and  in  other 
Romanesque  buildings." — JR. 

Ch.  of  San  Domenico,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Dominicans,  completed 
in  1380.  Not  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture, but  containing  several  valuable 
objects  of  art. — Tomb  of  Mlijppo  Laz- 
zari,  a  celebrated  legist,  who  died  in 
1412,  but  whose  monument  was  not 
raised  till  1464.  It  is  the  work  of  Ber- 
nardo Rossellini.  The  usual  bas-reliefs, 
representing  the  master  teaching,  are  in 
very  low  relief;  the  recumbent  statue  has 
simpUcity  and  elegance. — Tomb  of  Fra 
Pancrazio,  a  Dominican  monk,  raised 
by  the  people  of  Pistoia  in  1457. — Ros- 
pigliosi  Chapel :  a  miracle  attributed  to 
San  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Jacopo  da  Em- 
poli.  There  are  several  monuments  of 
the  Rospigliosi  family,  who  came  ori- 
ginally from  Pistoia,  in  this  chapel. — 
Cellesi  Chapel :  St.  Dominick  receiving 
the  Rosary  from  the  Virgin,  by  Cristo- 
foro  Allori.  In  the  background  the 
pamter  has  introduced  his  own  por- 
trait, in  the  act  of  receiving  payment 
for  the  picture  from  the  Sacristan. — 
Melani  Chapel:  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  painted  by  JFVa*  Paolino  in  1539, 
rather  flat  in  effect. — Papagalli  Chapel: 
a  Crucifixion,  by  FrcC  Paolino,  in  which 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
latter  a  fine  figure,  are  introduced.  By 
him,  also,  in  the  choir,  is  a  Virgin  sur- 
rounded by  Saints,  oareftdly  executed. 
— Ghirlandaio '.  St.  Sebastian,  a  veiy 
I  fine  painting,  Wt  \m«ikiii\jil^  T«to\ifi\ie<L 
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The  extensiye  doiBterB  are  painted  hj 
SebcuHano  Veronese  and  others  (1596). 

Ch,  of  San  Francesco^  raised  in  1294, 
a  ipacions  building.  The  architecture 
(where  it  remains  unaltered)  is  Italian- 
Gk>thie.  It  contains  some  paintings 
of  merit. — ArriffJU  Chapel:  the  Purifi- 
oation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Poppi,  which 
obtained  great  praise  from  Borghini, 
and  the  best  contemporary  judges. 
^hincegco  Morandi,  sumamed  Poppi 
(flourished  after  1568),  was  a  scholar 
of  Yasari.  He  has  signed  the  picture 
with  the  letters  P.  P.  P.,  Poppi  pinont 
Piatorii,  It  has  been  damaged  by 
cleaning. — Sozz^anii  Chapel:  the  Be- 
sorreotion  of  Lazarus,  by  Bronzino. 
Hie  painter  has  introduced  an  ex- 
prossive  portrait  of  the  friar  by  whom 
it  was  presented.  In  the  chapter-hall 
are  some  frescoes,  attributed  to  Puccio 
di  PietrOf  of  considerable  interest.  Be- 
fore the  high  altar  is  the  handsome 
■lab  tombstone  of  Magister  Thomas  de 
Weston,  an  Englishman,  Doctor  letjwn, 
qui  ohvit  anno  1408,.  similar  to  those  in 
Santa  Groce,  at  Florence,  of  the  same 
period. 

San  Oiovanni  JEvanffelista,  called 
also,  fr^m  its  ancient  situation,  S.  GHov. 
JWor  Civitas,  a  Lombard  building, 
with  circular  surches  tier  above  tier. 
Some  suppose  that  the  architect  was 
ChmamonSy  or  Qruamontey  1166,  who 
has  inscribed  his  name  in  the  archi- 
trave of  the  side  door,  upon  which 
is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Last  Supper.. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  church 
pointed  arches  appear.  The  pulpit  is 
of  the  close  of  the  13th  centy.  The 
sculptures  are  beautifrdly  designed  and 
caremlly  worked.  They  represent,  be- 
sides a  profusion  of  other  decorations 
and  imagery,  ten  Scripture  histories,  of 
which  the  finest  is  a  Deposition  from 
the  Gross.  The  artist  is  not  exactly 
known :  some  attribute  it  to  Oio- 
vanni  Pisano ;  Yasari  to  a  nameless 
German.  The  beautiful  basin  for  holy 
water  is  certainly  by  Gioyanni.  It  is 
supported  by  three  of  the  theological 
Tirtues,  Temperance,  Prudence,  and 
Justice,  the  same  attributes  as  we  shall 
Bieet  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa. 


Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Ch-azie,  com- 
pleted from  the  designs  of  Vitoni,  in 
1535,  in  the  style  of  the  Eenaissance. 
Amongst  the  paintings  are,  the  Yirgin, 
St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Jerome,  by  JFVa' 
Paolino ;  —  and  another  Yirgin  and 
Saints,  by  Lorenzo  de  Credi.  Yasari 
mentions  this  as  one  of  the  best  pictures 
in  Pistoia. 

Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  delV  Tfmilitcl, ;  a 
fine  building,  begun  from  the  designs  and 
imder  the  direction  of  Vitoni,  a  pupil 
of  Bramante,  in  1509,  in  the  best  style 
of  the  Eienaissance.  It  is  an  octagon, 
and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Yitoni 
designed  a  cupola,  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  Yasari,  who  took  much  credit 
to  himself  for  this  portion  of  the 
structure.  But  he  departed  from  the 
designs  of  Yitoni,  and  added  the  objec- 
tionable attic,  and  the  vaulting  was  so 
unskilfully  constructed  that  it  became 
necessary  to  secure  the  cupola  by  iron 
chains.  No  one  could  give  better  ad- 
vice than  Yasari;  but,  as  an  Italian 
proverb  says,  ^*'del  detto  al  fatto^  ha 
granC  tratio."  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Vasari,  has  been  damaged  by 
injudicious  retouching.  The  atrium  of 
the  church,  which  is  finished  according 
to  the  original  design,  is  fine ;  the  wall 
is  covered  with  indifferent  frescoes. 

Ch.  of  San  Paolo.  The  front  of  this 
church  was  built  about  1136,  but  has 
later  additicas,  and  is  singular  and 
striking.  J\  is  of  Yerde  di  Prato  (dark 
green  serpentine)  and  of  a  grey  lime- 
stone :  it  has  lofty  circular  arches,  wifh 
a  beautiful  Gothic  range  above.  The 
great  portal  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  Gfiovanni  Pisano  ;  it  shows  a 
marked  adaptation  of  Soman  ornaments, 
and  bears  the  date  of  1323.  Above  the 
highly-ornamented  entrance  is  a  statue 
of  St.  Paul,  bearing  the  inscription  of 
Magr.  Jacobeus,  1302,  with  an  angel 
on  each  side.  JBelow  are  four  pointed 
arches,  in  each  of  which  is  a  sar- 
cophagus, charged  with  a  cross  be- 
tween armorial  shields,  all  of  one 
pattern,  a  monumental  decoration  cha- 
racteristic of  mediffival  Tuscany.  The 
painting  over  the  hi^h  altar.,  a  Yir^j\ 
\  and.  ^«xd\.«)  vav!csii!^\.  ^\ii^  '^iaa  vaf^oiw 
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haa  introduced  (as  it  is  supposed)  a 
portrait  of  Savonarola,  is  by  Fra^  JPao- 
lino.  This  picture,  which  is  quoted  by 
Vasari,  has  suffered  from  unskilful 
repainting ;  but  the  female  figures  are 
very  graceful,  and  the  colouring  free 
and  transparent.  This  beautiful  ch. 
has  recently  undergone  a  thorough  re- 
pair, and  is  one  of  the  first  objects  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  traveller  on 
entering  this  interesting  mediseval  city. 

Ch.  of  San  Pier  Maggiore;  much 
altered.  The  front,  which  has  sufiered 
least,  is  in  the  style  of  the  Pisani.  The 
curious  architrave  of  the  principal 
door,  supposed  to  be  by  Maestro 
JBuonOy  represents  Christ  dehvering 
the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  with  sundry 
Saints  and  Apostles,  the  latter  being 
figures  in  white  marble,  separated  by 
colunms  of  black  stone.  It  contains 
a  fine  Ohi/rlandaio,  much  injured  by 
time  :  a  Virgin  and  Saints. 

Ch.  of  San  Salvatore;  erected,  as 
appears  by  an  inscription  on  the  facade, 
in  1270,  by  Maestro  Buono  and  Jacopo 
Squarcione,  and  since  partly  altered. 
On  either  side  of  the  principal  door- 
way are  figures  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel  and  King  David,  as  de- 
fenders of  the  Church.  According  to  a 
very  old  tradition,  Catiline  was  buried 
here. 

Amongst  the  remaining  objects  of 
interest  in  Pistoia  the  following  may  be 
noted :  Ospedale  del  Ceppo,  an  ancient 
hospital,  founded  in  1218.  The  build- 
ing has  been  modernised;  its  chapel 
has  been  converted  into  a  ward  for 
the  sick,  and  many  of  the  works  of 
art  belonging  to  the  establishment 
alienated  or  destroyed.  Its  present 
pride  is  the  frieze  oi  coloured  earthen- 
ware by  Giovanni  delta  JRobbia,  assisted 
by  his  brothers  Jjuca  and  Oirolamo, 
about  1535.  It  represents  the  seven 
works  of  mercy :  clothing  the  naked ; 
T—  hospitality  to  the  stranger ;  — 
tending  the  sick; — visiting  the  pri- 
soner ; — burying  the  dead ; — ^feeding 
the  hungry ; — comforting  the  afflicted. 
Friars,  in  white  garments  and  with 
black  scapiilaries,  are  represented  as 
ftiMUing  all  these  o£Sce8,    There  are 


also  some  good  groups,  surrounded  by 
handsome  festoons  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  in  circular  lunettes  under  the 
frieze,  by  L.  delta  Rohhia ;  the  Annim- 
ciation,  the  Salutation  of  the  Virgin, 
&c. ;  they  bear  the  date  of  1525.  If  the 
traveller  has  arrived  from  beyond  the 
Alps  this  will  be  the  furst  La  Rohhia 
work  which  he  will  see,  for  there  are 
few  specimens  to  be  found  out  of  Tus- 
cany. 

The  Palazzo  Vescovile  (near  the 
Lucca  gate),  the  present  episcopal 
palace,  was  built  in  1787,  when  the 
see  was  filled  by  the  great  and  much 
calumniated  reformer  of  ecclesiastical 
and  monastic  abuses  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, Scipione  Ricci.  It  is  a  handsome 
building,  in  a  good  Italian  style,  and 
was  designed  by  the  Pistojese  architect, 
Ciardi. 

Palazzo  Panciatichij  now  del  Pali 
Celtesi  (near  S.  Giov.  Evangehsta),  of 
the  16th  century ;  a  memorial  of  one 
of"  the  most  powerful  famiHes  of  me- 
difiBval  Pistoia. 

Palazzo  Canceltieri,  another  build- 
ing of  the  same  description.  It  was 
from  the  dissensions  between  two 
branches  of  this  family  that  the  factions 
of  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri  arose  in 
the  year  1296.  The  CanceUieri  were 
Guelphs ;  and  for  some  Httle  time  both 
the  derivative  factions  called  themselves 
of  that  party.  But  the  Neri  became 
ultra,  whilst  the  Bianchi  veered  about 
into  very  moderate  Guelphs,  with  a 
GhibeUine  tendency. 

Bihlioteca  Fahhroniana,  an  excellent 
library,  founded  by  Cardinal  Fabbroni. 
There  are  some  valuable  ecclesiastical 
manuscripts  in  it. 

Bihliotheca  Fortiguerra^  bequeathed 
by  the  cardinal  of  that  name  to  his 
native  town,  contains  about  12,000 
volumes,  chiefly  on  legal  subjects.  It 
has  a  few  MSS. ;  amongst  others,  a 
Homer,  of  the  12th  century.  It  is 
placed  in  a  farge  room  in  the  college, 
and  is  open  to  the  public  daily. 

Pistols  were  first  manufactured  in 
Pistoia  laferrigna^  where  the  manufac- 
tory of  articles  in  iron,  once  so  cele- 
brated, is  BtiH  earned  on..   But  the  Pis-.^ 
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tojesi  no  longer  are  distinguished  for 
the  fabrication  of  the  weapons  whose 
appellation  is  derived  from  their  city. 
Musket-barrels  and  tolerable  cutlery 
are,  however,  still  manufactured.  Q-reat 
quantities  of  nails  are  made,  and  the 
persons  employed  in  the  trade  form, 
as  it  were,  a  separate  race,  of  a  brave 
and  determined  character,  and  have 
always  played  a  part  in  every  po- 
pular movement.  A  good  deal  of 
iron  wire  is  also  made  here,  and  there 
is  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. There  are  also  two  celebrated 
organbuilders,  and  some  makers  of 
other  musical  instruments. 


The  'rly.  from  Pistoia  to  Bologna 
is  now  in  active  progress ;  it  will  be 
opened  in  its  whole  extent  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1864. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  town,  on 
the  rt.  of  the  road  leading  to  Bologna, 
is  the  ViUa  Puccini,  which  is  worth 
a  visit;  the  grounds  are  handsomely 
laid  out,  and  the  situation  agreeable. 
In  the  principal  Casino  are  some  works 
of  art  and  productions  of  modem 
painters  illustrative  of  Italian  history  : 
of  the  former  a  beautiful  group  of 
Orphan  Children,  by  Pampaloni,  with 
the  following  touching  inscription : — 

•«  Furono  figll, 
Adesso  non  rimane  loro  che  la  speranza  diDio." 

In  one  of  the  halls  ia  preserved  the 
sword  of  Castruccio,  presented  to  the 
late  owner,  with  a  patriotic  letter,  by 
the  celebrated  writer  Guerazzi. 

The  owner  of  these  beautiful  grounds 
left  them  and  all  his  property  to  sup- 
port an  Orphan  Asylum  and  other 
charities  in  his  native  city. 

There  is  a  carriage-road  over  the 
Apennines  from  Pistoia  to  Modena 
{Handbook  of  N.  Italy ^  Rte.  51), 
made  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  I., 
in  1784,  passing  through  8.  Marcello, 
Pieve  a  Pelago^  and  Paullo.  The 
distance  is  about  90  m.  It  is  well 
laid  out,  and  in  excellent  repair  on  the 
Tuscan  side  ;  but,  on  crossing  the  fron- 
tier to  the  Modena  aide,  an  immediate 


change  is  visible,  and  it  becomes  rough 
and  neglected.  There  are  no  post- 
stations  on  it,  and  the  inns  are  very  in- 
different. Carriages  run  daily  between 
Pistoia  and  S.  MarceUo  (the  distance  is 
called  18  m.),  and  a  pubUc  conveyance 
from  the  Rlwy.  stat.  at  Pracchia.  S. 
Marcello  is  a  smaU  thriving  town  with 
several  paper-mUls.  From  S.  Marcello 
to  the  summit  of  the  Abbetone  pass  is 
13  m.,  and  thence  to  Pieve  a  Pelago  8 
m.  The  road  crosses  the  Lima,  the 
stream  which  runs  by  the  ■  baths  of 
Lucca,  at  a  small  village  called  Ponte 
di  Lima.  The  former  frontier  between 
Tuscany  and  Modena  is  marked  by  two 
pyramids.  A  milestone,  close  to  the 
frontier,  is  marked  59  m.  to  Modena. 
Before  reaching  Pieve  a  Pelago  the 
small  town  of  Fiumalho  is  passed  on 
the  rt.  It  contains  an  indifferent 
inn.  The  Posta  at  Pieve  a  Pelago  is  a 
wretched  place.  Oi  Parigazzo,  8  m. 
beyond,  the  same  may  be  said.  At  Paul- 
lOf  called  also  PavullOj  which  is  16  m. 
farther,  the  Posta  is  somewhat  better. 
About  10  m.  before  reaching  Paullo 
(which  is  30  m.  from  Modena)  the  road 
becomes  very  bad.  The  descent  to 
the  plain  is  long,  but  nowhere  steep. 
Part  of  this  road  is  carried  along  the 
ridge  of  a  spur  of  the  Apennines, 
with  a  deep  glen  on  each  side.  The 
view  hence  across  the  plain,  with  a 
foreground  of  wooded  and  cultivated 
hills,  and  studded  with  churches, 
castles,  and  towns,  is  very  beautiful. 
At  about  12i  m.  from  Paullo,  on 
the  rt.  hand,  at  Montardoncino,  is  an 
inn,  a  single  house,  said  to  be  toler- 
able; and  near  Maranello,  18  m.  from 
Paullo,  on  the  1.,  just  before  crossing  a 
small  bridge,  is  another,  with  three  or 
four  tolerable  rogms.  Persons  can 
reach  Modena  with  the  same  horses 
in  2  days,  sleeping  the  fu-st  night  at 
Pelago. 

It  has  by  some  been  considered  pro- 
bable that  it  was  by  this  pass,  then  un- 
known to  the  Romans,  that  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Apennines,  when  he  out- 
manoeuvred the  Roman  generals,  posted 
at  Lucca,  kxKLiSi^  «a.i  "SiAsxaas^  -wsA. 
advanced  roxo  1E»\JE^]ccv3^^'twSss^a^^»  *^o^ 
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battle  at  Thrasymene ;  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  Carthaginian  general 
entered  Etruria  by  Pontremoli  and  the 
Cisa  pass,  which  the  road  between  that 
town  and  Parma  now  crosses.  (See 
N.  Italy,  Ete.  43.) 


f 


■PISTOIA  TO  ELOEENCE. 

The  Maria  Antonia  Railway  con- 
nects Pistoia  with  Florence.  Trains 
start  5  times  a  day  in  summer,  and  4 
in  winter,  performing  the  journey  in 
an  hour  and  10  minutes.  The  Rail- 
road runs  parallel  to  the  old  post-road, 
through  a  lovely  country,  at  the  foot  of 
the'  last  declivities  of  the  Apennines. 

Besides  the  railway  there  is  a  good 
carriage-road  through  Brozzi  and  San 
Donato. 

8  kil.  San  Piero  Stat.^  near  the  base 
of  the  hills,  in  a  fertile  district.  About 
2  m.  to  the  1.  of  this  station  is  the 
castle  of  Monte  Murio ;  it  will  well  re- 
pay the  pedestrian  for  a  visit :  he  can 
proceed  there  by  a  good  road,  and  from 
thence  to  Prato,  along  the  base  of 
Monteferrato,  where,  if  geologically  in- 
clined, he  wiU  find  much  to  interest 
him.  The  castle  of  Monte  Murlo  is 
celebrated  in  Tuscan  history  as  the 
scene  of  the  last  attempt  of  the  partisans 
of  the  expiring  republic  to  upset  the 
power  of  the  Grand-ducal  Medicis.  In 
1537,  the  republicans,  led  by  Baccio 
Valori  and  Filippo  Strozzi,  were  sur- 
prised in  this  stronghold  by  the  grand- 
ducal  forces.  The  castle,  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  military  architecture  of 
the  period  (13th  century),  now  belongs 
to  the  Count  della  Gherardesca,  the 
descendant  of  the  ill-fated  Conte  Ugo- 
lino. 

8  kil.  PRATO  (Stat.).  Pop.  11,370. 
{Inn :  La  Posta.)  A  pleasant  town, 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  mountain-valley  of  the  Bi- 
senzio  into  the  plain  of  the  Amo,  and  of 
which  the  principal  ornament  is  the 
group  of  the  Duomo,  Yfith.  its  campa- 


nile, and  the  buildings  surrounding 
the  square  in  which  it  stands. 
-  The  Duomo  is  of  the  12th  and  partly 
of  the  15th  century.  The  fayade  was 
completed  about  1450.  Within  and 
without  the  building  is  inlaid  in  stripes 
of  black  and  green  serpentine,  from  the 
neighbouring  Monteferrato,  altematmg 
with  greyish  Hmestone.  From  one 
comer  of  the  facade  projects  the  cele- 
brated pulpit,  or  balcony,  by  Dona- 
tello,  and  from  which  the  relic  pre- 
served in  the  church,  the  sacra  cintola, 
the  girdle  of  the  Virgin,  was  exposed  to 
the  veneration  of  the  multitude.  In 
the  seven  compartments  of  bas-reliefs 
he  has  sculptured  beautiful  groups  of 
children,  supporting  festoons.  He  was 
paid  25  florins  of  gold  for  each  com- 
partment. Over  the  principal  doorway 
is  a  good  specimen  by  Luca  delta  Roh- 
hia,  the  Virgin  between  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Lawrence. 

Within,  some  of  the  windows  of  the 
choir  are  pointed ;  these,  with  the 
columns  and  capitals  of  the  E.  end, 
were  executed  about  1320,  when  this 
part  of  the  chiwch  was  enlarged  by 
GHov.  Pisano,  The  rest  of  the  interior, 
including  the  columns  of  serpentine  and 
the  arches  of  the  nave,  belongs  to  the 
original  structure  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. There  is  a  fine  painted-glass 
window.  The  paintings  by  Fra^  Filippo 
Inppi  in  the  choir  are  the  most  valu- 
able of  his  works.  They  have  been  care- 
fully restored  by  Mariniy  an  artist  of 
Prato.  The  compartments  represent- 
ing the  Exposition  of  the  Body  of  St. 
Stephen,  with  many  figures,  evidently 
portraits,  and  Herodias  dancing  before 
Herod,  are  the  best.  Opposite  are  the 
Benediction  of  St.  Stephen  and  his 
Interment.  In  the  latter  are  introduced 
two  fine  figures — a  bishop  reading  the 
service,  and  another  figure  with  a  red 
heretta :  one  of  these  is  said  to  be  the 
painter,  and  another  his  disciple  Fra^ 
Diamante.  Other  compartments  con- 
tinue the  history  of  St.  Stephen.  The 
crucifix  of  bronze,  on  the  high  altar,  is 
by  Pietro  Tacca.  The  chapel  of  the 
Sacra  Cintola  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a  \)roTii©  acteexi  e\mo\3^A^  wl- 
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grayed  and  chiselled,  from  the  designs 
oi  Brunelleschi.  This  chapel  is  covered 
with  frescoes,  by  Agnolo  Gaddi  (about 
1395)^  representing  legends  in  the 
life  of  the  Yirgin.  On  removing  the 
whitewash  in  some  other  of  the  chapels 
frescoes  of  the  school  of  Q-iotto  have 
been  discovered.  The  small  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  on  the  altar,  is  by 
Qiov.  Pisano.  Above  the  door  of  the 
sacristy  is  the  monument  of  Carlo  de' 
Medicis,  natural  son  of  Cosimo  Pater 
Patriae,  and  dean  of  this  church,  by 
Vicenzio  Dantiy  1566.  Over  the  prin- 
cipal door  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Virgin 
giving  the  Cintola  to  St.  Thomas,  by 
JEUdolfo  Ghirlandaio  ;  and  in  side  cha- 
pels the  Guardian  Angel,  by  Carlo 
Dolce;  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  by 
Mehus, 

The  circular  pulpit,  by  Mino  da 
Mesole,  is  in  a  beautifiil  cinque-cento 
style.  It  rests  upon  a  curious  base  of 
sphinxes  with  serpents*  tails.  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Stephen  is  the  best  com- 
partment :  that  of  the  Decollation  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  is  unfinished — left  so, 
it  is  supposed,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  oi  the  artist. 

The  campanile,  in  the  Italian  Gothic 
style,  with  4  remarkably  large  Perp. 
windows  in  the  upper  story,  is  attri- 
buted to  Oiov.  Pisano. 

The  Ch.  of  La  Madonna  delle  Carceri^ 
begun  in  1492,  from  the  designs  of 
OwUano  di  San^  Gallo.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  beautiful 
centre  cupola.  The  handsome  high 
altar  is  by  his  brother  Antonio  di  San 
&allo. 

The  Palazzo  Pretorio,  formerly  del 
Popolo,  has  been  converted  into  a 
prison.  This  building  was  originally 
the  Palace  of  the  Guelph  family  of 
OiMZzaffliotri. 

There  is  a  small  collection  of  paint- 
ings, the  Gulleria  Municipale,  brought 
frt>m  suppressed  churches.  Worthy  of 
notice  are  Nos.  IV.  and  VI.,  a  Virgin 
enthroned  and  several  Saints,  by  Qio- 
vanni  da  Milano. 

A  good  deal  of  coarse  woollen  cloth 
is  manufactured  at  Prato ;  there  are 
Bereral  manufactoriea  of  red  Turldsli 


caps  for  the  Levant  market,  and  for 
which  Prato  has  long  been  celebrated ; 
and  a  large  estabUshment  belonging  to 
the  London  house  of  Vyse  and  Co.,  for 
the  preparation  of  straw  plait,  which  is 
made  chiefly  in  their  houses  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  suiTounding  country, 
of  whom  3000  are  said  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  Collegio  Cicognini^  with  a  fine 
Italian  front,  formerly  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits.  Qince  their  suppression 
it  has  become  a  college  for  laymen,  hav- 
ing a  clergyman  for  its  rector  or  head. 

[The  geologist  will  find  much  to 
attract  his  attention  in  the  vicinity  of 
Prato.  3  m.  N.W.  of  the  town  is  the 
gtoup  of  serpentine  hills  of  Montefer- 
rato,  one  of  the  best  locahties  in  cen- 
tral Italy  for  the  study  of  this  class 
of  eruptive  rocks,  and  of  the  meta- 
morphism  produced  by  them  on  the 
surroimding  stratified  deposits.  The 
road  to  Monteferrato  passes  out  of  the 
Bisenzio  gate,  near  the  railway  station. 
1  m.  beyond  this,  another  on  the  1. 
leads  to  the  foot  of  the  principal  peak, 
where  the  contact  of  the  serpentine 
limestone  and  sandstone,  the  latter 
converted  into  red  jasper,  may  be  well 
seen.  Crossing  from  here  to  Figline, 
about  a  mile  farther  to  the  N.E., 
will  be  seen  the  Diallage  rock,  in 
which  extensive  quarries  are  opened 
above  the  village ;  and  along  the  base 
of  the  hill  may  be  seen  frequent  meta- 
morphisms  of  the  secondary  strata  into 
jasper.  The  diallage  rock  (granitone) 
is  much  employed  in  Tuscany  for  mill- 
stones. Higher  up  the  hiU  are  the 
quarries  of  serpentine  (Verde  di  Prato), 
so  extensively  used  as  black  marble 
in  the  construction  of  the  mediiEval 
churches  of  Florence,  Pistoia,  Pisa,  &c. 
A  walk  of  an  hour  across  the  col  of  La 
Ceretta  leads  from  Figline  to  the  cop- 
per-smelting works  of  La  Briglia  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bisenzio,  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.  The  ores  are  brought  from  the 
mines  of  La  Cava,  near  Monte  Catini, 
W.  of  Volterra.  The  estabhshment, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Sloane  and  Hall., 
.  EngliaVi  gieaVYenveft.,  Sa^«t^  ^tow^^tras^., 
\  and  ^toOlxxcc^  xl^wcV^  ^QKi  Wa&  ^\  -oas^wfi^ 
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annually.  A  good  carriage-road  of  4  m. 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Biaenzio  will 
bring  the  tourist  back  to  Prato.] 

The  walls  of  Prato  are  fine:  the 
Castello  delV  Imperatore  was  built 
by  the  Ghibellines  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  Frederick  II. 

.There  are  two  carriage-roads  from 
Prato  to  Florence,  the  most  interesting 
through  Sesto,  Quinto,  Quarto,  to 
Ponte  a  Rifredi,  passing  under  the 
hills,  and  near  the  Villa  of  la  Petraja, 
celebrated  for  its  flower-gardens ;  and 
the  other  by  Campi^  a  flourishing  borgo 
on  the  river  Bisenzio.  Campi  has  a  fine 
old  machicolated  castle.  The  Casa  del 
Comune  is  curiously  carved  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  magistrates. 
The  church  of  S.  Creapi,  of  the  12th 
century,  has  been  disfigured  by  white- 
wash and  alterations,  so  that  its  ori- 
ginal features  can  hardly  be  dis- 
covered ;  but  since  the  opening  of  the 
Ely.  few  persons  will  follow  either  of 
these  routes. 

The  Railway  Stations  between  Prato 
and  Florence  are  the  following : 

5  kil.  Calenzano  Stat. 

5  kil.  Sesto  Stat.  Near  this  on  the 
1.  is  La  Doccia,  a  villa  of  the  Marquis 
Ginori,  annexed  to  which  is  an  exten- 
sive china  manufactory.  The  hill  at  the 
base  of  which  it  stands  is  the  Monte 
Morello,  the  highest  peak  (2812  Fr.ft.) 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence. 

3  kil.  Castello  Stat.,  near  the  Villa 
of  la  Petraja. 

5  kil.  Flobenoe.  (Eoute  80.)  The 
general  Railway  Stat,  is  just  within 
the  walls,  and  behind  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella. 


ROUTE  79. 

LEGHOEN    TO    ELOEENCE,    BY    PISA, 

PONTEDEEA,  AND  EMBOLI — EAIL. 

KIL. 

.  56 

.  65 

.  12 

.  83 

.  87 

.  98 


KIL. 

Pisa   .     .     , 

,     .     19 

Navacchio 

.      .     26 

Cascina    . 

.      .     31 

Pontedera 

.     39 

URotta 

.      .     42 

San  Romano 

.     50 

San  Pierino 

Empoll    . 

Montelupo 

Signa 

San  Donnino 

Florence  . 

(98  kil.  =  61  miles.) 


5  trains  daily:  by  ordinary  in  3  h. ; 
by  express,  at  9  A.M.,  in  2^.  The 
station  at  Leghorn  is  now  outside  the 
Porta  di  San  Marco,  but  will  soon  be 
removed  to  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  close  to  the  new  harbour. 

Leghoen,  Ital.  LivoENO.  Inns  : 
H6tel  Vittoria  and  Washington,  kept 
by  De  Vecchy,  a  very  obliging  person, 
recently  removed  to  a  large  palace  near 
the  landing-place;  clean,  well  managed, 
and  moderate  as  to  charges;  with  a 
good  table-d'h6te  :  its  situation  is 
central  and  convenient  for  those  who 
are  taking  sea-baths,  or  landing  from 
and  going  on  board  the  steamers  ;  the 
front  windows  command  a  fine  view 
over  the  sea,  embracing  the  Islands  of 
Elba,  Gorgona,  Capraja,  and  Corsica. — 
L'Aquila  Nera,  kept  by  Dattari,  near 
the  latter,  and  in  a  good  and  central 
situation,  with  an  obliging  landlord ;  tlie 
Aquila  Nera  has  been  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged ;  it  is  also  not  far  from 
the  landing-place  from  the  steamers. 
H6tel  du  Nord,  and  Pension  Suisse, 
near  the  landing-places,  both  second- 
rate  inns.  Leghorn  having  of  late 
years  become  a  fashionable  bathing- 
place,  families  will  be  able  to  make 
arrangements  at  the  different  hotels 
for  apartments  and  boarding,  at  per- 
haps as  economical  rates  as  in  private 
lodgings.  The  Yittoria  and  Wash- 
ington, and  Aquila  Nera,  can  be  re- 
commended in  this  respect. 

Cafes. — Americano,  in  the  Via  Ferdi- 
nanda,  is  the  largest.  La  Minerva, 
in  tlie  Bame  atxeet,  ^  ^oo^  ^esiS>  ^^- 
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quented  by  Greeks   and    Levantines. 
Delia  Posta,  opposite  the  Post-office. 

Restawrants.  —  La  Pergola  and  II 
Qiardinetto,  in  the  Via  Grande. 

Steamers  sail  for  Marseilles  (calling  at 
G^noa)  and  Civit^  Yecchia  almost  every 
day.  Those  of  the  Sardinian  Postal  Con- 
tract Ck)mpany  for  Naples  and  G«noa 
(both  ways  daily),  and  of  the  French 
Messageries    Lnp^riales,  carrying  the 
mails,  are  most  to  be  reUed  on :  the 
second  sail  for  Civit^  Yecchia,  Naples, 
Malta,  and  the  Levant  every  Sat.  in 
the  afternoon,  and  for  Genoa  and  Mar- 
seilies  every  Thursday.      There  is  a 
line  of  French  trading  screw  steamers 
belonging  to  Fraisinet   and   Co.  that 
sail  twice  a  week,  but  they  are  irregular 
in  their  hours,  slow,  with  indifferent 
cuisine,  and  only  therefore  to  be  used 
when  no  other  boat  offers.    A  French 
postal  steamer  sails  every  Wednesday 
evening  for  Marseilles,  calling  at  Bastia 
for  a   few   hours.     Fares,    including 
table,  79  fr.  first  class,  34  fir.  second. 
The  passage   to   Bastia    in  about  8 
hrs.    This  is  the  most  rapid  convey- 
ance between  Leghorn  and  Marseilles, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  eco- 
nomical :  as  the  boats  carry  the  mails, 
their  departures  are  regular.    Every 
Saturday  at  10  a.m:.  for  Porto  Torres 
in  Sardinia,  calling  at  Bastia  and  at 
the  island  of  La  Maddalena ;  returning 
from  Porto  Torres  by  the  same  route 
every  Tuesday ;   every  Thurs.  morning 
for    Cagliari,    calling  at    Terranuova 
and  Tortoli,  continuing  fi'om  there  on 
Sundays  at  2  p.m.  to  Tunis.    Steamers 
make  the  voyage   to  Piombino,    the 
ports  of  the  Maremma,  the  islands  of 
Capraja,  Elba,   Pianosa,  and   GigUo, 
several    times    a   month    during  the 
winter,  and  more  fi^quently  still  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer.    A  new 
line  of  steamers,  under  contract  with 
the-  Government,  leaves  Leghorn  every 
day  except  Monday,  at  midday,  for 
Naples,    without     calling    at    Oivitk 
Vecchia;   and    every   evening   at    10 
o'clock   for   G^noa,  reaching   Naples 
in  20  hrs.,  and  Genoa  in  time  for  the 
first  railway  trains  for  Turin  and  Milan. 
Another  oomp&Dy,  also  under  contract 


with  the  Government,  despatches  a 
steamer  for  Messina  at  2  p.m.  on  every 
Monday,  and  for  Palermo  at  the  same 
houir  on  Saturday.  A  line  also  of  con- 
tract Government  steamers  leave  eveiy 
Saturday  at  midday  for  Ancona,  touch- 
ing at  Naples,  Pizzo,  Paola,  Eeggio, 
Messina,  Cotrone,  Taranto,  E/Ossano, 
Gallipoli,  Brindisi,  Corfu,  Bari,  Man- 
fredonia,  and  Termoli,  but  do  not  call 
at  Civit^  Vecchia. 

Passports  and  Port  Regulations  for 
Passengers.  —  Travellers    arriving  by 
steamers  must  remain  on  board  until 
the  captain  has  made  his  declaration,the 
health  officers  their  inspection,  and  the 
police  their  examination  of  the  passports 
They  are  then  allowed  to  land  for  the 
time  during  which  the  steamer  may 
remain  in  port,  and  persons  proceed- 
ing to  Florence  have  their  passports 
vised  and  immediately    delivered    to 
them  without  any  fee.    Travellers  em- 
barking at  Leghorn  for  a  foreign  port 
must  obtain  the  visa  of  the  Consuls  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  pro- 
ceeding.    Fees — French,  3  fr. ;   there 
being  no  Papal   agent,   the    Spanish 
Consul  performs  the    duty,   and  his 
visa,  which  costs  4  firancs,  is  necessary 
for  all  persons  proceeding  to  Civita 
Vecchia  from  Leghorn.     Should   the 
passport    have   been    signed   by    the 
police  at  Florence,  no  charge  is  made 
at   Leghorn.     Travellers    going  from 
Florence    to   Marseilles   by    sea    will 
save  themselves  delay  at  Leghorn  by 
obtaining  there  the  visk  of  the  French 
Minister.    Passports  must  be  delivered, 
duly  vis^d,  at  the  office  of  the  steamers, 
on  taking  places,  and  before  going  on 
board.     The  traveller  may  save  himself 
the  trouble  attendant  upon  obtaining 
the  different  signatures  by  a  trifling  fee 
to    the    commissionaire  of  his  hotel. 
Persons  on  their  way  to  the  Levant, 
wishing  to  land  at  Civitd  Vecchia  or 
Naples,  even  for  a  few  hours,  must  have 
the  visa  of  the  Spanish  Consul,  now 
charged  by  the  Papal  Government  wifli 
its  affairs  (fee  4  fr.)  ;  and  for  TensM* 
Lombardy  Ai^  t\M&l>>aio^Q«miwM 
I  for  Axiatna.    MT«|jBt^  *"*" 
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TT.  States,  the  charges  were  until  lately  generally  boatmen  attached  to  them, 

exorbitant,  &om  the  high  fees  of  their  and  fixed  charges.     The  bathing-season 

own  Consul.  is  from  the  3rd  week  in  June  to  the 

Boatmen — Porters. — The  tariff  for  a  ehd  of  August, 
boat  from  the  steamer  to  the  landing-        A    handsome    range    of   buildings, 

place  nearest  to  the  hotel,  wherever  it  caUed  Casini  all'  Ardenza,  consisting  of 

may  be,  is  1  fr.,  including  luggage,  several  houses  let  as  furnished  lodgings. 

Porterage  from  1  to  2  francs,  according  has  been  erected  by  a  company,  about 

to  the  quantity  of  luggage  carried  to  2  m.  from  L^hom,  on    the  sea-side, 

the  hotcd.  under  Monte  Nero.    A  tolerable  restau- 

Consuls. — British  Consul,  Alex.  Mac-  rant  is  attached  to  the  establishment. 

bean,  Esq.,  Yia  Borra.  An  omnibus  runs  between  it  and  Leg- 

Physician. — Dr.  Marlin,  to  be  heard  horn  several  times  a  day. 
of  at  the  British   Consulate — speaks       Booksellers. — Marzalidi,  26,   in  the 

French.  Via    Ghrande ;     Gaude     Manin,     Pal. 

Divine  Service. — The  Protestant  Ch.  Mattei,  Via  della  Tazza. 
here  is  the  oldest  in  Italy.     Service       News-room,  in  the  Piazza  Grande, 

twice  on  Sundays.     Chaplain  the  Rev,  near  the  governor's  palace,  with  the 

Mr.  Huntingdon.    There  is  a  Scottish  principal    English,    French,   German, 

church  in  the  Via  degl*  Elisi,  where  and  Italian  papers, 
the  Presbyterian  service  is  performed        Shops. — The  prmcipal  shops  are  in 

every  Sunday  at  11  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  the  Via  Grande  and  Via  Ferdinanda. 

by  a  resident  clergyman,  the  B«v.  Dr.  In  no  part  of  the  Continent  can  Eng- 

Stewart.     Swiss  and  German  Church  lish  articles  be  purchased  so  cheaply 

near  the  Piazza  Cavour.  as  at  Leghorn.     It  being  a  free  port, 

Ckistom  -  house     Regulations.  —  K\-  everything    English    or  French    may 

though  Leghorn  is  a  free  port,  the  in-  t^^J®  ^^  obtained  at  the  same  prices  as 

troduction  of  articles  forming  objects  2*  ^^'.^^^^  °^  ^f^p  or,  indeed,  lower, 

of  the  government  monopolies  is  for-  Travellers  bound  for  S.  Italy  or  the 

bidden.    Tobacco,  in  every  shape,  and  I^!^*^*  ^^"^  7^^,  *^  ^4^^  f^^^? 

playing-cards,  are  rigorously  searched  ^^     At  Dimn  s  shop.  No.  11,  Via 

for.     All  luggage  is  examined  by  the  ^J^^%\  7^  .^^  ^^^^^  "^^^*  /^*^^^^" 

Custom-houS  officers  on  landing  and  of  Enghsh  hosiery,  mercery,  perfumery 

at  the  gates  on  leaving  the  town,  and  ™?!'  P'^^^!?  t?,''^   *  ^f^^®  ^'"''^  ""^ 

a  boUa  attached,  which  will  save  their  ?ld  ^^^^  ^P^  Flanders  lace ;  Sweeny 

being  examined  at  the  rly.  station  in  \^    *?«    buildmg   of  the    H6tel   deU 

Florence  Aquua    Nera,     more    expensive.     At 

__*_,_        1     .      1.      J  Arbib's    bazaar,  in    the   Via   di   San 

HacJcfisy  Coaches  ply  in  abundance.  Francesco,  a  great  variety  of  Cashmere 

Charges— by  the    hour,   1   fr    70    c,  and  Turkish  shawls,  Persian  and  Tiu-k- 

with  an   additional  charge   of  40   c.  -^^^  carpets,  Oriental  curiosities,  &c. ; 

for  each  portmanteau    and  10  c.  for  ^^^  ^^^  Magazzino  MicaU,  in  the  Via 

smaller  parcels ;  for  the  course  inside  Ferdinanda,  is  an  entrepot  for  sculp- 

the  walls,  85    c. ;    and  to   the  Rly.  ^^^^  ^  alabaster,  and  the  like. 
Stat.  1  fr.  without  luggage.  Cbra/  Ornaments  are  extensively  ma- 

Baths. — ^Leghorn  having  of  late  years  nufactured  here.     The  coral  fishery  is 

become  a  fashionable  bathmg-place,  nu-  largely  carried  on  from  the  port,  several 

merous  baths  have  been  fitted  up  be-  large  feluccas  being  despatched  every 

yond  the  Porta  di  Marte,  on  the  road  year  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  chiefly  to 

to  Ardenza  fiSidiAntignano.     There  are  LaCaleand  Biserta,  W.  of  Tunis.    The 

also  baths  with  a  sandy  bottom  nearer  Tuscans  share  to  an  equal  amount  in 

the  town.    The  charge  for  boat,  to  con-  this  trade  with  the  Genoese  and  Nea- 

t     r-^  bAthers  to  and  fro,  including  bath  politans. 

}  Modliaen,  is  3 p&ula.     The  hotels  have       MineralWaters, — ^ThfeMisierolBaths 
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called  Pozzolenti,  2  m.  outside  the  Porta 
Fiorentina,  are  sulphureous,  and  said 
to  bo  very  efficacious  in  cutaneous  and 
rheumatic  affections.  The  mineral 
springs  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Nero  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  salts  of  mag- 
nesia, and  are  much  frequented  for 
drinking  in  the  summer  months. 

Leghorn  has  been  greatly  enlarged  of 
late  years,  by  leveUing  many  of  the 
old  fortifications  and  including  the  sub- 
urbs within  the  walls.  The  population 
in  1861  was  80,000,  of  whom  about 
7000  were  Jews,  some  of  whom,  with  a 
few  Greek  houses,  are  the  most  opu- 
lent in  the  place.  As  a  seaport  it 
ranks  after  Marseilles,  G^enoa,  Trieste, 
and  Smyrna,  The  accommodation  for 
shipping  haying  become  insufficient, 
especiaUy  for  vessels  of  a  large  draught 
of  water,  which  were  obliged  to  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  in  the  roads, 
the  late  govemment  undertook  the 
construction  of  a  new  harbour,  under 
the  direction  of  the  eminent  French 
engineer,  M.  Foirel.  It  is  situated 
S.  of  the  old  one,  under  the  great 
lighthouse,  and  consists  of  a  large  area, 
protected  on  the  W.  by  a  semicircular 
breakwater  or  jetty  :  it  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  capable  of  receiving  ships 
of  large  tonnage,  even  ships  of  war, 
protected  from  the  prevailing  winds 
and  heavy  swell. 

The  historians  of  Tuscany  have  en- 
deavoured to  trace  the  existence  of 
Leghoi^  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
the  14th  centy.,  but  it  owes  its  present 
prosperity  to  the  wisdom  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  who  (following  the  plans  of 
his  father  and  grandfather)  may  be 
considered  as  the  real  founder  of  the 
city.  The  first  stone  of  the  new  walls 
was  laid  by  Francesco  I.  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1577,  but  they  had  not  made 
much  progress  at  his  death.*  Most  of 
the  public  buildings  were  erected  by 
Ferdmand  I.,  or  about  his  time.  A 
few  years  before  (i.e.  in  1551)  the 
population  amounted  to  749.  He  in- 
vited inhabitants  of  every,  nation  and 
creed, — Corsicans  who  were  discon- 
tented with  the  government  of  Genoa ; 


Italians  of  other  states  seeking  to 
escape  the  tyranny  of  their  respective 
governments ;  Boman  Catholics  who 
withdrew  from  persecution  in  Eng- 
land; and  new  Christians,  that  is 
forcibly  converted  Moors  and  Jews, 
as  weU  as  Jews  who  adhered  to  their 
religion,  then  driven  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  by  the  cruelty  of  Philip  II., 
animated  and  assisted  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion. But  above  all  others,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Provence,  and  the  traders  of 
Marseilles,  who  were  sufiering  from  the 
war  then  wasting  France,  crowded  to 
Leghorn.  When,  too,  Philip  III.,  by 
the  edict  of  Valencia  (22nd  Septem- 
ber, 1609),  expelled  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  "whose  valleys  were,  in  their 
industrious  hands,  as  another  garden 
of  Eden,"  Cosimo  II.  invited  over 
3000  of  the  exiles,  in  the  hope  that 
their  great  agricultural  skill  and  in- 
dustry would  fertilize  the  unwhole- 
some ma/rem/ma,  or  marsh-land,  near 
Leghorn.  They  were,  however,  found 
to  be  such  turbulent  subjects,  that 
they  were  mostly  afterwards  shipped 
off"  to  Africa.  To  these  measures  the 
present  commercial  prosperity  of  Tus- 
cany is  in  a  great  measure  owing,  so 
that  Montesquieu  called  Leghorn  the 
chef-d'cBuvre  of  the  Medicean  dynasty. 
The  Jews  have  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  population, 
still  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  is 
in  their  hands.  The  Camera  del  Cotn- 
mercio,  which  represents  the  mercan- 
tile community,  consists  of  12  members, 
who  are  chosen  from  the  most  opulent 
merchants  of  the  first  class.  This  body 
has  a  considerable  degree  of  authority. 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  its 
history,  Leghorn  possesses  few  inter- 
esting objects  of  art. 

The  Torre  del  Marzocco,  or  Torre 
JRossay  is  almost  the  only  monument 
of  the  age  of  the  Kepublic.  It  derives 
its  first  name  from  the  Marzocco,  or 
lion,  placed  upon  it  as  a  weathercock ; 
and  its  second  from  the  colour  of  its 
walls. 

The  Duomo  is  interesting,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fa^^Aa  \M«Ssv%\iR««N.^^- 
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handsome  Doric  portico  was  erected 
a  few  years  ago  bj-  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopold  II.  The  paintings  in  the 
vault  are  by  lAgozzi,  This  church  was 
originally  only  parochial,  the  episcopal 
see  being  of  recent  foundation. 

La  Madonna. — Here  are  two  good 
pictures  by  Moselli  and  one  by  II  Vol- 
terra/no. 

Every  religious  sect  is  permitted 
to  have  its  place  of  worship.  The 
English  chapel  is  regularly  served  by 
a  resident  chaplaia.  The  Protestant 
or  British  cemetery  contains  several 
interesting  tombs,  amongst  others 
those  of  Smollett  and  of  Francis  Hor- 
ner. It  was,  until  of  late  years,  the 
burying-place  for  aU  our  countrymen 
who  died  in  Tuscany  and  Lucca,  and 
indeed  for  many  of  those  who  died  at 
Rome,  there  having  been  no  other  Pro- 
testant burying-ground  in  Italy  before 
the  present  centy. 

The  Greeks  have  two  churches,  one 
for  those  who  are  imited  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  the  other  for  the  Ortho- 
dox, i.  e.  those  who  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  ceremonies  are  nearly 
the  same  in  both;  and  travellers  who 
are  not  going  to  Yenice  or  to  Rome 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing their  service.  The  Orthodox  Ch., 
in  Via  Dietro  S.  Antonio,  is  the  better 
of  the  two,  and  has  some  curious  Greek 
paintings  of  saints,  mostly  on  copper. 
Some  of  the  priestly  vestments,  books, 
lamps,  &c.,  gifts  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  are  very  handsome.  Of  late 
years  the  Greek  population  has  in- 
creased, and  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
merchants  of  Leghorn  now  belong  to 
that  nation. 

The  Jewish  Synagogue  is  richly  orna- 
mented with  marbles,  and  is  also  an 
object  of  curiosity. 

The  Palazzo  La/rda^el,  a  splendid 
edifice,  built  by  the  late  Count  Lardarel 
in  a  situation  a  very  few  years  since  oc- 
cupied by  corn-fields,  contains  a  gallery 
of  pictiures  and  statues.  The  interior 
decorations  by  modern  artists  are  rich. 
Near  here  is 
The    Great  Heservoir^  from  which 


the  town  is  suppHed  with  water.  It 
was  built  by  Ferdinand  III.,  in  the 
form  of  similar  edifices  of  the  an- 
cients— a  large  underground  basin, 
covered  over  with  a  roofing  in  which 
are  pierced  openings  to  admit  the  air 
and  Hght,  so  that  the  water  is  preserved 
clean  and  clear ;  this  roof  is  supported 
on  numerous  pillars,  like  those  in  the 
Piscina  MirabiHs  near  Raise,  and  the 
Sette  Sale  on  the  Esquiline  at  Rome. 
This  cistern  can  contain  a  supply  for 
40  days,  the  water  being  conveyed  by 
a  subterranean  canal  from  the  hills  on 
the  S.E. ;  it  is  now  one  of  the  principal 
sights  at  Leghorn. 

The  Piazza  di  Carlo  Alberto^  a 
large  new  square,  has  statues  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Leopold  II. 

On  the  side  of  the  port  is  the 
statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  de  Medicis,  by 
Giovanni  delV  Opera,  a  good  work.  At 
the  comers  of  the  pedestal  are  four 
Turkish  slaves,  in  bronze,  by  Pietro 
Tacca^  modelled  from  a  father  and  three 
sons  taken  by  the  galleys  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Stephen  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 

The  three  Lazarettos  of  San  Rocco, 
San  Jacopo,  and  San  Leopoldo,  are  all 
remarkable  buildings  of  their  kind, 
and  are  weU  managed.  Each  was  in- 
tended for  a  separate  class  of  vessels, 
distinguished  according  to  different 
degrees  of  danger  of  contact.  The 
first  was  for  those  which  arrived  with 
a  clean  bill  of  health ;  the  second,  for 
those  which  were  what  would  be  called 
in  the  East  compromised;  the  third, 
for  vessels  with  a  foul  bill :  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  ItaUan,  according  as 
the  patente  was  netta,  tocca,  or  hrutta. 

The  monastery  of  Monte  Nero,  upon 
a  hill  near  the  city,  is  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  hiU  is  covered  with  vUlas  of  the 
rich  Livomese,  and  presents  a  pleasing 
prospect  in  the  view  from  the  roads 
and  town  of  Leghorn.  The  monastery 
guards,  in  a  richly  decorated  temple,  a 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  venerated  by  the 
people  of  Leghorn  for  500  years :  "  con 
gran  frutto  e  grandissima  divozione." 
It  is  one  oi  tYie  Tassv^  similar  works 
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said  to  have  found  their  way  miracu- 
lously to  the  places  they  now  occupy. 
It  is  agreed  by  all  writers  on  the  subject 
that  the  present  picture  sailed  by  itself, 
in  the  year  1345,  from  the  island  of 
Negropont  to  the  neighbouring  shore 
of  Ardenza,  where  it  was  found  by  a 
shepherd,  who,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Virgin,  carried  it  to  the  spot  where  it 
now  is.  It  is  7  ft.  7  in.  high,  and 
4  ft.  9  in.  wide,  is  painted  on  canvas 
glued  to  panel,  and  represents  the 
Yirgin  and  infant  Saviour,  who  holds 
a  string  which  is  tied  to  a  small  bird. 
The  view,  seaward  and  inland,  from  the 
lull  above  the  monastery  is  very  fine. 

The  aqueduct,  which,  where  it  crosses 
the  valley,  is  upon  arches,  supplies  the 
city  with  water  brought  from  Colognole. 
It  was  erected  in  1792. 

Pisa.    See  Rte.  76. 


FBOIf  PISA  TO  PLOEENCE  BY  BAILWAY. 

80  kil.  =  49  miles. 

On  leaving  the  gat«s  of  Pisa  we  enter 
a  very  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated 
country.  The  fields  are  generally  not 
large.  The  vines  festoon  on  trees ; 
the  intermediate  spaces  being  laid  out 
in  wheat  and  Indian  com;  and  every 
opening  shows  a  charming  view  in  the 
distance. 

The  railway  from  Pisa  to  Florence 
runs  close  to  the  old  post-road  as  far  as 
Montelupo. 

7i  kil.  Navacchio  Stat,  The  Pisan 
hills,  crowned  by  the  peak  of  Verrucca, 
and  the  Arno  flowing  at  their  base, 
form  beautiful  objects  in  the  landscape 
on  the  1. 

5  kil.  Cascina  (Stat.),  a  cheerful 
small  town  in  a  very  fertile  district  near 
the  Arno.  Portions  of  the  church  and 
baptistery  are  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
30th  century.  A  desecrated  chapel  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  now  a  wine- store, 
is  covered  with  frescoes  by  Martiiw  da 
Siena  (1386),  but  sadly  injured.  Here, 
in  1364,  the  Pisans  sustained  a  signal 
defeat  from  the  Florentines  upon  the 
feast  of  San  Vittorio,  July  28 ;  and 
theaaceforth  that  day  became  a  national 


festivity  among  the  victors.  1^^  mile 
from  here  are  the  remarkable  hydraulic 
works  of  La  Botte,  made  to  dram  the 
Lake  of  Bientina,  by  carrying  its  waters 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  Aitio. 

8 kil.  Pontedera {St&t.)  (Inns:  Grand 
Albergo ;  Ancora  d'  Oro ;  both  very  in- 
different), a  large  village  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Era  with  the  Arno,  with  a 
population  of  3400,  in  the  richest 
part  of  the  lower  Val  d'  Amo.  The 
church  was  built  in  1273.  Here  the 
road  to  Yolterra  turns  off"  to  the  south- 
ward, and  this  is  the  best  point  from 
which  the  interesting  country  round 
that  town  can  be  visited,  including  the 
copper-mmes  of  Monte  Catini,  and  tlie 
boracic  acid  Lagoni  beyond  Poma- 
rance.  A  diligence  leaves  Pontedera  3 
times  a  week,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat., 
for  Yolterra,  on  the  arrival  of  the  early 
trains  from  Florence  and  Leghorn,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  6  h. ;  fares  8 
pauls  (places  in  it  had  better  be  secured 
beforehand,  or  at  Florence)  ;  it  returns 
on  the  alternate  days ;  and  carriages 
may  at  all  times  be  hired  from  the 
Yetturino  G-ambacorta,  an  active  man, 
who  has  several  horses  and  good  vehicles 
for  the  excursion.  (For  a  description 
of  this  route  and  of  Yolterra  see  Rte. 
82.)  On  leaving  the  town  the  Era  is 
crossed  on  an  iron  bridge. 

3i  kil.  La  Rotta  Stat.,  close  to  the 
Amo.  Between  this  and  the  next 
station  a  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  Mono- 
poll,  on  a  hill  very  abimdant  in  tertiary 
marine  fossils. 

7^  kil.  San  Somano  Stat. 

6  kil.  S.  Pierino  Stat.  The  traveller 
has  here  on  the  rt.  the  range  of  hills,  on 
which  so  picturesquely  stands  the  town 
of  San  Miniato  dei  Tedeschi;  a  lofty 
tower  rises  from  the  highest  point  of 
the  hill,  and  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
object  for  miles  around.  (Pop.  in  1852, 
2543.)  Frederic  II.  fixed  the  residence 
of  the  Imperial  Yicar  here  (1226).  It 
is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Fran- 
cesco Sforza.  The  Duomo  was  altered 
to  its  present  form  in  1488 ;  some  parts 
are  of  the  10th  century.  In  1776  it  woa 
adorned  ^*\\.\\   «\.^\.\x»si   «cA  ^\?aRR.^««»^ 
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some  years  ago  granted  to  an  English- 
man of  Hebrew  extraction  ;  this 
town,  like  Fiesole,  CoUe,  and  Volterra, 
having  the  privilege  of  conferring  the 
rank  of  nobiUty  on  plebeians  by  inscrib  • 
ing  their  names  in  its  Libro  d'  Oro. 
(See  Florence  Archivio,  and  Fiesole, 
pp.  186  and  199). 

All  along  this  portion  of  the  road 
from  S.  Pierino  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  Yal  d' Amo  prevail ;  fields, 
bordered  with  trees,  principally  elms,  on 
which  the  vines  are  trained,  a  rich  land- 
scape, closed  in  by  undulating  hills. 

9^  kil.  JSmpoli  Stat.  (Inn:  Lo- 
canda  del  Sole ;  tolerable  rooms),  a 
thriving  town,  with  a  population  of 
6500,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Amo,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Tus- 
cany. Its  narrow  streets,  over  which 
the  ancient  houses  project  upon 
their  timber  machicolations,  swarm 
like  a  beehive;  it  looks  as  if  every 
trade  were  carried  on  in  the  open  air. 
Had  the  proposal  made  in  the  first 
meeting,  or  " parliament"  of  the  GUii- 
belline  chieftains  in  1260,  held  in  this 
place  after  the  battle  of  the  Arhia, 
prevailed,  Empoli  would  have  be- 
come the  capital  of  the  Florentine 
state.  In  this  memorable  conflict, 
described  by  Dante  as 

'*  Lo  strazio  e  '1  grande  scempio 
Che  fece  1'  Arbia  colorata  in  rosso," 

the  power  of  the  G^uelphs  seemed  com- 
pletely annihilated,  and  all  who  be- 
longed to  their  party — nobles  and 
popolani,  women  and  children — ^fled 
from  Florence,  and  took  refuge  at 
Lucca  and  Bologna.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested that,  in  order  to  root  out  the 
hated  faction,  Florence  should  be  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment transferred  hither;  and  this 
would-  have  been  earned  into  effect, 
had  not  one  man  opposed  it,  Farinata 
degli  Uberti.  **  Never,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  will  I  consent  that  the  dear  city 
which  our  enemies  have  spared  shall 
be  destroyed  by  our  own  hands.  Were  I 
the  last  of  the  Florentines^  I  would  die 
« thousand  deaths  to  defend  her  walls." 


So  saying,  he  quitted  the  assembly ;  but 
his  voice  prevailed.  Dante  was  bom 
five  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Arbia : 
his  meeting  with  Farinata  furnishes 
one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  *  In- 
ferno' (Canto  X.).  In  his  last  words 
to  Dante,  Farinata  exults  in  the  good 
deed  which  he  had  performed : — 

**  Poi  ch'  ebbe,  sospirando,  il  capo  scosso, 
A  ci6  non  fu'  io  sol  (disse),  nh  certo 
Senza  cagion  sarei  con  gli  altri  mosso: 
Ma  fa'  io  sol  cola,  dove  sofferto 
Fii  per  ciascun  di  torre  via  Fiorenza, 
Colui  che  la  difesi  a  viso  aperto." 

"  Then  sighing  mournftiUy,  his  head  he  shook  ; 

*  Not  singly  mix'd  I  in  that  fray,'  said  he, 

*  Nor  witliout  cause  such  part  with  others  took. 
But  when  assembled  numbers  had  decreed 
To  sweep  fair  Florence  from  the  earth  awav. 
My  voice  alone  was  raised  against  the  deed.  " 

Wrioht'^  Dante, 

The  palace  in  which  the  parliament 
of  the  (>hibellines  is  said  to  have  been 
held  is  yet  standing  in  the  Piazza  del 
Mercato,  The  front  is  painted  in 
fresco  ;  but  all  about  it  has  a  character 
of  a  much  later  date. 

The  collegiate  church,  built  in  1093, 
preserves  its  original  facade  nearly  un- 
altered. The  other  parts  were  altered 
to  their  present  state  in  1738.  It  con- 
tains several  good  pictures ;  amongst 
others,  Giotto^  Sta.  Lucia  in  the  Ca- 
vern, a  fresco. — Jacopo  da  Fmpoli,  St. 
Thomas. — Cigoli,  the  Last  Supper. — 
lAffozzif  the  Vision  of  St.  John. — 
Three  excellent  specimens  of  scidpture, 
— a  statue  of  S. "Sebastian by  5oMc2fo*no  ,- 
the  Virgin,  a  bas-relief,  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole  ;  and  the  tnpod  supporting  the 
holy-water  basin  to  the  1.  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  by  Donatello.  Close 
to  the  church  is  a  fine  and  ancient 
Baptistery.  It  contains  at  the  altar 
paintings  representing  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Andrew,  attributed  to  Ohir- 
landaio.  The  font  is  of  1447.  San 
Stefano  (1367),  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Augustinians.  retains  some  good 
frescoes  by  il  VoUerrano ;  and  Santa 
Croce  a  painting  by  Cigoli  of  some 
merit,  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross. 
There  is  a  handsome  fountain  erected 
about  1830,  in  the  great  square. — Em- 
poli used  to  be  remarkable  for  its 
popular  sporta  oii'^.  ^«bTQB^,\sv)L\.  iJlVsa.'s^ 
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become  extinct,  except  that  on  the  feaat 
of  Corpus  Christi  a  corso  is  held  in  the 
old  national  style;  with  climbing  of 
"  mSits  de  cocagne,"  and  the  like,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  memorials  of  th«  fes- 
tivities practised  upon  the  election  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  "  League  of  Em- 
poli,"  1260,  a  confederation  comprising 
twenty-four  communities,  forming  a 
minor  repubUc  imder  the  supremacy 
of  the  Florentines. 

[The  Baiboad  to  Siena  (39j^  miles) 
branches  off  from  the  Leopoldo  line  at 
Empoli:  the  distance  is  performed  in 
two  hours,  up  the  valley  of  the  Elsa ; 
the  Stations  being 

V  Osteria  JBianca. 

Castel  Fiorentino. 

Certaldo,  the  country  of  Boccaccio. 

Poffffibonsi. 

Siena. — (See  "Rte.  105.) 

This  rly.  affords  not  only  the 
quickest  line  of  communication  from 
Pisa  and  Leghorn  to  Siena,  and  to 
Bome.] 

A  short  distance  before  reaching 
Monte  Lupo  station  we  pass  on  the  1. 
VAmhroffiana,  a  villa  built  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.  upon  the  site  of  one  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Ardinghelli  family. 
It  is  in  a  semi-castellated  style,  with 
towers  at  the  four  angles.  Many 
good  paintings  of  flowers  and  animals, 
by  the  two  Scacciati  and  Bart,  Bimbiy 
were  placed  here  by  Gosimo  III. 
Grossing  the  river  Pesa,  we  reach 

6i  kU.  Monte  Lupo  (Stat.).  The 
Bocca,  or  castle,  was  fortified,  according 
to  Villani,  by  the  Florentines,  in  1203. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Amo  is  the 
once  stronghold  of  Capraja^  also  rising 
boldly  upon  a  hill,  with  an  abrupt  pre- 
cipice of  rolled  pebbles  towards  the 
Arno.  The  men  of  Gapraja,  in  alliance 
with  those  of  Pistoja,  sorely  annoyed 
the  rising  republic  of  Florence  ;  and 
the  Florentines,  according  to  the  fitncies 
of  those  times,  called  the  Fortress  (which 
stood  close  to  the  site  of  another 
previously  denominated  Malborghetto) 
Monte  LupOy  the  Mount  of  the  Wolf 
by  whom  the  eapra,  or  goat,  was  to  be 
devoured. 

8  m,  aSier  leaving  Montelupo  the 


railway  crosses  the  Amo  for  the  first 
time  on  a  massive  iron  bridge.  Here 
commences  the  gorge  or  ravine  of  the 
Q-onfolina,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is 
only  wide  enough  to  allow  the  river  to 
pass ;  it  is  probable  it  has  been  opened 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period  by 
some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  by 
which  the  middle  valley  of  the  Amo, 
or  that  of  Florence,  was  drained  of  the 
Lake  which  filled  it.  Much  engineering 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  carrying 
the  railway  through  this  defile.  It  runs 
sometimes  quite  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Amo.  On  the  hills  grow  stone  pines; 
and  in  the  ravines  between  them, 
and  along  the  gorge  in  which  the 
river  runs,  extensive  quarries  of  pietra 
Serena,  the  sandstone  so  much  used  in 
the  monuments  of  Florence,  are  opened. 

The  old  post-road  winds  along  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  2  m.  before 
reaching  Signa  the  railway  crosses  the 
Ombrone  river,  which  may  be  considered 
to  mark  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Oonfo- 
lina  pass.  At  a  short  distance  from  this 
point,  situated  in  a  beautiful  position, 
on  one  of  the  last  decUvities  of  the 
Monte  Albano  rtmge,  is  the  villa  of 
Artemino,  formerly  a  granducal  resi- 
dence, belonging  to  one  of  our  country- 
women, the  Marchesa  Bartolommei. 
The  surrounding  country  is  celebrated 
for  its  wines. 

11  kil.  %»a,  Stat.  (Pop.  6600),  the 
ancient  boi^o,  on  the  hill  to  the  left, 
surrounded  by  good  old  walls,  still  re- 
taining their  bold  machicolations.  It 
was  fortified  by  the  Florentines,  in  order 
to  guard  this  road,  by  the  advice,  ac- 
cording to  the  ItaUan  historians,  of 
the  English  Gondottiere  Augut,  i.  e. 
Hawkswood,  1377.  This  place  and  the 
equally  populous  village  of  Lastra,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Amo,  and  con- 
nected with  Signa  by  a  bridge,  are  the 
centres  of  the  manufacture  of  straw 
plait  and  straw  hats,  here  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent.  The  narrow  streets 
are  filled  with  the  busy  workers.  After 
leaving  Signa  we  cross  the  river  Bi- 
senzio,  a  considerabla^tawwoLSxaasL  'Ossa 
mo\mtainft  \)e\«ai^ 'fiT».\».  -g^mV^ 
the  Ti^ey  mdcr«mV»«^«*'^««^^^^«^^ 
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4  kil.  San  Danmno  (Stat.)*  near 
Brozzi,  a  large  village  in  the  centre  of 
a  district  which  is  considered  as  the 
very  garden  of  the  Val  d'  Amo. 

The  numerous  villas  announce  the 
approach  to  the  capital.  But  smiling 
as  it  is  during  a  part  of  the  year,  the 
country  round  Florence  is  peculiarly 
bleak  during  the  spring.  Even  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  March  the  roads  are 
often  whitened  with  frost,  and  the 
sky  dark  and  gloomy.  The  Railway 
Station  is  behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria 
Novella,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  principal  hotels  of  Florence. 
The  traveller  will  find  plenty  of  car- 
riages in  waiting,  hut  he  must  fix  his 
price  heforehandy  as  there  is  no  place 
where,  between  porters,  faccliini,  coach- 
men, &c.,  the  stranger  is  more  open  to 
be  imposed  upon  than  here.  1  fr.  20  c. 
is  the  price  for  a  hackney  coach  with 
2  horses  to  any  of  the  principal  hotels, 
and  80  c.  with  1  horse ;  25  c.  for 
every  trunk  or  portmanteau,  and  15 
c.  for  every  bag  or  hat-box ;  besides 
which  he  must  also  pay  porters,  as  he 
may  find  himself  accompanied  to  his 
destination  by  a  couple  of  bearded 
faechini,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
handing  down  his  luggage  at  the 
door,  and  they  will  abuse  him  if  not 
paid  an  equal  sum.  To  avoid  this 
annoyance  he  must  not  allow  them 
to  mount  on  his  carriage. 

Travellers  cannot  be  too  much  upon 
their  guard  against  these  fellows,  and 
by  no  means  to  allow  them  to  mount 
on  the  coach-box,  or  to  accompany  their 
carriage ;  they  are  generally  of  a  dan- 
gerous character,  and  prompt  at  theft 
or  acts  of  violence  if  their  demands 
be  resisted:  it  was  by  one  of  these 
scoundrels  that  Dr.  M'Carthy,  the 
resident  British  physician  at  Leghorn 
and  Pisa,  was  murdered  in  January, 
1862,  in  proceeding  from  the  rly.  stat. 
to  his  house  in  the  latter  town,  because, 
after  paying  one  for  carrying  a  small 
parcel. to  his  lodgingSj,^he  refused  to  do 
the  .same  by  the  murderer,  who  had 
performed  no  act  of  service. 
^  ill.  Flobence.    See  next  Route. 


ROUTE  80. 
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(About  73  m.) 


Monte  Carelli 
Cafaggiolo  • 
FuDtebuona  • 
Florence        • 


Planoro    •  .11 

Lojano      .  .      11 

Flligare    .  .11 

Covigliaio  .       8 

This  route  is  also  described  in  the 
Handbook  of  N.  Italy. 

There  are  no  longer  any  diligences 
or  post-horses  on  this  route;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  facilities 
of  reaching  Florence  by  La  Porretta 
and  Pistoia,  there  are  few  travellers, 
and  the  accommodation  as  regards 
inns  very  indiflerent. 

The  only  way  of  performing  this 
route  will  be  by  vetturino,  employing 
nearly  2  days. 

Bologna. 

11  m.  Pianoro  (Inn:  La  Posta). 

11  m.  Lojano.  About  tliis  point 
begms  a  rapid  ascent,  presenting  fine 
views. 

Just  before  Filigare  we  pass 
through  Scarica  VAssino  (unload  the 
ass). 

At  La  Ca  is  a  clean  little  inn. 

8  m.  Filigare^  the  former  Tus- 
can frontier  station.  Noble  views 
are    commaaAe^  fioci  \V.%  N\.<iYD!>St^  \ 
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a  wild  waste  of  mountains  is  all 
around,  bleak  and  bare,  but  with  a 
finely  varied  horizon.  From  some 
points  the  Adriatic  may  be  distinctly 
seen  in  the  sunshine.  The  road,  al- 
though not  so  scientifically  constructed 
as  in  more  recent  periods,  is  still  good. 

3  m.  farther  on  is  the  village  of 
IHetra  Mala.  Close  to  this  place 
some  remarkable  phenomena  are 
observed.  The  Acqua  JBuja  is  a 
spring,  frequently  almost  dry,  between 
Monte  Seni  and  MontoggiolL  If  a 
lighted  match  be  brought  near  the 
surface,  the  gases  exhaled  from  it  im- 
mediately .  take  fire,  burning  with  a 
lambent  flame.  Half  a  mile  to  the 
eastward  are  the  more  extraordinary 
fires  of  Pietra  Mala,  which  are  con- 
stantly issuing  from  a  sloping  rocky 
spot,  of  about  8  ft.  across.  By  a  very 
high  wind  they  are  extinguished ;  at 
night  they  may  be  seen  from  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  flames,  which 
resemble  those  of  burning  spirits,  rise 
to  the  height  of  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  In  damp  weather  they  be- 
come more  luminous.  The  cause  has 
been  well  described  by  VoUa ;  the  gas 
emitted  is  a  combination  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  resembling  a  good  deal 
in  composition  the  vapour  of  spirits  of 
wine  or  brandy,  and  is  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  the  ve- 
getable remains  in  the  subjacent  sand- 
stone rock.  On  leaving  Pietra  Mala 
the  road  passes  close  under  Monte 
£eniy  covered  with  scattered  rocks  of 
serpentine,  and  the  Sasso  di  Castro. 
The  height  of  the  mountains  is  about 
4100  ft.,  but  they  have  an  appearance 
of  desolation  which  conveys  an  idea  of 
greater  altitude. 

8  m.  Covigliaio  (La  Posta,  clean, 
was  a  good  country  inn;  and  the 
best  sleeping- station  between  Bologna 
and  Florence).  This  place  is  situated 
in  a  wild  but  sheltered  spot.  To  the 
W.  is  the  Sasso  di  Castro,  to  the 
N.  Monte  Beni:  the  rocks  protrude 
everywhere  through  the  scanty  soil. 
4  m.  more  of  gradual  ascent  bring 
us  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  of  la 
JPkia  (2990  ft.  above  the  sea).  Hence 


the  road  descends  into  the  valley  of 
the  Sieve. 

8  m.  Monte  CareUi,  This  little  town 
is  partly  by  the  road-side  and  partly 
on  the  adjoining  heights.  There  is 
a  tolerable  Inn,  called  le  Maschere,  a 
single  house  by  the  wayside,  18  m.  from 
Florence,  where  the  vetturini  halt. 
Descending  still  we  arrive  at 

8  m.  Cafaggioloy  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Sieve.  The  palace  by  the  road-side 
was  built  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  the 
merchant  prince,  whose  fia,vourit«  re-< 
tirement  it  was.  It  is  an  interesting 
specimen  of  architecture,  as  well  as  a 
&ie  object,  with  its  long-extended, 
battlemented,  and  machicolated  walls, 
gateways,  and  towers,  standing  in  a 
rich  meadow,  and  the  view  in  the  back- 
ground closed  by  purple  hills.  It  was 
enlarged  by  Q-randuke  Cosimo  I.,  but 
the  arrangements  of  the  older  palace 
have  been  but  little  altered.  After  the 
death  of  the  elder  Cosimo,  Cafaggiolo 
became  the  favourite  residence  of  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent  and  of  his  family : 
and  here  the  young  Giovanni,  after- 
wards Leo  X.,  was  educated  by  PoUtian. 
Cafaggiolo,  hke  many  of  the  palaces  of 
the  Granducal  Medici,  possesses  a  fear- 
ful celebrity  from  the  crimes  perpetrated 
within  its  walls.  Here  the  beautiful 
Eleonora  of  Toledo  was  murdered  (July 
11,  1576)  by  her  husband,  Pietro  de' 
Medici. 

"  Eleanora  appears  to  have  had  a 
presentiment  of  her  fate.  She  went 
when  required;  but,  before  she  set 
out,  took  leave  of  her  son,  then  a 
child,  weeping  long  and  bitterly  over 
him." — Rogers. 

Ail  about  Cafieiggiolo  the  country 
and  the  vegetation  are  beautiful — vines 
and  mulberry-trees  luxuriant.  The 
cypress  and  box  hedges  grow  well, 
and  the  odour  of  the  latter  is  strong 
and  pleasant  in  the  sun.  The  Apen- 
nines, seen  from  hence,  are  finely 
formed :  the  purple,  in  various  grada- 
tions,  from  the  most  sombre  to  the 
Ughtest,  is  characteristic  <i^t,\\fcs»\^«sxsv- 
tainB.      TWk  to^  ^^j^bmv  ^'s^crxvSa^  ^*^ 
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separates  the  Yal  di  Sieve  from  that 
of  the  Amo,  passing  through 

Vaglia  and  Ferrctglia  (vetturino 
halting-place,  but,  as  the  people  are 
exorbitant  in  their  charges,  Cafaggiolo 
or  Fontebuona  are  to  be  preferred)  to 

8  m.  Fontehuontty  in  a  picturesque, 
though  stony  valley.  Near  here,  to 
the  1.,  stood  the  palace  of  Tratolino, 
built  by  Francesco  de'  Medici,  from 
the  designs  of  Bernardo  BuontaUniiy 
but  now  dismantled  and  demoHshed, 
exciting  some  small  portions  of  the 
out-buildings.  The  gardens  are  orna- 
mented with  curious  fountains  and 
waterworks  j  but  they  have  been  much 


neglected.  The  colossal  statue  of  the 
Apennines,  attributed,  erroneously,  to 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  yet  remains. 
All  this  part  of  the  road  is  upon  the 
roots  of  the  Apennines,  clothed  with 
olive-trees  and  vines.  Passing  on  the  rt. 
Trespiano,  the  great  extramural  ceme- 
tery of  the  city,  and  the  hill  of  Fiesole 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  on 
the  1.,  gardens  and  country-houses  be- 
come more  and  more  numerous,  till  at 
last  Florence  comes  into  view.  It  is  en- 
tered, after  8m.,  by  the  Porta  San  Gallo> 
outside  of  which  stands  the  fine  arch 
erected  to  commemorate  the  arrival  of 
Francis  II.  in  the  last  centy. 


\ 
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1.  SoteU.—Kbtel  d'ltalie,  kept  by 
Augier,  formerly  of  the  Hdtel  de 
York ;  H6tel  de  la  Ville,  by  Lodomez, 
a  large  establishment,  good :  both 
these  hotels  are  on  the  eastern  pro- 
longation of  the  new  Quay  or  Lung* 
Arno,  as  is  abo  the  Yittoria,  kept 
by  Fagnini,  of  Lucca,  a  quiet  house : 
au  three  in  good  situations,  border- 
ing on  the  river,  most  of  the  apart- 
ments haymg  a  southern  aspect.  Hdtel 
de  New  York,  much  frequented  and 
in  a  good  situation  ('*  Table-d'h6te 
might  be  improved ;  wine  detestable" 
— JB.  3f.  C,  May,  1864),  H6tel  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  and  H6tel  de  1' Arno, 
also  overlooking  the  Arno,  but  on  the 
eastern  prolon^tion  of  the  Quay,  and 


nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  all  very 
good.  H6tel  de  TEurope,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Santa  Trinity  kept  by  Salerno,  a 
very  obliging  man ;  the  house  is  very 
clean,  and  comfortable  in  every  respect, 
and  in  one  of  the  best  situations, 
being  near  the  Diligence  office.  News- 
rooms, Club,  and  best  shops;  it  has 
been  recently  refurnished  and  fitted 
up  ;  charges  moderate,  &c.  H6tel  du 
Nord,  in  the  handsome  Palazzo  BartoUni 
opposite  the  latter.  All  these  hotels  have 
tables- d'h6te,  and  the  charges  nearly  the 
same,  viz.  —  Bedrooms,  according  to 
the  floor,  from  2  to  3  frnncs;  break- 
fast, tea  or  coffee,  1  fr.  50  c. ;  with 
eggs,  1  fr,  75  c.  \  k  ^3^lfe^«^«^^^<b^^^» 
\  5^  franca  •,  ^^coxiet  tA.  \»J^-^V^'^^^'^- 
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eluding  wine,  4  francs,  and  in  apart- 
ments, 5  to  6 ;  tea,  1  fr. ;  service, 
1  fr.  a  day.  The  price  of  large  apart- 
ments will  vary,  of  course,  according  to 
the  floor  on  which  they  are  situated, 
their  size,  the  season,  &c. ;  the  most 
expensive  period  being  the  spring,  on 
the  return  of  the  visitors  from  Rome. 
All  the  above  may  be  considered  excel- 
lent and  first-rate  hotels.  More  modest 
in  their  pretensions  are  the  Corona 
d' Italia,  in  the  Via  di  Palestro,an  excel- 
lent situation,  kept  by  E-indi,  whose 
wife  is  an  EngUshwoman,  where  ar- 
rangements may  be  made,  as  at  the 
New  York,  H6tel  du  Nord,  &c.,  at  so 
much  a  day,  8  francs  for  a  lengthened 
residence. — H6tel  de  Rome,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  Novella. — The 
Pension  Suisse  in  the  Via  de*  Toma- 
buoni. — The  Scudo  di  Francia  and  the 
Albergo  della  Luna,  near  the  Piazza 
della  Signoria,  the  business  quarter  of 
the  city,  are  more  particularly  resorted 
to  by  Italian  families  from  the  pro- 
vinces. A  new  hotel  will  be  opened 
shortly,  on  the  site  of  the  former 
H.  de  York,  in  the  Via  dei  Cerretani, 
near  the  Cathedral,  by  the  Brothers 
Bertolani,  of  Pietra  Santa.  In  selecting 
an  hotel,  the  t^rayeller  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  autumn  houses 
bordering  on  the  Amo  are  infested  with 
mosquitos,  and  subject  to  the  incon- 
venience of  smells  from  the  drains,  &c., 
emptying  themselves  into  the  river. 
But  as  this  is  a  season  when  few  of 
our  countrymen  frequent  Florence,  this 
drawback  will  be  little  felt  by  them ; 
perhaps  the  best  situation  at  all  times 
will  be  about  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Tri- 
nity, and  the  Via  dei  Tornabuoni. 

2.  lodgings. — Private  lodgings  abound 
in  Florence,  but  a  respectable  house- 
agent,  as  at  Rome,  to  assist  strangers 
in  procuring  them,  and  in  making  the 
indispensable  arrangements  between  the 
owner  and  hirer,  is  still  much  wanted 
here;  although  most  of  the  bankers  will 
attend  to  the  wishes  of  their  customers 
in  this  respect.  A  comfortable  bache- 
lar's  apartment,  well  situated,  may  be 


obtained  at  from  70  to  120  francs 
(21.  15*.  to  41. 15«.)  a  month,  according 
to  the  situation,  and  including  service ; 
and  families  will  find  large  suites  to 
suit  every  means.  Some  of  the  villas 
within  the  walls  are  let  to  foreigners — 
the  casinos  in  the  beautiful  Torregiani 
Gardens  for  instance.  In  the  selection 
of  lodgings  by  the  stranger  who  intends 
to  make  a  long  stay  in  Florence,  aa  is 
the  case  with  many  English  and  Ame- 
ricans, then*  situation  is  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected,  as  some  parts  of  the 
city  are  much  less  salubrious  than 
others.  It  is  well  known  that,  al- 
though mucli  more  agreeable  in  the 
winter,  from  their  southern  exposure, 
tlie  housed  on  the  Lung'  Amo  are  leas 
healthy  than  those  more  removed  from 
the  river*s  exhalations,  and  the  openings 
of  the  sewers  tliat  empty  themselves 
into  it ;  perhaps  the  best  situations  will 
be  found  about  the  Duomo  (although 
cold  from  the  eddy  winds),  in  the  Via 
Larga  and  S.  Leopoldo,  in  the  new 
quarter  between  the  Porta  Pinti  and 
the  Porta  S.  Gallo,  and  in  the  large 
open  square  of  Maria  Antonia  or  Inde- 
pendenza.  The  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  all  the  houses  in  which  have 
been  nearly  converted  into  furnished 
lodgings,  is  also  favourably  situated ; 
the  Piazza  di  Santa  TrinitJi,  and  its 
continuation  by  the  Vie  de'  Tornabuoni, 
and  Rondinelli,  are  unobjectionable  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  Amo  apartments  well 
situated  may  be  had  in  the  Piazza 
Pitti,  at  the  Villas  Macdonald  and 
Torregiani ;  but  farther  west  are  the 
densely  populated  quarters  of  the  Ca- 
raaldoli  and  San  Frediano,  the  sanitary 
state  of  which  is  seldom  satisfactory, 
owing  to  their  low  situation,  the  im- 
perfect drainage,  and  the  scanty  supply 
and  badness  of  the  water  of  the  wells. 
The  objections  to  the  Lung' Amo,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  only  of  course 
apply  to  the  summer  season  ;  during 
the  winter  the  situation  is  delightful. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  new  portion 
of  the  quay  is  less  healthy  than  that 
extending  from  the  Poute  alia  Caraja 
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upwards,  in  consequence  of  the  drains 
opening  into   the  Aimo ;    here  there- 
fore the  second  and  third  floors  will 
be  preferable  to  the  lower  ones.     It 
will  contribute  materially  to  the  salu- 
brity of  lodgings  on  the  Lung'  Amo 
if  there  be  an  open  space  in  the  rear, 
or  that  the  back  entrance  open  into 
A  wide  street.     As   a  place  of  resi- 
dence Florence  is  still,  of  all  the  large 
towns  of  Italy,  perhaps  the  cheapest, 
although  much  more   expensiye  than 
it  formerly  was,   both  in  respect  to 
lodgings  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Persons  prolonging  their  stay  during 
the  summer  will  find  no  iiifficulty  in 
procuring  country   residences    among 
the    numerous    rillas    that    surround 
the  city,  particularly  on   the   north, 
many  of  which  are  let  out  to  strangers. 
In  selecting  such,  it  will  be  better  to 
choose  an  elevated   situation,   and   at 
some  distance  from  the  high  roads,  the 
dust  of  which  is  insupportable  in  hot 
weather.      A    well-situated    furnished 
villa  may  be  procured  at  from  120  to 
250  francs  (4^.  15«.  to  101.)  a  month ; 
here,  although  the  days  are  hotter  even 
than  in  the  city,  the  evenings,  nights, 
and  mornings  are  dehghtfully  cool.   In 
engaging  villas,  it  will  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  ascertain  that  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  water,  as  in  many  there 
are  no  wells  or  springs,  and  the  tenant 
must  be  dependent  on  that  of  rain  pre- 
served in  cisterns,  or  pay  largely  for 
having  it  brought  from  a  distance.   As 
villas  are  generally  let  for  a  period  of 
years,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce 
a  permission  to  sublet  in  the  lease  be- 
fore entering  on  possession. 

Boarding-houses — Pensions. — Many 
of  these  establishments  have  sprung  up 
of  late  years,  and,  being  in  general  re- 
spectably conducted,  will  prove  very 
convenient  for  ladies  and  families.  The 
longest  established  boarding-house  is 
that  of  Mrs.  Molini  Clark  in  the  Pal- 
azzo Schneiderf,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Amo;  it  was 'founded  several  years 
since  by  Mrs.  Clark,  the  sister  of  the 
present  owner,  and  can  be  recom- 
mended to  English  families  visiting 


Florence.  Terms  for  lodgings  and 
board,  the  meals  being  taken  at  a  com- 
mon table,  7  frs.  a  day. — The  Pension 
de  TAUiance,  in  the  Via  della  Scala,  at 
the  same  rates,  is  also  very  good :  as  are 
Mrs.  Jandelli's  (an  Englishwoman),  in 
the  Piazza  dei  Soderini,  near  the  Ponte 
alia  Carraja  j  and  Mrs.  Burton's,  Via 
Solferino :  both  of  whom  let  lodgings 
and  furnish  meals,  in  their  apartments 
only,  at  so  much  a  head:  both  are 
respectable  people,  and  much  patron- 
ized by  EngUsh  and  Americans. — Mrs. 
Kelson,  No.  32,  Lung'  Amo  Nuovo 
(excellent  cooking,  7  frs.  a  day  :  there 
are  private  sitting-rooms  for  those  who 
will  pay  something  additional),  and 
Bindi,  at  the  Corona  d'ltalia,  also 
take  persons  en  pension. — The  Pension 
Anglaise,  in  the  Via  del  Sole,  kept 
by  Laurati,  a  good. cook  and  a  civil 
person,  is  well  spoken  of. — ^As  before 
stated,  at  some  of  the  Hotels  —  ar- 
rangements en  pension  by  the  day, 
week,  or  month,  to  include  everything, 
can  be  made. 

3.  Servants. — Native  servants  may  be 
procured  on  applying  to  the  bankers 
and  respectable  English  tradesmen  in 
Florence ;  the  stranger  should  be  very 
cautious  in  engaging  them  without  such 
a  recommendation,  as,  from  the  dififer- 
ence  of  the  laws  of  Tuscany  from  our 
own,  as  regards  this  class  of  persons, 
foreigners  are  often  put  to  serious  an- 
noyance.   As  every  servant,  Tuscan  or 
foreign,  engaged  at  yearly  wages,  is  en- 
titled to  six  months'  notice  to  quit,  or 
to  his  wages  for  that  period,  it  will  be 
advisable    to  engage    them    and   pay 
them  regularly  hy  the  months  and  to 
have  a  written  agreement  that  they  can 
be  sent  away  at  a  fortnight's  notice. 
Any  foreign    servant,    brought  by  a 
stranger  into  the  country,   on  being 
discharged,   can   claim,    through    the 
courts  of  law,  however  bad  his  conduct 
may  have  been,  to  be  sent  back  to  his 
country,  provided  his  employer  has  not 
entered  into  a  written  agreement  with 
him  to  the  contrary,     FamiLiea  wixviex.- 
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rangement  with  their  cook  to  furnish 
everything  required  for  the  house  at 
a  stipulated  price  per  day,  week,  or 
month ;  in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to 
give  notice  in  the  official  newspaper,  the 
Monitore  Toscano^  that  the  servants 
have  received  orders  to  pay  for  every- 
thing in  ready  money,  and  that  their 
master  wiU  not  be  accountable  for  any 
debts  contracted  by  his  servants,  other- 
wise he  win  be  held  legally  liable  to 
pay  all  tradesmen's  bills :  it  is  there- 
fore advisable  in  setthng  weekly  or 
monthly  bills  to  be  very  particular  in 
having  the  servants*  receipts,  and  the 
more  so,  as  no  evidence  can  be  received 
j^m  any  relative  or  servant  of  the  party 
aggrieved,  or  from  the  party  himself,  as 
to  payments  made. 

"Servants  in  Tuscany  are  now  en- 
gaged by  the  month,  and  a  fortnight's 
notice  is  required ;  but,  as  they  gene- 
rally leave  at  a  moment's  notice, 
strangers  should  not  pay  wages  before- 
hand. Many  families  engage  their  ser- 
vants with  the  condition  of  their  finding 
themselves  bread  and  wine,  about  15  fra. 
a  month  in  addition  to  their  wages. 
In  settling  accounts  with  tradespeople 
and  servants,  it  is  desirable  to  demand 
separate  receipts  for  household  ex- 
penses, in  addition  to  those  in  the 
books  kept  with  them." 

4.  Passports,  Police  JRegulations,  S^c. 
— ^The  passport  regulations  are  now 
the  same  as  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  entail  very  Httle  trouble 
on  the  traveller.  Persons  going  to 
Venetia  must  have  the  visa  of  some 
Austrian  Minister  or  Consular  Agent : 
that  of  the  Dutch  Consul  at  Leghorn, 
now  acting  for  Austria,  wiU  be  the 
easiest  obtained  by  persons  residing  in 
Tuscany. 

6.  British  Consulate. — Yice-Consul, 
Mr.  Charles  Proby  j  office,  18,  Fonac- 
cio  S.  Spirito. 

6.  Clubs. — The  Jockey  Club,  in  the 

Via    de'    Tomabuoni,    close    to    the 

Piazza  di  Santa  Trinity,  to  which  fo- 

reiffnerscan  obtain  admision^ia  managed 


on  the  system  of  similar  institutions  in 
London  and  Paris.  It  contains  read- 
ing-rooms, with  several  of  the  foreign 
newspapers.  There  is  every  day  a 
general  dinner  or  table-d'hdte,  for  which 
members  put  down  their  names  before- 
hand, and  supper  after  the  theatres. 
Members  are  elected  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  are  admitted  for  1,  2,  3, 
and  6  months,  or  for  the  year ;  the  sub- 
scriptions for  such  periods  being  6, 
11,  15,  20,  and  30  francesconi  Gen- 
tlemen known  to  the  original  members 
of  the  club  {Fondatori)  can  be  admitted 
for  a  week  without  payment.  During 
the  races,  which  take  place  in  the  Cas- 
cine,  the  members  have  the  privilege  of 
admission  to  its  stand,  and  into  the 
race-ground  for  their  carriages.  The 
club  consists  chiefly  of  Italian  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  but  some  of  the 
EngUsh,  !EVench,  Germans,  Hussians, 
&c.,  residing  in  Florence,  belong  to  it. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  original 
rules  respecting  gambhng  have  been 
departed  from  in  this  institution,  where 
EngHsh  travellers  will  do  well  to  be 
on  their  guard,  as  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen have  too  often  severely  suffered. 
The  Casino  di  Firenze,  in  the  Via  Ghe- 
belhna,  is  a  Club  to  which  strangers 
are  admitted  for  2  months  on  paying 
8  francs  and  on  presentation  of  a 
member.  It  is  supplied  with  Italian 
and  French  newspapers,  and  is  less 
aristocratic  (being  comprised  chiefly  of 
commercial  people)  than  the  Jockey 
Club.  Balls  are  given  here  during  the 
Carnival. 

7.  Restaurateurs. — All  indifferent. 
The  Lima,  in  the  Condotta,  near  the 
Piazza  Gran'  Duca.  L'ltaha,  Piazza  di 
Sta.  Trinity.  La  Ville  de  Paris, Via  della 
Spada,  No.  4091.  Le  Antiche  Carozze, 
Borgo  SS.  Apostoli,  fair  and  moderate. 
La  Patria,  Via  CalciauoU. 

8.  Cafes. — Theltalia, a  new  establish- 
ment, near  the  Ponte  di  Santa  Trinity, 
with  a  restaurant  j  the  place  and  ser- 
vants untidy.  The  Cafe  Doney,  in  the 
Piazza  Sta.  Trinittl,  is  the  most  ire- 
quentedm'Floreiice.  l>OTie^\is.VaaCi\m.- 
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ter  of  Florence  as  regards  ices,  confec- 
tionery, &c.,  and  his  house  is  much 
resorted  to  for  breakfast,  as  this  meal, 
limited,  however,  to  tea  or  coflfee  with  a 
roll  and  butter,  may  be  obtained  here 
for  half  the  price  charged  at  the  hotels. 
The  Cafi^  della  Minerva,  and  Cafe 
Elvetico,  in  the  Mercato  Nuovo; 
smoking  being  allowed  in  all  renders 
them  unfit  for  ladies. 

9.  Public  Conveyances:  Railways^ 
MallesposteSi  Diliyences. — Railways. 
— Hailwajs  are  now  open  from  Flo- 
rence to  Leghorn  and  Pisaj  to  Siena 
and  Camajola,  in  the  Yal  di  Ohiana, 
by  EmpoU  and  Gertaldo;  to  Lucca 
and  Pisa,  Yiareggio,  Pietra  Santa,  Massa, 
Sarzana,  and  Spezia,  by  Prato  and 
Pistoja ;  to  Montfe  Varchi,  in  the  Val 
d' Amo  di  Sopra,  from  which  diligences 
start  for  Arezzo.  The  fares  are  generally 
speaking  moderate.  There  is  one  ge- 
neral rly.  stat.  behind  the  ch.  of  Sta. 
Maria  Novella,  from  which  all  the  lines 
diverge;  it  is  one  of  the  neatest  and 
most  convenient  in  Europe,  having 
elegant  waiting-rooms,  and  an  excel- 
lent cafe  and  refreshment-room,  open- 
ing out  of  a  handsome  hall  covered 
with  glass,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  a  bu  t  of  the  kmg,  the  work  of 
a  boy  of  eighteen.  Hackney  coaches 
are  always  in  attendance  on  arrival 
of  the  trains,  the  charges  rather  high 
for  carrying  luggage  (see  p.  85). 
Travellers  must  be  cautious  in  allowing 
the  so-called  porters,  who  are  lingering 
about  the  gates  of  the  stat.,  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  hotels,  as  the  porters 
at  the  latter  will  serve  every  purpose 
for  unloading  and  carrying  luggage  to 
their  rooms.  luggage. — Every  tra- 
veller is  allowed  to  take  with  him  about 
40  lbs.  weight  (17  kilogrammes),  pro- 
vided it  does  not  inconvenience  his 
fellow-travellers ;  the  charges  above 
that  quantity  are  moderate ;  the  second- 
class  carriages  are  very  convenient, 
especially  from  the  fa^iUties  they  afford 
for  stowing  parcels  under  the  seats ; 
separate  carriages  for  smoking.  Malles- 
posies. — Since  the  opening  of  the  rlys. 
and  the  regular  daily  maU  steamboats 
between  Leghorn   and  Genoa,  these 


vehicles  have  ceased  to  carry  passen- 
gers. Diligences. — The  most  import- 
ant are  in  connexion  with  ^the  rail- 
ways to  G«noa  and  Eome.  From 
the  rly.  stat.  at  Spezia,  corresponding 
with  the  train  that  starts  from  Florence 
at  330  p.m. :  this  carriage,  which 
employs  about  14  hrs.,  reaches  Genoa 
next  day  at  noon  :  fares  (not  in- 
cluding rail)  25  fr.  To  Rome,  by  rly.  to 
Oomajola  at  7  a.m.,  from  which  the 
diligence  for  Bome  starts  at  2  p.m., 
reaching  Rome  next  morning  about 
11  o'clock,  passing  by  Orvieto  and  Yi- 
terbo :  fares,  including  rly.,  55  and  45 
fr. ;  places  must  be  secured  at  Florence, 
there  being  a  single  dihgence.  To 
Kome,  by  rly.  as  far  as  La  Nunziatella, 
passing  by  Leghorn  and  Grosseto  in 
about  16  hrs.,  including  dihgence  be- 
tween NunziateHa  and  Civita  Yecchia. 
Tickets  issued  at  the  railway  stat. 
for  the  whole  route,  and  luggage 
registered.  This  is  now  the  mos't 
expeditious  and  comfortable  way  of 
performing  the  journey.  To  Arezzo 
from  the  railway  station  at  Monte 
Yarchi,  on  the  arrival  of  the  trams  that 
leave  Florence  at  7"60  a.m.  and  mid- 
day, arriving  at  Arezzo  in  3  hrs.,  or  at 
1  and  8J  p.m.,  in  correspondence  with 
all  the  trains:  the  whole  journey 
from  Florence  occupying  about  6  hrs. : 
there  are  carriages  from  Arezzo  to  Cor- 
tona,  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  &c. — To  Pe- 
rugia  daily  from,  the  rly.  stat.  at  Chiusi, 
in  correspondence  with  the  morning 
train  of  the  Siena  Rly.,  leaving  Chiusi 
about  2  p.m.,  and  arriving  at  Perugia 
at  8  to  9.  The  best  carriages  are  those 
from  the  office  in  the  Piazza  di  Sta. 
Trinity,  where  places  can  be  secured : 
fare  the  entire  way,  including  rail, 
21  frs.  To  Faenza  daily  at  3  p.m., 
reaching  the  latter  place  in  12  lirs. ;  the 
office  is  behind  the  Palazzo  Yecchio ; 
the  carriages  rather  crazy  vehicles. 
This  is  a  convenient  route  for  persons 
going  into  Eastern  Komagna,  Ba- 
venna,  &c. 

10.  Vetturino  carriages  to  Rome  may 
be  always  met  with.  The  journey  by  way 
of  Aieno,  '£«tv^^a..»  ^^  "^I'erccs^  nxcJ?:^ 
t\ie  ex\«Ji«voTi  oi  >iNift  ^M  .»^'^  ^:««s»^ 
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five  days  in  summer  and  six  in  winter, 
sleeping  each  night  at  a  good  inn  j  by 
way  of  Siena,  one  day  less;  but  few 
will  be  inclined  to  adopt  this  mode  of 
travelling  on  the  latter  route,  where 
the  accomnrodation  as  regards  inns  has 
become  so  bad  since  the  extension  of 
the  railways  ;  the  fare  for  a  single  per- 
son, including  living  and  expenses,  from 
70  to  80  francs.  Families  having  their 
own  carriage  may  hire  four  horses  for 
the  journey  by  either  road,  including 
tolls  and  barriers,  exclusive  of  living,  or 
buonamanOf  which  iff  about  30  fr.  for 
the  whole  journey,  at  from  16  to  18 
napoleons  (320  to  360  francs).  The 
prices  of  vetturini  conveyances  have 
much  increased  of  late  years,  and  will 
depend  much  on  the  season. 

A  very  convenient   arrangement  can 
be  made  at  the  Diligence-office,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Santa  TrinitJL,  which  will  fur- 
nish post-horses  and  carriages  for  the 
journey  to  Rome.    By  this  plan,  called 
Vettwra  di  convenzione,  the  traveller 
will  proceed  by  railway  to  Comajola, 
beyond   Chiusi,  wliere  the  line  now 
ends;    here  he  will  find  very   good 
and  comfortable  carriages  to  proceed 
onwards    with    post-horses,    stopping 
when  and  where  he  pleases  during  the 
journey ;   another  advantage  being  to 
avoid  the  worry  and  imposition  of  the 
■post-masters,  who  will  always  try  to 
put  on  in  the  Papal  States  a  greater 
number  of  horses  than  authorised  by  the 
tariff.     The  foUowing  are  (May,  1863) 
the  charges  for  such  carriages  from 
the  Comajola  stat.  to  Bome.     Caliche 
for  three  persons,  230  frs.  j  for  four, 
800 ;  for  five,  350 ;  for  six,  400 ;  for 
eight,  450 ;  and  for  ten,  500 :  in  the 
two  latter  cases,  or  when  the  party  is 
large,  the  Company  wiJl  furnish  a  dili- 
gence carriage.     A  similar  arrangement 
may  be  made  on  the  road  to  Bologna, 
i.e.  between  the  Pistoia  and  the  Vergato 
rly.  stats. :  for  a  caliche  to  carry  three 
or  four  persons,  80  frs.  j  for  five,  100 
frs.,  and  20  frs.  for  each  additional 
traveller.    The  above  charges  include 
only  the  fee  to  postilions  fixed  by  the 
postal  tarifff  to  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sarf"  to  add  the  luual  extra  buonamano. 


A  conductor  will  be  furnished,  if  re- 
quired, who  will  be  useful  when  the 
party  is  large,  or  consisting  only  of 
ladies ;  the  carriages  on  the  road  to 
Rome  are  large,  good,  and  comfortable. 
The  distances  from  Florence  to  the 
principal  towns  of  Italy,  by  .the  most 
direct  post-roads  and  railways,  are  as 
follow,  in  English  miles  t — ^To  Genoa, 
by  land,  175 ;  by  rly.  to  Leghorn,  and 
sea  passage,  152  ;  to  Turin,  by  Genoa, 
279  and  255,  and  by  Bologna  and  rly., 
278 ;  to  Milan,  by  Genoa,  and  from 
thence  by  rly.,  294  and  261 ;  by  Bo- 
logna, Piacenza  (rail),  and  Lodi,  215  ; 
to  Mantua,  by  Bologna  and  Ferrara, 
149 ;  to  Verona,  by  Mantua,  172 ;  to 
Venice,  by  Bologna,Ferrara,  and  Padua, 
177  ;  to  Modena,  by  Bologna,  93  ;  to 
Parma,  by  Bologna,  126  ;  to  Ravenna, 
by  Forli,  84 ;  id.  by  Bologna,  118  ;  to 
Bolc^na,  71 ;  to  Pistoia,  21 ;  to  Lucca, 
48i  ;  to  Pisa,  48 ;  to  Leghorn,  58^  ; 
to  Siena,  by  rly.,  52^  ;  to  Arezzo,  48  ; 
to  Rome,  by  Siena,  189;  id.  by  Pe- 
rugia, 204 ;  id.  by  Leghorn,  sea  io 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  rly.  from  thence  to 
Rome,  236 ;  to  Naples,  by  Rome,  and 
land  journeys,  364  and  379 ;  id.  by 
Leghorn,  and  sea  voyage,  356. 

11.  Carriages  and  ffackney  Coaches, 
— A  carriage  furnished  by   an  hotel- 
keeper  costs  15  to  20  francs  per  day; 
but  residents  may  obtain  from  a  job- 
master a  good  open  or  close  carriage 
at   310  to   375  francs    a-month,  not 
including  the  coachman's  buonamano 
of  30.     F.  Mircovies,  Via  dei  Fossi, 
4014,    and   Bianchi,    near  the   Villa 
Stiozzi    in    the  Via    della   Scala,   let 
out    horses  and    give    riding  lessons 
to  ladies.     Gaetano  Bartolotti,  Borgo 
SS.   Apostoli,  1177,   is  a  fair-dealing 
job  -  master     for     horses     and     car- 
riages.      Salvatore    GeUi,    Fondaccio 
di  S.  Spirito.     Hackney  Carriages^  in 
general  very  good  and  moderate ;  by 
an  order  of  the  police,  the  fares  are 
nearly  as  follows : — For  a  course  within 
the  city  walls,  including  the  rly.  stat., 
with  one  horse  80  c,  with  two  horses 
1  fr. ;  for  the  first  hour  1  f.  60  c.  and 
1  2  f.,  for  e^ery  axiibaec^eiA.  oii<&\i,'ift  t. 
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and  1  f.  50  c.  These  charges  are  in-  noon  only,  but  stamped  and  unpaid 
creased  about  30  per  cent,  between  6  letters  may  be  posted  until  4  o'clock, 
p.m.  and  daybreak  the  next  morning.  On  other  days  the  office  is  open  till 
The  course  to  and  from  the  rly.  4,  and  for  an  hour  in  the  evening. 
Stat,  is  80  c,  but  this  does  not  in- 
clude the  carriage  of  luggage,  which  13.  Bankers,— UesBra.  E.Fenziand 
is  charged,  for  a  bag  or  portmanteau  ^o* I*^!- Uguccione, in  the  Piazza della 
25  c,  and  smaller  parcels  15  c.  Signoria;  Maquay  and  Packenham,Via 
There  is  an  increased  tariff  when  car-  de  Tomabuoni ;  French  &  Co.,  in  the 
riages  are  taken  into  the  coimtry ;  a  same  street  (both  these  houses  have 
course  of  two  miles  is  charged  2  f.  branches  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  Pisa, 
20  c.  and  2  f.  80  c. ;  each  additional  a^^l  Rome)  ;  Mr.  Tough,  in  the  Piazza 
hour,  1  f.  60  c.  and  1  f.  90  c.  There  ^^an  Duca ;  and  Mr.  Lowe,  Piazza 
is  also  a  separate  tariff  for  drives  to  the  Sta.  TrinitL  Most  of  the  EngUsh 
Caserne :  3  f.  and  3  f.  60  c.  for  the  tradespeople  m  Florence  discount  bills 
first  hour,  1  f.  50  c.  and  1  f.  80  c.  for  o^^  England,  circular  notes,  &c.,  for 
every  subsequent  one.  their  customers. 

PHvate  Carriages  for  evening  visits  ^^     Physicians  —  There   are   two 

may  be  hired  for  3  francs,  except  to  tj,     i*  i.    ifL..  •      *     i.i.i  j    a  -nii 

the  official  recewtions  and  balls  when  ^^g^^h  physicians  settled  at  Florence. 

A^  .Kil^f  i/!,wi                         '  ^^'  Wilson,  Member  of  the  Colleges  of 

CIO  u  Die  IS  exacieci.  t%v.     ••            jci                 i»Tj           i 

Omnibiue,,  yenr  rickety  vehicles,  ply  PhyriangandSurgeonsofLradonand 

between  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  and  the  G<>""'g?". »»/  Licentiate  m  Midwifery 

Cascine  in  fine  weather.  f  ^°"'*'»'  fo.nnerly  Physician  to  a 

London   Hospital  and  to  the  British 

io    i>^^*  ^/K^^     T«*4.«««  i^-«^  T?i«  Legation  J  he  lives  in  the  Palazzo  Arri- 

12.  Fost-qffice.—Jjetters  leave  Flo-  ,  J   .  ^j'  ^  Via  del  Giirlio  •  Dr  W  has 

rence  daily  for  England,  France,  Genoa,  f '®"^  ^ ^'  7  H^i^^a  •   ii    '  ^""'^ '  ^^ 

T»          XT     1       XT    i-u        T7             s  been  lone  established  m  Jb  lorence,  and  IS 

Bome,  Naples,  Northern  Europe,  &c.,  °  .-,       n           •  *  j    m.i!  •*    t 

J        '   ^  r         T7     1J              A  consequently  well  acquainted  with  its  cli- 

ajid  amye  from   England  every  day.  „ate1.nd  its  effects  on  disease ;  anim- 

The  post  between  Florence  and  Lon-  .     ,         -j      *•     •   *u      i    *.-       r 

J        ^      .  ,       „    ,           X   ..        1  portant  con  siderationm  the  selection  of  a 

don  now  takes  3  days     Letters  l^ve  ^hysicUn  in  every  part  of  Italy.   Dr.B. 

for  the  Levant  and  India  every  Satur-  ^      Graduate  of  St.  Andkws,  and 

day  mommg,  but  tl^ir  arrival  in  India  n^^^^  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 

depend^  upon  the  days  of  forwarding  ^f  Edinburgh,  accouchetr,  No.  13,  Via 

the  India  mads  from  London.    Letters  ^^j  possi,  Settled  in  Florence    since 

for  EngUnd  inust  be  posted  before  ^^^     ^^    addresses  of  any   other 

4  p.a>.-m  winter    earher,    to  meet  ^ysicians  wUl  be  found  at  feoberts' 

the  fcrst  tram  from  Bologna  to  Turin  Jhkrmacy.     Of  native  medical  men. 

-and  may  ormay  not  be  prepaid;  p^^^    Biffalini,    Zannetti,     Cipriani 

inthelattercasetheyarecharged double  ^„j  Qhinozzi,  «k  the  most  oeleblrated 

S'f  T"^'«,^  ^^^P'^^f   Ti-^        7n  andDr.Burci  the  most  eminent  sur- 
Britam)  is  60  centimes ;  to  France  40  j 

and  to  Home  20,  in  the  latter  case  to  ^ 

the  frontier  only  ;  to  any  part  of  the  15.  Apothecaries. — Mr.  Boberts,  an 

kingdomof  Italy  15, — under  a  quarter  EngUsh  chemist  and  druggist,  at  the 

of  an  ounce  in  all  cases.  The  postage  on  Pharmacy   of    the  British    Legation, 

letters  from  England  when  not  prepaid  in  the  Via  dei  Tomabuoni,  wUl  be  the 

best  person  to  whom  the  making  up  of 

English  prescriptions  can  be  confided, 

as  he  has  several  English  assistants ; 

he  keeps  an  extensive  stock  of  English 

patent  medicines,  ^TC^3LVft.«t^^^'aa»^«s^sJk 


there  is  1  f.  20  c.  American  travellers 
having  correspondents  in  England 
will  find  it  more  expeditious  to  for- 
ward their  letters  for  the  United 
States  under  cover  to  them.  On  Sun- 
days and  the  greater  festivals  the  post 


omoe  IB  open  for  prepaid  letters  tilll  BupeiioT    c\usi2^\.\fi»    o^  WfliiNa.\s. 
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Forini,    Piazza  Granduca.    Yillaresi,  Piazza  della  Signoria,  has  a  good  col- 
Piazza  di  Sta,  Trinity.  lection  both  of  old  and  new  books,  but 

principally  the  former,  and  of  modem 

16.  Dentists. — Mr.  Dunn,  an  English-  French  pubUcations.  Vieusseux,  at  the 
man,  No.  1,  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Novella,  circulating  library,  for  every  standard 
is  very  highly  spoken  of;  Campana,  Italian  work  pubhshed  at  Florence, 
father  and  son,  Piazza  Gran  Duca.  Goodban  for  English  pubhcations. 
The  ordinary  dentist's  fee  for  extracting  Pi„fo^rap**.-Thephotographlc 
teeth  is  from  5  to  10  pauls.  ^.^^^  ^^  sforfntine  monuments  are 

in    -KT                     J  n'      IX'      T  principally  by  Alinari,  and  inferior  to 

17.  News-room  and  Circulating  Ia-  f,          r  -o          -tr     •          j    i.u     i 

X       .         -17-             >      •      i-i-     T>  1      ^  those  of  Rome,  Venice,  and  other  large 

oranes. —  Vieusseux  s,  m   the  Palazzo  ^.  ..       .          '      ^  ^^  1  ^x.         •         z^ 

■D        11        i.-Ti-         arn-i.\-  Italian  towns :    whilst  the  prices  are 

Jjuondehnonti,  Piazza S.  Trmita,  IS  ex-  ,  .  ,       .           '      ,.          t>     j      xi 

n     i.  1-  i-u  r       i.          J-                     J  higher  m  proportion.     iJesides  these 

ceilent,  both  tor  its  reading-room  and  t°        at       •  i.          uv  t.  j          •     ^^ 

1     J.      1-1            rnv        n    f-        e-  Vie ws,  Ahnan  has  published  a  senes  01 

lendmg-hbraiy.  The  collection  of  jour-  ^         ^   200    photograpUc    fac- 

nals  and  newspapers  of  every  country  ^          ^  ^     ^  J        6^  ^^^^ 

is  extensive  and  well  chosen :  the  sub-  ,       j.       2.x,    n  ^^    -     ^^*i,   -no*  • 

....,,                               1      .  masters  from  the  Galleries  oi  the  U  mzi, 

scription  to   the  news-room  only  is,  -  , ,       .        ,      •     j  n     t>  n     »  -a-     i 

hal/.yearly,  23  fr. ;  quarterly,  14  fr.  "^  *^«  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  at 


two  months,  11  fr.;    monthly,  7  fr. 
for  a  fortnight,  5  fr. ;  a  week,  3  fr. 


Venice,  and  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
at  Vienna ;  their  prices,  the  same  as  of 

and  a  day,  50  c.     Vantri,  Via  de'  Tor-  *«  J'**'-,*  '^^^  ^"^  ^\   ^"T!" 

nabuoni,  keeps  a  circulating  Ubrary  for  P'^f^S™?;^  ?"  *>?  procured  at  Bard,  s 

French  and  ItaUan  works,  on  a  smaller  f ""^  Goodb""  s  pnnt-shops.    His  pho- 

scale,  with  moderate  charges.   Brecker,  *°g'»P''^  f  «***"«»  ^  '^T  far  behmd 

Via  Maggio,  for  English  and  othe^  ''"''«  ">*?«/'  ^°f «'  ^"'"f  '""^  *•*« 

books  most  part  taken  from   casts   or  en- 
gravings. 

18.  JPrintsellers.  —  Edward    Good-  ni     nr    '     n          -o-      j-   tt-    n 

V        •     i.1-    -rr-     J  >  m        i.       •    xr  21.  MHsicsellers, — Kicordi,  Via  Ca- 

ban,  m  the  Via  de   Tomabuoni,  No.  .    v              xi.     -d-          j  i  t^ 

q    /          .,     xi^     p  /"  -TV        \            i.  ciaoli,   near  the  Piazza  del  Duomo ; 

x-    \  t       rr     jv    1      •        11      ^  •  J  J  Ducci,  Piazza  di  San  Gaetano,  also  lets 

for  these  Handbooks,  is  well  provided  •              -u- 

with  EngUsh  books  in  general,  works  P^^°^  ®^  ^®- 

on  art,  and  maps   and  books  useful  22.   ItaUan    Masters. — P.    Aretini, 

for  travellers  in  Italy,  photographic  IJung'amo,  No.  1198,  is  well  recom- 

views,  &c. ;  and  will  procure  all  mo-  mended:  Sig.  Barbanera,  at  Goodban's : 

dern  ItaUan    and  other  books.      He  Sig.   S.   Bianciardi,  No.   17,   Via   de' 

also  sells  English  and  foreign  station-  Tomabuoni,  very  highly  spoken  of  as  a 

''  ery,  drawing  materials,  Newman's  wat-er  teacher  and  for  his  knowledge  of  ItaHan 

colours,  &c.     Mr.  G.  is  a  very  obhging  literature:Vannini,Sig.  Rosteri,No.  43, 

person,  and  will  give  every  information  3°Piano,BorgoOgnissanti,  author  of  an 

tO'EngUsh  and  Americans  as  to  masters,  ItaUan  Grammar,  and  conversant  with 

&c.     He  packs  and  forwards  parcels  to  EngUsh:  Sig.  O.  Gasperini,  at  Bettini's 

England.    An  address-book  of  EngUsh  bookshop.   Piazza   di    Santa    Trinitk. 

and  American  visitors  to  Florence  is  The  charge  of  the  best  masters  is   3 

kept  in  his  shop.     He  is  one  of  the  francs  a  lesson,  or  30  francs  a  month 

agents  for  AUnari's  photographs  of  the  for  3  lessons  a  week, 

orisdnal  drawings  of  the  old  masters  in  oo    -r*   •!    -<^                   ht-      a     at. 

the  gaUery.   Lvdgi  Bardi,  Piazza  di  San  23.  i)«%  Oovernes^-m^^  South- 

Oaetancis  one  of  the  most  extensive  wood  Smith,  No  20.  Via  dei  Seragh, 

rintaell       '    Tt  1  ^^           heard  of  at  Goodban  s,  m  ad- 

^                            ^'  dition  to  English,  teaches  French  and 

19.  Booksellers. — M.  Molini,  in  the  German.      School  for    Girls  :    Miss 
V/a  de' Tomabuoni  Piatti,  in  the  Btreet  Harris,    a    very    respectable    person, 

Jeading  £-om  the  Mercato  Nuoyo  to  the  No.  2,  Piaiza  d^  IxAe^eiTiteiTA, 
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24.  Miaie  Mcaierg.  —  Pianoforte, 
XrausacdBabuscJo.  Singing,  the  Abate 
Federigi,  Ho.  2156,  Via  di  S.  Agostino,  | 
Piazzadi  S.  Spirito;  Mabcllini,  Romaiii, 
Taauuccini,  MarcottI,  B&Uteei,  Mo- 
netti ;  SboTvi,  piano  and  singing,  10,  | 
Tia  delle  Belle  Donne ;  many  of  whom 
aJao  gire  lessoua  on  the  piano.  Violin,  i 
Profesaor  0iovaccliini.  The  addresses  : 
of  all  mueic-maatere  will  be  found  at 
Ooodban's  and  at  the  pFincipal  mueic- 
sellere'.  The  general  charge  made  bj  I 
the  betl  masters  ia  5  or  6  fr.  an  hour,  \ 
or  lees  by  engaging  their  services  for  a  , 
certain  period.  Ttaier  of  Pianot:  ^aa-\ 
tini,  11,  Via  Stufa  S.  Lorenzo.  | 

%%.  DramugMiatert. — The  addresses 
of  the  best  masters  for  drawing  and 
painting  may  be  obtained  at  Ouodbsn's. 
Fompignoli,  Bensa,  Soster,  Bondoni,  i 
Lapi,  in  the  Via  Vigna  NuoTa,  &c,, 
are  the  most  celebrated. 

26.  Shopi  and  TradeipeopU,  Tiz. : — 

OroetTi. — Samuel  Lowe  in  the  Pi- 
azza di  Sta.  Trinity  is  well  supplied 
with  winee,  tea,  sugar,  and  all  English 
articles.  Contessini,  Tia  de'  Tomabu- 
oni,  oppoaite  the  English  Fharmacy. 

Clothet,  Shoe;  S(c.,  may  be  bad  in 
Florence  cheaper  than  in  Paris  ;  Has- , 
kard,  on  the  Lunffo  Amo,  near  the  | 
Ponte  di  Santa  lWit4,  is  a  good 
English  tailor,  and  moderate  in  Ms 
clu^ges.  BosB.  a  German,  7,Viade'Tor- 
nabuoni,  Bobin9on,Lung'HmoKuoFO. 
Coocbi,  in  the  Via  dei  Balestrieri,  is  a  I 
good  boot  and  shoe  maker.  Turini,  | 
3,  Via  di  Rondinelli.  The  best 
boots  cost  a  napoieon,  16». ;  men's 
shoes  8  to  12  francs,  Ti.  to  lOt.,  with  I 
elastic  springs.  I 

DretimakeT. — Madame  Iticbardson,  ' 
'  BUcccBBor  to  her  motber.  Mad.  Bescan- 
ton,  dressmaker  to  the  Oranducai 
Court,  Via  Garibaldi. 

i(orfH(ej.— Mad.BBaanifon,neit  door 
to  the  Cafe  Doney ;  Itfad.  Lamarre,  I 
Via  dei  lianchi ;  both  fashionable  and 
good,  but  by  no  means  cheap. 

iMtettdrivper,  S^e. — Prevost,  Via  Bon- 
dinelli,  an  excellent  shop,  witli  reason- 
able prices,  for  English  Qannel,  liuen,  ca- 
hoo,Sic.  TLeprojirietor speaks EngUsli. 


Straw  Bonnet  Dealer). — There  are 
aCFcral ;  the  principal  are  in  the  Via 
di  Porta  Rossa.  A  very  good  round 
bat  for  a  man,  uncut,  should  not  cost 
more  than  &om  12i.  to  14«.  Ladies' 
hats  from  1  to  60  dollars!  but  very 
handsome  ones  may  be  bad  for  14,  or 
about  3  guuieas.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Florenii  shopkeepers  ask  a  great 
deal  more  from  a  stranger  than  they 
will  take. 

Englith  Saddlery. — HoUman,  Piazza 
Man  in. 

Fana/  lAopt. — Prinoth'a,  in  the  Mer- 
cato  NuoTO,  is  well  supplied  with 
everything  French  and  Enghsh. 

Cariotiiiet  and  Articles  of  Vertu. — 
Busca,  in  the  Via  deiCeretani;  Gag- 
tiardi.  Piazza  Sta.  Maria  Novella  f  and 
Lombardi,  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  are 

27.  Wine  Merchants.— tSr.  Tough, 
in  the  Piazza  Gran  Duca,  is,  at  the 
same  time.  Banker  and  Wine-mer- 
chant. Mr.  T.  is  eitremely  obliging 
in  obtaining  lodgings  for  his  customers. 


28.  Pareetosen/j.— Mr.Saml.Lowe, 
Piazza  di  Sta.  Trinity,  one  of  Messrs. 
M'Cracten's  agents.  Most  of  the  bank- 
ers  undertake  t«  forward  parcels  to 
England  and  America;  asdoMr.Good- 
ban  and  Mr.  Tough,  also  correspondents 
of  Messrs.  M'Cracken. 

29.  53(4i.— The  beat  establishments 
are  Pepini's  in  the  Borgo  de'  Santi 
Apostoh,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Boman 
Baths,  near  the  PiaEia  di  Sta.  Triniti. 
A  hot  hath  costs  in  summer  1  fr., 
and  in  winter  2  :  baths  are  sent  to  anv 
part  of  the  town  at  3  fr.  each,  with 
a  small  gratuity  fo  the  porter  j  there 
is  another  bath  establismuent  in  the 
Via  Maggio. 

30.  SaUptori.  —  Sig.  Cosfjjli,  a 
pupil  of  BertotiniB,  and  an  artist 
of  great  ability.  His  statue  of  Gali- 
leo, in  the  Tribune  at  the  Museo  di 
Storia  Katurale,  is  particularly   ^[»A..     "^ 

,Powei,  Nift  Aeii  ^inuwas  ^Sisa,  -Oofc 

1  WeU-WoWtk  fclQBTOWl.  »rfiA,VQS«»  %iB» 
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statue  of  the  Greek  Sl&ve  vBt  exhi- 
bited in  London  in  1S51.  Hie  figures 
of  AmericiL  and  CalifonuA  Ate  v&rj 
beautiful.  Fuller,  an  Snglieh  artist,  a 
pupil  of  Power'a,  Via  della  Nuniia- 
tina.  Santarelli,  Via  della  Nunziatiim, 
Fede.in  theViadellarornace.  Dupix-, 
at  the  Aoeademia  delle  Belle  Arti.  The 
late  Prof  Bartolini's  Studio,  Bor^io 
San  Frediano,  where  the  mgdela  in 
plaster  of  his  principal  works  Cmi 
be  seen,  RomaneUi,  Lung'amo  Quic- 
eiardini.  Bazzanti,  on  the  Lung'amu, 
ifl  recommended  for  eepulchral  monu- 
ments, having  put  up  many  of  those 
in  the  English  cemetery  ;  he  also  keepn 
one  of  the  largest  warehouses  in 
Floreneefor  alabaster  figures,  vases,  iic. 
31.  Paiatert. — Buonarotti,  Muasitii, 
-{vPiatti.  Mr.  Walter  Gould,  an  Ameritai. 
artist,  Via  Chiara,  for  portraits,  ic. 
Ugo  Baldi,  on  the  Lung'  Amo,  i<i| 
one  of  the  best  picture-desners  atii] 
restorers  in  Florence  ;  Pompignoli,  in  | 
the  Piazza  dl  Santa  Croce,  is  a  gooil  i 
eopyiet  of  the  old  masters  and  teachei'  -, 
O.  Rocchi,  28, Via  Carour,  is  an  eicL-l-, 
lent  copyist  of  the  works  of  Fra  Ang:^- 
lico;  Costa  and  Conti,  also  copyists. 
ES,  Via  dei  Bardi 

82.  J\'(rfure-iiea(e™.— Oagliardi,  Pi- 
azza Santa  M.  Novella,  Metzger,  Borgo 
Ognissanti. 

33.  Florentiae  Mosaint  in  pietra 
dura. — This  nianufaclure  is  peeuliiir 
to  Florence,  and  consists  in  general  or, 
groups  of  dowers  and  fruit,  made  of| 
hard  materials,  generally  coloured  fliiil 
or  qaarti,  lapis  iazuh,  oomelian,  chalcc- 1 
dony,  ka. ;  the  operation  bemg  a  most ' 
tedious  one,  the  price  is  very  consider- 
able. One  of  the  beat  manufacturers  h 
Bianchini,  Lung'amo  Nuoto,  near  the 
Hfttel  d'ltalie,  wliera  the  working  mpy 
be  seen.  Boai,  No.  1,  Piazza  di  Sta. 
Triniti,  has  the  largest  shop  and  dis- 
play of  Florentine  Mosaics. 

34.  Wood-carting  and  Tictare- 
franei. — Tuscany  hae  been  long  eel-e- 

brated  for  this  branch  of  art,  of  whiph 
tre  Imre  seen  eome  magnificent  speci- 
joaie   at    ow   Great    Exhibition,  by 


Angelo  Barbetti,  of  Florence,  and 
I  GiuBti,  of  Siena.  Barbetti,  of  whose 
I  work  several  fine  specimens  are  in  Eng- 
.  land,  lives  in  the  Piazza  Santa  Croce. "T^ 
Bardi,  Borgo  San  Jacopo ;  Faafiini, 
Piazza  di  3.  Spiritu ;  Lieozzi,  Lung'- 
'  amo,  near  CaaaSchneiderfj  Alfani.Via 
'  Maggio ;  and  Cecherelli,  in  the  Boi^ 
I  8.  Jacopo,  are  good  workmen  for  the 
!  more  ordinatj  description  of  gilt  pic- 

35.  Froiettani  Divine  Service. — 
T/ie  Erulisk  Church  is  situated  in  the 
Via  del  Magho,  beyond  the  Church 
and  Piazza  of  S.  Marco.  It  was 
,  built  by  subscription,  and  opened  in 
1844.  Divine  service  is  performed  on 
I  Sundays  at  11  a.u.  and  3-30  f.u.  in 
winter,  at  8  a.m.  and  6i  p.m.  during 
the  summer  months.  Persons  wishing 
to  eng^e  seats  for  any  period  should 
apply  at  the  church  on  Saturdays  &om 
3  till  5  o'clock.  The  charge  for  a 
family  of  6  persons  for  6  months  is 
80  francs,  for  3  montlie  40,  for  1 
month  25.  For  casual  visitors  no 
direct  clisrge  is  made,  but  a  collect 
tion  at  the  door  of  voluntary  offer- 
ings, 

A  Burial  Church  has  been  opened  neit 
to  the  Caea  Schneiderf,  on  the  Lung'- 
amo, where  the  service  is  performed 
in  French  in  the  morning,  by  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Schaffler.  In  the  Casa  Schneiderf 
itself  is  the  Scottish  Church,  the 
Hev.  J.  M'Dougall,  a  Free  Kirk  mm- 
ister,  officiating  twice  every  Sunday. 
In  the  Via  de'  Seragli,  an  Italian 
Protestant  ch.,  according  to  the  Vau- 
dois  rite,  where  a  minister  from  that 
country  preaches  every  Sunday,  the 
forms  being  nearly  those  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

36.  Table  of  Moneye,  Meamret, 
Weiffhts,  ^c,  in  uic  at  Florence.— ?.\nce 
the  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  the  Decimal  system  of  weights, 
measures,  and  money  is  the  ofBcial  one 
in  Tuscany,  and  has  become  general, 
but  the  Granducal  coinage  is  stUI 
sometimes  met  with,  eapeoally  scudi 
and  haU-scu^. 
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Tuscan  Coins. • 

Gold, 

£.   5.    d. 
Zeochino,  or  sequin  of  2 

scudi    ....      =0    8  lOf 
Buspoue,  or  3  seq.  piece    16    8 

Silver. 

Francescone  of  10  pauls    0    4    5 
Fiorino  or  florin,  2i  paids  0     1     IJ 
Lira  =  20  soldi  =  240  de- 

nari=l|  pauls     ..008 
Paolo  or  paul=:8  crazie 

=  40  quattrine     ..005^^ 

Copper. 

Quattrino=4    denari= 

i  farthing. 
Crazia=5  quattrini  =  20 

denari=2f5  farth.       0     0     0§ 

The  value  of  the  most  current  foreign 
coins  is — the  English  sovereign,  at  the 
average  exchange,  25  fr.;  the  Eoman 
and  Spanish  dollar,  5  fr.  20  c;  the 
Austrian  florin  of  3  lire  generally  passes 
for  2  fr.  60  c. 

Measures  of  Length. 

The  braccio  of  Florence =20 

8oldi=240  denari=£ng.  in.  23 
Braccio  used  by  builders  .     .     21J 
Tuscan  mile .     .     Eug.  yds.  1808 
Tuscan  post  of  8  miles = 

Eng.  miles    8i 

Weicfhts, 

The  Tuscan  pound = 

Eng.  avdp.  12  oz. 

lAquid  Measure, 

Barile  of  wine =20  fia8chi= 

Eng.  galls.  12*05 

Barile  of   oil  =  16  fiaschi= 

Eng.  galls.    B{i 

Soma  of  oil  =  2  barili 


*  All  the  Tuscan  coins,  except  the  silver  scodo 
and  lialf-scudo,  having  been  withdrawn  by  Royal 
decree,  are  out  current  fldnoe  Jtm.  1863. 


•  Dry  Measure. 

Stajo  of  2  mine        Eng.  bush;    ^J 

Sacco  of  3  staji 2^ 

Moggioof243taji=2  quarters  4| 

Land  Measure. 

The  pertica  or  perch  =:  sq.  feet  81 
The  saccata  =  1  imperial  acre  and 
36  perches. 


\ 


It  may  be  useful  to  the  traveller 
who  is  making  but  a  hasty  visit  to 
Florence  to  point  out  the  objects  of  i 
interest  described  in  the  following  y 
pages  most  worthy  of  his  attention  :- —  \ 
the  Piazzas  del  Duomo,  deUa  Signoria, 
di  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  and  di  San 
Marco ;  the  Galleries  of  the  Uflizi,  of 
the  Pitti  Palace,  and  of  the  Accademia 
delle  Belle  Arti;  the  Egyptian  col- 
lection, with  Raphael's  fresco  of  the 
Last  Supper,  and  Museum  of  Natural 
History  J  the  Duomo  with  the  Bap- 
tistery ;  the  Churches  of  Santa  Croce, 
San  Lorenzo,  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  la 
Santissima  Annunziata,  San  Marco, 
San  Spirito,  the  Carmine,  and  San 
Miniato  al  Monte,  outside  the  walls; 
the  Pitti  and  Torregiani  gardens ; 
the  Cascine ;  and  the  views  from  the 
hill  of  Bellosguardo  and  Fiesole.  (See 
p.  190,  plan  for  visiting  Florence  in 
a  week.) 


Floeence.  Pop.,  in  1863, 114,363. 
"  Firenze  la  hella  "  has  been  celebrated 
by  many  in  all  ages  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation .  If  the  traveller  ascend  to  the 
high  ground  of  the  Boboli  Gardens,  to 
the  church  of  S.  Miniato,  or  to  Bellos- 
guardo, he  will  admire  the  picturesque 
forms  of  the  buildings  of  the  city,  the 
bright  villas  scattered  about  the  rich 
and  wooded  plain  and  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  and  the  fine  forms  of  the 
mountains  which  enclose  the  prospect. 
The  environs  of  Florence  have  been 
described  by  Axvo«;^  \sk.\3ti<5k^^^^wssy«^ 
lines — 
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"  A  veder  pien  di  tante  viUe  i  oolli, 
P&r  che  il  terren  ve  le  germogli  come*^ 
Vennene  germogliar  suole  e  raxnpolli. 
Se  dentxo  un  mur^sotto  un  medesmo  nome 
Fosser  raccolti  i  tuoi  palazzi  sparsi, 
Non  ti  nrien  da  pareggiar  due  Rome/' 

AriottOf  cap.  xvi.  delle  Rime* 


Within,  the  streets  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, narrow.  The  older  buildings 
are  grand  from  their  massive  character : 
the  basement  story  being  often  of 
great  solidity,  sometimes  of  rustic 
work.  The  finest  palaces  are  crowned 
by  a  deep  cornice  in  a  bold  style 
01  ornament,  whose    size  is   propor- 


tioned to  the  total  height  of  the 
building.  The  massive  rustic  base  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  Tuscan  style, 
a  designation  employed  by  Vasari. 
This  peculiar  character  prevailed  till 
the  17th  century,  when  the  buildings 
lost  a  portion  of  their  national  cha- 
racter, and  became  more  like  those 
of  the  rest  of  Italy.  A  profusion  of 
iron-work  adds  to  their  prison-like 
appearance,  which  is  increased  by  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  windows  and 
the  smallness  of  these  apertures.  The 
fa9ades  of  some  of  the  principal  churches 
are  imfinished. 
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Situation,  Physical  Nature  op  the 

COUNTEY  ABOUND,  ClIMATE,  AND 

Sanitaey  State  op  Flobence. 

Florence  is  situated  nearly  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  central  of  the  3  valleys 
through  which  the  Amo  flows  towards 
the  sea,  the  upper  one  extending  from 
near  Arezzo  to  Incisa,  to  which  suc- 
ceeds a  narrow  gorge  of  several  miles  in 
length,  which  again  widens  about  2  m. 
E.  of  the  city,  and  forms  the  beautiftil 
basin  of  Florence,  which  extends  to  the 
pass  or  narrow  deflle  of  La  Golfolina, 
to  again  expand  into  the  lower  Val 
d'Amo,  stretching  to  the  shores  of  the 
Medit^ranean. 

The  valley  of  J51orence,  in  some  places 
10  m.  wide,  is  bordered  on  the  N.  by 
the  principal  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
the  highest  peak  of  which,  the  Monte 
Murello,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  2997 
Eng.  ft.  above  the  sea ;  on  the  S.  by  a 
lower  group  of  hills  detached  from  the 
Apennines,  and  which  separate  it  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Chianti  and  Elsa; 
the  latter,  covered  with  woods  and  ver- 
dure, attain  an  inconsiderable  elevation. 
The  space  on  which  the  city  is  placed 
is  tolerably  level,  being  dose  to  the 
Amo,  and  extending  along  both  its 
banks.  A  portion  of  the  town,  including 
the  Boboli  Qurdens  and  the  suburb  of 
San  Griorgio,  now  included  within  the 
walls,  are  on  one  of  the  last  spurs  of 
hills  that  bound  the  valley  of  the  Amo 
on  the  S. 

The  geographical  position  of  Flo- 
rence is  lat.  43°  46'  36",  long.  E.  of 
Greenwich  11°  15'  30";  its  height 
above  the  sea,  on  the  ground-floor  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which 
will  represent  the  mean  height  of  the 
citv,  174  Eng.  ft. 

The  hills  that  bound  on  either  side 
the  middle  valley  of  the  Amo,  in  which 
the  Tuscan  capital  is  situateid,  consist 
chiefly  of  a  peculiar  species  of  sand- 
stone called  pietra  Serena^  and  of  a 
coane  Umestone  known  by  the  names 


of  pietra  forie^  galestro^  &c. ;  they 
belong  to  the  age  of  our  British  green- 
sand  and  chalk.  A  portion  has  been 
referred,  from  their  fossil  organic  re- 
mains, to  the  Eocene  or  lowest  member 
of  the  tertiary  series.  The  pietra 
serena,  which  is  extensively  quarried 
for  building-stone,  forms  massive  strata, 
which  may  be  well  examined  in  the 
quarries  of  Monte  Ciceri,  and  all  round 
the  hill  on  which  Etruscan  Fiesole 
stands,  and  in  the  gorge  of  La  Golfo- 
lina,  between  the  middle  and  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  Amo ;  whilst  the  pietra 
forte  abounds  in  all  the  hills  S.  of  the 
city,  and  furnishes  not  only  the  blocks 
for  its  massive  polygonal  pavement, 
but  for  the  outer  walls  of  those  prison- 
Hke  palaces  which  have  given  the  name 
of  Tuscan  to  similar  constructions  else- 
where. The  only  fossil  remains  hitherto 
discovered  in  tins  cretaceous  group  are 
numerous  species  of  fucoids  or  sea- 
weeds, of  some  species  of  hamites  (in 
the  valley  of  the  Sieve),  and  of  the 
genus  nemertes — an  extinct  gigantic 
sea- worm  —  in  the  limestone  of  the 
latter  locality.  In  the  upper  beds  of 
the  calcareous  rock  at  Mosciano  (see 
p.  194),  near  the  watershed  between 
the  Era  and  the  Elsa,  several  species  of 
nummulites  have  been  found,  and  which 
has  led  Sir  K.  Murchison  and  Professor 
Meneghini  to  refer  it  to  the  Eocene  or 
lower  tertiary  epoch. 

Eruptive  rocks,  in  the  form  of  ser- 
pentine and  diallage  rock,  exist  on 
either  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Amo, 
and  everywhere  are  of  posterior  date 
to  the  stratified  secondary  deposits 
through  which  they  have  been  pro- 
truded, and  which  they  have  often 
changed  the  nature  of,  or,  to  use  a  geo- 
logical expression,  metamorphised.  The 
best  locaUties  near  Florence  for  study- 
ing this  class  of  phenomena  will  be  on 
the  group  of  hills  that  surround  the 
village  of  I'lmpruneta^  ^  tcl,  ^S^. 
(see  p.  l^V  ^^^  ^^  ^cyjA^'yerwi^  -sjsA^ 
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the  E.S.E.  side  of  the  hills  of  Fiesole 
some  traces  of  a  serpentine  eruption 
may  be  seen  below  the  Castel  di  Poggio. 

The  plains  of  the  Amo,  of  the  Bi- 
«enzio,  and  Ombrone,  are  composed  of 
a  modem  alluvial  deposit.  No  portion 
of  the  marine  PUocene  beds,  so  abun- 
dant in  the  Val  d'Amo  di  Sotto,  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  into  the  middle 
valley  of  Florence :  hence  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  latter, 
hemmed  in  by  the  still  barred-up  pass 
of  the  Gonfolina,  formed  an  inner  lake. 
The  city  itself  stands  on  the  modem 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Amo. 

Climate. — The  situation  of  Florence, 
in  the  midst  almost  of  a  high  moun- 
tain-chain, materially  ajQTects  its  climate, 
producing  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
cold,  much  greater  than  might  be  ex- 
pected in  so  low  a  latitude ;  hence  it 
is  subject  to  cold  and  piercing  winds, 
which  descend  through  the  valleys  of 
the  Apennines,  and  from  their  sum- 
mits, generally  covered  with  snow, 
during  the  winter ;  whilst  at  the  oppo- 
site season  its  bowl-shaped  valley, 
scarcely  admitting  any  breeze  from 
the  sea,  renders  it  oppressively  warm. 
The  mean  temperature  of  Florence  is 
59°.  5;  the  means  of  the  coldest  and 
hottest  months,  January  and  August, 
being  41^°  and  77°.  The  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold  are  very  consi- 
derable even  during  the  same  day, 
which  renders  it  a  bad  residence  for 
persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  affec- 
tions. Equally  to  be  avoided  are  the 
transitions  from  situations  where  the 
sun,  shining  brilliantly,  produces  an 
artificial  summer ;  and  the  dark,  sun- 
less streets,  which  form  so  many 
funnels  for  cold  air,  descending  from 
the  gorges  of  the  then  glacial  Apen- 
nines. Of  all  the  causes  leading  to  in- 
disposition here,  perhaps  none  contri- 
butes so  much  as  the  latter  during  the 
cloudless  months  of  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February. 

The  climate  of  Florence  offers,  there- 
fore,  perhaps  morq    gradations  from 
heat  to  cold  than  any  other  city  in 
ItaJjr.    It  may  he  stated  generally  that 
^2i0  months  of  September^   October, 


and  November  are  exceedingly  agree- 
able ;  the  latter,  however,  generally 
ends  with  10  days  or  a  fortnight's  rain, 
after  which  a  cooler  temperature  com- 
mences, but  with  still  clear  weather 
until  the  end  of  December.  The  early 
part  of  January  is  often  ushered  in 
with  snow  and  sleet,  followed  in  all  the 
month  and  during  February  by  the 
biting  and  penetrating  Tramontana, 
or  north  wind.  March  is  windy  and 
cold,  moderating  after  the  equinox. 
April,  May,  and  the  early  part  of  June, 
are  very  agreeable  j  the  second  half,  as 
well  as  July  and  August,  oppressively 
hot,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
averaging  84^.  During  these  summer- 
heats  all  foreigners  ought  to  le»ve  Flo- 
rence, or  retire  to  a  villa  residence  on 
the  hills  around,  where,  although  the 
warmth  during  the  day  is  fully  as 
oppressive,  if  not  more  so,  than  in  the 
city,  the  evenings,  nights,  and  morn- 
ings are  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant. 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in 
Florence  is  considerable ;  the  greatest 
quantity  in  autumn  and  early  winter. 
From  the  nature  of  the  pavement  and 
improved  di-ainage  it  soon  finds  its  way 
into  the  Arno ;  there  is  consequently  no 
stagnant  water  in  any  part  of  the  town. 

In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  Florence 
is  much  improved  since  the  invasions 
of  the  cholera  in  1854  and  1855,  not 
only  as  regards  drainage,  but  by  the 
forbidding  of  intramural  interment, 
except  in  some  very  rare  cases.  Until 
the  period  in  question  the  whole  popu- 
lation, except  the  very  poorer  classes, 
found  their  last  resting-places  in  the 
numerous  churches  and  cloisters,  the 
burying-fees  forming  here,  as  in  our 
own  country,  a  considerable  item  of 
income  to  the  clergy  and  monks,  who 
were  abusively  allowed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  notwithstanding  one  of  the 
most  well-judged  laws  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  forbidding  it.  Drainage 
has  been  extended,  and  will  produce 
still  more  beneficial  effects  when  the 
outfall  is  carried  into  the  Amo  below 
the  town.  One  great  drawback  under 
which  Florence  labours  is  the  inade- 
iquate  supply  oi  ^«k\.et,  w\A.  \\*si  \i^<3w 
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quality  in  some  parts  of  the  city, 
where,  as  in  the  quarters  of  Camaldoli 
and  San  Frediano  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  river,  the  only  water  is  procured 
from  wells,  of  inconsiderable  depth,  fed 
by  surfiwe-springs  oozing  through  a 
putrescent  soil,  over  which  inhabits 
the  poorest  and  most  dense  part  of  the 
Florentine  population.  The  northern 
districts  receive  an  inadequate  supply 
from  the  hills  E.  of  Fiesole.  A  plan  is 
now  under  consideration  for  bringing 
by  means  of  iron  pipes  a  large  nmss  of 
good  water  from  perennial  springs  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sieve,  20  m.  distant*. 

Florence  is  exempt  from  specific 
diseases  or  epidemics,  althougli  from 
its  general  prevalence  the  miliary  fever 
or  much-dreaded  miliara  might  be 
considered  in  that  light.  It  may  prove 
tranquillising  to  our  countrymen  to 
know  that  this  so  fatal  malady  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  natives,  cases 
even  among  foreigners  long  established 
in  the  country  being  rare  :  though  the 
miliary  fever  is  frequently  a  disease  per 
se,  it  is  more  commonly  observed  as  the 
sequel  of  some  other  malady,  of  which  it 
then  forms  the  closing  scene.  Pulmo- 
nary affections  are  extremely  prevalent 
in  Florence,  and  all  persons  labouring 
under  them,  either  in  the  form  of 
delicate  lutiffs,  threatened  consump- 
tion, or  acute  bronchitis,  ought  to 
avoid  a  residence  here,  especially  dur- 
ing the  colder  winter  months—from 
the  middle  of  November  to  the  end  of 
March.  In  October  and  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  as  in  April  and 
May,  the  climate  of  Florence  in  such 
cases  is  much  less  relaxing  than  those 
of  Rome  and  Naples.  On  the  other 
hand,  invalids  requiring  a  bracing  cli- 
mate, such  as  those  laboiuing  under 
chronic  bronchitis  depending  on  debi- 
lity, astlmia,  rheumatism,  and  scrofula, 
are  better  here  than  farther  south, 
but  they  must  remove  during  the  re- 
laxing period  of  the  summer-months. 
Chronic  dyspepsia  generally  diminishes 
in  intensity  by  a  residence  in  the  Tus- 
can capital ;  in  fact,  all  those  diseases 
of  a  non-inflammatory  character  re- 
quiring  a  bracing  atmosphere  appear 


to  be  benefited  in  Florence,  Ague 
and  fevers  similar  to  those  of  Home 
and  Naples  are  unknown  in  Florence, 
save  as  the  result  of  importation.  It 
is  by  no  means  an  imusual  occiurence 
that  persons  arriving  from  Home  in 
apparently  good  health  have  been  at- 
tacked with  the  malaria  fever  in  Flo- 
rence, the  germs  of  which  they  had 
imbibed  by  an  over-prolonged  stay  at 
the  former  place.  The  epidemics  com- 
mon to  children  are  not  more  prevalent 
in  Florence  than  elsewhere.  Measles, 
as  is  generally  the  case  throughout 
Italy,  are  seldom  attended  with  danger ; 
scarlatina,  on  the  otlier  hand,  is  much 
dreaded  by  the  natives :  but  both,  like 
all  other  eruptive  diseases  occurring  in 
Tuscany,  as  a  general  rule,  run  a  re- 
markably mild  course.  Pulmonary 
consumption  is  less  looked  upon  as  a 
contagious  disease  in  Florence  than 
in  the  more  southern  cities  of  Italy. 

Limits  at  dipfebent  Periods, 
Walls,  &c. 

Modem  Florence  is  in  the  form  of 
an  irregular  pentagon,  divided  into 
two  unequal  portions  by  the  Amo ; 
three  quartieri  are  on  tlie  N.,  and  one 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  The  an- 
cient city  was  wholly  on  the  N.,  and 
an  attentive  observer  may  yet  find  in- 
dications of  the  successive  enlarge- 
ments which  it  has  sustained. 

The  Primo  CercJiio,  or  nucleus,  "i*'as 
confined  within  narrow  limits,  forming 
nearly  a  rectangle,  of  which  the  front- 
age towards  the  Amo  extended  from 
the  Fonte  S.  Trinita  to  half  way  be- 
tween the  Ponte  Vecchio  and  the  Ponte 
aUe  Orazie,  a  distance  of  about  400 
yards,  and  extending  from  N.  to  S. 
about  600  more,  the  ancient  church  of 
the  Apostoli  being  just  without  the 
walls,  and  the  Ikiomo  or  cathedi*al  being 
just  within^  This  was  probably  the 
precinct  of  the  original  B>oman  Castrum 
or  colony.  The  first  distinct  historical 
notice  of  Florence  is  found  in  Tacitus 
(Ann.  X.  79),  in  relation  to  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  the  Florentines  to  Ea\x5a>^ 
A."D.  10,  ioT  V\ie  ^xxr^o^^  cS.  >$T«ftR?oiCv&s|^ 
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diyersion  of  the  Chiana  into  the  Amo, 
a  scheme  devised  for  diminishing  the 
then  frequent  inundations  of  the  Ti- 
her,  but  by  which  the  danger  which 
Florence  sustained  from  inundation 
would  have  been  increased.  Bemains 
of  Roman  buildings  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  rude  and  poor,  and  indi- 
cating the  insignificance  of  the  city. 
A  few  notices  of  the  existence  of  Flo- 
rence after  the  invasions  of  the  Bar- 
barians can  be  traced,  but  the  very 
early  history  of  the  city  is  exceedingly 
obscure.  Modem  criticism  equally 
rejects  the  legends  of  its  foundation  by 
the  Boman  senate  upon  the  site  of  the 
camp  of  King  Florinus  after  the  de- 
struction of  Fiesole,  and  the  tales  of 
its  desolation  under  Attila,  and  its 
restoration  by  Charlemagne.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  continued  in- 
creasing in  population  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Countess  Matilda. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Primo  Cerchio 
were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  or  Roman  colonists,  subju- 
gated but  left  undisturbed  by  the  Teu- 
tonic victors.  Many  powerful  and 
noble  families,  however,  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country,  as  it  is  thought  of  Lom- 
bard lineage,  had  been  from  time  to 
time  settling  themselves  round  about 
the  cityjp  in  the  different  horghi,  the 
small  villages  and  townships  which  grew 
up  around  it.  These  were  aggregated 
to  the  community,  when  the  distinc- 
tion of  origin  began  tg  be  obscured, 
and  in  1078  it  was  decreed  that  the 
whole  population  should  be  included 
within  the  walls  of 

The  Second  CfercAio,  of  which  the  Amo 
frontage  extended  from  the  Ponte  della 
Carraja  to  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie,  about 
double  the  length  of  the  first  enclosure. 
Ijtt  the  Primo  Cerchio  the  narrowness 
and  complexity  of  the  streets,  or  rather 
of  the  alleys,  mark  the  crowding  of  the 
ancient  population  round  the  fane  of 
their  tutelary  saint,  St.  John,  the  pro- 
tector of  Florence.  Both  the  first  and 
the  second  Cerchio  were  thickly  stud- 
ded with  the  towers  of  the  nobles, 
raring  £rom  200  to  300  feet  in 
height,  at  once  the  token  of  aristocracy 


and  the  means  of  abusing  aristocratic 
power.  Hence,  in  the  great  revolution 
in  1250,  which  established  democracy, 
it  was  ordained  that  all  these  towers 
should  be  reduced  to  the  height  of  96 
feet,  an  injunction  which  was  rigidly 
executed ;  and  these  truncated  dun- 
geons were  afterwards  either  demo- 
lished or  incorporated  in  other  build- 
ings. At  Bologna  and  San  Gemignano 
the  traveller  may  see  some  of  these 
towers  in  their  original  state,  others, 
more  altered,  at  Pavia.  At  Florence 
few  of  them  subsist ;  the  best  preserved 
is  the  Torre  della  Vacca  or  di  San* 
Zanobio,  at  the  angle  of  a  street  leading 
out  of  the  Mercato  Nuovo ;  and  where, 
according  to  the  popular  behef,  this 
Bishop  of  Florence,  who  lived  in 
the  4th  century,  was  bom ;  it  is  now 
incorporated  in  the  Pal.  Bartolommei. 
Some  antiquaries  have  supposed  it  to 
be  Etruscan,  but  it  is  evidently  not 
older  than  the  11th  century. 

The  Third  Cerchio^  the  circuit  formed 
by  the  existing  walls,  and  which  in- 
cludes the  Oltr'  Amoj  was  begun  in 
1285,  and  not  completed,  at  least  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  river,  before  1388. 
Amolfo  gave  the  plans  and  designs. 
In  the  usual  spirit  of  magnificence 
which  distinguished  the  republic,  it 
was  decreed  in  1324  that,  at  the 
distance  of  every  380  feet,  there 
should  be  a  tower  76  feet  in  height, 
as  well  for  beauty  as  for  defence ;  and 
a  few  still  higher.  Giovanni  Villani, 
the  historian,  was  director  of  the  works, 
and  he  has  described  them  with  dehght 
and  pride.  The  aspect  of  this  portion 
of  the  city  differs  much  from  that  of 
the  fh'st  and  second  enclosures.  It 
wants  their  early  historical  monuments, 
but  here  are  the  great  monastic  estab- 
Hshments,  whose  orders  did  not  be- 
come of  importance  until  after  the 
building  of  the  second  circuit,  and 
which  here  obtained  the  extensive  sites 
which  many  still  possess.  The  streets 
here  are  wide,  straight,  and  well 
planned ;  many  of  them  existed  as 
suburbs  before  they  were  taken  into  the 
town.  Of  these  the  Via  Larga  is  the 
principal.    TVie  c\Vv2.«?aa  \.oo\l  «.  W^et 
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measure  than  they  were  able  to  fill.  In 
the  N.  portion  of  the  city  there  is  yet 
much  unoccupied  ground,  and  in  the 
Oltr^  Amo  one-half  is  occupied  by  the 
Grand  Bucal  Qtirdens  of  Boboli,  and 
those  of  the  noble  family  of  Torrigiani. 

The  walls  which  mark  this  last  en- 
largement of  the  city,  and  the  length 
of  whose  circuit  is  10,420  yds.  or 
very  nearly  6  English  miles,  continue 
entire  and  unbroken  throughout  the 
whole  extent,  excepting  where  the  more 
modem  citadels  of  the  Belvedere  and 
the  Fortezza  da  Basso  have  been  in- 
serted; but  the  towers  which  rose 
upon  it  have  generally  been  demo- 
lished, or  lowered  to  the  level  of  the 
curtain.  "  These  towers,"  says  the 
historian  Varchi,  who  had  seen  them 
in  his  younger  days,  "  encircled  the 
city  like  a  garland."  They  were  de- 
molished in  1527,  when  the  Floren- 
tines were  menaced  by  the  Imperial 
army  under  the  Connetable  de  Bour- 
bon. This  was  the  period  when  the 
modem  system  of  fortification  began ; 
and  outworks  being  thrown  up  by 
the  celebrated  engineer  Antonio  di 
San  Gallo,  it  was  thought  that  the 
ancient  towers  diminished  the  means 
of  defence  of  the  city.  The  most 
perfect  still  remaining  are  on  the 
southern  side,  in  the  OUr'  Amo, 

The  walls  are  utterly  unavailable  for 
any  purpose  of  defence  in  modem  war- 
fare. Their  utility  consists  in  affording 
the  means  of  coUecting  the  city  tolls 
and  octroi  duties,  of  which  the  only  one 
that  can  concern  a  foreigner  is  the  toll 
paid  for  opening  the  gates  after  a  certain 
hour  when  they  are  closed  for  the  night. 

Eight  of  the  ancient  gates,  4  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  are  still  open ;  they 
are  nearly  uniform ;  a  tower,  pierced  by 
a  circular  arch.  Porta  di  8.  Galla,  Porta 
di  8.  HfiniatOjPorta  di  8.  Niccolby  Porta 
di  8.  FredianOf  and  Porta  Romana^ 
are  the  most  perfect,  yet  all  have  suf- 
fered mutilation  by  the  cutting  down 
of  the  towers  which  surmounted  them. 
Several  of  the  gates  are  decorated  with 
**  Marzocchi,"  or  figures  of  lions,  em- 
blematical of  the  city.  The  Porta  di  8. 
QiorjfiOf  now  closed,  is  decorated  on  the 


outside  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  saint 
firom  whom  it  derives  its  name,  and  on 
the  side  towards  the  town  with  a  fresco 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Bernardo 
Daddi :  it  varies  in  design  jfrom  the 
others,  and  is  not  destitute  of  pic- 
turesque beauty.  Opposite  to  the 
Porta  di  8an  Gallo  is  a  triumphal  arch, 
erected  1737,  in  commemoration  of  the 
entry  of  Francis  II.,  the  first  Grand 
Duke  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  The 
architectm^  is  from  the  designs  of 
CHado,  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  arch 
of  Constantine,  covered  with  ponder- 
ous bas-reliefs  by  artists  of  little  note. 

Two  Medicean  fortresses  break  the 
line  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  are  mo- 
numents of  the  destruction  of  the 
Hberties  of  the  republic.  Clement 
VII.  directed  the  buflding  of  the  JPbr- 
tezza  da  Basso,  on  the  N.  side,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  city 
in  obedience  to  his  nephews,  Ales- 
sandro  and  Ippolito.  Antonio  di  San 
Gallo  was  the  architect,  Michael  An* 
gelo,  who  was  applied  to  to  construct 
this  menace  on  his  country's  liberties, 
having  sternly  refused  to  lend  his  wd  ; 
it  was  completed  in  a  very  short  time 
(1535).  GOie  Medici  were  strongly 
advised  to  erect  this  stronghold  by 
Filippo  Strozzi,  who  expired  in  it, 
caught  in  the  toils  of  the  nel^  he  had 
woven.  (See  Palazzo  8trozzi.)  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  interior 
of  the  fortress,  excepting  some  ancient 
cannon,  and  the  chapel  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, with  a  picture  of  the  patron  saint 
by  Allori.  The  Fortezza  da  Basso  is 
one  of  the  early  specimens  of  regidar 
polygonal  fortification. 

The  fortress  of  Belvedere  (now  dis- 
mantled), on  the  S.  side  of  the  city, 
corresponds  with  the  Fortezza  da  Basso 
on  the  N.  It  stands  upon  the  hill  of 
8an  Giorgio,  adjoining  the  gate  of  that 
name,  and  commands  a  noble  view  of 
the  city,  which  it  could  batter  down 
and  destroy.  It  was  built  in  1590,  by 
order  of  Ferdinand  I.,  Buontalenti 
being  the  architect.  In  the  centre  is  a 
small  but  not  inelegant  Palace.  Beneath 
are  the  va\i\.V.a  'Yii\«ti^<a^  \k>  oiCsvXacccL  *OckRi 
treasures  ott'bfi'^ft^'5sfc«cB.^x»5A^Nj!^««»' 
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The  portion  of  the  river  within  the 
city  is  crossed  hy  four  bridges,  all  of 
wluch  at  various  times  have  suffered 
more  or  less  from  the  river's  fui^. 
The  Amo,  generally  so  placid  and  low, 
is  fed  by  mountain  torrents,  and  occa- 
sionally swells  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  to  a  most  extraordinary  height, 
inundating  the  adjacentparts  of  the  city, 
and  bearing  down  all  obstacles  before  it. 

The  Ponte  alle  Qrazie^  or  di  Ruha- 
eonte,  the  furthermost  to  the  E.,  was 
first  built  by  La/po^  the  father  of  Ar- 
nolfo,  under  the  direction  of  Messer 
MubacoTUe^  a  Milanese,  who  filled  the 
office  of  Podesta  in  1235.  He  himself 
laid  the  first  stone,  and  cast  in  the  first 
bushel  of  mortar.  It  is  to  this  Messer 
Muhaconte^  who  was  a  great  improver, 
that  Florence  owes  its  present  poly- 
gonal flagstone  pavement,  brick  having 
been  the  material  previously  employed. 
This  bridge  has  undergone  frequent 
repairs.  It  was  exceedingly  damaged 
by  the  great  flood  of  1557.  The 
building  offers  nothing  remarkable ; 
it  commands  lovely  views  of  the  country 
up  the  river.  There  are  small  houses, 
built  in  pairs,  upon  the  piers  of  this 
bridge,  in  one  of  which  Menzini  the 
poet  was  bom  (1646). 

The  Ponte  Vecchio,  said  to  be  built 
on  Etruscan  piers,  but  probably  not 
earlier  than  1080,  was  entirely  carried 
away  by  a  flood  in  1177,  and  again  in 
1333.  Afber  the  second  destruction 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Taddeo  Gaddi.  Like 
the  JtialtOf  it  is  a  street  of  shops,  ap- 
propriated, with  few  exceptions,  to 
jewellers,  goldsmiths,  and  other  workers 
in  metal ;  according  to  tradition,  Maso 
Mniguerra  practised  his  art  here. 
Above  these  shops  runs  a  gallery  lead- 
ing from  the  Palazzo  Pitti  to  the 
Q-alleria  degli  Uffizi  and  Pal.  Vecchio. 

Ponte  di  Sta.  Trinita. — Before  the 
erection  of  the  present  structure  the 
bridges  which  occupied  this  site  had 
been  frequently  swept  away  and  in- 
jured by  the  floods  of  the  Arao.  That 
immediately  pr^eding  the  present 
bridge  bad  been  built  in  1274,  on  the 
J-u/as    of  one   erected  ijo.   1252.      In 


1347  this  imderwent  very  extensive 
repairs,  but  an  extraordinary  flood,  on. 
the  13th  of  Sept.  1557,  entirely  de- 
stroyed it,  overthrowing  at  the  same 
time  two  of  the  arches  of  the  Ponte  alia 
Carraja.  BartolommeoAmmanati,then 
architect  to  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  I., 
was  appointed  to  rebuild  it.  Begun 
on  the  1st  March,  1566,  it  was  finished 
in  1569.  The  design  has  always  been 
considered  a  very  bold  one  for  the 
age.  The  length  of  the  bridge  is  323  ft. 
The  height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
keystone  of  the  centre  arch  above  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  28^  ft.  The  centre 
arch  was  designed  to  have  a  span 
of  50  braccia  =  95  ft.  9  inch.,  eacli 
of  the  side  arches  45  braccia  =  86 
ft.  2  inch.,  and  the  arches  are  remark- 
able for  the  flatness  of  the  curve. 
In  order  to  give  the  freest  possible 
passage  to  the  water  in  time  of 
floods,  vrithout  increasing  the  ascent 
of  the  roadway,  the  rise  of  the  arch  is 
only  |th  of  the  span.  But  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  such  extreme  flatness 
the  arches  are  sHghtly  pointed.  Eacli 
arch  is  composed  of  two  quarters  of 
an  oval:  and  each  quarter,  or  half 
each  arch,  is  described  from  three 
centres.  These  curves  meet  at  a  very 
obtuse  angle  at  the  crown  of  the  arch ; 
the  point,  or  cusp,  being  concealed  by 
the  marble  shields  placed  over  the 
centre  of  each  arch.  The  angle  is 
easily  seen  when  passing  under  the 
bridge  in  a  boat.  The  bridge  has  the 
defect  which  was  general  before  the 
days  of  Perronet,  that  of  the  piers 
being  disproportionately  large.  It  was 
for  some  time  considered  insecure,  in- 
solmuch  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  centy.  no  carriages  were  allowed 
to  cross  it ;  but  this  restriction  has  been 
removed  without  danger  to  the  fabric. 
At  the  angles  are  statues  representing 
the  four  seasons.  The  best  is  "  Winter," 
by  Taddeo  Landini ;  but  they  are  more 
valuable  for  their  general  effect  than  for 
their  artistic  merit. 

Ponte  alia  Carraja.  This,  the  most 
westerly  of  the  bridges,  was  second 
in  point  of  antiquity,  having  been  first 
erected  m  \'2.\^,  ^\veti  \t  vi%a  called 
the  Ponte  Nuo-oo,  m  ewv\s^^^^Axva^\wv 
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to  the  Ponte  Vecchio.    Lapo  was  the 
architect,  and  he  built  it  of  wood,  but 
it  was  swept  away  by  a  flood  in  1269. 
It   was  next    constructed    of   timber 
upon  stone  piers.    The  usage  of  old 
time  at  Florence  was  to  welcome  May- 
day by  shows  and  pageants,  prepared 
by  the  citizens  of  the  several  quarters 
and  districts,   each  vying  with  each, 
both    for    invention    and    splendour. 
Now  in  1304,  the  merry  companies, 
"brigata  de'   Solazzi,"   of  the  Borgo 
San'    Priano,   gave  notice  that  who- 
ever wished  to  hear  news  of  the  other 
world  should  come  to  the  Ponte  alia 
Carraja  upon  May-day  morning.    The 
show  ItseL^  was   exhibited  upon   the 
river,  upon  which  were  moored  va- 
rious rafts  and  barges,  supporting  (as 
it  should  seem,  upon  a  scaffold)  a  re- 
presentation of  the   infernal  regions. 
They  were  peopled  by  mummers,  some 
disguised  as  demons,   others   figuring 
as  condemned  souls,  all  rushing  to  and 
&o   midst  flames  and  torments,   and 
uttering  the  most    terrific  yells   and 
cries.     This    strange    spectaicle    drew 
enormous    crowds,    greater  than    the 
bridge  could  bear.     The  timbers  gave 
way  beneath  the  weight,  and  numbers 
of  the  spectators  were  either  drowned 
or  suffocated,   or  dreadfully  maimed 
and  injured;   and  thus,  says  YiUani, 
did  the  joke   prove  earnest ;   for  so 
many  were  sent  to  the  other  world, 
that  there  was  hardly  a  family  in  Flo- 
rence which  had  not  lost  a  relative  by 
the  calamity.      In    1304  the    bridge 
was  first  bmlt  throughout  with  stone, 
and,  having    been  entirely  destroyed 
by  a  flood  in  1333,  it  was  rebuilt  in 
its  present  form.     FroL    Giovanni  da 
Campi  is  said  to  have  been  the  archi- 
tect.   Two  arches  were  carried  away  in 
1557 ;  when  it  was  restored  to  the  state 
in  which  it  still  remains,  by  Ammanati. 
Beyond  the  Ponte  alle  Grazie  on  the 
one  side  of  the  city,  and  the  Ponte 
aUa  Carraja  on  the  other,  are   two 
suspension -bridges,    the    Ponte    San 
Ferdinando  and  the  Ponte  San  Leo- 
poldoy  completed  in  1837  by  a  French 
enjfineer.    That  above  the  Ponte  alle 
Qrazie  was  carried  away  by  the  great ; 


flood  of  November  1844.  It  was 
restored  in  1853.  The  other  bridge, 
which  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cascine, 
and  communicates  with  the  suburb  and 
gate  of  S.  Frediano,  Hke  many  of  the 
suspension  bridges  on  the  Continent, 
is  supported  by  u*on-wire cables,  and  is 
under  certain  severe  restrictions  as  to 
the  amount  and  speed  of  traffic  passing 
over  it. 

A  fine  quay  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  city  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  river,  called  the  Lung'  Arno, 
and  on  the  1.  bank  from  the  Bridge  of 
Santa  Trinity  to  the  suburb  of  S. 
Frediano.  Of  late  years  the  Lung' 
Arno  has  been  continued  to  the  Ca- 
scine by  pulhng  down  a  great  number 
of  houses,  and  forms  the  most  fre- 
quented walk  in  Florence  during  the 
winter  months ;  and  the  quay  between 
the  bridges  of  Santa  Trinitk  and  la  Car- 
raja, now  called  the  Lung'  Arno  Corsini, 
forming  its  eastern  continuation,  has 
been  widened. 

Churches. 

The    Duomo    or    Cathedral,  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore^  anciently  Santa  Se- 
parata.— The  Florentines  had,  at  an 
early    period,    according    to    Villani, 
determined  to  erect  in   their  city  a 
monument  which  should  surpass   all 
that  had  preceded  it ;    and  in  1298 
Amolfo,  the  son  of  Lapo  di  Cambio 
da  Colle,  to  whom  they  had  by  a  de- 
cree in  1294  confided  the  execution,, 
had   so  prepared   his   plans  that  its 
foundations  were  laid  on  the  day  of 
the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  1298,  and 
the  name  of  Santa  Maria  del  Flore  was 
then  given   to  it.     Amolfo's  design, 
which  was  afterwards  modified  by  the 
change  introduced  by  Brunelleschi  in 
raising  the  cupola,  may  be  seen  on 
Menmii's    fresco   in    the    Capella   de' 
Spagnuoli  out  of  the  cloister  of  Santa 
MariaNoveUa.  This  edifice,  commenced 
at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  art,  seems 
to  have  been  conceived  by  its  archi- 
tect in  an  original  style,  forming  as 
it  were  a  mean  between  t\\a  ^Q>\s^'<i^ 
and  ancient.    \\.  '\%,  \i>cvKt^^«^>  «^^  '^'^ 
partlc\j\at  mteT^«,\.  "m  >C»Qft  VasXktc^  ^x 
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architecture,  where  we  find  a  prepara- 
tion for  changing  the  style  then  preya- 
lent  into  one  sanctioned  by  the  princi- 
ples of  ancient  art ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  gave  the  idea  for  the  grandest 
monument  of  modem  architecture — 
the  Temple  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
gigantic  dome  that  covers  that  un- 
equalled edifice.  The  outer  walls  are 
almost  entirely  cased  with  marble.  The 
whole  length  of  it  is  500  ft. ;  firom  the 
payement  to  the  summit  of  the  cross 
is  387  ft. ;  the  united  transepts  are 
nearly  306  ft.  long ;  the  width  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  128  ft. ;  the  height  of 
the  nave  153  ft.,  and  that  of  the  side 
aisles  96^  ft.  The  nave  was  intended 
by  Amolfo  to  consist  of  five  arches ;  but 
as  the  families  of  the  Falconieri  and 
the  Bischieri  reftised  to  give  up  some 
buildings  on  the  E.  required  for  the 
choir,  he  was  compelled  to  diminish  its 
length  so  as  to  include  only  four. 

Between  the  period  of  the  beginning 
of  the  edifice  and  that  in  which  its 
completion  was  intrusted  to  Brunei- 
lesc/U,  many  architects  of  great  talent 
were  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
works :  among  whom  we  find  the  names 
of  Oiotto ;  Taddeo  Oaddi ;  Andrea 
Or^o^rna,  aman  of  extraordinary  powe^, 
as  his  loggia  in  the  Piazza  Gran  Duca 
amply  testifies ;  and  Mlippo  di  Lorenzo. 

Amolfo  died  in  1310,  and  the  work 
stopped  imtil  Qiotto  was  requested  to 
continue  it  in  1331,  with  an  order  that  he 
should  remain  as  a  resident  in  Florence 
to  insure  its  progress.  He  erected  the 
bell  tower  and  the  fa<^e  of  the  cathe- 
dral, which  he  carried  up  two-thirds  of 
its  height,  and  upon  which  he  bestowed 
liis  utmost  care.  This  fagade  sub- 
sisted till  the  16th  centy.,  having  been 
adorned  with  statues  by  the  best  masters, 
including  Donatello,  when  in  1558  it 
was  dest^yed  by  the  Proveditore,  Be- 
nedetto Uguccione,  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  professed,  of  re-erecting  it  in  the 
then  modem  style;  and  so  eager  was 
he  to  effect  the  demolition,  that,  instead 
of  detaching  the  precious  marbles, 
which  might  have  been  employed  again, 
the  facing  was  plucked  off  so  rudely  and 
hastily  that,  according  to  a  contem- 
pomry,  not  a  slab  or  a  column  was  left 


entire.  GHotto's  facade  may  be  seen  in 
the  background  of  a  lunette  in  the  outer 
cloister  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco.  In 
1636  another  facade  was  begun;  but  the 
works  were  suspended,  and  have  so  re- 
mained to  the  present  time ;  the  slight 
architectural  ornaments  are  now  nearly 
efiaced,which  were  painted  upon  thewau 
in  1688  by  Srcole  Oraziemi  and  Bar* 
tolommeo  Veronese*  After  the  death 
of  CHotto  the  works  proceeded  slowly, 
under  different  artists,  including  those 
before  mentioned,  until  1420,  when  it 
was  determined  to  employ  Mlippo  di 
Ser  Brunelleschi  to  complete  the  cupola. 
Brunelleschiwas  bom  in  1377 :  his  father 
Lippo  Lapi  was  a  notary  of  Florence. 
Though  skilful  as  a  sculptor,  he  had 
many  rivals,  and  became  desirous  of 
devoting  himself  to  architecture.  In 
company  with  Donatello  he  visit-ed 
Bome,  and  appHed  himself  with  ar- 
dour to  the  study  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Eternal  City.  It  was  there  that  he 
silently  b^an  to  meditate  upon  the 
scheme  of  uniting  by  a  grand  cupola 
the  four  naves  of  the  Duomo  at  Flo- 
rence ;  a  project  which  until  his  time 
was  considered  impracticable.  Having 
qualified  himself,  by  anxious  study  at 
Bome,  for  the  work  he  sought,  he  re- 
turned to  Florence  in  1407.  In  this 
year  the  citizens  convoked  an  assembly 
of  architects  and  engineers  to  delibe- 
rate on  some  plan  for  finishing  the  Du- 
omo. To  this  assembly  Brunelleschi 
was  invited,  and  gave  his  advice  for 
raising  the  drum  or  base  upon  which 
the  cupola  should  be  placed.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  1420  that  the 
work  was  resumed  in  earnest.  In  that 
year,  at  a  meeting  composed  of  the 
principal  master-builders,  not  only  of 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  but  from  be- 
yond the  Alps,  Brunelleschi  detailed 
the  plan  by  which  he  eventually  com- 
pleted the  cupola.  But  the  space  to 
be  covered  was  so  much  greater  than 
any   dome  of  the   kind   hitherto    at- 

*  A  subscription  was  got  up  during  the  late 
Government,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
name  of  the  Grand  Duke,  for  restoring  the 
fa^tade  of  the  Cathedral,  for  which  an  elaborate 
design  "waa  m&Ae  by  G&v.  Mat&s;  and  a  decree 
Ywis  Y)een  \at.e\y  ^\il\AV%VA  \i>j  >iJci«i  tvc«  QLW^Bm- 
1  mentgranUn^&aoM»val%T^^ft«'5v^lV«\S»v^^^ 
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tempted,  that  the  citizens  who  formed 
the  building  committee  hesitated  to 
believe  in  the  practicability  of  his 
scheme.  Brunelleschi  explained  and 
argued  until  the  discussion  grew  so 
warm  that  the  "donzelli,"  or  ushers, 
by  order  of  the  committee,  lifted  liim 
off  his  legs,  and  carried  him  out  of 
the  room.  He  nevertheless  persevered, 
and  the  completion  of  the  work  was 
ultimately  intrusted  to  him.  He  was, 
however,  thwarted  by  the  jealousies 
of  rivals,  and  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  was 
appointed  as  his  colleague,  whose  inca- 
pacity for  such  a  task  Brunelleschi 
soon  made  manifest.  Before  his  death 
in  1446  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  cupola  finished,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  the  outer  coating  of  the  drum 
upon  which  it  rests ;  for  the  decoration 
of  which,  as  well  as  for  the  lantern  with 
which  he  proposed  to  crown  the  edifice, 
he  left  desi^s,  which,  unfortunately, 
were  lost.  This  cupola  is  octagonal,  and 
is  138  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  from  the 
cornice  of  the  drum  to  the  eye  of  the 
dome  the  height  is  183  ft.  8  in.  Before 
it  nothing  had  appeared  with  which 
it  could  be  placed  in.  comparison. 
The  domes  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  and 
of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  are  far  below  it 
in  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion. It  served  as  model  to  Michael 
Angelo  for  that  of  St,  Peter,  whose 
admiration  of  it  was  so  great  that  he 
used  to  say,  "  Come  te  non  voglio, 
meglio  di  te  non  posso."  The  cupola 
is  the  largest  dome  in  the  world ;  for 
though  the  summit  of  the  cross  of  St. 
Peter's  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
ground  than  the  summit  of  the  cross 
on  the  cathedral  of  Florraice  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  dimensions  of  the 
whole  building),  yet,  dome  separntely 
compared  with  dome,  that  of  Brunel- 
leschi is  the  higher.  The  Florentine 
dome  has  also  a  greater  circumference. 
It  is,  too,  the  first  cupola  that  was  ever 
raised  upon  what  is  technicaUy  called 
8  drum;  and  the  first  double  dome  that 
ever  was  built.  It  exceeds  in  elevation 
what  Amolfo  had  designed ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  the  dome 
was  to  have  sprung  immediately  from 
she  archea  and  pien,  on  which,  in  fact, 


it  rests.  But  Brunelleschi  carried  up 
perpendicular  walls,  in  the  shape  of  an 
octagon,  to  a  certain  height,  and,  placing 
the  dome  upon  these  walls,  secured 
for  it  the  elevation  which  he  desired. 

The  finest  view  of  the  exterior  is  ob- 
tained from  the  S.E.  Here  the  pro* 
portions  of  the  dome,  rising  from 
amidst  the  smaller  cupolas  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  can  best  be  appreciated. 
The  traveller  should,  instead  of,  or  be- 
sides, going  up  the  campanile,  ascend 
the  dome ;  1st,  because  it  is  higher,, 
and  the  view  towards  Fiesole  is  na| 
interrupted  by  the  dome  itself,  as  it  ia 
from  the  campanile ;  2ndly,  heoa^se  th» 
architecture  of  the  double  covering  o^* 
shell  is  thereby  seen ;  md  3rdly,  because 
no  correct  idea  of  its  size  can  be  formed 
without  doing  so. 

Over  the  first  door  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
ch.  are  statues  attributed  to  Jacopodella 
Qaercia;  over  the  second,  encirded 
by  rich  Q-othic  work,  is  an  Assump- 
tion, called  La  Mandorta,  or  the 
almond,  from  the  shape  of  the  compart- 
ment in  which  it  is  placed,  by  Nantd 
d*  Anton  di  Banco.  Beneath  are  two 
small  statues  by  DonateUo,  and  in  th9 
lunette  is  an  Annunciation  in  mosaic, 
by  Dom»  Ohirlandajo,  On  the  S.  side 
the  Madonna  over  the  door  nearest  to 
the  campanile  is  attributed  to  Niccolo 
Aretino^  and  that  over  the  door  more 
towards  the  E.  to  GHovanni  Pisano, 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  rather 
dark,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  win- 
dows, the  rich  colours  of  the  beautiful 
stained  glass  with  which  they  are  filled, 
and  the  sombre  colour  of  the  stone 
(pietra  eerena)  with  which  it  is  built. 
The  impression  of  size  is  enhanced  by  the 
proportions  of  the  four  arches,  which 
stretch  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
nave.  These  arches  are  all  pointed,  hav- 
ing large  keystones,  upon  which  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  Florence,  of  the  Pope, 
and  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines 
are  sculptured.  The  whole  design  is 
characterised  by  grandeur  and  simpli- 
city. The  pavement,  in  various  coloured 
marbles,  adds  to  the  \a«k'^TiSSL'5fc^<iRk<^'v.'Cs«i 
stmcfcuie. 

The  ftiameei  ^\»»*  o1  ^^^^'^^'^'T^ 
1  said  to  Yiajwe  ^iWl  esftCjaXi^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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07  a  Florentine  artist,  Domenico  lAvi 
da  Gambas»i,  1434,  who,  in  a  coeval 
entry  in  the  book  of  the  works,  is 
styled  the  greatest  master  in  this  art 
in  the  world :  the  designs  of  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  attributed  to  Ohi- 
herti  and  Donatella.  The  mosaic  over 
the  principal  door,  representing  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  surrounded 
by  angels,  is  by  Gaddo  Gaddi.  The 
paintings  on  the  arches  on  either  side 
of  the  great  entrance  are  modem. 

Above  the  side-door,  to  the  1.  or  N. 
of  the  principal  entrance,  is  the  monu- 
mental fresco  painting  of  Sir  John 
Hawkswood.  The  name  of  this  cele- 
brated knight  is  with  some  difficulty 
discovered  in  its  Italian  versions, — such 
as  Giovanni  Aucohedda^  Falcon^  del 
B08CO,  Giovanni  Jcuto  or  Acutus,  the 
last  being  here  adopted  in  the  inscrip- 
tion to  his  memory. 

Sir  John  wa«  the  son  of  a  tanner,  one 
GKlbert  Hawkswood,  and  bom  at  Sible- 
Hedingham,  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

"  He  was  first  bound,"  says  Fuller, 
^'  to  a  tailor  in  the  city  of  London ; 
but  soon  turned  his  needle  into  a 
sword,  and  his  thimble  into  a  sliield, 
being  pressed  in  the  service  of  King 
Edward  III.  for  his  French  wars,  who 
rewarded  his  valour  with  knighthood. 

G-reat  the    gratitude  of   the 

State  of  Florence  to  this  their  general 
Hawkwood,  who,  in  testimony  of  his 
surpassing  valour  and  singular  faithful 
service  to  their  State,  adorned  him 
with  the  statue  of  a  man  of  arms,  and 
sumptuous  monument,  wherein  his 
ashes  remain  honoured  at  this  present 
day.  Well  it  is  that  monument  doth 
remain :  seeing  his  cenotaph,  or  hono- 
rary tomb,  which  sometime  stood  in 
the  parish-church  of  Sible-Hedingham 
(arched  over,  and  in  allusion  to  his 
name,  he-rebussed  with  HoajdJcs  flying 
into  a  wood),  is  now  quite  flown  away 
and  abolished." 

"  Hawkwood  appears  to  me  the  first 
real  general  of  modem  times ;  the  ear- 
liest master,  however  imperfect,  in  the 
science    of  Turenne  and  Wellington. 
JEverjr  contemporary  Italian  historian 
speaks  with  admiration  of  his  skilful 
^actios  in  battle,   bis    stratagems,   his 


well-conducted  retreats.  Praise  of  this 
description  is  hardly  bestowed,  cer- 
tainly not  so  continufidly,  on  any  former 
captain." — Hallam. 

Besides  bestowing  this  monument, 
the  republic  interred  Hawkswood  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  and  all  the 
noble  citizens  of  Florence  came  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  pomp.  By  a  decree 
of  the  Signoria,  Paolo  Uccello  was  em- 
ployed to  paint  this  memorial. 

The  pendant  to  Sir  John  is  another 
equestrian  and  monumental  portrait, 
of  the  same  size  and  nearly  in  the 
same  style,  painted  by  Aiidrea  del 
Castagno.  It  was  Hkewise  placed  by 
the  republic  to  commemorate  another 
hired  general,  Nicola  Mauruzzo  da  To' 
lentino,  who,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
army  of  Milan,  died  in  captivity 
(1434).  These  two  frescoes  have  been 
Lately  moved  from  the  N.  wall  to  the 
W.  end  of  the  church. 

The  fresco  of  S.  Zenobius,  with  SS. 
Crescentius  and  Eugenius,  kneeling, 
on  one  of  the  piers  near  the  entrance, 
is  attributed  to  Orcagna. 

On  the  wall  on  the  rt.  hand  on  en- 
tering, that  is,  in  the  S.  aisle,  is  the 
monument  to  Brunelleschi,  his  bust 
over  a  mural  tablet.  He  was  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  republic.  His 
bust,  a  portrait,  is  by  his  disciple 
Buggiano.  To  Giotto,  whose  memo- 
rial is  a  little  further  on,  the  same  tri- 
bute of  respect  was  paid ;  but  his  bust, 
by  Benedetto  di  Majano,  was  placed 
here,  long  afterwards,  at  the  expense 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The  epitaph 
beneath  is  by  Politian.  Further  on,  and 
before  reaching  the  S.  entrance  to  tlio 
cathedral,  is  the  monument  of  Marsilio 
Fieino,  the  great  restorer  of  Platonic 
philosophy,  who  also  received  the  tri- 
bute of  a  public  funeral.  The  bust 
of  Fieino  is  by  Ferrucd.  Over  the  S. 
door  is  the  tomb— with  a  sitting  figure 
by  Andrea  JPisano,  or  more  probably 
by  the  Siennese  sculptor,  Tino  di  Monte 
Camaina — of  Antonio  d'Orso,  Bishop 
of  Florence,  who,  when  the  city  was 
besieged  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VII., 
manned  the  walls  with  the  canons  of 
the  catlaednd,  "s^VLom  in.  i\3X!L  ^xtd^ovj^s  he 
led  against  t^e  enem^ . 
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The  interior  of  the  cupola  was  painted 
from  designs  of  Vasari,  and  begun  by 
him  in  1572,  but  finished,  after  his 
death,  by  F.  Zucchero.  The  frescoes 
represent  Paradise,  Prophets,  Angels, 
Saints,  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Punishment  of  the  Condemned,  all 
Dantesque  in  their  general  story.  The 
figures  are  bold  and  gigantic.  When 
first  exposed,  they  excited  universal 
disappointment :  and  Lasca,  who  made 
them  the  subject  of  one  of  his  bur- 
lesque madrigals,  declares  that  the  Flo- 
rentines will  never  rest  till  they  are 
whitewashed : — 

*  Georgia'  Georgin*,  debb'  essere  incolpato, 
Georgin'  fece  il  peccato. 
Presuntuoaamente  il  primo  e  stato 
La  cupola  a  dipingere. 
E  il  popol'  Fiorentino 
Non  sara  mai  di  lamentarsi  stanco, 
Se  forse  un  dl,  non  se  le  da  di  bianco." 

The  choir  and  the  high  altar  are 
placed  beneath  the  dome.  This  posi- 
tion hafi  the  advantage  of  adding  a 
meaning  to  the  latter.  The  choir  is 
upon  the  plan  of  one  previously  erected 
by  Amolfo,  but  was  renewed  in  its 
present  form  from  the  designs  of  Bac- 
do  d'Agnolo  (1547-1568).  It  con- 
sists of  an  octagon  basement  or  dado, 
adorned  with  good  bas-reliefs,  by  Bac- 
do  Bandinellif  and  some,  of  scarcely 
inferior  merit,  by  his  pupil,  Giovanni 
delV  Opera. 

Behmd  the  high  altar  is  a  Piet^  or 
group  of  the  Virgin,  another  Mary, 
and  Nicodemus  entombing  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  left  unfinished,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  who  is  said  to  have  worked  at 
this  group  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  intending  to  have  it  placed  upon 
hi&  tomb.  The  inscription  beneath 
states  that  it  was  the  Postremum 
Opus  of  the  great  sculptor,  who  did 
not  complete  it  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
fect in  the  marble. 

Over  the  door  of  the  Andent  Sa- 
cristiff  which  is  between  the  S.  tran- 
sept and  the  tribune  at  the  E.  end,  is 
the  Ascension,  in  terracotta,  by  Jytica 
della  Rohhia.  It  was  in  this  sacristy 
that  Lorenzo  de*  Medid  took  refuge 
when  he  escaped  the  daggers  of  the 
Pa22i. 


The  tribune  or  apse  contains  5 
chapels  ;  in  the  central  one,  and  under 
the  altar,  is  the  bronze  shrine  of 
St.  Zanobius,  by  Ghiherti,  The  has 
relief  on  it  represents  a  miracle 
said  to  have  been  worked  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Saint,  the  Resusci- 
tation of  a  dead  Child.  In  the  side 
chapels  are  statues  of  St.  John,  by 
Benedetto  da  JRovezzano  ;  of  St.  Peter, 
by  Bacdo  Bandinelli,  when  young; 
and  of  St.  Luke,  by  Nanni  di  Banco. 

The  sacristy  between  the  tribune  and 
the  N.  transept  is  called  the  Sagrestia 
delle  Messe.  The  door  and  the  terra- 
cotta bas-reHef  over  it  are  by  Ltica  della 
Rohhia:  the  latter  is  said  to  be  the  first 
work  executed  by  him  in  this  material. 
The  figures  in  marble  of  cliildren  on  the 
Lavatory  are  by  Buggiano.  The  frieze 
of  children  bearing  wreaths  of  flowers, 
on  the  inner  walls  of  this  sacristy,  was 
sculptured  in  wood  by  Donatello. 

In  the  centre  of  the  pavement 
in  the  N.  transept  is  a  small  cir- 
cular marble  tablet,  enclosing  another 
smaller  piece  placed  eccentrically. 
The  latter,  together  with  a  plate  of 
brass  fixed  in  the  cupola,  and  pierced 
to  admit  a  ray  of  the  sun,  con- 
stitute the  gnomon  constructed  by 
Paolo  Toscanelli  (died  1482),  a  ma- 
thematician of  eminence.  It  was 
improved  by  Father  Ximenes,  by  the 
addition  of  a  graduated  metal  plate. 
One  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended  was  to  observe  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  or  the  sun's  position  at 
the  solstices.  It  has  also  served  to 
show  that  there  has  been  no  sinking 
or  settlement  in  the  foundation  of  the 
piers  that  support  the  cupola  for  nearly 
4  centuries.  Bound  the  N.  transept, 
used  as  the  choir  in  winter,  are  chapels, 
in  which  are  2  memorials  in  fresco,  to 
Luigi  Marsili  and  Bishop  Piero  Corsini 
(ob.  1405). 

Near  the  door  in  the  N.  aisle, 
nearest  the  choir,  is  the  portrait  of 
Dante,  by  Domenico  di  Michelino,  a 
pupil  of  Fra  Angelico's,  placed  Inat^ 
by  order  oi  V\vb  Te^\3Jc^<G  \s^  "^^^^ .  ""Y^^a 
\  poet  IB  Te^Te^eiAe^  VvNJft.  >iXNft  l^-aJto^w^ 
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and  costume  of  the  generally  adopted 
idea  of  Dante,  familiarised  to  us  by 
£lazman*8  designs.  On  the  left  of  the 
spectator  are  Hell  and  Purgatory,  and, 
in  the  centre.  Paradise,  in  small  groups  ; 
on  the  rt.  is  Florence  enclosed  within 
its  turreted  walls,  with  this  cathedral, 
and  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  ; 
the  inscription  in  Latin  verses  under 
it  is  by  Politian  (1490). 

Over  the  side  door,  near  the  picture 
of  Dante,  is  a  marble  tomb,  orna- 
mented with  a  cross  between  two  shields 
bearing  eagles.  Tradition  gives  it  to 
Conrad,  the  son  and  rival  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  IV.;  but  history  rather 
negatives  this.  —  The  painted  wooden 
sarcophagus  over  the  next  door  in  this 
aisle  is  also  problematical.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  remains  of  Don 
Pedro  di  Tolpdo,  a  Viceroy  of  Naples. 
— ^Beyond  it,  and  in  a  situation  corre- 
sponding to  the  monument  of  Giotto  in 
the  opposite  aisle,  are  the  bust  and  in- 
scription put  up  by  the  municipahty  of 
Florence  in  1843  to  Amolfo  di  Cambio. 
Nearer  the  great  door  is  the  monument 
to  Antonio  Squarcia  Lupi,  a  celebrated 
organist,  erected  by  the  city ;  his  bust 
is  by  J?,  da  Majano. 

The  Campanile,  or  bell-tower,  was 
designed  by  GiottOy  and  begun  by  him 
in  1334,  pursuant  to  a  decree  com- 
manding him  to  construct  an  edifice 
which  in  height  and  in  richness  of  work- 
manship should  surpass  any  structure 
raised  by  the  Greeks  or  Bomans  in  the 
most  palmy  periods  of  their  pow^er. 
It  is  a  tower,  square  on  the  plan, 
rising  in  the  same  dimensions  to  the 
height  of  275i  ft.  Eng.  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  works 
after  the  death  of  Giotto,  considered 
that  it  would  be  better  to  omit  the 
spire,  which,  according  to  the  design 
of  Giotto,  was  to  have  risen  from 
the  summit  to  a  height  of  50  braccia, 
i.e,  95f  ft.  It  contains  only  four 
stories,  of  which  the  tallest  are  the 
basement  and  the  topmost  ones.  The 
architecture  is  of  the  finest  style  of 
Italian -Gothic.  On  the  basement  story 
are  two  ranges  of  tablets,  all  from 
^Iie  deaigns  of  Oiotto^  and   executed 


by  him,  by  Andrea  Pisano,  and  Jjtica 
delta  SobHa.  The  following  are  the 
subjects  :  —  The  low«r  range  of  re- 
liefs represent  the  progress  of  the 
civilisation  of  man.  Comm^icing  on 
the  W.  side,  at  the  end  nearest  the 
duomo,  and  proceeding  to  the  rt.  hand 
round  the  tower,  the  subjects  of  the 
lower  range  are :  1  and  2.  Creation  of 
Adam  and  Eve.     3.  Their  first  labour. 

4.  Jabal,  "  the  father  of  such  as  dwell 
in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle." 

5.  Jubal,  "the  father  of  all  such  ais 
handle  the  harp  and  organ."     6.  Tubal- 
Cain,  "  the  instructor  of  every  artificer 
in  brass  and  iron."     7.  Noah's  disco- 
very of  wine.     S.  side. — 1.  Early  reli- 
gion, Sabianism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
liost   of  heaven.      2.   House-building. 
3.  The  woman  provides  the  house  with 
earthen  vessels.     4.   Man  taming  the 
Horse.     5.   Woman  at  the  loom.     6. 
Legislation.    7.  Daedalus,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  exploring  and  emigration. 
E.  side. — 1.   Invention  of  navigation. 
2.  Hercules  and  Antficus,  symbolical  of 
War.     3.  Agriculture.     4.  Use  of  the 
Horse  as  a  bea^t  of  draught.     5.  Archi- 
tecture.   N.  side. — The   seven   Hberal 
Arts  and  Sciences.     1.  Phidias,  Sculp- 
ture.    2.   Apelles,  Painting.     3.  Do- 
natus.  Grammar.     4.  Orpheus,  Poetry. 
5.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Philosophy.     6. 
Ptolemy,  Astronomy.     7.  An  old  man 
with  musical  instruments .  Upper  range. 
W.  side. — The  seven  cardinal  virtues. 
S.  side. — The  seven  works  of  mercv. 
E.  side. — The  seven  beatitudes  (?).   N. 
side. — The  seven  Sacraments,  or  rather 
six,  for  instead  of  Penance  there  is  a 
Madonna  and  Child.      Over  the  door 
is  the  Transfiguration,  by  Andrea  IH- 
sano.     These  reliefs  are  curious,  and  of 
beautiful  workmanship;    but  some  of 
them  are  explained  by  conjecture  only. 
Above  the  two  ranges   of  rehefs   are 
sixteen  statues  larger  than  life,  four  on 
each  side.    On  the  W.  side  are  the  four 
Evangelists,  three  of  them  by  Dona- 
tello.    The  two  centre  figures  are  por- 
traits of  Francesco  Soderini,  his  patron, 
and  Barduccio  Cherichini,  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.     The  latter  is 
the   £B.mous    Sjuccone^   or    Bald/gate^ 
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which,  it  is  said,  the  artist  preferred  to 
b31  his  other  works.  **Parla"  ex- 
claimed he,  as  he  gave  the  last  stroke 
of  the  chisel  to  the  dumh  effigj.  Dona- 
teUo  worked  confuria;  and  the  excla- 
mation was  a  burst  by  which  the  work 
and  the  master  were  equally  charac- 
terised. The  statue  next  the  S.  side 
is  by  Qio.  de^  Rossi.  On  the  S.  side 
are  the  statues  of  four  Prophets : 
three  by  Andrea  JPisano,  the  fourth 
by  OiotUno  (?)  On  the  E.  side 
are  four  saints,  the  two  statues  in 
the  middle  are  by  DonateUo^  the  two 
on  the  outside  by  Niccolo  Aretino. 
On  the  N.  side  are  four  Sibyls,  the 
first  three  to  the  eastwsird  by  iMca 
delta  Rohhia  ;  the  fourth  by  Nanni  di 
Bartolo, 

Within,  the  stories  form  finely  vaulted 
chambers.  The  staircase,  consisting  of 
414  steps,  can  be  easily  ascended.  On 
the  summit  may  be  seen  four  great 
piers,  upon  which  waa  to  have  rested 
the  spire.  The  cost  of  this  tower 
was  enormous:  it  is  calculated  in  the 
books  of  the  Duomo  that  the  average 
cost  of  each  cubic  braccio  (7^  cub.  ffc.), 
including  the  apertures,  was  1000  flo- 
rins. The  particulars  are  collected  from 
coeval  authorities ;  their  amount  is 
rather  startling.  There  are  6  fine  bells, 
the  largest,  named  La  Santa  Beparata, 
bears  the  Medici  ^rms. 

Two  statues,  by  Pampaloni^  have 
been  erected  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Piazza,  in  honour  of  the  architects  of 
the  Duomo,  Amolfo  and  Brunelleschi. 
The  conception  of  that  of  Brunelleschi 
is  good ;  on  his  knee  is  the  plan  of  the 
Cupola,  and  he  is  looking  up  at  it  re- 
alised. On  the  building  beyond  these 
statues  is  the  Sasso  di  Danie^  a  slab  of 
marble  let  into  the  wall,  thus  inscribed, 
where  formerly  stood  a  stone  seat  on 
which  Dante  used  to  sit  and  contem- 
plate the  cathedral. 

The  Battisterio  di  San  Oiovanni. — 
The  Baptistery  itself  is  in  form  an  octa- 
gon, supporting  a  cupola  and  lantern. 
The  outer  wall,  of  white  and  black 
marble,  is  a  coating  erected  in  1288-93, 
by  Amolfo.  The  structure  which  this 
covers  waa  supposed  by  the  early  Flo- 


rentines to  have  been  the  temple  of 
their  tutelar  deity  Mars.  Within,  the 
16  splendid  Corinthian  and  composite 
columns,  chiefly  of  grey  and  red  Sar- 
dinian granite,  probably  ancient,  sur- 
mounted by  a  range  of  arches  sup- 
ported by  Ionic  pilasters  enclosing  a 
gallery,  as  well  as  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  structure,  give  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  opinion  of  its  Boman 
origin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  irre- 
gular employment  of  the  Boman  orders, 
and  the  fragments  of  a  reversed  in- 
scription, may  be  considered  as  proofs 
that  it  was  raised  in  a  barbarous  age ; 
and  the  Tusc^an  archoeologists  seem 
inclined  to  consider  it  not  older  than 
the  6th  centy.  It  seems  clear  that 
it  was  a  finished  building  in  725,  and 
it  is  likely  that,  whenever  it  was  built, 
the  architect  had  the  Pantheon  in  his 
mind,  from  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  two  buildings.  The  centre 
of  the  dome  in  its  original  state  was 
open  to  the  sky,  the  lantern 'having 
been  erected  in  1550.  Originally,  this 
edifice  was  not  the  baptistery,  but 
the  cathedral.  It  stood  without  the 
walls ;  but  in  those  times  it  was  not 
unusual  for  cathedrals  to  be  so  placed. 
When  the  cathedral  was  built  St. 
John's  became  the  Baptistery.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  centy.  the 
western  door  was  closed,  and  the 
tribune  for  the  high  altar  erected. 
Up  to  1293  it  was  surrounded  with 
graves,  which  are  spoken  of  by  Boc- 
caccio; but  in  that  year  the  ground 
around  it  was  paved,  and,  owing  to 
the  accumulation  of  earth,  the  base- 
ment upon  which  it  stood  was  con- 
cealed. 

At  each  side  of  the  eastern  entrance 
is  a  shattered  shaft  of  red  porphyry.  It 
is  said  that,  when  the  Florentines 
(1117)  assisted  the  Pisans  by  guarding 
their  city  during  the  expedition  which 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Majcnrca,  they 
were  offered  their  choice  between  two 
of  the  trophies  won  in  the  island,  cer- 
tain bronze  gates,  or  two  splendid 
columns  of  porphyry.  The  latter  being 
selected,  they  vret^  ^i»^i  \x«s\ss«\^\fc^^>'^ 
Florence,  co^et^^  ^^  ^caA^sX.  e^^Sio.' 
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but,  when  the  drapery  was  removed, 
they  had  lost  all  their  beauty,  for  the 
rival  republicans  had  spitefully  passed 
the  gift  through  the  fire,  whence,  as 
it  is  said,  arose  the  proverb,  "jPio- 
rentini  ciechi^  Pisani  traditori."  They 
are  now  encirled  and  kept  together  by 
iron  bands:  for  the  Piazza  being  en- 
tirely filled  with  water  during  a  vio- 
lent inundation  in  1424,  the  columns 
were  undermined  and  broken  by  the 
fall. 

The  chief  ornaments  of  the  bap- 
tistery,— those  to  which  it  owes  its  re- 
putation,— are  the  three  bronze  doors, 
executed,  one  by  Andrea  Pisano,  and 
the  two  others  by  Ohiherti^  which  latter 
were  declared  by  Michael  Angelo  worthy 
of  being  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

The  gate  executed  by  Andrea  Pisano 
is  the  one  towards  the  S.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1330,  as  appears  by  an  inscrip- 
tion which  yet  remains.  GiottOy  as  we 
are  told  by  Vasari,  gave  the  designs. 
Later  authorities  have  doubted  this; 
yet  the  figures,  particularly  the  allegori- 
cal figures  of  virtues  in  the  two  lower 
compartments,  are  Oiottesque  in  con- 
ception and  in  design.  Above  are  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  St.  John. 
"These  compositions  have  a  Gothic 
and  simple  grandem*."  —  Flaxman. 
When  this  gate  was  fixed  and  exhi- 
bited, the  event  was  celebrated  through- 
out all  Tuscany  as  a  festival. 

The  northern  and  eastern  gates  were 
added  (1400-1424)  at  the  expense  of 
the  guild  of  merchants.  The  work 
was  thrown  open  to  competition,  and 
Ghiberti,  Brunelleschi,  Donatello,  Ja- 
capo  delta  Querciay  Niccolo  d^Arezzo, 
Francesco  Valdamhrina,  and  Simone 
da  Colle  all  strove  for  the  prize.  In 
the  casting  and  execution  of  the  N. 
gate,  Ghiberiif  who  is  said  to  have 
been  only  20  years  of  age  when  he 
began  his  work,  was  assisted  by  his 
father,  BartolocciOf  and  by  nine  other 
artists,  all  of  whose  names  are  pre- 
served in  the  annals  of  the  wardens  of 
the  baptistery.  Upon  this  gate  are 
displayed  the  principal  events  of  the 
jninistry  of  our  Lord.  The  third,  or 
eastern  gate,  and  the  most  beautiful, 


represents  in  the    compartments  the 
leading  events  of  the  Old  Testament, 
whilst  the  framework  is  filled  with  sta- 
tues and  busts  of  patriarchs,  saints,  and 
prophets  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
in  bas-relief.     The  statues  of  Miriam 
and  Judith  are  to  be  distinguished. 
Elegance   of  design  is   especially    re- 
markable in  the  reciunbent  figures  at 
the  lower-  portion  of  each  valve  of  the 
door.     Flaxman  observes  as  to  these 
gates,  "The  criticism  of  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds was   one  indisputable  proof  of 
that  great  man's  judgment  in  the  sister 
arts.      His   observation   amounted  'to 
this, — that    Ghiberti's  landscape  and 
buildings  occupied  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  compartments,  that  the  figures 
remained  but  secondary  objects,  entirely 
contrary  to   the  principle   of  the  an- 
cients."— Led.  X.  "It  is  not  pretended 
that  these  reliefs  are  free  from  faults. 
Their  chief  imperfection  arises  out  of  the 
undefined  notions  which  then  existed 
of  the  true  principles  that  respectively 
govern,  or  should  govern,  composition 
in  painting  and  sculpture.     It  is  ob- 
viously out  of  the  province  of  the  latter 
art  (which  is  confined  to  representing 
objects    by  defined    forms    alone)    to 
attempt  perspective    appearances  and 
effects  which  can   only  he  truly  and 
correctly  given  by  aid  of  colour,  or  by 
the   skilful  distribution   of  light  and 
shadow.     In  the  work  under  considera- 
tion tliis  princiy)le  is  invaded.     Objects 
are  represented  in  various  planes,  and 
those  which  should  bo  subordinate  are, 
in  consequence  of  the  necessary  relief 
given  to  them  in  order  to  define  their 
forms,  forced  upon  the  attention,  or 
cast  shadows  to  the  injury  of  more  im- 
portant featmvs  in  the  design.     The 
number  of  small  parts  and  a  too  great 
minuteness  of  detail  are  also  defects  in 
this  remarkable  work,  and  deprive  it  of 
that  breadth  of  effect  which  is  so  ad- 
mirable a  quality  in  art." — Westmacotty 
jun.y  A. R.A.    The  borderings  of  flowers 
and  animals  in  low  relief,  which  sur- 
round the  S.  and  E.  gates  are  very 
beautiful. 

The  design  of  the  E.  gate  was  sug- 
gested, and  t\ve  ^Mb^ect*  chosen^  by  the 
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celebrated  Leonardo  Bruni  Aretino,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  committee  to 
whom  the  arrangement  of  the  work  was 
intrusted.  In  this  letter  he  insists  upon 
tlie  necessity  that  the  artists  should  be 
well  informed  in  the  histories  of  the 
subjects,  so  as  to  represent  them  with 
accuracy. 

The  sums  paid  to  Ghiherti  and  his 
assistants  for  the  two  gates  amoimted 
to  30,798  florins,  a  sum  which  shows 
the  exceedingly  high  standard  by  which 
such  proficiency  was  measured.  Groups, 
also  of  bronze,  adorn  the  frontispieces 
of  the  three  portals,  all  of  merit.  Orer 
the  S.  door  is  the  Decollation  of  St. 
John,  by  Vincenzio  Danti;  over  the 
eastern  door  is  the  Baptism  in  the  Jor- 
dan, by  Andrea  da  Sansovino;  and 
over  the  N.  door,  St.  John  preaching 
to  a  Sadducee  and  a  Pharisee,  by  Fran- 
cesco Rustici,  but  executed,  according 
to  Vasari,  from  a  design  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  Borghini  considers  these 
statues  as  among  the  best  productions 
of  modem  times. 

The  interior  of  the  baptistery  is  in 
the  form  of  a  regular  octagon  as  well 
as  its  roof.  It  had  originally  four 
entrances  from  the  cardinal  points. 
On  each  side  of  the  octagon  are  fine 
columns,  surmounted  by  gilt  compo- 
site capitals,  14  of  which  are  in  rose 
granite  from  Sardinia,  2  in  Cippolino 
and  Greek  marble.  Over  these  co- 
lumns runs  a  circular  gallery,  having 
small  arches  opemng  on  the  body  of 
the  ch.  On  the  face  of  the  gallery  are 
portraits  of  the  Bishops  of  Florence 
and  other  ornaments. 

The  cupola  is  covered  with  mosaics, 
some  by  a  Greek,  Apollonius;  others  by 
Andrea  Tajij  Taddeo  and  Agnolo  Oaddi, 
Fra  Jacopo  da  Torrita,  Domenico  Ghir- 
landajo,  Alessio  Baldovinetti,  Lippo 
lAppif  and  other  Florentine  artists, 
l^hough  executed  at  different  periods, 
they  exhibit  nearly  the  same  style.  Per- 
liaps  few  masses  of  mosaics  are  so  large 
as  those  which  cover  this  cupola. — A 
eigantic  figure  of  our  Lord  on  it,  over  the 
nigh  altar,  the  Kewards  and  the  Punish- 
ments of  the  Just  and  of  the  Wicked, 
the  Orders  and  Fowers  of  the  Celeatial 
JBjerarcby,  Propheta,  Patriarchs,  audi 


the  Bishops  of  Florence  in  the  lowest 
range  of  the  seven  circles,  enrich,  while 
they  darken,  the  vault  above.  In  these 
frescoes  appears  the  Lucifer  of  Dante 
with  the  soul  "  che  ha  maggior  pena  ** 
half  in  his  mouth.  The  circular  tri- 
bune at  the  W.  end  has  its  vault 
covered  with  good  early  mosaics :  on 
the  arch  are  numerous  heads  of  saints 
and  prophets,  and  on  the  roof  a  large 
cirular  mosaic  in  8  compartments  sup- 
ported by  4  crouching  Atlases.  On 
either  side  are  sitting  figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  This 
fine  work  is  seen  to  disadvantage,  being 
hidden  by  the  modem  hideous  high 
altar. 

The  floor  is  formed  by  a  varied  pave- 
ment (1200)  of  a  peculiar  description 
of  mosaic,  formed  of  black  and  white 
marble,  the  former  let  in  so  as  to  form 
the  backgrounds.  The  patterns  are 
very  complicated  and  beautiful.  The 
site  on  which  stood  the  ancient  bap- 
tismal font  in  the  centre  is  paved  with 
coloured  marbles,  and  a  portion  of 
the  pavement  is  occupied  by  a  very 
remarkable  memorial  of  smcient  science^ 
older  than  the  mosaic,  and  ascribed  to 
Strozzo  Strozzi,  the  astrologer,  who 
died  1048.  In  the  centre  is  the  Sun, 
surrounded  by  the  following  verse, 
which  may  be  read  either  way,  and  does 
not  make  much  sense  in  any : — 

"  KN  OIRO  TORTE  SOL  CICLOS  KT  KOTOR  lONE.** 

This  is  surrounded  by  a  zodiac 
ornamented  with  arabesques,  also  in 
mosaic. 

Dante  speaks  of  this  building,— 
"  mio  hel  San^  Ghiovanni,*^ — as  if  he  de- 
lighted in  it :  though  his  mischance  in 
breaking  some  part  of  a  baptismal 
font,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  a  child 
from  drowning,  occasioned  one  of  the 
many  unjust  charges  from  which  he 
suffered  during  his  troubled  life.  Speak- 
ing of  the  cavities  in  which  sinners 
guiity  of  simony  are  punished,  he  com- 
pares them  to  the  fonts, — 

.    .    .    •'  nel  mio  bel  San  Giovanni, 
Fatti  per  luogo  de'  battezz^tori ; 
L'  un  degll  quali,  aacot  wviw  «k\ftOvS  «six\, 
Rupp'  Vo  peT  WW  <i\vft  ^«qVcq  V  t>\vcA%^N%.\  ^^ 
E  queftto  ft\&  6Wt©i\  c\sf  ^^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^  vv-nx. 
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.    .    .     '*  In  St  John's  fair  fane,  bj  me 
beloved. 
Those  basins  form'd  for  water,  to  baptize ; 
(One  of  the  same  I  broke  some  years  ago. 
To  save  a  drowning  child ;  be  this  my  word 
A  seal,  the  motive  of  my  deed  to  show)." 

Wright's  Dante. 

The  portion  which  he  damaged  was 
some  smaller  font  or  basin  attached  to 
the  larger  one,  which  stood  under  the 
centre  of  the  cupola.  But  the  explana- 
tions are  not  very  clear,  and  the  great 
font  itself  was  destroyed  by  Francesco 
de*  Medici,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  bap- 
tism of  his  son  Philip  (1577),  greatly  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  Florentines,  who 
carried  away,  as  reHcs,  the  fragments 
of  marble  and  mortar.  The  present 
one  was  erected  in  1658,  but  it  seems 
to  be  of  an  earlier  period,  and  has  been 
attributed  to  And/rea  Pisano.  On  each 
of  its  eight  sides  are  alto-reliefs  of 
baptism,  as  practised  at  different  pe- 
riods. Near  the  font,  sunk  in  a  recess, 
is  an  ancient  marble  sarcophagus,  with 
a  bas-reUef  of  the  head  of  its  once 
owner.  On  one  side  is  a  seated  figure 
with  a  winged  genius  presenting  an 
offering,  on  the  other  a  female  pre- 
paring viands,  with  a  man  bearing  well- 
fUled  baskets  of  provisions:  at  each 
angle  is  a  Genius  of  Death.  This  urn, 
probably  pagan,  was  subsequently  used 
for  Christian  burial. 

Between  the  S.  and  E.  doors  is  a 
statue,  in  wood,  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
by  Donatello^  smaller  than  life,  and  re- 
markable from  its  being  imlike  the 
common  conception  of  the  character, 
being  liker  a  St.  John  in  the  Pesert. 
The  saint  is  represented  as  worn  down 
by  penance,  with  no  luxury  of  dress. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bap- 
tistery is  the  noble  tomb  of  Baldassare 
Cossa  (John  XXIII.,  d.  1419)  bearing 
the  Papal  tiara  over  the  armorial  shields. 
He  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Constance  (1414),  and  Martin  V.  elected 
in  his  stead.  Martin  objected  to  the 
title  of  "  Quondam  Papa "  here  given 
to  his  predecessor,  but  the  Florentines 
would  not  forget  that  he  had  been 
Pope,  though  deposed.  The  tomb  is 
in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
sarcopbaguB,  on  wbioh  Jiea  the  statue 


in  bronze  of  the  Pontiff,  stands  on 
a  pedestal  on  which  are  sculptiiied 
figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ; 
the  two  latter  by  Donatello,  the  first  hy 
Michelozzo. 

All  the  baptisms  of  the  city  are  still 
performed  in  this  church,  according  to 
the  ancient  ritual.  The  number  is 
now  about  4200  per  annum.  From 
1470  to  1490  the  average  was  2094 
annually ;  from  1794  to  1803  it  was 
3756.  In  1835  it  was  3750.  It  is 
stated  that,  taking  the  average  of 
months,  births  are  fewest  in  June,  and 
most  plentiful  in  December,  February, 
and  March,  in  some  measm-e  accounted 
for  by  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
marriages  taking  place  after  Easter. 
The  proportion  of  females  to  males 
presented  for  baptism  is  as  113  to 
100. 

The  Piazza  di  SarC  Giovanni  is,  in 
fact,  one  with  that  of  the  duomo.  The 
hospital  of  the  Big  alio  on  the  S. 
side,  though  modernised,  shows  two 
fine  Decorated  circular  arches,  leading 
into  a  magnificent  loggia,  which  formed 
the  vestibule  of  the  oratory  of  La 
Misericordia,  attributed  to  Niccolo 
Pisano.  The  small  statues  in  the  front 
facing  the  Baptistery  are  by  Andrea 
or  Niccolo  Pisano.  The  oratory,  now 
used  as  a  depository  for  government 
papers,  contains  three  statues — one  of 
the  Virgin  by  Alberto  Amoldi  (1358)  ; 
and,  on  the  step  of  the  altar,  many 
figures  painted  by  Domenico  Ghir- 
landajo.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Bap- 
tistery is  the  column  of  San  Zano- 
bio,  erected  in  the  14th  century,  to 
commemorate  a  miracle  said  to  have 
taken  place  upon  the  translation  of  his 
relics :  a  withered  trunk  of  a  tree, 
which  was  touched  by  his  bier,  having 
sprouted  out  in  leaves. 

In  the  Ghiardaroha  in  the  Opera  del 
Duomo,  behind  the  Cathedral,  are  pre- 
served several  remarkable  objects  of  an- 
cient art. — The  Dossale,  or  altar-table 
of  the  baptistery  (where  it  is  only  ex- 
posed on  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, 24  June),  is  of  silver,  richly  ena- 
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melled  in  blue ;  the  frame-work  is  of  Ch.  of  Sanf  Amhrogio,  in  the  Borgo 
delicate  Gothic  workmanship.  It  was  di  Santa  Croce. — This  church  is  con- 
begun  in  1366,  but  not  completed  till  nected  with  a  Magdalen  conventual 
after  1477.  Ghiberti,  Orgagna,  BcMrto-  establishment,  and  contains  the  most 
lommeo  Cenniy  Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  valuable  fresco  existing  of  Cosimo  Bo- 
and  Antonio  del  Pollajuolo  were  em-  selli.  It  is  in  a  small  chapel  called 
ployed  upon  it,  and  the  account-  the  Capella  del  Miracolo,  on  the  1. 
books,  testifying  the  payments  made  hand  at  the  end  of  the  nave,  and  is  so 
to  them,  are  still  preserved  here.  The  badly  lighted  that  it  is  seen  with  dif- 
dossale,  which  is  about  5  ft.  in  height  ficulty.  The  altarpiece  of  this  chapel 
and  15  in  length,  is  in  12  compartments,  is  by  Mino  da  Fiesole, 
In  the  centre  is  a  fine  statue  of  St.  John,  Ch.  of  La  Santissima  Annunziata. — 
by  Michelozzi  di  Bartolommeo.  Around,  This  church  was  dedicated  to  the  *  *  Ver- 
in  compartments,  is  the  history  of  the  gine  Annunziata*'  by  seven  Floren- 
life  of  St.  John.  The  tabernacle  and  tine  gentlemen,  who,  in  1233,  had 
filigree-work  are  of  great  delicacy.  In  betaken  themselves  to  a  contemplative 
the  portion  executed  by  Antonio  del  life  on  Monte  Senario  near  Florence, 
J'oWq/tfo^o  the  countenances  are  remark-  and  instituted  the  order  of  the  "Servi 
able  for  their  expression.  The  figures,  di  Maria,"  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
of  course,  exhibit  a  progress  in  style.  ^V^f  ^  commemoration  of  the  most 
— A  rich  silver  crucifix  (about  1456),  holy  widowhood  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
by  Betto  di  Francesco  Betti,  a  Floren-  This  church  became  very  popular,  and 
tme,  and  Antonio  del  Pollajuolo,— Jl  so  crammed  with  wax  legs,  arms,  and 
pastoral  staff*  of  the  same  period^  with  o^^^er  parts  of  the  body,  m  return  for 
the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  other  ^ures.  miraculous  cures,  and  with  figures  of 
—A  mosaic  diptych  of  Greek  workman-  distinguished  persons  whohad  visited  it, 
ship  of  the  11th  century.  It  had  been  *^at  the  former  used  to  fall  on  the 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  of  congregation,  and  mjure  the  works  of 
Constantmople,  and  was  sold  to  the  ff*'  f^^  ^^  became  necessary,  when 
baptistery,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  *^t  ""^^f  was  repaired  to  clear  them 
century,  by  a  Venetian  lady,  Nicoletta  J^*'  ^/^,^  *^«  ""^^"^^  ^"^  **"T' 
de  Grionibus,  whose  husbaid  had  been  *^^  ^?*?*  *^7^?«  *^?,  Pi^^a  was  de- 
chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  John  Can-  Ti!^  /  aT'-  ^^^I^'TV  f^ 
tacuzene  The  figures  are  amalL  and  ^®*  ^^^  ^^  Antonto  d%  San  Gallo,  Like 
tacuzene.     ine  ngures  are  sniaU,  and  ^^^^^j  ^^^^^  buildings  m  this  piazza, 

the  workmanshipis  fine  and  dehcate:  ^Ma    fagade  is    in  the    Brunelleschi 

the  tesser®  of  the  mosaic  axe  micro-  ^^  ^     ^^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^^^  supported 

scopic,  and  are  so  well  put  together  ^^^^    columns.      The  fore  co^  or 

as  almost  to  have  the  effect  of  mima-  atrium  is    surrounded  with  frescoes 

ture.  As  far  as  design  18  concerned,  this  of  great  beauty.     It  has  been  enclosed 

diptych  IS   one  of  the  finest  existing  ^^^  gj^zed  panels  for  the  purpose  of 

specimens  of  Byzantme  art.  The  settmg  preserving  them  from  the  weather,  and 

is  evidently  of  much  later  date  than  the  the  key  of  the  door  is  kept  at  the  ch. 

compartments.     The   Guardaroba  also  On  the  l.-hand  side  of  the  corridor,  on 

contains  many  early  paintings  of  the  entering  it  from  the  Piazza,  and  on 

school  of  Giotto.  the  wall  flanking  the  entrance  to  the 

In  the  cortile  of  the  Opera  <itfZi?«<mo  church,   is  the  earliest  work  of  the 

are  preserved  some  curious  specimens  aeries,  a  Nativity  by  Alessandro  Baldo- 

of  ancient  sculpture — a  Boman  millia-  vinetti.     Next  to  this,  but  within  the 

rium  frtjm  the  Via  Cassia  of  the  time  glazed    enclosure,    are    six    subjects 

of  Hadrian,    some   mediseval    bas-re-  from  the  life  of  San  Pilippo  Benizzi. 

liefs  and    statues.      In    its    Archivio  1.  Of  these,  the  compartment  nearest 

are  many  interesting  documents  con-  the   church  was    painted   by    Cosimo 

nected  with  the  construction  of  the  Roselli:  it  represents  Swa.  ^^Jec^g^  •«»S6.- 

Cathedral  aumm^  \iift  V^v\.  o^  "^'i*  ^^^««>  «s^^ 
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has  little  merit.  The  series  being  left 
unfinished  by  Roselli  on  his  death, 
Andrea  del  Sarto  was  employed  to 
complete  it  :  he  executed,  2.  The 
saint  clothing  the  naked ;  3.  Lightning 
killing  two  of  a  party  of  gamblers,  who 
had  mocked  his  preaching;  4.  San  Fi- 
lippo  healing  a  woman  possessed  by  an 
evil  spirit;  5.  The  death  of  the  Saint, 
and  a  boy  restored  to  life  by  being 
touched  by  the  saint's  bier;  6.  Chil- 
dren cured  by  having  the  saint's  clothes 
laid  on  their  heads.  The  old  man  in  red 
drapery  on  the  rt.,  bending  forwards, 
and  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  is  a 
portrait  of  Andrea  della  Robbia,  the 
sculptor.  These  compartments  were  the 
first  which  Andrea  executed.  "The 
frescoes  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  in  the 
vestibule  are  full  of  modest  simplicity 
and  feeling,  and  are  very  remarkable 
in  subdued  but  harmonious  combina- 
tions of  quiet  colours  and  tones.  There 
is  also  a  religious  quietism  and  pro- 
priety about  them  which  render  them 
well  adapted  to  the  place  they  occupy. 
The  best  are, — the  People  kissing  the 
Vestments  of  S.  Filippo  Benizzi;  and 
the  Morticini,  a  dead  child  restored  to 
life  by  the  grace  in  the  dead  Saint;  and 
the  Birth  of  the  Madonna."— C.  W,  C. 
When  Andrea  del  Sarto  executed  these 
frescoes,  he  was  in  extreme  povei-ty, 
working  for  the  most  miserable  pay. 
Through  the  artful  bargaining  of  the 
sacristan,  according  to  Vasari,  he  re- 
ceived but  ten  ducats  for  each  compart- 
ment. Here  Andrea  was  buried :  and  here 
is  his  bust,  by  JBaccio  da  Montelupo, 
taken  in  his  lifetime.  On  the  opposite 
gide  of  the  fore  court  are  (nearest  the 
church) — the  Arrival  of  the  Magi. 
The  Magi  are  represented  as  having 
alighted  close  to  the  spot  where 
the  infant  was  :  his  nativity  being 
represented  on  the  other  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  ch.  by  Baldovinetti. — 
The  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  full  of  pleasing 
figures.  These  two  are  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto. — The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin 
is  by  Franciahigio  (1483-1524).  A  por- 
tion, including  the  head  of  the  Virgin, 
was  destroyed  by  him,  because  the 
friars  uncovered  the  painting  before 
}b  was  quite  completed.  Few  of  his 
frescoes  are    extsmt — The  Visitation 


is  by  Pontormo^  the  scholar  of  Andres 
del  Sarto.  The  figures  are  very  grand 
in  form,  and  the  colouring  is  excellent. 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  is  by 
//  Eosso.  The  head  of  St.  James,  on 
the  1.,  dressed  as  a  pilgrim,  is  a  portrait 
of  Francesco  Bemi,  the  modemiser  of 
Boiardo's  Orlando  Inamorato. 

In  the  church,  beginning  on  the 
rt. -hand  side  on  entering,  is  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  St.  Nicholas,  and  other 
saints,  by  Jacopo  dx  Empoli, — In  the  2nd 
chapel,  a  good  modem  monument,  by 
Campi,  to  the  Marchese  Tempi,  in  the 
style  of  Mino  da  Fiesole. — In  the  Ca- 
pe Ua  dei  Medici  is  the  tomb  of  Orlando 
de'  Medici,  by  Simone  di  Betto,  the 
brother  of  Donatello.  In  a  chapel 
opening  out  of  the  rt.  transept  is  the 
tomb  of  Baccio  Bandinelli,  by  him- 
self (died  1559).  It  consists  of  a 
Pietk,  our  Lord  supported  by  Nicode- 
mus,  the  artist's  own  portrait.  On  the 
frieze  at  the  back  of  the  monument 
are  the  profiles  of  Baccio  Bandinelli  and 
his  wife.  The  A  ssumption  in  the  centre 
of  the  heavy  and  deeply  gilt  roof  of  the 
nave  is  by  //  VoUen-ano,  By  him  also, 
aided  by  his  pupil  Ulivelli,  are  the 
paintings  of  the  cupola.  The  cupola 
itself  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  of 
Leon  Battista  Alherti.  The  high  altar  is 
also  attributed  to  Alherti,  but  some 
ascribe  it  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The 
front  is  in  massive  silver,  richly  sculp- 
tured in  high  relief,  and  high  above  it 
is  a  large  silver  tabernacle,  also  rich  in 
its  ornaments  and  sculpture.  The 
choir  is,  or  rather  was,  by  Alherti,  for 
it  has  been  altered,  and  its  original  de- 
sign lost  under  the  rich  marbles  with 
which  it  has  been  adorned  by  Silvani, 
The  door  of  the  choir,  with  a  group  in 
marble  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  over  it, 
is  by  Giov,  Bologna. — In  the  Capella 
della  Vergine  del  Soccorso  (the  farthest 
chapel  beyond  the  choir,  and  behind 
the  altar)  is  the  tomb  of  Gio.  Bologna, 
with  a  fine  crucifix  and  some  clever  but 
exaggerated  bas-reliefs,  in  bronze,  all 
by  him.  Further  on  is  a  fine  painting 
of  the  Resurrection  by  Ang,  Bronzino. 
In  the  next  or  Malespina  chapel  is  one 
of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  by  P,  Perugino, 
— On  one- of  the  pilasters  that  suppoii; 
the  archbef ore  \ike  c^ioVc  la  >Aift  \,o\DiJo  q1 
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Angelo  Marzi,  Bishop  of  Assisi,  and 
Minister  of  Cosimo  I., by  Francesco  diSan 
Gallo,  who  has  engraved  his  name  and 
the  date  1546  beneath:  the  recumbent 
figure  of  the  old  man  is  full  of  expres- 
sion. On  the  opposite  side  is  that  of 
Donato  di  Antella  (ob.  1 702).  In  the 
Viilani  chapel,  at  the  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  sacristy,  are  buried  the 
historians  Giovanni,  Matteo,  and  Filippo 
Viilani.  In  the  fifth  or  Rabatta  chapel 
is  the  Assumption  by  Pemgino,  the 
most  impoi-tant  work  of  his  in-  Flo- 
rence for  the  number  of  its  figures. — 
The  reduced  copy  of  a  portion  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  Last  Judgment  in  the 
third  chapel  on  1.  is  by  Ales.  Allori :  in 
it  he  has  introduced  a  portrait  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  himself,  in  the  group  of 
figures  on  the  left.  The  large  chapel  in 
the  1.  transept  has  a  great  modern  pic- 
ture of  the  Deposition.  The  2nd  chapel 
on  the  1.  belongs  to  the  Ferroni  family  ; 
it  is  highly  decorated,  but  not  in  the 
best  taste,  with  marbles  and  statues; 
the  family  tombs  are  covered  with 
bronze  figures  and  reliefs. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Annunziata,  the  first 
to  the  1.  on  entering,  was  built  in  1448, 
at  the  expense  of  Pietro  dei  Medici, 
from  the  designs  of  Michelozzo,  The 
altar  and  many  of  its  ornaments  are  of 
silver;  the  painting  of  the  head  of  our 
Saviour  is  by  Andrea  del  SaHo.  The 
\  /  wealth  lavished  here  is  in  honour  of  a 
miraculous  fresco  of  the  Annunciation, 
by  Pietro  Cavallini  according  to  Vasari, 
but  painted  by  angels  according  to 
\  popular  belief.  As  much  as  8000/. 
'  sterling  has  been  recently  expended  on 
a  new  crown  for  the  Virgin  in  this 
miraculous  picture.  It  is  probably  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century, 
and  has  not  much  merit  as  a  work  of 
art.  It  is  exposed  only  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  and  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Annunciation.  The  oratory  adjoin- 
ing the  chapel  is  richly  incrusted  with 
ornaments  in  pietra  dura,  principally 
symbols  of  the  Virgin ;  a  rose,  a  star, 
a  lily,  a  moon,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  class.  The  great  cloister,  which 
is  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  church, 
was  built  by  Cronaca,  Some  ancient 
tpmbs,  of  earlier  date,  have  been  pre- 
aerved    within  its   wallB.     Over    the 


door  leading  from  the  cloister  into  the 
church  is  a  medissval  tomb,  and  the 
celebrated  fresco  of  the  "  Madonna 
del  Sacco,"  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  a 
Holy  Family,  for  which  it  is  said  he 
was  paid  only  a  sack  of  wheat,  from 
which,  or  (more  probably)  from  the 
sack  on  which  St.  Joseph  is  leaning,  it 
derives  its  name.  The  composition  is 
fine,  broad,  and  simple  ;  the  colour- 
ing is  rather  injm*ed.  The  cloister  is 
full  of  indifferent  frescoes.  The  main 
series  consists  of  subjects  taken  from 
the  lives  of  the  Seven  Founders  of  the 
order  of  the  Servites,  all  Florentines, 
with  portraits  of  the  most  eminent 
personages  of  the  order.  The  painters 
were—Poccetti  (1542-1612),  Frate  Arse- 
nio  Mascagni,  a  member  of  the  order 
(1579-1636),  if««eoi?osse//i  (1578-1 650), 
and  Ventura  Salimbeni, 

The  Capella  di  San  Luca^  or  de^  Pittori, 
which  opens  into  the  great  cloister,  is 
interesting  on  account  of  .its  connec- 
tion v«dth  the  history  of  Florentine  art. 
The  Company  of  Painters,  or  Guild  of 
St.  Luke,  assembled  as  early  as  1350, 
under  constitutions  approved  of  by  the 
then  Bishop  of  Florence,  Jacopo  Palla- 
dini.  Their  first  place  of  meeting  was 
in  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova; 
but  in  1561  they  removed  here,  with 
the  approbation  of  Cosimo  I.  The  sculp- 
tors and  the  architects  joined  them, 
and  the  chapel,  erected  from  the  de- 
signs of  G'  A.  Montorsoli,  is  now  vested 
in  the  academy.  Amongst  other  objects, 
it  contains,  over  the  altar,  some  small 
subjects,  representing  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  events  from  the  lives  of  St.  Cosi- 
mo and  St.  Damiano,  attributed  to 
A.  Allori;  St.  Luke,  in  the  act  of 
painting  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Vasari,  is  the  subject  of  the  large 
altarpiece  ;  Santi  di  Tito,  a  fresco  of 
Cosimo  I.  directing  the  building  of  the 
church ;  the  subject  is  treated  allego- 
rically,  and  some  call  it  the  building  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon.  A  Madonna 
and  Saints,  in  fresco,  by  Pontormo.  The 
statues  intheniches  round  the  chapel,  of 
Moses,  David,  and  St.  Paul,  are  by  Mont' 
orsoli,  who  was  the  architect,  TN^«5»Ny2»^^ 
\  but  dam%ftedlTeiaco«i«.,\s^  Mxdvea  dcX  ^w 
1  to,  we  oua.  ^»XVm  wi  i^^y=^^kvs.^^^^'^^ 
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The  Piazza  della  Annunztata  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
city.  The  loggia  of  the  church  forms 
the  N.  side.  On  the  E.  are  the  build- 
ings of  the  Spedale  degV  Innocently  or 
Foundling  Hospital ;  opposite  is  a 
building  in  a  similar  style;  in  the 
centre  are  the  equestnan  statue  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  two  bronze  foun- 
tains ;  and  out  of  the  S.  side  opens  the 
Via  dei  Serviy  at  the  end  of  which  is 
seen  the  cathedral.  The  Spedale  degt 
Innocenti  was  established  in  1421  by 
the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Leo- 
nardo Bruni  (see  Santa  Croce),  whose 
speech  in  the  great  council  produced 
the  adoption  of  the  scheme.  Bru- 
nelleschi  gave  the  design,  but,  being 
employed  by  the  Florentines  in  the 
war  against  Lucca  in  1429,  and  invited 
to  Milan  by  Filippo  Visconti  to  erect 
a  fortress,  the  buUding  was  intrusted 
to  Francesco  della  Luna,  his  pupil,  who 
made  several  ill-judged  alterations.  In 
the  spandrils  of  the  arches  are  infants 
swathed  in  Tuscan  fashion,  by  Lmca 
della  JRobbia;  an  odd  but  appropriate 
ornament.  In  the  court,  over  the  door 
of  the  chapel,  is  an  Annunciation,  also 
by  Luca  della  Robbia,  In  this  chapel 
behind  the  high  altar  is  the  most 
important  easel  picture  of  Dom.  Ohir- 
landaio  in  Florence:  it  is  painted  in 
tempera.  The  subject,  as  of  those  in 
the  Uffizi,  and  at  the  Accademia  delle 
Belle  Arti,  is  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  but  it  is  far  finer  than  either  of 
them :  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  is 
represented  in  the  distance :  it  is  dated 
1488. 

The  statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  was  cast 
from  cannon  taken  by  the  knights  of 
8t.  Stephen  from  the  Turks  ;  won, 
as  the  inscription  says,  in  the  style  of 
Tasso,  "dal  fiero  Trace."  It  is  by 
Susini,  and  was  erected  in  1608.  The 
two  handsome  fountains  were  cast  under 
tke  direction  of  Taccoy  and  have  whim- 
sical figures  something  like  that  at 
Pisa. 

Ch.  of  the  Santi  Apostoii  (in  the 
small  Piazzetta  del  Limbo  behind 
the  Lung'arnOy  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river,  half-way  between  the  Ponte 
VecchioasidLPontediSta,  Trinita),  This 
fizaall  ch,,  according  to  an  inscription 


in  the  facade,  referring  to  another  de- 
posited beneath  the  altar,  was  founded 
by  Charlemagne  after  his  return  from 
Rome,  and  dedicated  by  Archbishop 
Turpin,  in  the  presence  of  Roland 
and  Oliver  as  witnesses  ;  "testibua 
Rolando  et  Uliverio."  This  inscription 
is  considered  apocryphal,  although  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  church  existed 
before  1000  a.d.  Though  subsequently 
altered,  the  original  design  may  be 
easily  traced.  The  church  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Roman  basilica,  with  a  semi- 
circular tribune  at  the  end.  Instead  of 
the  present  windows  of  the  nave,  there 
were  formerly  others,  long  and  narrow, 
according  to  the  style  of  the  earlier 
churches ;  and  the  recesses  for  the 
chapels  have  been  added.  Seven  circu- 
lar arches,  supported  by  eight  columns, 
built  of  small  courses  of  serpentine, 
divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  The 
capitals  are  of  the  Composite  order. 
As  a  monument  of  mediaeval  antiquity  it 
is  interesting.  The  sculptured  orna- 
ments of  the  entrance  are  by  B,  da 
Rovezzano,  There  are  several  paintings 
and  monuments  in  this  church  worthy 
of  notice: — Vasari:  the  Conception;  a 
Virgin  in  the  manner  of  Giotto;  a 
fresco  of  St.  Peter  curing  a  cripple, 
by  Pomarancio,  3rd  chapel  on  rt. 
L.  della  JRobbia:  a  tabernacle  of  an 
altar  in  terracotta  in  the  chapel  on 
the  1.  of  the  high  altar.  Tomb  of 
Oddo  degli  Altoviti  (died  1507),  an 
elegjmt  production  of  Benedetto  da 
Bovezzano  ;  that  of  Bindo  Altoviti,  of 
the  same  family,  by  Ammanati,  This 
church  is  generally  closed  at  an  early 
hour,  and  application  must  therefore 
be  made  to  the  sacristan. — The  Borgo 
degli  Apostoii  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  townships  which 
were  brought  into  the  circuit  of  Flo- 
rence by  the  second  circuit  of  the 
walls,  and,  when  a  distinct  locality,  was 
famed  for  its  springs  and  waters.  It 
contained  many  towers,  and  was  often 
the  scene  of  the  most  obstinate  conflicts 
between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 

Ch.  of  La  Badia  (near  the  Bargello,  in 
the  Via  dei  Librai). — The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  present  church,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  was  erected 
in  1625  "by  Segaloifii ;  \Ax^  \oo^  \r  vcl  ^W 
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borate  wood-work,  with  deeply  siink  i  in  Florence,  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
panels,  which  gives   it  a  very  heavy  [fire  on  the  29th  January,  1771.     The 
rvu  1         -!•    the  1  flimsy  architecture    of    the    restored 

structure  requires  no  notice  :  but  the 
Brancaoci  chapel  (in  the  rt.  transept), 
which  escaped  the  flames,  contains  the 
series  of  celebrated  frescoes  by  MasoUno 
da    Panicale^   Masaccio,    and    Filippino 


look.  There  are  remains  of 
earlier  building  of  the  13th  century, 
by  Amolfo,  of  which  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  end  may  be  seen  from 
the  outside  in  the  Via  della  Badia, 
with  the  Gothic  windows  of  its  choir. 


Over  the  door  between  the  vestibule   Lippi.    They  represent  events  in  the  life 
and    the  church  is    a    bas  -  relief    of  of  St.  Peter,  but  with  incidents  drawn 

from  eccleHiastical  legends  as  well  as 
from  Scripture.  The  German  critics 
have,  after  their  manner,  been  exhibit- 
ing their  hypersagacity   in  authorita- 


is  a 
the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole.  Beginning  on  the  rt.  hand  on 
entering  is  the  tomb  of  lunocenzo 
Pandolfini  (ob.   1496),  and  near  it  a 


good  bas-relief  in  three  compartments,  i  tively  assigning  various  portions  to  the 
IT-     ;_  -•_    a.i-_         x__     _    J  '^  *   "^   '  respective  artists  in  opposition  to  the 

usually  received  account.  The  result 
of  course  is  doubt  as  to  almost  every 
part.  Avoiding  this  controversy,  we 
will  give  the  subjects  of  the  paint- 
ings in  order,  together  vsith  the  names 


the^  Virgin  in  the  centre,  and  Saints 
on  either  side,  by  B,  da  Majano, 
In  the  N.  transept  is  the  beautiful  mo- 
nument of  Bernardo  Giugni  (died  1466), 
one  of  the  finest  productions  of  Mino 
da  Fiesole,    Giugni  filled  the  high  office 


of  Gonfaloniere  di  Giustizia,  the  duties   which  have  been  assigned  by  the  best 


of  which,  in  an  age  of  faction,  he 
administered  with  the  greatest  imparti- 
ality. The  statue  upon  the -sarcopha- 
gus represents  him  extended  in  death. 
After  passing  the  choir,  and  in  the  op- 
posite transept — by  the  same  artist,  al- 
though not  put  up  until  20  years  after 
his  death — is  the  tomb  of  Hugh  Marquis 
of  Tuscany,  who  died  a.d.  lOOl,  the 
foimder  of  the  Badia,  and  of  six  other 
Benedictine  monasteries,  and  to  whom,  in 
1481,  the  monks  erected  this  memorial. 
Above  the  music  gallery  is  the  As- 
sumption, by  Vasari,  In  the  chapel  of 
the  Bianco  family,  on  the  1.  of  the 
entrance,  is  a  picture  by  Filippino 
Lippi  (1480),  representing  a  Vision  of 
St.  Bernard,  the  Virgin  surrounded 
by  angels,  appearing  to  the  Saint, 
considered  to  be  the  artist's  finest 
painting;  it  contains  the  portrait  of 
the  Donatorio,  or  the  person  for  whom 
it  was  painted :  on  the  side  wall  is  a 
good  Madonna  and  infant  Christ,  with 
Angels,  by  Luca  della  Robbia, 

The  light  and  beautiful  campanile  of 


authorities.  On  entering  the  chapel, 
the  first  painting  on  the  rt.  hand  in 
the  upper  of  the  two  lines  in  which 
the  paintings  are  arranged  is  a  small 
work  representing  Adam  and  Eve, 
by  MasoUno  ;  others  have  attributed  it 
to  F,  Lippi.  On  a  line  with  this, 
the  large  fresco,  the  Healing  of  the 
Cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 
Temple  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  is 
by  MasoUno,  according  to  Vasari.  To 
the  rt.,  in  a  distinct  composition,  is 
St.  Peter  raising  a  female,  Petronilla 
or  Tabitha,  who,  cured  by  him  of 
the  palsy,  is  sitting  upon  a  bed  un- 
der a  canopy.  Some  call  this  subject 
the  Raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus. 
Below  this  is  a  large  composition,  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  by  F.  Lippi, 
To  the  1.  is  the  saint,  head  downwards, 
fastened  to  the  cross,  apparently  auite 
dead,  rigid  and  cold,  surrounded  by 
executioners  and  spectators.  On  the 
rt.  is  Nero,  ordering  the  execution,  and 
surrounded  by  a  characteristic  and 
animated  group.     The  narrow  picture 


the  Badia  forms  one  of  the  principal  beneath  Adam  and  Eve  represents  St. 
omamentsof  the  views  of  Florence.  It  i  Peter  delivered  by  the  angel  from 
was  also  erected  by  Amolfo,  but,  hav- '  prison,  while  the  guard  is  awloep  in  the 
ing  sustained  injury  in  the  following  !  foreground.  This  is  also  by  //«/^>».  On 
cent.,  was  in  part  taken  down,  but  pro-  |  the  back  wall  of  the  chapel,  or  bohina 
bably  restored  after  the  original  design,  the  altar,  are  4  oUowm,  ^xw^A^'^t.  ^^^  J^^ 
CMrch  and  Convent  of  the  Carmine,  'Uneft,  tYie  uvv^tmwX.  U^\v  -Cvv^  "^"^  .  ^^: 

on    the  S.  Bide  of  the  Arno.—ThiJil  Peter  ba]»t\i\uv;»H  ^"^TSJI'v^^ 
oharoh,  formerly  one  of  the  richest  1  the  \.^  tue  Vt«wi>^vcvM»oV  ^^.  >► 
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Masolino ;  below  (on  the  1.)  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John  healing  a  Cripple,  by  Masaccio; 
and  (on  the  rt.)  St.  Peter  giving  Alms, 
by  the  same  pai  nter.  Upon  the  left  wal  1 , 
on  the  pilaster,  the  narrow  compai*t- 
ment  above  represents  the  Expulsion 
from  Paradise  of  Adam  and  Eve,  by 
Masaccio ;  the  larger  painting  on  the 
same  line,  the  Tribute  Money,  by  Ma- 
saccio.  Our  Lord,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  Apostles,  is  pointing  to  St.  Peter 
drawing  a  fish  out  of  the  stream.    To 
the  1.  St.  Andrew  is  calling  his  brother 
St.  Peter.     In  the  lower  compartments, 
St.  Peter  in  prison,  visited  by  St.  Paul, 
by  F,  Lippi  (in  the  figure  of  the  saint 
will  be  seen  the  source  whence  Raphael 
derived  the  figure  of  St.  Paul  preaching 
at  Athens),  and  the  Resuscitation  of  the 
King's  Son  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
executed  by  Masaccio  and  F.  Lippi,  the 
naked  youth  and  some  figures  in  the 
centre  being  by  Lippi:    This  is  some- 
times called  the  Raising  of  Eutychus ; 
but  it  represents  the  apocryphal  mi- 
racle, said  to  have  been  worked  by 
the     Apostles,     in    raising    the     son 
of    Theophilus    Prince    of   Antioch, 
when  Simon  Magus  had  failed.     The 
skulls  and  bones  in  the  foreground  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the 
magician's  incantations.     Most  of  the 
figures  in  this  fine  composition  are  evi- 
dently cotemporary  portraits  ;  the  old 
man  seated,  in  a  black  dress,  is  Cosimo 
de'  Medici.  To  the  1.  hand  of  the  pictru'e, 
in  a  separate  composition,  three  monks 
are  seen  kneeling  before    St.   Peter. 
Masolino,  by  whom  these  frescoes  were 
begun,  dying  at  an  early  age,  the  work 
was  continued  by  Masaccio;  the  time 
is  well  fixed  by  its  concurrence  with 
the    return    of    Cosimo    de'    Medici. 
Masaccio  had   quitted   Florence,    and 
disdained  to  return,  until  the  restora- 
tion of  the  great  patron  of  art.  Michael 
Angelo,    and   also   Raphael    and    the 
artists  of  their  age,  diligently  studied 
these  frescoes,  a  circumstance  alluded 
to    in  Annibal    Caro's   epitaph    upon 
Masaccio,  in  which  his  peculiar  merits 
are  described : — 

"  Pinsi,  e  la  tnia  pittura  al  ver  fu  pari ; 
L'  atteeiai,  1'  awivai,  le  diedi  il  moto, 
Le  diedi  affetto.    Insegni  il  Buonarotti 
A  tutti gli  altri,  edame  solo  imparl." 


Masaccio  died  at  a  still  earlier  age  (42) 
than  Masolino,  and  in  the  same  year, 
1443  ;  and  the  paintings  in  the  chapel 
were  completed  by  Filippino  Lippi,  the 
son  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  who  appears 
to  have  worked  from  the  designs  of 
M^redecessors.  ♦ 

'\Behind  the  altar  in  this  chapel  is  an 
antique  painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  said  to  be  by  St.  Luke,  and 
brought  by  the  monks  from  Greece, 
It  is  only  exposed  twice  a  year ;  but  the 
sacristan  will  show  it  on  application. 
In  the  opposite  transept  is  the  Corsini 
Chapel,  containing  the  remains  of  St.  An- 
drea Corsini,  and  veiy  large  alto-rilievos, 
representing  him  celebrating  his  first 
mass,  ascending  to  heaven,  and  descend- 
ing to  assist  the  Florentines  in  battle ; 
all  by  Foggini,  the  frescoes  above  by 
Luca  Giordano. 

Some  of  the  tombs  escaped  the  con- 
flagration :    that   of   Pietro   Soderini, 
Gonfaloniere  perpetuo  of  the  Florentine 
republic  (1502)  by  Benedetto  da  Rovez- 
zano,  in  the  choir,   is  singular.     The 
monument  consists  of  an  ugly  modem 
sai'cophagus  beneath  an  arch.     Skulls 
and  leg-bones  compose  the  ornaments 
round  the  arch,  worked  and  combined 
with  foliage  and  arabesque  ornaments 
in  relief.     Pietro  Soderini,  created  in 
1502     Gonfaloniere    perpetuo     of     the 
Florentine  republic,  was  wise,  gentle, 
prudent,  and  possessing  every  qualifi- 
cation    for     the     chief     magistracy, 
except  firmness   of  character.     "Un- 
der Soderini  the  Republic  recovered  a 
transient  independence.    But,  in  1512, 
he    was    deposed    by    the    intrigues 
of   his    enemies  :     the    Medici    were 
recalled ;  and  after  a  series  of  struggles 
and  perfidies,  an  imperial  decree  gave 
to    the  vile   and   profligate    mulatto, 
Alessandro,  in  1531,  the  title  of  Grand 
Duke  of  Florence,  he  having  already 
absolute  power." — Q.  Review.    Xn  the 
refectory  is  a  Last  Supper,  by   Vasari. 
Some  interesting  frescoes  have  been 
discovered  of  late,  in  the  sacristy  and 
cloisters  of  il  Carmine.    In  executing 

*  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  in  their 
recent  work  on  the  'History  of  Painting  in 
Italy,'  assifoi  almost  all  the  paintings  in  the 
Brancaccl  Chapel,  hitherto  attributed  to  Jfoso- 
iu^,  to  Maaaodo. 
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repairs  in  the  sacristy  it  was  found  Almost  from  its  foundation  tliis  church 

that  the  walls  of  its  chapel  were  co-  became  the  favourite  place  of  interment 

vered  with  paintings— concealed  under  of  the  Florentines;    and  it  has  been 

successive    coats    of    whitewash,    and  appropriately  designated  as  the "  West- 

that  it  had  been  dedicated   to    Sta.  minster  Abbey "  and  the  "Pantheon" 

Csecilia.    In  the  4  compartments  of  its  of  Florence 

pointed  roof  are  figures  of  Saints.  The  j^^  ^^^  „f  gj^  0^  ^j^j^^  ^^ 
Sides  are  covered  with  histories  trom  i  ^  j  •  -ur  i  o/?o 
the  lives  of  SS.  C^ilia,  Valerianus,  «^^Plf  ^  ^  ^^7^  l^^S,  was  com- 
Tiburtius,andUrbanus;the  lower  com!  ?^^^f.^  «Tp  ^Tf'^1  A  • 
paitment  on  the  rt.  containing  the  De-  ^^^^^^^  oi  Cav.  Matas  from  a  design 
position  of  St.  Caecilia  by  St.  Urbanus,  ^l  Cronaca  found  m  the  archives  of 
in  her  sepulchral  urn  in  the  Catacombs  ^^«  convent  the  expense  bemg  de- 
of  St.  Callixtus  at  Rome.  There  are  [^^^f^  ^^  f  .P^^^°  subscription,  at  the 
several  compositions,  all  apparently  ^^^  fj!"^^""^  ^^''''^,  *?i®  ""^r^f  ""i^^ 
by  the  same  hand,  probably  by  Spinello  P^»?  -D^te  Leopold  II.  and  Pius  IX. ; 
Aretino.  "^^  *^®  prmcipal  contnbuter  bemg  a 
.  The  frescoes  recently  discovered  on  countryman  of  own,  Mr.  Sloane,  who 
the  E.  side  of  the  outer  cloister  of  the  liberally  came  forward,  offering  to  make 
Convent  consist  of  a  fine  fragment  of  good  every  deficiency  in  the  funds,  and 
the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  sur-  which  he  has  done  to  the  extent  of  up- 
rounded  by  Saints,  all  having  large  wards  of  13,000Z.  sterling.  It  is  to  this 
glories  round  their  heads,  with  two  generous  offering  that  is  due  to  have 
donatarii,  one  a  man  in  armour,  the  repaired  what  might  have  been  con- 
other  a  nun,  Bevei*al  of  the  female  sidered  a  want  of  national  respect  to 
heads  are  very  beautiful.  This  fresco,  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
from  its  excellent  execution,  is  sup-  have  found  a  resting-place  within  the 
posed  to  have  been  painted  by  Giotto,  hallowed  walls  of  Sta.  Croce.  It  is  a 
or  his  school.  The  2  Heads  in  the  very  beautiful  specimen  of  ornamental 
National  Gallery  in  London,  formerly  architecture,  composed  of  white  and  red 
in  the  Rogers  collection,  and  those  in  the  marble  and  green  serpentine.  Over  the 
CapellaAmmanati  of  theCampo  Santo  doors  are  3  bas-reliefs  relative  to  the 
at  Pisa,  which  are  known  to  have  been  history  of  the  Cross  ;  the  central  one, 
taken  from  a  wall  in  the  Carmine  ch.  ^  remarkable  work  by  Dupre  of  Flo- 
or cloister,  probably  formed  portions  of  rence— the  arms  of  Florence,  of  the 
similar  groups.  In  another  part  of  this  (>uelfs  and  Ghibellines,  are  in  coloured 
cloister  are   some   figures  of   monks,  marbles  above 

.  with  traces  of  a  landscape,  fragments  of       ^he  steeple,*  erected  not  many  years 
a  large  composition  m  the  style  of  ^^   an  expense  of  10,000  scudi, 

Masaccio.     There  is  little  doubt  that  ^  ^    monument    of   bad.  tast^,   and 

the  whole  of  this   cloister  waa   once  ^^^^.     ^^^  of  keepmg  with  the  style 

covered  with  pamtmgs    the  two  por-  ^f  the  church.     It  was  originaUy  beg\m 

rs%t?n:re^i^ail^.  '^"^^  ^'^  ^^^^  according  to  a  design  of  L^^^^^^ 

Church  of  Santa  Croce,  the  principal  «^^  ^*  i^^  ^•^-  ^^gle  <>f  the  fa9ade, 

church  in  Florence,  of  the  Minor  Con-  f"^  t\^^^  ^"^^^T   i,    7  i     ^'''''" 

ventuals  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  ^^«'  but  remamed  unfinished,  and  was 

or  Black  Friars.     St.  Francis  sent  his  ^^^^^^  *  ^^^  ^^^  '^^• 
earliest  colony  to  this   city  in  1212,       Interior.    In  the  W.  front  is  a  fine 

who,  after  some  migrations,  were  located  rose  window  with  stained  glass,  repre- 

in  this  magnificent  building,  of  which  senting  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 

the    first    stone  was   laid  with  great  Ohiberti.    The  floor,  of  brick,  is  covered 

pomp    in    1294.       Amolfo  was    the  with  numerous  sepulchral  slabs.   Many 

architect.     It  is  460  ft.  long  and  134  oftheearUer&t€imNfey3\o^-c^viS.-,'Cw!«Rk 

ft.  wide  across  the  nave  and  two  aisles,  effigies  ate  mW^aXm^  Sxwa.  ^^'Sk  ^'^'*'- 
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tume.  Others  are  inlaid  with  coloured 
marbles,  in  admirable  preservation,  and 
of  beautiful  designs.  The  slab  tomb  of 
John  Ketterich,  or  Kerrich  (spelt  Cat- 
rick  on  the  stone),  successively  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  Lichfield,  and  Exeter, 
and  who,  sent  upon  an  embassy  from 
Henry  V.  to  Pope  Martin  V.,  died 
shortly  after  liis  arrival  in  Florence, 
1419,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
church.  Few  of  the  other  names  in 
this  pavement  have  any  interest  be- 
yond the  walls  of  Florence.  The  ch. 
consists  of  a  very  wide  nave  and  lateral 
aisles,  separated  by  7  fine  pointed  arches, 
supported  on  octagonal  Italian  Go- 
thic colunms,  with  a  gallery  above, 
which  runs  round  the  edifice.  There 
are  two  transepts,  which  have  been 
lengthened  since  the  first  erection  of  the 
edifice.  The  chapels  are  in  the  aisles, 
resting  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  latter ; 
there  are  6  in  either  aisle,  and  4  in  each 
transept,  besides  the  two  larger  ones 
opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  latter. 
On  entering  the  ch.  by  the  great  W. 
door,  the  first  monument  on  the  rt.  is 
of  A.  Targioni  the  chemist,  and  near 
it  that  of  Sestini  the  numismatist. 
Beyond  the  first  altar,  in  this  aisle, 
over  which  there  is  a  painting  of  Christ 
and  the  two  Thieves  on  the  Cross, 
is  the  tomb  of  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti.  The  statues  of  the  three  sister 
arts.  Painting  by  Battista  JLorenzi, 
Sculpture  by  Cioli^  and  Architecture  by 
Oiovanni  delV  Opera,  appear  as  mour- 
ners. The  bust,  by  Lorenzi,  was  consi- 
dered amost  faithful  likeness.  The  figure 
of  Architecture  is  the  finest:  that  of 
Painting  was  originally  intended  for 
Sculpture,  and  some  marks  of  its  origi- 
nal destination  remain.  It  has  been  said 
that  M.  Angelo  chose  the  site  of  the 
monument  himself,  in  order  that,  when 
the  doors  of  the  church  were  open,  he 
might  see  firom  his  tomb  the  cupola  of 
the  cathedral.  A  better  reason  is  that 
the  adjoining  chapel  belonged  to  the 
Buonarotti  family,  who  continued,  un- 
til its  extinction  a  few  years  ago,  to 
be  buried  beneath.  Over  the  altar  of 
the  Buonarotti  chapel  is  a  painting, 
Christ  falling    under    thp  Cbross,  by 


Vasari.  Between  the  second  and 
third  chapels  is  the  colossal  monument 
to  Dante,  by  Ricci;  a  poor  production, 
raised  by  subscription  in  1829.  The 
inscription,  "  A  majoribus  ter  firus- 
tra  decretum,"  refers  to  the  successive 
effbrts  of  the  Florentines  to  recover  his 
remains  and  raise  a  monument  to  their 
great  coimtryman,  who  Ues  buried  at 
Ravenna.  It  was  on  a  petition  to  Leo  X. 
to  that  efiTect  that  Michael  Angelo  in 
1519  offered  to  undertake  the  work,  add- 
ing the  following  prayer : — "  lo  Michel 
Angelo,  scultore,  il  medessimo  a  Vostra 
Santita  supplico,  offrendomi  al  Divino 
Poetafctre  Ui  sepoUura  sua  chondecente, 
e  in  loco  onorevole  in  questa  cittaJ'* 
How  much  the  arts  have  to  regret  that- 
this  petition  was  not  listened  to !  Be- 
yond the  third  chapel,  with  a  painting 
of  Christ  going  to  Mount  Calvary,  is 
Alfieri*8  monument,  by  Canova,  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  Countess  of  Al- 
bany ;  and  beyond  the  fourth,  with  a 
painting  of  Clmst  shown  to  the  people, 
that  of  Machiavelli,  by  Innocenzo  Spi' 
nazzi,  raised  in  1787,  from  a  subscrip- 
tion set  on  foot  byEarlCowper :  beyond 
the  fifth,  which  has  a  painting  of  Christ 
in  the  Garden,  that  of  Lanzi,  the  cele- 
brated writer  on  Italian  art,  by  Cfius 
Belli.  Further  on  is  a  fresco  repre- 
senting St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St. 
Francis,  by  Andrea  del  Castagno, 
and  a  marble  group  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, by  JDoncUello.  Beyond  the  side 
door  leading  to  the  cloisters  is  the  ele- . 
gant  monument  of  Leonardo  Bruni,  sur- 
named  Aretino,  from  his  birthplace, 
Arezzo. — "  In  the  constellation  of 
scholars  who  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of 
favour  in  the  palace  of  Cosimo  de'  Me- 
dici, Leonardo  Aretino  was  one  of  tlie 
oldest  and  most  prominent.  He  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  1444,  and  is  one 
of  the  six  illustrious  dead  who  repose 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  Madame 
de  Stael  unfortunately  confoimded  this 
respectable  scholar,  in  her  Corinne, 
with  Pietro  Aretino :  I  well  remember 
that  tJgo  Foscolo  could  never  contain 
his  vn-ath  against  her  for  this  mistake." 
— Hallam,  The  monument  is  by  Ber^ 
nardo  RosselinL    Above  is  a  good  has- 
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relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Ver- 
rocchio.    Beyond  this  is  the  tomb  of  the 
botanist  Michele  (ob.  1737)  ;  and  far- 
ther on  that  of  the  natural  philosopher 
NobUi,  erected  by  Leopold  II.,  who  had 
protected  him  in  his  exile.   Over  the 
altar,  between  these  two  monuments,  is 
a  painting  representing  the  entrance  of 
Christ  to  Jerusalem.     Crossing  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the   church,  in  the 
N.  aisle,  and  on  the  1.  of  the  great  en- 
trance, is  a  large  picture  of  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  by  Bronzino.   Near  the 
side  door  is  a  monument  to  Giovanni 
Targioni,  one  of  the  most  eminent  natu- 
ralists of  the  last  century,  and  that  of 
Filicaja,  which  stood  in  the  ch.  of  San 
Pietro  Maggiore.  Between  the  first  and 
second  chapels  is  the  monument  to  GaU- 
leo,  by  Foggini,  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  heirs  of  his  favourite  pupil  Vin- 
cenzo  Viviani,  in  1737,  nearly  a  centy. 
after  the  death  of  its  illustrious  occupant. 
Gtklileo  was  first  buried  in  a  comer  of 
the  chapel  of  SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano, 
within  the  convent,  although  he  had 
expressed  a  desire  on  his  death-bed  that 
he  should  be  buried  alongside  his  pupil 
Viviani ;  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  family  of  the  latter  to  carry  his 
dying  request  into  execution,  so  vindic- 
tively inveterate  was  the  feeling  against 
his  memory  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
and  the  court  of  Bome,  that  permis- 
sion to  remove  his  bones  into  the  ch. 
was  only  obtained  on  the  accession  of 
a  Florentine  pope,  Clement  XII.  (Cor- 
sini),  in  1737.    Notwithstanding  this 
persecution,  and  with  the  Inquisition 
sitting  in  the  very  convent  of  Sta.  Croce, 
one  of  the  confraternity  of  St.  Francis, 
whose  name  deserves  to  be  handed  down 
to    posterity,  Fra   Gabriele   Pierozzi, 
placed  a  bust  of  the  philosopher,  with 
an  honorary  inscription,  over  his  first 
resting-place.       Beyond    the    second 
chapel  is  the  monument  of  Signorini, 
by  Ricci ;  and  further  on  that  of  Lami, 
the  Florentine  historian.      Over  the 
fourth  altar  is  Vasar^s  picture  of  the 
Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  and  beyond 
it  the  monument  of  Angelo.  Tavanti. 
Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  altars  is 
that  erected  bj  Jjeopold  II.  to  his 


patriotic  minister,  Count  Fossombroni, 
a  poor  work  of  art ;  the  bust  is  by  Bctv 
tolinii  quite  unworthy  of  the  artist,  and 
of  the  eminent  man  whose  features  it 
is  intended  to  represent.  Beyond  the 
door  leading  out  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the 
tomb  of  C.  Marsuppini,  by  Desiderio 
da  SettignanOf  a  fine  example  of  what 
it  is  the  fashion  to  designate  as  Cinque- 
cento  Italian  art.  The  tombs  of  this 
class  are  of  a  very  uniform  type  —  a 
highly  ornamented  urn  on  which  lies 
a  recumbent  figure  ;  and,  above,  a  me- 
dallion usually  representing  in  relief 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  Marsuppini  (b. 
1399,  d.  1453),  chancellor  or  secre- 
tary of  the  republic  of  Florence,  and 
one  of  the  proteges  of  Cosimo  de'  Me- 
dici, enjoyed,  while  living,  a  high  repu- 
tation for  eloquence  and  abih^.  The 
picture  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  by  Vasari.  Beyond  the  6th  altar,  and 
near  the  N.  transept,  are  the  monuments 
of  the  physician  Cocchi,  and  of  Raphael 
Morghen,  the  celebrated  engraver,  the 
latter  in  the  cinquecento  style :  it  was 
erected  in  1854  by  his  friends  and 
pupils. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  church  is  not 
in  its  original  state,  having  been  altered 
by  Vasari.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
cnapels,  which  contain  some  remark- 
able frescoes  by  early  masters,  though 
many  have  been  effaced.  In  order 
to  explain  their  contents  more  clearly, 
we  have  inserted  a  ground-plan  sketch ; 
referring  to  which,  we  will  point  out  the 
principal  objects  of  interest. 

Beginning  in  the  N.  transept,  A  is 
the  Capella  Salviati  (now  Aldobrati' 
dini  Borghese),  which  contains  in  the 
recess  a  the  monument  of  the  Countess 
Zamoyska,  of  the  great  Polish  house 
of  Czartoryska ;  it  is  one  of  BaHolin^s 
best  works  ; — and  one  lately  erected  to 
the  eminent  natural  philosopher  Mel- 
loni.  B  is  the  Capella  di  SS.  Ludovico 
e  Bartolommeo ;  at  1,  under  a  Gothic 
canopy,  is  the  monument  of  a  member 
of  the  Bardi  family,  to  whom  this,  and 
several  other  chapels  in  Santa  Croce, 
belonged.  It  corresponds  in  style  of 
architecture  wilVv  ^V^aXi  \xv  >i>cvft  '^«».'^-^- 
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tures  are  ruder.  At  3  is  Donatello's 
Crucifix,  but  covered  over.  It  was  one  of 
his  early  works  :  and,  being  proud  of 
it,  he  showed  it  with  exultation  to 
Brunelleschi,  who  told  him,  "che  gli 
pareva  che  egli  avesse  messo  in  croce 
iin  contadino."  —  The  sequel  will  be 
hereafter  told  at  S.  Maria  Novella. 
Over  a  side  door  opening  out  of 
this  chapel  is  a  good  Madonna  and 
Child,  by  Giotto.  C,  the  Capella 
Nicolin%  is  rich  with  fine  inlaid  and 
coloured  marbles.  Around  the  walls 
are  grand  statues  of  Moses  (some- 
thing Uke  that  by  Michael  Angelo  on 
the  tomb  of  Pope  Juhus  II.)  and 
Aaron  —  Humility  —  Modesty  taming 
a  Unicom — Prudence,  by  Francavilla. 
The  Sibyls,  in  fresco,  by  II  Vblterrano, 
about  1560,  are  fine.  The  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Bronzino,  is  a  good 
picture,  and  interesting  as  having  been 
left  unfinished  by  the  death  of  the 
artist.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
by  the  same  master  is  also  good,  though 
too  dark  and  heavy  in  colour.  D,  Ca- 
pella di  S.  Silvestro;  at  4  is  the  tomb 
of  Bettino  (Ubertino)  de*  Bardi,  with 
a  fresco  by  Giottino  mentioned  in  Va- 
fiarj.  The  upper  part  is  now  destroyed, 
having  been  repainted.     Nothing  re- 
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mains  but  the  kneeling  figure  of  Uber- 
tino, and  this  is  solemn  and  expressive, 
and  evidently  a  portrait.  At  5  is  Christ 
laid  in  the  Sepulchre,  "  given  by  some 
to  Giottino.  It  has  been  repainted,  but 
it  is  more  in  the  style  of  Taddeo  Gaddi. 
It  particularly  resembles  the  picture  of 
the  same  subject  attributed  to  him  in 
the  Accademia,  both  in  conception  and 
details,  especially  in  the  tomb,  which 
in  both  is  inlaid  with  painted  marble 
panels  of  various  colours.  In  the 
centre  of  the  painted  sepulchral  urn 
in  which  the  body  of  the  Savioiu*  is 
about  being  laid,  is  a  medalhon  of 
a  female  figure  in  adoration,  in  the 
peculiar  head-dress,  bound  under  the 
chin,  of  which  Taddeo  Gaddi  is  so 
fond."  At  6,  on  each  side  of  the  altar, 
are  S.  Romulus  and  S.  Cenobius,  much 
injured.  At  7  are  three  frescoes,  by 
Giottino,  from  the  life  of  S.  Silvester, 
but  half  efiaced,  and  difficult  to  make 
out.  They  are  agreeably  grouped,  and 
remind  one  of  Giotto,  in  a  way  dis- 
advantageous to  Giottino,  whose  heads 
are  at  once  more  finished  and  have  less 
life.  He  has,  however,  much  power, 
and  the  expression  of  death  in  one  or 
two  of  the  bodies  is  true  and  fine.  The 
central  pamting  m  V)aa  \o^et  ^v«v^^,\sv 
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wliicli  the  saint  is  blessing  two  men 
kneeling,  is  perhaps  the  b^t  of  these 
frescoes. — E,  Capella  dei  Pulcij  over 
the  altar  is  a  good  group  of  painted 
figures  and  terracotta  statues  by  Luca 
della  Kobbia.  The  frescoes  on  the 
walls  are  by  Bernardo  Daddi,  and 
represent  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Law- 
rence on  one  side,  and  of  St.  Stephen 
on  the  other.  The  two  chapels  D 
and  E  contain  fine  painted  glass.  The 
chapel  F,  belonging  to  the  Bicasoli 
family,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Anthony 
of  Padua,  has  been  recently  restored, 
and  decorated  with  paintings  by  Saba- 
telli.  In  the  next,  marked  G-,  there  is 
nothing  worthy  of  notice.  The  Tolos- 
chi  chapel,  now  Spinelli,  H,  was  for- 
merly covered  with  firescoes  by  Giotto, 
but  they  have  been  irretrievably  de- 
stroyed, and  covered  with  modem 
paintings  by  Martellini.  Behind  the 
high  altar  is  the  Choir  occupying  the 
lofty  tribune,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  frescoes  in  10  compartments  by 
Agnolo  Gaddi,  representing  the  le- 
gends connected  with  the  discovery 
of  the  True  Cross,  and  on  the  vault 
the  four  Evangelists ;  the  windows 
are  filled  with  richly-coloured  glass, 
but  the  beautifrd  stalls  by  Manno 
di  Cori,  which  once  existed  here,  have 
long  since  been  destroyed.  X,  Capella 
dei  Bardi  della  Liberia,  The  whole 
of  this  chapel  is  covered  with  frescoes 
by  CHotto,  They  had  remained,  like 
those  in  the  adjoining  one,  under  a 
thick  coating  of  whitewash  for  many 
years,  and  were  only  laid  bare  in 
Oct.  1853  by  the  zeal,  and  at  the 
expense,  of  one  of  the  friars  of  the 
convent;  they  have,  of  course,  been 
partially  restored,  but  with  much  skill 
and  judgment.  These  frescoes  were 
painted  between  1296  and  1304.  They 
represent  scenes  in  the  life  of  St. 
Francis.  Looking  towards  the  altar, 
and  on  the  1.  in  the  upper  compart- 
ments, we  see  St.  Francis  abandoning 
the  world  to  follow  a  holy  life  ;  lower 
down  St.  Antony  preaching  to  St.  Francis 
and  his  brethren  at  Aries ;  and  in  the 
lowermost  St.  Francis,  dead,  is  sur- 
rounded bv  his  brethren  weeping  over 


him.  In  the  l.-hand  comer  of  this 
fresco  Giotto  has  introduced  portraits 
of  Amolfo  and  his  father,  the  latter  in 
a  black  cap.  On  the  opposite  wall,  in 
the  upper  compartment,  we  see  St. 
Francis  presenting  the  rules  of  his  order 
to  Pope  Honorius  III. ;  lower  down 
St.  Francis  before  the  Sultan,  offer- 
ing to  walk  through  the  fire  if  the 
Sultan  and  his  followers  would  em- 
brace Christianity ;  and  below,  the  Con- 
fession of  the  Saint,  surroimded  by 
friars,  and  his  dream.  On  each  side 
of  the  window  are  paintings  of  St. 
Louis  of  Toulouse,  St.  Louis  King  of 
France,  S.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and 
Ste.  Claire,  all  much  restored  and 
repainted ;  and  in  the  circular  spaces 
in  the  vault  figures  of  St.  Francis, 
Poverty,  Charity,  and  Obedience.  Be- 
hind the  altar  is  a  very  interesting 
picture,  always  kept  covered,  Cima- 
bue^s  portrait  of  St.  Francis,  of  which 
Vasari  says,  "  Lo  ritrasse  (il  che  fu 
cosa  nuova  in  que'  tempi)  di  naturale 
come  seppe  il  meglio."  The  saint  is 
standing,  the  face  drawn  full  front, 
and  very  much  in  the  Greek  manner ; 
it  is  much  harder  and  more  rude  in 
drawing  than  Cimabue*s  Madonnas  of 
the  Academy  and  Sta.  Maria  Novella, 
and  more  rigid,  yet  with  greater  power 
and  expression.  The  face  is  emaciated 
and  severe,  the  comers  of  the  mouth 
drawn  down,  the  stigmata  round  and 
dark.  Notwithstanding  Vasari' s  asser- 
tion, it  is  more  probable  that  this 
painting  is  by  Magaritone,  by  whom 
there  are  similar  ones  in  the  churches 
of  San  Francesco  at  Pistoia  and 
Pisa,  and  in  the  Museo  Cristiano 
at  the  Vatican ;  in  every  case  it 
is  a  very  interesting  specimen  of 
early  art.  Round  the  picture  is 
an  interesting  series  of  20  small 
paintings,  4;reated  in  a  quaint,  forcible, 
and  delightful  way,  and  rich  in  move- 
ment and  composition.  On  the  pier 
between  this  and  the  next  chapel  is  one 
of  the  inscriptions  in  bronze  to  the 
memory  of  citizens  of  Florence  who  were 
killed  during  the  war  of  1849.  This, 
and  a  avxaV\»x  oxift  m «» wyct«i's^'2rc»Sccsv\|^ 
part  oi  Wie  cV.,  ^es^  Tcvftsss^^-*^"^  "^'^ 
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instigation  of  the  Austrian  military 
authorities,  to  the  chapel  in  the  For- 
tezza  da  Basso,  from  whence  they  were 
replaced  here  with  great  ceremony  and 
rejoicing  in  June  1859.  L,  Ca^ella 
Feruxxi^  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist ;  the  picture  over  the  altar,  re- 
presenting the  Virgin,  S.  B-och,  and 
S.  Sebastian,  is  by  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
This  chapel  is  also  covered  with  fres- 
coes by  Giotto  relating  to  the  patron 
Saint,  the  two  St.  Johns,  which  were 
also,  until  lately  (1862),  covered  with 
whitewash,  and  which  have  been  imco- 
vered  at  the  expense  of  Cav.  Peruzzi, 
present  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  owner  of  the 
chapel.  On  one  side  are  subjects  relative 
to  the  life  of  St.  John  the  EvangeUst,  on 
the  other  to  the  Baptist,  luookmff  to- 
wards the  altar,  on  the  wall  to  the  rt., 
in  3  compartments,  are  represented — 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  composing  his 
Gospel  in  the  Island  of  Patmos;  in 
the  second,  St.  John  resuscitating 
Drusiana,  a  beautiful  and  well-pre- 
served composition,  most  of  the  figures 
in  the  diiferent  groups  being  evidently 
portraits;  in  the  third  range  is  the 
Evangelist  ascending  from  the  grave  to 
heaven,  where  he  is  received  by  our 
Saviour  and  the  Apostles.  Upon  the 
opposite  wall,  the  subjects,  all  relative 
to  John  the  Baptist,  are  also  arranged 
in  8  compartments.  Above  in  the 
lunette,  Zacharias  receiving  teom  the 
angel  the  announcement  that  he  will 
be  blessed  with  a  son;  below,  the 
Birth  of  the  Baptist,  EUzabeth  on 
one  side,  and  the  infant  presented  to 
Zacharias  on  the  other  ;  and  lower 
still  the  Banquet  at  Herod's  house, 
where  Herod,  seated  at  a  table  with 
two  other  guests,  receives  the  head  of 
St.  John  m>m  a  soldier :  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  playing  on  a  violin  is  not 
unlike  Perugino's  treatment  of  similar 
subjects.  On  one  side  nearest  the  altar 
Salome  is  presenting  the  Baptist's  head 
to  Herodias  on  a  platter.  These  fine 
paintings  were  found  little  injured; 
the  colours  are  still  brilliant ;  the  best 
js  the  resuscitation  of  Prusiana ;  they 
^re  Inquired  little  restoration,  except 


the  replacing  the  relief  glories  round 
the  heads  of  the  principal  personages. 
M, — Cwpella  JRicardi,  formerly  Giugni, 
purchased,  some  years  ago,  by  the 
Buonaparte  family ;  it  was  also  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Giotto,  now  irretriev- 
ably lost.  The  modem  picture  over  the 
altar,  representing  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  is  by  Bezzuoli ;  in  this  chapd. 
are  the  monuments  of  Julie  Clary,  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  King  of 
Spain,  by  Pampaloni ;  and  of  Ohariotte 
Buonaparte,  their  daughter,  the  wife 
of  the  only  brother  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French,  by  Bartolini. 
The  next,  N,  Capella  Soderini,  was 
painted  by  Taddeo  Gaddi:  the  more 
modem  pictures  of  San  Lorenzo  and 
S.  Francis  are  by  Passignajio  and 
M.  RoaselU ;  the  Lunettes  of  the 
roof  by  Giovanni  da  S.  Giovanni. 
In  the  Capella  Velluti,  marked  O  on 
our  plan,  are  strange  legendary  repre- 
sentations by  the  Giotto  schooL  At 
12,  St.  Michael  and  a  Dragon,  much 
in  the  manner  of  Spinello  Aretino; 
and  at  11  is  some  legend  of  an  ox  in  a 
cavern  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  &c. ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  opinion 
about  their  merits,  as  the  chapel  is  very 
deficient  in  light.  In  P,  the  corridor 
leading  to  the  sacristy,  is  a  monument 
to  the  sculptor  Bartolini,  and  No.  17  is 
the  Crucifix,  said  to  be  that  sent  by 
Margheritone  to  Farinata  degli  Uberti, 
after  his  defence  of  Florence.  The 
chapel  Q,  called  Capella  dei  Mediei, 
and  also  del  Noviziato^  dedicated  to 
SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano,  was  erected 
for  Cosimo  Pater  Patriae  by  Michelozzi, 
and  subsequently  restored  by  Vasari. 
It  contains  several  good  paintings  of 
the  Giotto  school.  The  pictures  are 
numbered.  No.  31,  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints,  in  5  com- 
partments, bearing  the  date  1372,  by 
Neri  di  JBicci.  33,  four  enthroned 
Saints,  with  the  symbols  of  the 
EvangeUsts  above,  probably  by  Or- 
cagna,  23,  a  fine  picture,  probably 
by  Giotto  J  representing  the  Madonna 
and  eight  full-length  Saints,  painted 
upon  a  gold  ground.  22,  St.  Bernar- 
dino of  Siena.    2.1,  ^V..  K\i\A!io\Y3  Ab- 
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bot,  with  his  miracles  on  either  side. 
And  near  the  altar,  27,  St.  Au- 
gustin.  A  beautiful  Communicato- 
rio  by  Mmo  da  Fiesole,  formerly 
in  the  church  of  le  Murate,  and  a 
handsome  altar-front  in  coloured  mar- 
bles in  the  cinquecento  style,  over 
which  is  a  bas-reUef  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Benedetto  da 
Bovezzano.  Oyer  the  altar  is  a  good 
work  of  Luca  della  JRobbia  ;  it  was  to 
the  rt.  of  this  altar  that  the  remains 
of  Gralileo  lav  neglected  for  nearly  a 
cent.  (p.  115.)  A  modem  monument 
to  a  French  lady.  Mile.  Favreau, 
has  been  lately  placed  here.  The  bas- 
relief  of  the  Ascent  to  Heaven  of  the 
deceased,  with  a  view  of  Florence  be- 
low, has  been  much  admired.  The 
Sacbistt,  S,  is  rich  in  paintings,  and 
little  altered  from  what  it  was  in  olden 
times,  except  that  the  paintings  by  €^- 
oUo,  which  ornamented  the  doors  of 
the  presses,  have  been  removed  to  the 
Galleria  delle  Belle  Arti.  The  S.  wall 
is  covered  with  frescoes  attributed  to 
Nicola  di  Piero  Gerinif  and  other 
pupils  of  Giotto,  representing  our 
Saviour  bearing  the  Cross,  his  Cru- 
cifixion, Besurrection,  and  Ascension. 
The  Binuccini  chapel,  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  sacristy  by  a  hand- 
some iron  railing,  is  entirely  covered 
with  frescoes  now  generally  attributed 
to  Ghiovanni  da  Milano,  a  pupil  of 
Taddeo  OuddPsy  representing  subjects 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  Mary 
Magdalen — the  Nativity,  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  the  Marriage  of 
the  Virgin,  Salutation,  &c.,  nearly 
repetitions  of  the  paintings  in  the 
Baroncelli  chapel.  In  the  painting  of 
one  of  the  lower  compartments,  repre- 
senting the  dream  of  a  merchant  at 
Marseilles,  the  artist  has  introduced 
several  portraits,  amongst  others  that 
of  F.  Kinuccini,  his  hands  hidden 
under  his  wide  sleeves.  On  the  curve 
of  the  arch  are  half- figures  of  the  12 
Apostles,  and  on  its  piers  4  saints  of 
the  Franciscan  order.  The  Ancona 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  surrounded  by 
Saints,  over  the  altar,  is  also  probably 
hj  Giovanni  da  MUano,     TJiere  are  2 


very  good  painted  crucifixes,  carried  in 
processions,  several  pictmres  on  the  walls, 
and  some  good  presses  in  Tarsia  work 
in  the  Sacristy.  Be-entering  the  ch.  on 
the  1.,  is  B,  the  Capella  del  Baroncelli, 
At  13  are  some  of  the  best  frescoes  of 
Taddeo  Gaddi,  in  Florence.  In  the 
lunette,  the  Expulsion  of  Joachim  j 
from  the  Temple;  and  beneath,  th<r"  7 
Meeting  of  Joacliim  and  Anna,  the  ' 
Birth  of  the  Virgin,  her  Betrothal  and 
Marriage.  On  each  side  and  above  the 
window  of  the  chapel,  the  Saluta- 
tion and  Annunciation,  with  the  Angel 
appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  At  14  is  a  dead 
Christ  in  marble,  by  B.  BandineUi, 
which  partly  conceals  a  fine  tempera 
picture  at  15,  in  5  compartments,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  cen- 
tral one,  with  numerous  Saints  in  the 
others,  by  Giotto,  inscribed  with  his 
name,  and  with  a  predella  below.  At 
16  is  a  fine  fresco,  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  with  St.  Thomas  before  the 
empty  Sepulchre  below,  by  Sebastiano 
Mainardi,  or  da  San  CHmiffnano,  from 
a  cartoon  of  his  master,  Ghirlandajo. 
At  17  is  a  monument  to  one  of  the  Mar- 
telli  family  ;  the  sculptures  on  it  are  by 
Niccolo  da  Pisa.  The  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  T,  contains  the  monument 
of  the  widow  of  the  last  Pretender  of  . 
the  House  of  Stuart,  the  Countess  of  . 
Albany,  who  died  at  Florence  in  1824, 
by  Santarelli.  In  this  chapel  Vasari 
has  painted  the  Last  Supper  over  the 
altar.  Two  statues  by  Luca  della 
Bobbia,  of  St.  Dominick  and  St.  Ber- 
nardino, are  good  specimens  of  this 
style  of  sculpture.  The  paintings 
over  the  altar  in  the  rt.  aisle  are — 
1.  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 
Salviati ;  2.  The  Crucifixion,  by  Santi 
di  Tito;  3.  Christ  falling  under  the 
Cross,  by  Vasari ;  4.  Christ  shown 
to  the  people ;  5.  Our  Saviour  tied 
to  the  column  and  scourged  ;  6.  Christ 
with  Disciples  in  the  Q-arden,  by 
T,  Spinazzi;  and,  7.  The  Entrance 
of  the  Saviour  to  Jerusalem,  by  Cfigoli 
and  Biliverti, 

One  wot\l  oi  «i\.  ol  ^n»X.  ^m^^sscjr^ 
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Benedetto  da  Majano.  It  is  of  red 
and  white  marble,  and  in  the  cinque- 
cento  style.  The  bas-reliefs  are, — Pope 
Honorius  III.  confirming  the  Rules  of  the 
Order ;  St.  Francis  walking  uninjured 
through  the  fire  before  the  Sidtan ;  St. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata ;  the 
Death  of  the  Saint ;  the  Martyrdom  of 
Five  Brethren  of  the  Order  in  Mauri- 
tania. Underneath  are  five  figures, 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Fortitude,  and 
Justice.  In  the  central  nave,  at  V  and 
W,  have  been  recently  placed  two  colos- 
sal groups;  one  by  Bartolini,  to  the 
memory  of  Leon  Batista  Alberti,  with  a 
pedantic  inscription  by  Nicolini;  a  poor 
work,  left  unfinished  at  the  sculptor's 
death  ;  the  other,  on  the  opposite  side, 
by  Santerelli,  is  a  statue  of  the  last  de- 
scendant of Alberti,at  whoseexpenseboth 
these  memorials  had  been  executed. 
Over  the  principal  entrance,  looking 
into  the  nave,  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
St.  Louis,  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  by 
Donatella ;  it  formerly  stood  in  a  niche 
on  the  old  feu^ade  of  the  ch. 

Above,  in  a  circle,  are  the  letters  i.  H.  s., 
originally  placed  on  the  front  of  this 
ch.  by  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena  after  the 
plague  in  1437.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  these  initials  to  denote  the  name 
and  mission  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Ho- 
minum  Salvator.  Having  remonstrated 
with  a  maker  of  playing  cards  upon 
the  sinfulness  of  his  calhng,  the  man 
pleaded  poverty,  and  the  needs  of 
riis  family.  "  Oh,"  replied  the  saint, 
"  I  will  help  you  j"  and  vnriting  the 
letters  I.  H.  S.,  he  advised  the  card- 
maker  to  gild  and  paint  these  upon 
cards,  and  sell,  them ;  and  they  took 
greatly.  St.  Bernardino  then  travelled 
the  country,  putting  up  I.  H.  s.  wher- 
ever he  went. 

The  crypt,  which  occupies  all  the 
space  under  the  choir  and  transepts, 
containing  numerous  graves  and  sepul- 
chral memorials,  has  recently  been 
cleared  out ;  in  it  was  buried  Joseph 
Buonaparte  until  his  remains  were  re- 
cently transferred  to  Paris.  The  Buona- 
parte family  of  San  Miniato  is  said  to 

iare  possessed  a  resting-place  in  Sta. 

Cix?oe  In  former  times. 


Many  of  the  glazed  terracottas  by 
Luca  della  Mobbia  are  on  the  walls  of 
the  corridors  of  the  conventual  .build- 
ings. The  smaller  refectory  contains 
a  painting  by  Oiovanni  di  San  Gio' 
vannif  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes :  the  artist  has  introduced  his 
own  portrait,  clad  in  a  red  garment. 
This  chamber  accommodates  all  the 
friars  who  now  Uve  in  the  convent ;  and 
they  have  let  out  the  Great  Refectory 
as  a  carpet  manufactory,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  from  the  comer  of  the  Piazza 
di  Santa  Croce.  Yet  here  the  whole 
western  wall  is  covered  by  well-pre- 
served frescoes  by  Giotto  and  his  school. 
They  are  divided  into  6  compartments ; 
at  the  bottom  is  the  Last  Supper, — 
"a  grand  and  solemn  work;"  above, 
in  the  centre,  are  the  Boot  of  Jesse, 
and  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  groups 
of  Saints  and  the  two  Marys,  and  on 
each  side  subjects  relative  to  St.  Fran- 
cis and  St.  Louis.  The  cloisters  are 
interesting,  having  been  turned  by  the 
friars  into  aburying-ground,  from  which, 
in  the  face  of  a  law  forbidding  intra- 
mm^l  interment,  they  derived  consider- 
able profit,  a  great  drawback  to  the  sani- 
tary state  of  this  quarter  of  the  town. 
Almost  every  stone  bears  a  memorial, 
an  armorial  bearing,  or  an  inscription. 
The  paintings  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis 
are  not  without  interest.  In  the  outer 
cloister  is  the  chapel  of  the  Pazzi  family, 
built  by  Brunelleschi,  1420,  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  showing  remark- 
able correctness  in  its  classical  details, 
as  well  as  originality  in  their  combina- 
tion. This  chapel  contains,  beneath  its 
imdecorated  dome,  the  4  EvangeUsts, 
and  on  the  walls  the  12  Apostles,  &c., 
in  terracotta,  by  Luca  della  Bobbia, 
The  angels  in  marble,  over  the  entrance, 
supporting  the  Pazzi  arms,  are  by 
JDonaiello.  The  monviment  of  Gastone 
della  Torre,  patriarch  of  Aquileja, 
on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  eh., 
is  attributed  to  Agostino  da  Siena. 
The  N.  side  of  Santa  Croce  was 
once  surroimded  by  an  arcade,  now 
walled  up  and  converted  into  shops ; 
the  only  part  preserved  open  is  the  en- 
;  trance  lo  Wie  c\i\xt^\i  Tksax  tW  "fii*  tran- 
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Bept,  in  which  we  two  tombs  of  the 
lltli  century;  one  of  FraoeeBco  du' 
Pairi,  attributed  to  Ifiao  the  son  of 
Andrea  Piiaiui;  the  other,  of  ruil^r 
workmanship,  is  that  of  Alamanni  dei 
Caraeoioli,  ob.  1337. 

The  Fiazia  of  Sla.  Croce  i»  regnlnv 
and  spaciouB,  On  the  rt.-hand  t,\Ae.. 
when  looking  to  the  church,  ia  tlie 
Palatzo  of  mccolodelV  Antella,  tin, 
lieutenant  or  deputy  of  Cosinio  II.  in 
the  academy  of  design.  It  is  corered 
with  frescoes,  remBrkable,  besides  thtir 
elegance,  for  hiiTing  been  eiecuted  in 
27  davs,  in  1620.  The  subjects  are 
mythological  and  allegorical;  faded, 
but  of  merit,  being  by  the  best  artists 
w)io  Nourished  at  that  period. 

The  deraooracy  of  Florence  established 
its  power  in  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce, 
in  the  year  1250.  The  government  ol 
the  state  ]iad  been  vested  by  Frederick 
II.  in  the  Qhifaeliine  nobles,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others.  This  oligarcby 
imposed  heavy  t&ies;  and  the  Uberii 
in  particular  hod  given  great  offenro 
by  their  pride.  A  auiMen  tumuK 
arose  i  and  the  goodmen,  as  they  arc 
Styled  by  ViUaai,  assembled  here,  witl  i 
the  determination  of  taking  the  power 
into  their  own  hands,  which  thej  a.c-- 
compliflhed  without  the  slightest  resist- 
ance. Having  made  themeelves  people, 
according  to  the  expreesiTe  term  of  ttii> 
Chronicles,  and  so  well  and  forcibly  ren- 
dered by  Hallam  as  "a  resolution  of  all 
derivative  powers  into  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  popular  will,"  thpy 
elected  Uberto  diLuocaas  Capitanodil 
Topolo,  and  twelve  mihtary  chiefs,  or 
Atuiani  del  Popolo,the  leaders  in  amiu 
of  the  citizens.  Dp  to  this  period  the 
Florentines  were  subject  to  the  Em- 
peror :  from  this  revolution  dated  tho 
free  institutions  and  liberties,  consoli- 
dated by  that  of  1280,  foUowed  by  tlje 
institution  and  election  of  the  Priori. 

Ch.  of  Santo  Feliet  (a  little  bayonil 
the  Piazza  de'  Pitti.  at  the  comer  of  tht: 
Via  Romaua  and  the  Tia  3.  Agostinij), 
It  containa  an  altarpiece,  in  the  3rii 
nhapel  on  1.,  by  Saloator  Busa,  Christ 
and  Peter  waDung  on  tfie  sea;  in  tlic 
Stb  ebapel  on  l,  C&iM,  'tile  Yintin.  and 


Saints,  by  Dam.  Ohirlandaii) ;  and  an 
Ancona,  wiUi  the  Virgin  and  4  Saints, 
by  the  school  of  Giotto,  in  a  chapel  on 
1.  of  the  bigh  altar. 

Ch.  of  Santa  FeticUa,  at  the  S.  side 
of  the  Ponta  Veechio,  on  entering  the 
Via  dei  Guioeiardini— a  ban daome build- 
ing of  the  18th  century  (1736),  erected 
on  tlie  site  of  a  very  early  Christian 
oratory.  Being  the  parish  ch.  of  the 
Court,  it  is  kept  in  good  order;  it 
consists  of  a  nave  and  transept.  The 
first  chapel  on  rt.,  belonging  to  the 
Capponi  family,  and  which  existed 
j  before  the  present  edifice,  ia  from  the 
I  designs  of  Brunelleschi  ;  it  containa  a 
j  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  P./atoi-niB. 
I  Of  the  4  Evangelists  in  the  circular 
I  lunettes  beneath  the  cupola,  3  are  by 
the  same  painter,  the  4th  by  Brommo. 
The  huge  crucifix  in  the  4th  chapel 
is  by  Andrea  da  FieseU.  The  Madonna 
with  4  Saints,  iu  the  5th,  is  by 
Tiiddeo  Gaddi.  In  the  elegant  sacristy, 
opening  out  of  the  rt.-hand  transept, 
and  which  is  attributed  to  Brunel- 
leschi,  are  a  Madonna  and  Child  by 
L.  4i  Credi,  and  a  curioua  pninting  of 
Sta.  Felicitii  by  Spmelto  Aretino.  The 
Nativity,  one  of  the  3  pictures  iu  the 
choir,  ia  by  Simti  di  Tito  ;  the  Aasump. 
tioD  of  the  Vii^,  with  the  two  St. 
Catherines,  in  the  1.  transept,  by  B. 
Franceschini;  and  the  Assumption,  with 
other  paintings,  in  the  1st  ch.  on  1.,  by 
Pocetti. 

In  the  smalt  piazza  in  front  of  this 
ch.  ia  a  column,  on  which  stood  a 
statue  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  r^sed  by 
the  Rossi  family,  one  of  whom  bad 
served  under  that  sanguinary  fanatfc 
in  his  persecution  of  the  Paterini.  The 
BBpuichral  monument  to  Cardinal  de' 
Hossi,  under  the  pori;ico  of  the  ch.,  is 
by  Bjooio  da  JUontelupo. 

Ch.  of  San  ZoTftizo.  The  front  is 
still  a  mass  of  rough  masoniy.  The 
drawings  by  Michael  Angela,  for  the 
completion  of  the  front,  are  in  tiie 
Buonarotti  palace  (p.  14fi).  The  ori- 
ginal basilica  was,  perhaps,  the  oldest 
sacred  ediSco  in  the  city :  it  was 
consecrated  by  St.  Ambrose  in  393; 
but,  having  been  ^b»X\3  iiaML^sA.>yj 
fire  in  the  l&fli.  carAg .,  "*.  's**  Su*«t- 
I  mia«d   thai   i.t  tfoovii  "^b  t*>Mi*-  -^ 
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a  better  style.  The  person  employed, 
and  whose  name  Vasari  conceals,  was 
an  amateur  architect :  "  uno  che  si 
andaTa  dilettando  di  architettura  per 
passatempo."  Some  portions  were 
raised,  when  Giovanni  de'  Medici  re- 
quested Brunelleschi  to  give  his  opinion 
of  the  building :  the  latter  very  openly 
spoke  out,  and  exhorted  his  patron  to 
contribute  influence  and  money  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  more  appropriate 
temple.  The  architect  spoke  to  a  will- 
ing listener;  and  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  Florentines,  of 
which  Giovanni,  and  afterwards  his  son 
Cosimo,  bore  the  greatest  part,  the  pre- 
sent church  was  begun,  the  first  stone 
having  been  laid  in  1425.  The  columns 
of  the  nave,  in  pietra  serena,  are  finely 
proportioned.  Brunelleschi  did  not 
live  to  complete  the  building,  and 
hence  some  alterations  were  made 
which  have  been  found  fault  with. 
Among  the  additions  are  the  ornaments, 
with  the  elevations  of  the  two  doors  of 
the  Sagrestia  Vecchia,  by  Donatello : 
the  raised  space  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
ch.  is  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo  : 
the  altars  of  the  several  chapels  are  of 
more  recent  date. 

'  There  are  two  fine  oblong  pulpits 
in  the  nave,  executed,  after  the  designs 
of  Donatello,  by  his  pupil  Bertoldo. 
The  subjects  of  the  bronze  bas-reliefs 
on  them  represent  the  Passion  and  Re- 
surrection of  our  Lord.  The  finest  are 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  the 
Entombment.  Behind  the  pulpit,  on 
the  1.  side  of  the  nave,  is  a  large  fresco  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Lawrence,  by  Ang. 
Bronzino ;  and  over  the  door  near  it, 
leading  to  the  cloister,  a  richly  sculp- 
tured C5antoria  or  music  gallery.  In 
the  1,  aisle  is  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ment lately  erected  to  Benvenuti  the 
eminent  painter,  who  executed  the  fres- 
coes in  the  Medicean  chapel.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  rt.  transept  are  an  ele- 
gantly sculptured  communicators  over 
the  altar  by  Bono  daSovezzano,  and  the 
huge  sepidchral  urn  in  red  porphyry 
of  the  wife  of  Leopold  II. 
Jjj  the  pavement  before  the  high  altar 
IS  the  sepulchral  memorial  of  Cosimo 


de'  Medici,  or  Cosimo  il  Vecchio,  who 
died  Aug.  1st,  1464,  bearing  on  it  the 
title  of  "  Pater  Patrifie,"  bestowed  upon 
liim  by  public  decree  in  the  year  after 
his  decease.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
space,  inlaid  with  red  and  green  por- 
phyry and  marbles,  marking  the  spot 
under  which  his  remains  lie.  The 
high  altar,  recently  put  up,  is  a  rich 
but  monotonous  mass  of  pietra  dura 
work  :  from  the  choir  behind  it,  open 
bronze  gates,  leading  into  the  Capella 
dei  Depositi.  The  paintings  in  the 
chapels  off  the  aisles  had  not  been 
replaced  in  June  of  the  present  year. 

The  Sagrestia  Vecchia  was  designed 
by  Brunelleschi  before  it  was  settled 
that  he  should  rebuild  the  whole  church. 
The  bas-reliefs,  the  four  evangelists,  and 
the  elevations  of  the  doorways,  are  by 
Donatello.  In  the  cupola  over  the  altar 
is  a  singular  allegorical  painting,  con- 
stellations, planets,  the  moon  in  Taurus, 
and  the  sun  in  Cancer.  The  marble 
screen  before  the  altar  is  very  hand- 
some. The  sarcophagus,  in  the  centre 
of  the  pavement,  of  Giovanni  di  Ave- 
rardo  dei  Medici  (died  1428),  and  of 
his  wife  Picarda,  the  parents  of  Cosimo 
il  Vecchio,  and  the  founders  of  the 
greatness  of  the  family,  is  also  by 
Donatello.  The  tomb  is  elegant,  but 
unfortunately  in  a  measure  hidden  by 
the  table  placed  over  it.  Near  the 
door,  but  better  seen  from  the  chapel 
in  the  adjoining  transept,  is  the  costly 
monument  by  Andrea  VerrocchiOf 
erected  in  1472  by  Lorenzo  and  Giu- 
liano  de'  Medici  to  the  memory  of 
Piero  and  Giovanni,  their  father  and 
uncle:  the  bodies  of  Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano  were  deposited  in  it  in  1559. 
Bound  the  sarcophagus,  composed  of 
an  urn  of  red  porphyry,  are  fine  bronze 
festoons  of  foliage.  A  cabling,  in  bronze, 
over  the  monument,  is  also  a  noblo  spe- 
cimen of  the  perfection  of  metal- work  in 
the  15thoenty.  The  bust  of  St.  Lorenzo 
over  the  door  is  by  Donatello.  That  of 
Cosimo  Pater  PatrisB  is  by  a  contem- 
porary sculptor. 

In  the  Sagrestia  Nuova,  or  Ca* 
'pella  dei  Depositi  (^Idcb.  o^na  into 
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the  rt.-hand  transept,  and  to  which 
admittance  can  be  obtained  from 
9  a.m.  to  mid-day),  erected  by  Michel- 
angelo, we  have  a  building  planned  for 
its  monuments,  and  the  monuments 
executed  for  the  building  which  con- 
tains them.  The  monuments  are  those 
of  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de*  Medici. 
Giuliano  was  the  third  son  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  younger  brother  con- 
sequently of  Leo  X.,  and  father  of 
Cardinal  IpoUto  :  he  was  created  Due 
de  Nemours  by  Francis  I.,  and  died  in 
1516,  in  his  37th  year:  the  allegorical 
figures  on  his  monument  represent  Day 
and  Night.  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Pietro, 
and  grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent, was  created  Duke  of  Urbino  by  his 
uncle  Leo  X.  In  1518  he  married  Made- 
leine de  Boulogne,  of  the  royal  house 
of  France :  the  sole  fruit  of  this  imion 
was  Catherine  dei  Medici,  afterwards 
the  queen  of  Henry  II.  He  died 
in  1519,  surviving  the  birth  of  his 
daughter  only  a  few  days.  ."  The  statue 
of  Lorenzo  is  seated.  He  is  represented 
absorbed  in  thought.  He  rests  his  face 
upon  his  hand,  which  partially  covers 
the  chin  and  mouth.  The  general 
action  is  one  of  perfect  repose,  and  the 
expression  that  of  deep  meditation.  It 
is  impossible  to  look  at  this  figure 
without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the 
mind  that  pervades  it.  For  deep  and 
intense  feeling  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
works  in  existence.  It  has  been  well 
observed  of  this  statue  that  it  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  antique,  but  it  rivals 
the  best  excellences  of  the  ancients  in 
expression  combined  with  repose  and 
dignity." — Westmacottjun.  The  figures 
reclining  at  his  feet  are  intended  to  re- 
present Aurora  and  Twilight,  or  Morn- 
ing and  Evenine. 

The  merit  of  these  sculptures  was 
fully  appreciated  when  they  first  ap- 
peared. Flaxman  says  of  them,  "  These 
recumbent  statues  are  grand  and  mys- 
terious ;  the  characters  and  forms  be- 
speak the  same  mighty  mind  and  hand 
evident  throughout  the  oeihng  of  the 
SiBtine  Chap^  and  the  Last  Judg- 
ment." They  are  praised  in  prose  and 
in  verse^  and  the  2^otte,  in  particular, 


suggested  to  G^iovanni  Battista  Strozzi 
the  elegant  quatrain — 

**  La  Notte  che  tu  vedi  in  si  dolci  atti 
Dormire,  fu  da  un  Angelo  scolpita 
In  questo  saaso,  e  perche  dorme,  ha  vita: 
Destala,  se  n(51  credi,  e  parleratti.'* 

Michelangelo  replied  with  equal,  per- 
haps superior,  elegance — 

**  Grato  m'  d  'I  sonno  e  piii  1'  esser  di  sasso ; 
Mentre  che  il  danno,  e  la  vergogna  dura 
Non  veder,  non  sentir  m'  h  gran'  ventura ; 
Per6  non  mi  destar ;  deh  parla  basso." 

•*.  Nor  then  forget  that  Chamber  of  the  Dead, 
Wliere  the  gigantic  shapes  of  Night  and  Day, 
Turned  into  stone,  rest  everlastingly ; 
Yet  still  are  breathing,and  shi>d  around  at  noon 
A  twofold  influence,  only  to  be  felt — 
A  light,  adarkness,  mingling  each  with  each, — 
Both,  and  yet  neither.    There  from  age  to  age 
Two  ghosts  are  sitting  on  their  sepulchres. 
That  is  the  Duke  Lorenzo,  mark  him  well! 
He  meditates,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
What  from  beneath   his  helm-like    bonnet 

scowls  ? 
Is  it  a  face,  or  but  an  eyeless  skull  ? 
'Tis  lost  in  shade ;  yet,  like  the  basilbk, 
It  fascinates,  and  is  intolerable. 
His  mien  is  noble,  most  majestical! 
'Ilien  most  so,  when  the  distant  choir  is  heard 
At  mom  or  eve    .    .    •    ."  Rooebs. 

Li  addition  to  the  works  above  re-  .  - 
ferred  to,  in  the  Capella  dei  Depositi 
is  a  remarkable  unfinished  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Michelangelo. 

"  The  Madonna  and  Child  on  the  N. 
side  of  this  chapel  is  simple,  and  has 
a  sentiment  of  maternal  affection  never 
found  in  the  Greek  sculpture,  but  fre- 
quently in  the  works  of  this  artist, 
particularly  in  his  paintings,  and  that 
of  the  most  tender  kind." — Flaxman^ 
Lect.  X. 

The  statue  of  San  Damiano  on  the 
Virgin's  rt.  is  by  Raffaello  da  MoH' 
telupOj  that  of  St.  Cosimo  by  Frd 
Giov.  Angela  Montoraoli,  Behind  the 
altar  of  this  chapel  is  the  sepulchre  of 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  III. 

The  Medicean  Chapel  (which  is  at  the 
back  of  the  choir,  and  is  entered  from 
the  chapel  on  rt.  of  the  high  altar, 
the  stairs  leading  from  the  Sa^restia 
Nuova)  is  an  iUustration  of  the  old 
story  of  the  painter  who,  being  unable 
to  represent  Venus  beautiful,  covered 
her  vdth  finerj.  Tcva  ^a^\.  ^Varc^a  ^\iA 
laid  ia  3aa\x»rj,  \^l^  '"^^  «eM!s«*. 
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being  GioT.  dei  Medici,  and  aflerwuds 
Mutteo  Bigetti.  Iti  founder,  Ferdi- 
d  I.,  intended  the  building  for  the 


niysteriouB  pereonHge  from  the  East, 
styling  himself  Faocardine,  Emir  of 
the  Druses.  This  emir,  now  he  was 
on  Christian  ground,  revealed  the  fatt 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  "Fio 
GoHtedo,"  and,  as  Buch,  entertained 
ail  liereditaiy  hatred  against  the  Turks  ; 
and  he  offered  his  aid  to  the  Grand 
Duke  to  enable  him  to  acquire  (i.  e. 
to  steal)  the  most  revered  relic  of 
Christendom.  When  Faocardine  re- 
turned to  Jcruaalem  in  1604,  a  small 
fleet  of  galleja  was  despatched  to  the 
coast  of  Syria,  under  the  conunand 
of  the  captain-general,  lugliirami  ^  and 
Faccardine  and  his  confederates  ac- 
tually found  means  to  enter  the 
church,  and  to  begin  their  opera- 
tions for  detaching  the  sepulchre, 
when,  being  discorered  bv  the  "  ma- ' 
lice"  of  the  Greeks,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  to  flight,  learing  the 
marks  of  the  saw.  The  ill  success 
of  the  intended  larceny  was  rieved 
as  a  great  misfortune.  Cosimo  II. ' 
conTsrtad  the  building  into  the  ce- 1 
meterj  of  the  grand  duoal  fiunilj.  i 

The  walls  are  entirely  covered  with 
the  richest  marbles  and  pielre  dare, — 
jasper,  chalcedony,  agate,  lapis  lazuli, 
and  still  more  precious  stones,  com- 1 
posing  the  Florentine  mosaic  of  pietre 
eammette,  of  which  the  materi^s  arc 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the ' 
modem  Boman  mosaic.  In  the  Soman  ' 
mosaic  the  colours  arc  artiflcial,  it 
being  formed  of  little  pieces  of  opaque  i 
glass,  called  "  emalto."  In  the  Floren- 1 
tine  mosaic  no  colours  are  employed,  ex- , 
osfding  what  are  natural  to  the  stone  ; . 
and  tbe  laried  tints  and  shading  are 
fonned  bj  a  judicious  adaptation  of 
the  gradations  which  the  matorial 
oflbrds.  By  means  of  these  only, 
graoeful  and  elaborate  representations 
'  "       ra,  fruit,  ornaments,  Ac,  have 


of  brilliant  coioan,  being,  of _, 

rery  vaJaabJe,  are  only  used  in  thin 


sHces,  like  veneer,  about  (  of  an  inch 
thick.  Tbeprocessiaeitremelytedioua, 
and  therefore  expensive;  tbe  pattern 
is  drawn  on  paper;  each  piece  ia  then 
cut  out  and  drawn  an  the  atone  chosen. 
The  stone  is  sawn  by  means  of  a  fine 
wire  stretched  by  a  how  and  with 
emery  powder,  and  ia  worked  down 
with  emery  at  a  wlieel  until  it  fits 
exactly;  it  is  then  joined  to  the  other 
pieces  by  being  set  in  a  backing  of 
white  cement  about  i  inch  thick; 
when  the  work  Is  completed  this 
cement  is  planed  down  even,  and  aslab 
of  slate  put  at  the  back.  Some  of  the 
works  now  in  haad  In  tbe  Grand  Ihical 
manufaf  tory,  and  intended  for  the  high 
altar  of  this  chapel,  will  be  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  yet  produced. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  principal 
cities  and  states  of  Tuscany  incorporated 
in  th  d  m  n  f  th  Medici,  which 
range  d  th      hap  1,  are  cisjnplea 

of   th     n  hn  f   this   work.     The 

red  G/l  the    h    Id  of  Florence  U 

the  n  t  el  gant  f  the  coats.  It  is 
delicately  and  lab  rately  formed  of 
different  hu  f  al  and  cornelian, 
inlaid  so  as  t        p  t  the  relief  and 

the  shad  j,  f  th  fl  w  r,  which  is  evi- 
dently, like  the  fleur-do-lys  of  France, 
no  lilii,  but  the  three-petaled  iris,  which 
still  grows  on  the  walls  of  Florenoe.S^ 
All  the  bearings,  as  before  observed,/^ 
are  natural-coloured  stones;  the  giallo 
antico  standing  foror,  lapis  lazuli  azure, 
roaso  antico  'gules,  ic.  &e.  In  only 
one  instance  is  help  given  by  art.  It  is 
in  the  case  of  the  Lion  argent  of  Pienza, 
which,  formed  of  semi-transparent  ala- 
baster, has,  beneath  it,  a  shading  on 
the  ground,  which  shows  through  the 

The  Medicean  cenotaphs  are,  inaplen- 
dour  of  material,  in  accordance  with 
the  mausoleum  which  encloses  them; 
they  are  formed  of  red  and  grey  gra. 
nite.  The  only  statues  yet  placed  on 
the  tomha  are  those  of  Ferdinand  T. 
(died  laiO),  modelled  by  (I.  dn  )to- 
loqna,  and  cast  by  Pietro  Tacca,  and  of 
Coaimo  II.  (d.  1620),  by  Fieiro  Tocc-i 
alone,  and  which  ssawork  of  artstands 
pre-eminent.  The  cushion  upon  which 
tbe  grand  ducal  crown  is  placed  is  of 
tbe  moal  ^onierivii.  -^trtVyiiBiaViV^,  in.- 
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laid  not  merely  with  pietre  dure,  but 
with  precious  stones.  The  grand  ducal 
crown,  which  differs  in  shape  from  all 
other  European  crowns,  was  the  fancy 
of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  when  he  in- 
vented the  title  of  "Grand  Duke." 
The  roof,  divided  into  8  compart- 
ments, surmounted  by  as  many  hex- 
agonal lunettes,  is  covered  with  fres- 
coes executed  between  1828  and  1837, 
by  the  late  director  of  the  Academy, 
Pietro  Benvenutif  representing,  com- 
mencing from  the  E.  side,  1,  the 
Blessing  given  to  Adam  and  Eve  by 
the  Almighty;  2,  The  first  Sin,  Eve 
giving  the  fatal  Apple  to  Adam  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden;  3,  the  Death  of 
Abel ;  4,  the  Sacrifice  after  the  Deluge 
by  Noah;  5,  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord; 
6,  his  Crucifixion ;  7,  the  Resurrec- 
tion; and  8,  the  Last  Judgment:  in 
the  hexagonal  spaces  are  paintings  of 
Moses,  Aaron,  David,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Matthew,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  St.  Mark.  The  bodies 
of  the  Grand  Dukes  are  contained  in 
a  crypt  below.  The  Medicean  chapel 
and  the  Sagrestia  Nuova  may  be  seen 
from  ten  till  four  o'clock,  the  custode 
being  then  in  attendance,  the  en- 
trance being  from  the  Via  deUe  Can- 
tonelle. 

The  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  has  re- 
cently undergone  a  thorough  restora- 
tion ;  it  is  intended  to  decorate  the 
unfinished  fagade  after  the  design  left 
by  Michel  Angelo. 

The  cloister  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
church  is  small  and  regular.  Here  is 
the  tomb  of  Paolo  Giovio,  Bishop  of 
Nocera,  who  died  in  1552,  an  eminent 
writer  on  history  and  historical  bio- 
graphy. The  statue  on  it  is  by  Fran- 
cesco di  San  Gallo.  From  this  cloister 
opens  the  entrance  to  the  celebrated 

Laurentian  Library.  A  noble  but 
unfinished  vestibule,  designed,  like  the 
rest  of  the  building,  by  Michael  Angelo, 
leads  into  the  library.  Some  variation 
was  introduced  in  this  portion  by  Vasari. 
The  library  itself  forms  a  long  and  lofty 
gallery,  of  which  the  effect  is  improved 
by  the  fine  stained  windows,  from  the 
designs  of  Giotsanni  da  Udine.  In  each 
of  these  the  armorM  shield  of  Clement 


VII.  is  introduced.  The  terracotta 
pavement,  with  its  grotesque  but  ele- 
gant patterns,  in  brown,  red,  and  yel- 
low, was  laid  down  after  the  designs  of 
//  Tribolo.  The  Rotonda  attached  to 
the  library  was  finished  in  1 841,  by  the 
M*chitect  Poccianti. 

The  Mediceo -Laurentian  Library  is 
a  noble  monument  of  the  zeal  of  the 
family  of  Medici  in  the  advancement 
of  learning.  It  has  undergone  many 
vicissitudes.  It  was  begun,  as  is  well 
known,  by  Cosimo,  whose  wealth,  and 
extensive  mercantile  intercourse  with 
different  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Asia, 
enabled  him  to  gratify  his  passion  for 
collecting  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  with  peculiar 
success.  When  Piero,  the  unlucky  son 
of  Lorenzo,  provoked  the  vengeance  of 
the  people,  this  library,  with  difficulty 
saved  from  destruction,  was  purchased 
by  the  Republic  in  1496.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  sold  it  to  the  convent  of 
San  Marco.  When  the  Dominicans  fell 
into  trouble,  on  account  of  Savonarola, 
the  library  was  taken  from  them  and 
removed  to  the  Palazzo  Pubblico.  The 
friars  soon  afterwards  recovered  it, 
however  (1500):  but,  being  much  in 
debt,  they  in  their  turn  sold  the  collec- 
tion to  Cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
afterwards  Leo  X.,  who  deposited  it  in 
his  palace  at  Rome.  It  then  passed  to 
Cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici  (Clement 
VII.),  who  determined  to  restore  the 
collection  to  Florence,  as  the  proudest 
portion  of  the  Medicean  inheritance, 
and  he  accordingly  founded  this  edi- 
fice to  receive  it,  for  which  Michael 
Angelo  furnished  the  designs.  At  the 
death  of  Clement  VII.  (1534)  it  re- 
mained incomplete,  and  the  manu- 
scripts were  abandoned  to  dust  and 
decay,  imtil  the  building  was  finished, 
while  Michael  Angelo  was  living  in 
his  old  age  at  Rome.  They  were 
arranged  and  placed  under  proper  cai^e 
by  Cosimo  I. 

Great  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  original  Medicean  collection  by 
Cosimo's  successors,  by  whom  have 
been  added  the  MSS.  of  the  Gaddi 
library;  those  collected  \i^  ^\^'ai  ^\is&.«VL 
Carlo  ^trosEL-,  V^xo^^  ^1  ^'^^  ^™^ 
library  oi  \.\ift  QitmA'C>v;:«.«»»  «aa^  ^wx^s^ 
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Lotaiingico-Palatine library;  the  orien- 
tal manuscripts  illustrated  by  Assemann 
Archbishop  of  Apamea;  the  Biscioniani, 
Segnani,  and  Scioppiani  MSS. ;  and  those 
which  were  found  in  the  monasteries 
suppressed  prior  to  the  French  inva- 
sion. Count  Angelo  d'Elci  (1841)  gave 
his  valuable  collections  of  Editiones 
Principes;  Franc.  Xav.  Redi,  the  last 
of  the  family,  bequeathed  the  MSS.  of 
the  celebrated  Franc.  Redi  (1 626  - 
1698);  and  the  Cav.  Fabre,  the  painter, 
deposited  here  the  manuscripts  of 
Alfieri,  as  well  as  many  printed  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  containing  mar- 
ginal comments  or  translations  by  that 
great  poet,  which  he  had  inherited  from 
the  Countess  of  Albany.  The  Mar- 
quis  Luigi  Tempi  has  also  deposited 
here  some  valuable  contributions  from 
his  own  library,  including  one  of  the 
finest  copies  of  the  Divina  Commedia. 
This  library  now  contains  upwards  of 
9000  manuscripts.  In  mere  numbers 
many  are  larger,  but  none,  the  Vatican 
excepted,  so  important.  It  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  works  in  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Syriac,  Coptic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and 
of  the  great  Italian  writers  of  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  centuries.  There  is  a 
catalogue  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Syriac, 
and  other  oriental  MSS.  by  Assemann, 
in  1  vol.  folio,  1742;  one  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Rabbinical  MSS.,  by  the  librarian 
Biscioni,  published  in  1752;  and  one 
of  the  MSS.  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
and  other  modem  languages,  by  Ban- 
dini,  printed  at  Florence  in  11  vols, 
folio,  1764-1793.  The  continuation  is 
being  executed  by  the  present  librarian. 
Suspended  at  the  end  of  each  desk  is  a 
tablet,  containing  the  titles  of  the  seve- 
ral MSS.  beneath.  Among  the  sights  for 
the  comparatively  unlettered  visitor  of 
the  collection  are  the  following: — The 
celebrated  Medicean  Virgil,  the  earliest 
MS.  of  the  poet,  revised  by  Tertius 
Rufus  Asterius  Apronianus,  about  a.d. 
494,  containing  the  whole  works,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  leaves  of  the 
Bucolics.  The  numerous  corrections 
which  it  contains  attest  the  care  with 
which  it  was  collated.  The  earliest  MS. 
of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  captured 
hr  the  Pissds  when  they  took  Amalfi 
OJ35).    It  baa  been  generally  believed 


that  this  discovery  led  to  the  study  of 
the  Roman  law  in  modem  times,  and  to 
its  general  adoption  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  many  countries  of  Europe.  This 
MS.  was  preserved  at  Pisa  with  as  much 
veneration  as  if  it  had  been  the  Palla- 
dium of  the  Republic.  Every  three 
months  it  was  visited  by  a  deputation 
of  the  magistracy :  and  when,  after  the 
fall  of  Pisa,  it  was  removed  to  Florence 
in  1411,  equal  veneration  long  con- 
tinued to  be  rendered  to  it.  Tapers 
were  lighted,  monks  and  magistrates 
stood  bareheaded,  as  before  holy  relics, 
and  the  books  were  opened  beneath  a 
silken  pall.  The  work  is  written  in  a 
bold  and  beautiful  character,  "  is  com- 
posed of  two  quarto  volumes,  with 
large  margins,  on  a  thin  parchment, 
and  the  Latin  characters  betray  the 
hand  of  aGreek  scribe." — Gibbon. — Two 
fragments  of  Tacitus.  The  first  con- 
tains, in  a  most  cramped  and  difficult 
Lombard  character,  the  first  five  books 
of  the  History,  and  the  last  six  of  the 
Annals.  Some  antiquaries  place  its 
date  as  high  as  395;  but  it  belongs 
more  probably  to  a  much  later  period; 
some  say  as  late  as  the  11th  century. 
The  second,  brought  from  the  monas- 
tery of  Corbey,  in  Westphalia,  was 
purchased  by  Pope  Leo  X.  from  the 
discoverer  Arcimboldi,  for  500  golden 
florins.  This  MS.,  which  is  more  legible 
than  the  preceding,  may  be  as  old  as 
the.  6th  century,  and  is  the  only  MS. 
which  contains  the  first  five  books  of 
the  Annals. — A  Quintus  Curtius  of  the 
10th  century  is  the  earliest  text  of  that 
Latin  writer. — The  Divina  Commedia : 
The  transcription  of  this  manuscript  was 
completed,  as  appears  by  the  colophon, 
on  the  day  when  the  ' '  Duke  of  Athens,  '* 
Walter  de  Brienne,  was  expelled,  1 343, 
or  twenty-two  years  after  the  death  of 
Dante. — The  Decameron,  transcribed 
in  1384,  from  the  autograph  of  the 
author,  by  Fi*ancesco  Mannelli,  his  god- 
son, consoles  the  Italian  scholar  for 
the  loss  of  the  original.  It  contains 
some  whimsical  marginal  notes,  and 
the  orthography  diflPers  widely  from 
that  of  the  modem  editions.— A  copy 
of  Cicero's  Epistles,  Ad  Familiares,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Petrarch;  some  of  his 
letters,  aiidYnBautogjra.^\i«v^«.t\M:^  \r50n 
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the  first  page  of  his  Horace,  are  also 
shown.  The  handwritings  are  totally 
dissimilar. — Terence,  from  the  hand  of 
Politian. — A  copy  of  the  celebrated 
letter  of  Dante  in  which  he  rejects  the 
conditional  permission  to  return  to  Flo- 
rence.— Unpublished  writings  of  Ficino. 
— A  versified  description  of  the  poet's 
person  in  a  MS.  of  Dante  of  the  15th 
century. — Some  of  the  Syriac  MSS., 
particularly  the  Gk)spels  of  the  date 
586,  from  the  monastery  of  St.  John  at 
Zagba  in  Mesopotamia,  contain  illumi- 
nations which  are  fine  specimens  of 
Byzantine  art.  In  the  Canzoniere  are 
portraits  of  Laura  and  Petrarch,  of  the 
14-th  century. — The  Evangeliarium  Au- 
reum,  from  the  Cathedral  of  Trebizond. 
— A  missal  of  the  14th  century,  with 
illuminations  by  Don  Lorenzo,  a  Carnal - 
dolese  monk.  In  a  bottle  is  preserved 
one  of  Galileo's  fingers,  which  the  an- 
tiquarian Gori  stole  from  his  tomb  at 
S.  Croce. 

The  Laurentian  Library  is  open  daily, 
except  on  festivals,  from  9  till  12.  The 
assistant  expects  a  small  gratuity.  The 
chief  librarian  is  generally  in  attend- 
ance, and  those  who  wish  to  consult  or 
use  the  manuscripts  will  experience,  as 
in  the  other  public  establishments  of 
this  city,  all  the  facilities  they  can 
desire. 

At  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  Piazza,  in 
front  of  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  is 
the  sitting  statue  of  Giovanni  de'  Me- 
dici, or  delle  Bande  Nere,  the  father  of 
Cosimo  I.,  left  in  an  unfinished  state  by 
Bandin^lli.  In  the  principal  bas-relief, 
on  the  pedestal  which  represents  sol- 
diers dividing  captives  and  spoil,  the 
artist  has  introduced  a  figure  carrying 
off  a  hog;  this  is  one  Baldassare  Turini 
of  Pescia,  against  whom  Bandinelli  had 
a  grudge,  and  whom  he  has  thus  handed 
down  to  posterity.  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
died  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.  (1526), 
having  previously  attached  himself  to 
the  Imperialists.  The  statue  was  placed 
here  only  in  1850,  havilig  remained 
until  then  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 

Church  and  Convent  of  San  Marco, — 
The  Dominicans  of  the  "strict  observ- 
ance" were  introduced  here  in  1436,  by 
^e  authoritj  of  Pope  Eugeuius  lY. ; 


the  Silvestrini,  a  branch  of  the  monks 
of  Vallombrosa,  who  had  before  then 
occupied  the  convent,  having  fallen 
into  bad  repute.  The  Dominicans  long 
continued  highly  popular.  Cosimo  de* 
Medici  promised  10,000  scudi  towards 
the  re-erection  of  their  church  and 
monastery,  and  spent  36,000.  The 
designs  for  both  church  and  convent 
were  furnished  by  Michelozzo,  All 
the  buildings,  however,  have  been 
much  altered,  and  the  church  exhibits 
little  of  the  original  design.  The  front 
was  completed  in  1777  from  the  designs 
of  Fra.  Giov.  Pronti.  The  architectural 
decorations  of  the  altars,  and  the  Sal- 
viati  Chapel  (1588),  dedicated  to  Sanf 
Antonino,  on  the  1.  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  nave,  were  designed  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna,  The  statue  of  the  Saint;,  in 
the  act  of  benediction,  is  by  the  same 
artist.  St.  Thomas,  St.  Anthony  the 
Abbot,  St.  Philip,  St.  John,  St.  Ed- 
ward, and  St.  Dominick,  are  by  Franca- 
villa y  his  pupil,  and  from  his  designs. 
The  three  Angels  over  the  altar,  and 
the  bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  are  by  Porti- 
giani.  The  paintings  in  chiar'-oscuro 
on  a  gold  ground  beneath  the  archi- 
volts  supporting  the  cupola  are  by 
Bronzino,  The  two  large  frescoes  upon 
the  walls  of  the  antechapel,  represent- 
ing, one,  the  funeral  procession,  the 
other,  the  burial  of  St.  Antonino,  are 
by  Passignano,  In  the  front  of  them 
are  naked  figures,  which  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  artist  solely 
to  show  his  skill  in  drawing.  In  the 
same  transept  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  begim  in  1678,  by  P,  F, 
Silvani:  the  walls  and  pavement  are 
of  coloured  marbles.  Here  are  six 
large  paintings  relating  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eu- 
charist, either  in  history  or  in  type, 
such  as  the  Falling  of  the  Manna  (Pas- 
signa7io),  and  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  (/a- 
copo  da  Fmpoli),—Our  Lord  with  the 
Apostles,  by  Santi  di  Tito,  and  finished 
by  Tiberio  his  son.  The  church  also 
contains,  in  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  rt., 
a  fine  Virgin  enthroned,  with  the  Dona- 
tarii  and  4  Saints,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo. 
— Of  older  art,  in  the  next  chapel,  is 
a  singular  Mad.o\i\i'd.  wi^  \?«ci^^ie£iy*»\xv 
mosaic,  "vr^n  «*  ^o\^^o>aa^^>  ev^^xvi^^^ 
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in  the  wall  of  the  Capelta  Siixi,  the  4th 
un  the  rt-hond  aide  of  the  nave.  The 
oentnil  portion  nlone  ia  ancient ;  it 
repreaentfl  the  Virgin  !□  the  attitude 
of  adoration,  with  uplifted  hands,  as 
we  see  on  some  of  tbe  most  ascieat 
Christian  pain  tings  in  the  Catacombs. 
The  saints,  DominickandRaymuDduB, 
and  Bjigala,  on  either  side, 
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arkable  a 


I  of  the 


Virgin  is  not  only 
early  work  of  &rt,  out  aa  one  oi 
the  ancient  mosaics  in  St.  Peter'a  at 
Rome,  where  it  had  been  placed  by 
John  VI.  A.o.  703.  It  was  brought 
here  in  1609,  from  the  mine  of  the  old 
Basilica,  when  it  was  demoliahed  to 
make  way  for  the  present  stnicture, 
A  cruoifijL  by  Giotto,  painted  on  wood, 
with  a.  gold  ground,  now  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  church,  draw  all 
Florence  to  see  it  when  it  was  first 
brought  to  this  convent;  and  it  Is  said 
to  be  the  very  production  which  esta- 
blished his  popular  reputation  above 
that  of  hia  great  predecessor  Ciniabue. 


Cora' 


edoii^" 


G\m 


il  gride, 


In  the  1.  aisle,  between  the  Sri  and 
4th  cbapala,  are  interred  the  three 
friends  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Politian, 
Benivient  the  poet,  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  the  ptuenii  of  hia  time,  who 
died  in  1494,  at  the  age  of  31 ;  on  the 
wall  over  his  grave  ia  an  inscription 
which  records  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  contemporariea.— 
On  a  little  tablet  below  ia  that  of 
PoUWan,  in  which  his  death  is  placed 
in  1494,  ET.  xt.  Politian  waa  one  of 
those  who, 

■*  Dying,  put  on  thfl  we«di  of  Dominic, 

Hewaa  by  his  ownrequest  buried  in  the 
dress  of  the  friara  of  this  mODaatery. 

2y«(7onBen(  {which  ladies  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter,  excepting  the  chapter- 
house, which  opens  out  of  the  outer 
cloister)  contains  the  finest  works  of  Fia 
-^n^Ho  da  .fieaa/e  (b.  1387,  d.  1455), 
'^omuaiaemberoftkiBbouBe.  These 


paintings  remained  unjustly  neglected 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  have 
been  of  late  years  almost  as  much  over 
praised  by  the  artists  and  admirers  of 
the  modern  German  school,  Navei-the- 
lesB,  there  are  in  these  works  qualities 
I  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  any 
;one  capable  of  appreciating  art.  Fi-a 
Angelico  may  be  called  the  last  and 
most  perfect  of  the  Byzantine  schoot  of 
painters,  to  whose  style  he  added  an 
much  as  a  mind  altogether  nurtured 
in  asceticism  could  do.  He  is  without 
those  beauties  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  Leonai'do  da  Vinci  and  Raphael, 
but  there  are  in  his  works  a  holiness 
and  purity  of  eipression  which,  per- 
haps, have  never  been  surpassed  by 
either  of  these  great  masters- 

Tbe  worits  of  /Vo  Angelica  in  this 
monastery  were  formerly  very  nu- 
merous: many  have  perished  or  have 
been  removed.  The  situations  of  those 
which  remain  are  as  follows: — In  the 
outer  cloister,  in  a  lunette  over  the  doov 
leading  into  the  sacristy,  is  St.  Peter 
Martyr,  with  his  finger  on  hia  lipa.  aa  im- 
posing silence :  opposite,  under  glass,  ia 
the  fine  Crucifixion,  with  St.  Dominick 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross:  in  anothei- 
lunette,  at  the  farther  angle,  is  a  Head 
of  Christ.  Opening  out  of  the  N.  side 
of  this  cloister  is  the  ancient  chapter- 
house, containing  the  Crucifiiion.  On 
the  rt.  hand  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord 


(tiet 


inted) 


the  three  Maiys,  St.  Mark,  St.  John 
tne  Evangelist,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Cos- 
ma,  and  St.  Damiano.  On  the  1..  St. 
Dominick,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Francis,  St.  Benedict, 
St.  Bernard,  St.  Eomuald,  St.  Bcr- 
nardin,  St.  Peter  Martyr,  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas;  the  latter  recognised 
by  the  sun  upon  his  breast.  All  these 
figures  are  nearly  upon  one  plane :  the 
colouring  is  dear  and  bright,  the  draw, 
ing  timid  and  incorrect.  The  eipression 
of  the  countenances  disappoints  as  to 
strength,  but  there  is  purity  and 
thoughtfulnessin  the  heads.  The  dark 
red  sky  behind  the  cross  is  probably 
the  red  ground  upon  which,  as  in  all 
the  early  frescoes,  the  blue  ^y,  wiiich 
has  since  fallen  off,  was  p^ted.  A 
border  of  an^iesqvw  cjiin.'^aAimiini^,  \a. 
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which  ai^  contained  saints  and  pa- 
triarchs, the  prophetic  sibyls  and  the 
prophets,  surrounds  the  picture.  Be- 
neath is  a  species  of  spiritual  pedigree 
representing  St.  Dominick,  in  the  cen- 
tre, holding  a  branch  in  each  hand, 
whence  spring  smaller  stems  with  por- 
traits in  medallions  of  his  most  cele- 
brated disciples  and  followers.  Ascend- 
ing to  the  first  floor  of  the  inner 
cloister,  and  fronting  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  is  the  Annunciation.  Opposite 
to  it  is  a  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with 
St.  Dominick  kneeling.  Farther  on, 
upon  the  wall  of  the  same  corridor, 
is  a  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned  with 
four  saints  on  each  side.  In  three 
cells  opening  out  of  this  corridor 
are, — the  very  fine  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  with  6  Saints;  Christ's  descent 
to  the  spirits  in  prison ;  the  three  Marys 
at  the  Sepulchre;  and  in  that  supposed 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  when  he  retired  to  San  Marco 
for  devotional  purposes,  and  where 
Eugenius  IV.  slept  when  he  conse- 
crated the  ch.  in  1442,  an  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.  A  work,  '  San  Marco  illus' 
trato*  has  been  recently  completed, 
containing  engravings  of  these  paint- 
ings, forming  a  suite  to  the  Galleria 
delle  Belle  Arti ;  the  descriptions  are  by 
one  of  the  members  of  S.  Marco,  Padre 
Marchese,  author  of  a  very  interesting 
work  on  the  Artists  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominick. 

The  second,  or  great  Cloister,  was 
designed  by  Michelozzo,  The  frescoes 
in  the  lunettes  represent  the  works 
and  miracles  of  the  life  of  St.  Dominick. 
Some  are  real  acts  of  charity,  as  when  he 
offered  himself  as  a  slave  to  redeem  the 
only  son  of  a  widowed  mother;  others 
are  like  dreams,  real  or  waking,  and 
perhaps  were  so.  In  the  old  refectory 
is  a  Last  Supper,  by  Dom,  Ghirlandaio. 

Girolamo  Savonarola  was  a  brother 
of  this  convent.  The  papal  chair  was 
then  polluted  by  Alexander  VI.  Sa- 
vonarola loudly  urged  the  reform  of 
the  Church,  calling  upon  the  faithful 
to  come  forth  from  the  mystic  Ba- 
bylon. He  was  equally  unsparing  of 
his  reproofs  of  the  vices  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and 'the  huge  piles,  in  which 
the  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,    Boc- 


caccio, and  Pulci  were  consumed, — 
causing  the  present  scarcity  of  the  early 
editions  of  their  works, — testified  his 
influence  and  his  fanaticism.  But  the 
iniquitous  Pope,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  his  implacable  enemy  ;  and  his  zeal, 
political  as  well  as  religious,  raised  up 
against  him  a  whole  host  of  relentless 
opponents.  The  convent  of  St.  Mark 
was  attacked  by  the  infuriated  multi- 
tude on  Palm  Sunday,  1498,  and  after 
a  long  and  stout  defence  by  the 
monks,  the  choir,  then  enclosed  by  a 
high  wall,  whither  they  had  retreated, 
was  stormed.  Savonarola  and  two  of 
his  brethren,  Fra'  Dominico  and  Fra' 
Silvestro,  were  dragged  forth,  and 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecehio.  Charges  of  heresy  were  pre- 
ferred against  him.  He  was  repeat- 
edly put  to  the  torture;  the  agony 
extorted  a  confession,  which  he  re- 
tracted as  soon  as  he  was  released  from 
the  rack;  and  on  the  23rd  May,  1498, 
he  and  his  companions  were  hanged, 
and  then  burnt,  on  the  Piazza  de'  Sig- 
nori,  now  Gran  Duca,  and  their  ashes 
cast  into  the  Arno.  Previously  to  his 
execution  he  had  been  degraded. — ''I 
separate  thee  from  the  Church  mili- 
tant," said  the  ofi&ciating priest.  "But 
thou  canst  not  separate  me  from  the 
Church  triumphant,"  was  Savonarola's 
reply.  So  late  as  the  last  century  there 
were  many  who  honoured  him  as  a 
saint  and  a  martyr. 

It  was  through  the  preaching  of 
Savonarola  that  Fra  Bartolommeo  be- 
came a  monk,  and  a  member  of  this 
order.  The  convent  now  contains  about 
seventy  friars.  The  church  of  San 
Marco  possesses  an  illuminated  missal, 
attributed  to  Fra  Angelico;  and  al- 
though Kugler  supposes  it  to  have  been 
executed  by  one  of  his  scholars  under 
his  eyes,  several  of  the  paintings  in  it 
are  of  the  highest  beauty. 

San  Marco  has  also  its  apothecary's 
shop  (spezieria),  which  rivals  that  of 
Sta.  Maria  Novella.  The  ancient  vases 
of  majolica,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Raphael 
ware,  constitute  a  great  attraction  to 
the  curious  in  these  matters.  Ladies 
are  allowed  to  «t2A.«t  >iX^"ek  Si^x>»pv\, 
thoMgh.    even,  taot^  ^XiYvcJCv^  ci^^w^*^ 
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other  portiona  of  the  convent   than  ' 
from  thiLt  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella. 

Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalma  de' 
Poiti,  near  the  Porta  Pinti,  The  oh., 
aimaisd  to  a  then  ezistiiig  coDvent, 
was  begun  by  Bninellesclii,  and  com- 
pleted by  amliaao  di  San  Oallo.  The 
cloiatar,  of,  the  lonio  order,  waa  also 
buat  by  Son  Gallo  (.1479),  copied 
from  an  ancieat  capital  fomid  in  the 
ruins  of  Fiesole,  and  belonging  appa- 
rently to  the  later  period  of  the  empire- 
It  has  been  spoilt  by  bricking  up 
man;  of  the  intercoluniniationa.  Id 
the  chapel,  near  the  entrance,  is  the 
Martyrdom  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achil- 
leuB,  by  I'occetti.  The  church  has  many 
paintings,  ofwhioh  the  best  are — St.  Ig- 
natius and  St.  Boch,  by  Ragaellino  del 
Qarbo;  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  by 
Sintidi  Tito.  The  high  altar,  containing 
the  body  ot  the  patron  Saint,  is  very 
splendid,  though  not  in  good  taste.  In 
the  CbapterhouBe,  which,  being  within 
the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  can- 
not be  aeen  without  the  permission  of 
the  archbishop,  is  a  celebrated  fresco 
by  Perugino,  one  of  his  finest  worts:  it 
repreaeote  the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre, 
with  the  Mater  Doloroaa  and  St.  Ber- 
nard on  either  side.  The  landscape  is 
good ;  the  blue  of  the  sky,  however, 
has  been  injudiciously  restored. 

Ch.  o{  Siaia  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the 
Via  dei  Ceretani,  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient foundations  in  Florence  ;  thepre- 
aent  ch.  dates  from  the  1 3th  centy.,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Florentine  architect  Buono,  of  whom 
we  have  seen  aome  worts  at  Piatoia. 
The  interior  has  been  much  altered 
by  modem  restorations ;  still  it  pre- 
serves ti'aces  of  its  pointed  arches  bar- 
barously rounded  to  harmonise  with 
the  more  recent  tasteless  decorations 
and  chapels.  On  the  two  first  piers 
"       '  e  frescoes  of  saints 


WBshi  the  best  picture  in  this  ch.  is  a 
St.  Albert,  Ist  chapel  on  L,  by  Cigoii ; 
and  in  the  4th  on  1.  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  Paownuno.  Bmnotto 
Zati'ai,  tbe  nmater  ofDtaU,  was  buriad 
iera  ia  1204. 


Ch.  of  Samta  Maria  NoveUa  was  the 
orst  establiahment  of  the  Preaching 
friars  In  Florence.  St.  Sominick,  the 
rounder  of  this  celebrated  order,  in  the 
iamo  year  (121G)  in  which  his  institu- 
tion was  confirmed  by  Honorius  III., 
lent  a  small  detachment  of  them  to 
Florence.  About  1222  they  were, 
after  some  removals,  located  in  m 
ancient  church,  then  outside  the  walla, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  within 
the  present  conventual  buildinga.  The 
spacious  church  and  cloisters,  sacristy, 
refectory,  and  chapler-house,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  area  then  granted  to  the 
Dominicans  by  tbe  magistracy. 

The  fe^ade  of  the  church  is  com- 
pleted^a  rare  thing  in  Florence.  It  is 
composed  of  compartments  of  whito 
and  black  marble,  and  is  the  moat 
modem  portion  of  the  church ;  for, 
though  begun  in  13*8,  it  was  not 
finished  till  1470.  As  it  now  stands, 
it  ia  &om  the  designs  of  Leon  Battitta 
I  A-lieHi.  Inserted  in  the  front  are  two 
curious  astronomical  instruments,  by 
the  Padre  Ignazio  Danti,  astronomer 
of  Cosimo  I.^a  quadrant  for  the  ob- 
servation of  the  solstices  (1S72)  and 
an  armillary  dial  (1574).  The  device 
of  the  swelling  sail  introduced  upon 
the  front  was  that  of  the  Bucellai 
family,  who  defrayed  a  great  part  of 
the  expense.  Tbe  walls  of  a  cloister 
eitendjng  &om  the  rt.  of  the  faqade 
are  composed  of  arches,  under  each  of 
which  ia  an  ancient  tomb,  lite  those 
at  Pistoia  and  Lucca,  Thej  were  exe- 
cuted about  1300.  From  these  sepul- 
chres tbe  neighbouring  street  has 
acquired  its  name  of  Via  degli  Avelli 
(stnet  of  the  tombs). 

The  church,  begun  in  1279  from  the 
deaigna  of  FrA  Eialoro  and  -Frd  Siiio, 
brothers  of  the  order,  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Italian  (Jothic.  The  campa- 
nile, a  lofty  lower  in  the  Lombard 
style,  with  a  spire,  is  attributed  to  the 
same  architects.  The  building  vraa 
completed  in  1357  by  Frd  Oionaani, 
BracheUi  da  Campi,  and  Fret  Jacopo 
Talertti  da  Nepotiaito,  both  members  of 
itj.  Itiabael  Aiijplo  gave 
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to  this  cliiirch  the  title  of  his  bride.    It 
is  322  ft.  long,  88  ft.  wide  across  the 
nave  and  aisles,  and  203  fb.  between 
the  extremities  of  the  transepts.  The  7 
pointed  arches,  which  rest  on  the  piers 
in  the    form  of  4  engaged    columns 
dividing  the  nave  from,  the  aisles,  are  of 
different  widths.     The  roof  is  divided 
into    6     square     compartments,    and 
groined,  without  any  decoration.     The 
arrangement  of  the  altars  and  chapels 
in  the  aisles  was  by  Yasari  and  others, 
in  the  time  of  Oosimo  I.    The  transepts 
are  short,  but  have  been  prolonged  to 
make   room  for  two  larger  terminal 
chapels.      Until   recently    the   ch.   of 
Sta.   Maria   Novella  was   one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  Florence,  and  a  fine  speci- 
men   of  the   good    times    of  Italian 
Gothic ;  but  here,  as  at  the  head-quar- 
ters  of  the  Dominican  order  at  Borne 
(Sta.  Maria  de  la  Minerva),  the  spirit  of 
Bestoration  came  over  the  friars  of  the 
adjoining  convent  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  who,  having  amassed  a  goodly  simi 
by  the  sale  of  drugs,  perfumery,  and 
liqueurs,  obtained  perinission  of  the  go- 
vernment to  apply  it  to  a  total  restora- 
tion of  the  interior.     The  floor  of  brick 
was  pulled  up,  and  with  it  many  slab- 
tombs  of  the  historical  famihes  of  Flo- 
rence ;  the  piers  were  bared  of  their  nu- 
merous sepulchral  monuments,  which 
now  gives  a  very  bare  look  to  the  inte- 
rior.   The  fine  Cantorie  or  music-galle- 
ries, erected  in  1500  by  Baccio  Agnolo, 
were  pulled  down   and    sold  to   the 
Museum  at  Kensington,  and  most  of  the 
sepulchral  monuments  in  the  aisles  re- 
moved ;  the  present  barbarously  ginger- 
bread high  altar  set  up,  and  the  hand- 
some Gothic  sacristy  bedaubed  with 
gaudy  colours.    Perhaps  in  the  whole 
list  of  ecclesiastical  restorations  there 
does  not  exist  a  more  melancholy  and 
deplorable  instance  of  monastic  van- 
dalism than  has  been  perpetrated  here 
by  the  architect  Romoli,  whose  name 
merits  to  be  handed  over  to  the  exe- 
cration of  every  lover  of  the  fine  arts. 
Between  the  columns  was  a  double  line 
of  marble  slabs,  with  names  of  persons 
to  whom  the  many  fine  slab-tombs  in 


relief  belonged,  and  which  have  dis- 
appeared. 

There  is  much  good  stained  glass 
in  this  church,  the  finest  is  the  rose 
window  over  the  entrance,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels. 
Over  the  principal  door  is  a  crucifix 
painted  by  Ghioito,    On  the  walls  upon 
each  side  of  the  central  door  are  two 
ancient  frescoes,  discovered  during  the 
recent  repairs,  under  the  whitewash : 
one  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  dona- 
toriy  or  devotees  at  whose  expense  it 
was  painted,  on  either  side,  which  has 
been  attributed  to  Masaccio;  the  other 
the  Annunciation,  by  an  inferior  hand  of 
the  same  period,  with  smaller  subjects 
of  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Kings,  and  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan 
(all  much  restored).    The  ch,  stands 
N.  and  S.,  the  high  altar  being  at  the 
N.  end.     In  the  aisle  on  the  rt.  hand, 
entering  by  the  principal  door,  are — 
Ist  altar,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Law- 
rence ;  the  monuments  of  Ippolito  and 
Maria  Yenturi,  by  Micci;  further  on, 
upon  each  side  of  tne  altar  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  are  monimaents  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Minerbetti  family  of  the 
16th  cent.     At  the  end  of  the  rt.-hand 
transept  is  the  Capella  dei  Rucellai^  in 
which  is  the  celebrated  picture  by  Ct*- 
mabue,  of  the  Yirgin  seated  on  a  throne 
with  the  infant  Saviour  on  her  lap,  and 
three  angels  on  each  side,  painted  upon 
a  gold  ground.    It  shows  a  marked  im- 
provement in  drawing  beyond  the  art  of 
the  time,  and,  when  produced,  it  ex- 
cited the  highest  admiration.    While 
the   painter   was    employed   upon   it, 
Charles  d'Anjou  passed  through  Flo- 
rence, and  was  taken  to  see  it;  none 
had  then  seen  the  picture,  but,  profiting 
by  the  king's  admission,  all  Florence 
followed ;    and,  such  was  the  wonder 
excited  and  pleasure  given  by  it,  that 
the  quarter  in  which  Cimabue  lived 
acquired  the   name  of  Borgo  Allegriy 
which  it  long  retained.    When  com- 
pleted the  picture  was  carried  from 
Cimabue' s  house  to  the  church  in  tri- 
umphal procession.  In  the  same  chapel, 
on  the  side  wall,  is  the  M^TtytdssvcL  ^1 
St.  OatYiOTme^  >o^  Bugg\<wd.\w,^  vs^a 
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of  the  figures  in  whicli  are  attributed 
to  Michael  Angelo ;  and  on  the  wall 
opposite,  the  tomb  of  the  Beata  Vil- 
lana,  by  Bernardo  da  Settignano.  This 
lady  was  widow  of  Pietro  di  Kosso, 
and,  having  died  in  1360,  acquired 
a  reputation  of  sanctity,  and  was 
venerated  by  the  Florentines,  though 
she  was  not  beatified  by  the  Pope  till 
1824 ;  the  novelist  Sacchetti,  her  con- 
temporary, in  a  very  singular  letter 
or  essay,  in  which  he  blames  the  indis- 
creet devotion  of  the  common  people, 
expressly  adduces  her  example  as  one 
of  misapplied  veneration.  In  front  is 
the  tomb  of  Paolo  RuceUai,  and  in  the 
same  transept  is  the  handsome  monu- 
ment, consisting  of  an  urn  under  a 
Gothic  canopy  supported  by  torse 
columns,  of  Bishop  Tedice  Aliotti  (ob. 
1336),  by  Vgolino  or  Lino  da  Siena. 
The  monuments  near  it  are  of  Aldo- 
brandini  Casalcampi,  who  died  in 
1279 ;  and  of  a  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, who,  being  at  the  Ecumenic 
Council  of  Florence,  died  there  in  1440. 
In  the  Capella  di  Filippo  Strozzij  dedi- 
cated to  SS.  Philip  and  James  (which 
is  that  next  to  the  high  altar  on  this 
side),  behind  the  altar,  is  the  Tomb  of 
Filippo  Strozzi,  by  Benedetto  da  Ma- 
janOy  consisting  of  an  urn  in  black 
marble,  under  an  arch,  in  the  cinque- 
cento  style  :  the  group  in  white  marble 
over  it,  Angels  worshipping  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  is  arranged  with  the  simpli- 
city of  an  early  picture.  Q-reat  sweet- 
ness of  expression,  and  finish,  distin- 
guish this  work.  It  was  this  Filippo 
Strozzi  who  built  the  Strozzi  palace. 
Here  are  four  good  frescoes  by  Filip- 
pino  Lippi  (1486).  On  the  ceiling, 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Jacob, 
and  on  the  side  walls  apocryphal  mi- 
racles of  St.  John  and  St.  Philip ;  on 
the  1.  St.  John  the  Evangelist  raising 
Drusiana,  and  over  it  his  Martyrdom ; 
on  the  rt,  the  expulsion  of  the  dragon 
firom  the  temple  of  Mars  by  St  PhiUp  j 
and  his  death  above  in  the  lunette. 

"  The  choir  is   entirely  painted  in 

fresco,  by  Dom.  del  GhirlandaiOf  but 

cannot  weU  he  seen  even  at  the  best 

^/me  (sbout  9  A.M.,  when  there  is  a 


little  reflected  light  from  two  upper 
windows  before  the  curtains  are  drawn) . 
They  well  deserve  more  than  one  visit 
by  any  one  interested  in  the  progress  of 
art.  In  these  works  there  is  a  great 
step  forward  in  shaking  off  the  dry 
shackles  of  esurher  art,  and  much 
naivete  and  originality.  The  portraits 
of  contemporaries,  introduced  in  all 
these  subjects  as  spectators,  are  parti- 
cularly interesting,  as  well  for  their 
great  character  as  their  exceeding 
beauty  and  simplicity,  particularly  in 
many  of  the  females.  To  the  student 
in  art  also  these  frescoes  are  particu- 
larly interesting,  Ghirlandaio  being 
perhaps  more  facile  in  execution  than 
any  other  of  the  frescanti." — C.  W.  C. 
These  frescoes  were  executed  at  the 
expense  of  Giovanni  Tornabuoni,  to 
supply  the  place  of  others  by  Orgagna, 
which  had  become  decayed.  Michael 
Angelo  was  the  pupil  of  GUiirlandaio, 
and  some  portions  of  them  are  tra- 
ditionally reported  to  be  by  his  hand. 
The  subjects  are — on  the  rt.-hand 
wall  on  entering  the  choir,  the  history 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  on  the  1. 
hand,  that  of  the  Virgin.  Beginning 
at  the  lowest  painting  on  the  rt.  of  tho 
spectator,  in  the  first  series,  the  sub- 
jects stand  as  follow :  —  1.  The  Angel 
appearing  to  Zacharias  in  the  Temple. 
This  fresco  contains  portraits  of  many 
of  the  painter's  contemporaries.  The 
four  half-length  figures  conversing 
together  at  the  side  of  the  picture  on 
the  1.  hand  of  the  spectator  are  as 
follow  *: — the  first  on  the  right  is  Mar- 
silio  Ficino ;  the  second,  with  a  red 
cloak  and  a  black  band  round  the  neck, 
is  Cristofano  Landino ;  the  figure  on  the 
1.  is  Gentile  de'  Becchi,  Bp.  of  Arezzo  ; 
and  between  the  2  last,  raising  his  hand 
a  little,  is  Politian.  On  the  opposite  side 
are  the  portraits  of  the  family  of  Toma- 
buonL  2.  The  Salutation  :  the  female 
figure,  preceded  and  followed  by  two 
attendants,  who  walk  behind  Elizabeth, 
is  Ginevra  di  Benci,  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  beauties  of  her  time.  3.  The  birth 
of  John  the  Baptist :  it  contains  three 
beautiiiil  whole-length  female  figures. 
4.  The  child  ^xeaentedto  Zacharias,  who 
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declares  its  name.  5.  Preaching  of  John. 
6.  The  Baptism  in  the  Jordan.  7.  The 
feast  on  Herod's  birthday,  and  the  danc- 
ing of  the  daughter  of  Herodias.  On  the 
opposite  wall,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
picture  on  the  1.  hand  of  the  spectator : — 
1.  Joachim  driven  out  of  the  Temple, 
his  offering  not  being  received  on  ac- 
count of  Yna  being  childless.  Here,  the 
four  figures  on  the  side  nearest  the 
window  are  portraits  :  the  old  man  in 
a  red  head-dress  is  Tommaso,  the 
painter's  father.  The  one  with  his 
head  uncovered,  with  his  hand  on  his 
dide,  and  wearing  a  red  cloak  over  a 
violet-coloured  tunic,  is  the  painter 
himself.  The  figure  behind  is  Bastiano 
Mainardi  da  S.  Gemignano,  his  pupil 
and  relative ;  and  the  other,  turning 
his  back,  and  with  a  small  red  cap, 
is  the  painter's  brother,  David  Ghir- 
landaio.  There  are  also,  in  the  opposite 
comer  of  the  fresco,  portraits  of  his 
contemporaries,  including  Pietro,  Lo- 
renzo, and  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  and 
his  patron  G.  Tomabuoni.  2.  The  birth 
of  the  Virgin.  This  fresco  contains  a 
remarkably  lovely  group  of  3  female  fi- 
gures tending  the  new-bom  infant ;  and 
in  chiar'-oscuro,  a  bas-rehef  of  children 
playing  on  musical  instruments.  3.  The 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple. 
4.  Her  Marriage.  5.  The  Adoration  of 
the  Wise  Men,  the  centre  of  which  is 
effaced.  6.  The  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents. 7.  The  Death  and  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  almost  destroyed.  In 
4  compartments  of  the  vault  are  the 
Evangelists  :  on  the  walls  on  each  side 
of  the  great  window  are  events  from 
the  lives  of  St.  Dominick  and  St.  Peter 
Martyr,  St.  John  in  the  Desert,  the  An- 
nunciation of  the  Virgin,  and  above, 
many  of  the  patron  saints  of  Florence ; 
in  the  lower  compartments  are  the  por- 
traits of  Giovanni  Tomabuoni  and  his 
wife,  kneeling  in  the  act  of  prayer.  The 
tall  triple  Gothic  window  contains  fine 
stained  glass,  the  designs  of  which  are 
principally  by  Alessandro  Fiorentino 
(1491).  The  seats  of  the  choir,  with 
their  handsome  backs  in  tarsia,  were 
designed  by  Vasari,  The  modem  high 
altar  of  marble,  ornamented  with  inlaid 


mosaics,  is  a  very  tasteless  object ;  it  is, 
however,  better  than  the  one  it  re- 
placed, as  it  does  not  intercept  the 
light  from  reaching  the  frescoes  in  the 
choir.  In  the  next  chapel,  called 
the  Capella  del  Gondi,  on  the  rt.  hand, 
is  the  crucifix  of  wood,  by  Brunel- 
leschi^  which  was  executed  by  him 
out  of  rivalry  with  Donatello^  when 
he  upbraided  the  latter  upon  the 
inelegance  of  his  in  Santa  Croce. 
We  are  told  by  Vasari  that,  when 
Donatello  saw  this  production  of  his 
rival,  he  was  so  surprised  with  its 
excellence,  that,  lifting  up  his  hands  in 
astonishment,  he  let  go  Ins  apron  fiUed 
with  eggs  and  cheese  for  his  dinner,  all 
of  which  fell  upon  the  ground,  saying, 
— "  To  you  is  granted  the  power  of 
carving  figures  of  Christ ;  to  me  that 
of  representing  peasants." — "  A  te  ^ 
conceduto  fare  i  Christi,  ed  a  me  i 
contadini."  The  crucifix  of  Dona- 
tello is  rigid  and  without  expression, 
faults  which  he  afterwards  most  ably 
corrected,  this  rivalry  having  doubt- 
lessly led  him  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  expression  in  his  subsequent 
works.  In  the  Capella  del  Gaddi,  the 
Baising  of  the  Daughter  of  Jairus  is 
by  Anff.  Bronzino ;  the  two  bas-reliefs 
in  marble  by  €Hov.  delV  Opera;  the 
designs  of  the  two  tombs  and  of  the 
altar-table  by  Michael  Angelo;  and  the 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  by  Aless.  Allori. 
The  Capella  de^  Strozziy  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  l.-hand  transept,  and  is  en- 
tered by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  covered  with 
frescoes  of  Andrea  Orga^na.  The  In- 
ferno, with  the  names  of  the  sins  and 
of  the  sinners,  in  Gothic  capitals,  has 
been  entirely  repainted.  Opposite  is 
the  Paradise,  with  endless  groups  of 
Angels  and  of  Saints  in  glory.  Behind 
the  altar  is  the  Last  Judgment,  in 
which  the  satire  of  the  middle  ages  is 
displayed ;  the  figures  on  the  1.  hand 
being  those  of  persons  who  in  this 
world  were  most  honoured  —  bishops, 
abbots,  monks,  nuns,  nobles,  knights, 
and  ladies,  intermixed  with  grotesque 
fiends,  amongst  which  may  be  re- 
marked &  deixiOTv  dcwi^^goi^  ^  -c<3v?{vsXss:c^. 
\  corpae  out  ol  VJaa  \scw^«   '^^'^^  •«««&.- 
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ment  of  this  subject  is  like  that  in 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  by  the 
same  painter.  The  picture  over  the 
altar  is  also  by  Orgagna^  representing 
Our  Saviour  in  the  centre,  with  the 
Virgin  presenting  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
to  him,  who  receives  a  book  on  the  rt., 
and  St.  Peter  the  keys,  with,  on  either 
side,  SS.  Michael,  Lawrence,  Catherine, 
and  Paul.  On  the  PredeUa  are  3  sub- 
jects— a  friar  celebrating  mass  ;  Christ 
rescuing  St.  Peter  from  shipwreck ;  a 
dead  king,  with  an  angel  holding  a 
balance,  weighing  the  soul  of  the  de- 
parted, with  demons  endeavouring  to 
weigh  down,  and  many  other  figures,  all 
dehcatcly  finished.  The  painter' s  name, 
wrought  in  Oothic  characters,  forms  a 
border  beneath  the  central  portion  of 
the  picture,  which  he  painted  in  1375, 
pursuant  to  a  contract  with  Tomaso 
Strozzi  in  1354.  In  this  chapel  the 
stained  glass  figures  of  St.  Dominick 
and  the  Virgin  are  fine.  Under  the 
stairs,  forming  the  tomb  of  Bosso 
di  Strozzi,  is  a  fresco  attributed  to 
Oiottino,  of  the  dead  Saviour,  sur- 
rounded by  Saints ;  and  over  the  door, 
near  that  of  the  sacristy,  leading  to  the 
campanile,  is  another,  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  with  a  host  of  Saints 
on  either  side,  by  Buffalmacco,  The 
sacristy  is  a  fine  Gothic  chamber,  built 
by  Fra  Jacopo  da  NepozianOf  but  it 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  intended 
for  a  chapel.  It  has  a  fine  stained 
glass  window.  The  vault  has  been 
barbarously  painted  over  during  the 
recent  restorations.  Here  are  preserved 
three  reliquiaries,  beautiftdly  painted 
by  Fra  Angelica  da  Fiesole,  which  the 
sacristan  will  show  upon  application. 
They  deserve  careful  examination.  Some 
of  the  small  figures  round  the  edges  are 
of  singular  bwiuty,  especially  the  Ma- 
donna della  Stella,  and  a  S.  Catherine. 
The  crucifix  over  the  door  is  by  Ma- 
sacciOf  and  was  formerly  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Rosary  in  the  church,  surrounded 
by  figures  which  are  now  covered  by  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  by 
VasaH.  In  the  Capella  de*  FasquaU, 
4t;h  on  1.,  is  a  Resurrection,  by  Vasari, 
JFurther  on,  in  the  2nd,  is  our  Lord 


and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Aless, 
Allori;  and  in  the  Ist  chapel  on  1.  a 
modem  painting  of  the  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine,  by  Fattori.  Three  of 
Michael  Angelo's  best  pupils  contri- 
buted to  the  monument  of  Antonio 
Strozzi.  Andrea  Ferrucci  gave  the  ge- 
neral design;  the  Madonna, which  forms 
the  centre  compartment,  was  executed 
by  Andrea  and  Silvio  da  Fiesole  ;  the 
Angels,  and  some  of  the  minor  orna- 
ments, are  by  Ma^o  Boscoli.  The 
pulpit  is  worth  notice ;  the  sculp- 
tures represent  the  Annunciation,  the 
Nativity,  the  Presentation  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  Temple,  and  her  Assump- 
tion, with  great  purity  and  expression. 
They  are  by  Maestro  Lazzaro.  The  or- 
naments and  accessories  have  been  gilt. 

The  Chiostro  Verde  (which  is  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  church,  and  may  be 
entered  either  from  the  piazza  or  by  a 
door  opening  out  of  the  1.  aisle)  was 
built  from  the  designs  of  Fra  Gfiovanni 
da  Campiy  in  1320,  with  circular  arches 
and  Gothic  piUars,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  frescoes, 
green,  shaded  with  brown,  painted, 
about  1348,  by  Paolo  Uccello  and  by 
DellOy  principally  with  subjects  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  These  frescoes 
are  much  iojured,  but  some  good  frag- 
ments may  be  foimd.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  Fall,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  church,  is  by  Faolo  Uccello. 
The  quaint  representations  of  the  De- 
luge and  the  Ark  are  curious :  the 
drowning  are  seen  provided  ^ith  seve- 
ral kinds  of  our  modem  life-preservers. 
Opening  out  of  the  N.  side  of  the  Chi- 
ostro Verde  are  some  corridors,  the 
walls  of  which  have  frescoes  of  the 
early  Florentine  school.  They  were 
anciently  vaults  of  the  ch.,  and  until 
lately  have  been  used  as  burying- 
places.  A  chapel  opening  out  of  them 
is  covered  with  frescoes  of  the  14th 
cent. — ^the  Crucifixion,  a  large  subject, 
behind  the  altar. 

In  the  N.W.  angle  of  this  cloister, 
overthe  door  leading  into  the  larger  one, 
is  a  Crucifixion,  by  Stefano  del  Ponte 
Vecchio,  a  pupil  of  Giotto's,  with  St. 
Dominick  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
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both  fine  figures,  on  either  side  of  the 
cross.  In  the  distance  is  a  curious 
view  of  a  city,  supposed  to  be  Flo- 
rence, with  the  Amo,  its  towers,  and 
walls.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Chiostro 
Verde  is  the  entrance  to  the  ancient 
chapter-house,  afterwards  called  the 
CapeUa  degli  Spagnuoli.  It  was  built 
in  1350.  The  architect  was  Frcl,  Gia- 
copo  da  Nepoziano,  and  the  painters 
Simons  Memmi  and  Taddeo  Gaddi  were 
selected  for  its  adornment  as  the  best 
artists  of  the  time.  Two  of  the  de- 
corated windows  opening  on  the  clois- 
ter, with  torse  columns,  are  very  hand- 
some specimens  of  the  Italian-Gothic 
of  the  14th  centy.  Memmi,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Avignon  (where 
some  fragments  of  his  works  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  Papal  fortress),  was  then 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation.  He 
undertook  to  paint  three  of  the  sides, 
leaving  the  fourth  or  W.  one  and  the 
vaulting  to  Taddeo  Gaddi, 

On  the  E.  side  is  a  most  singular 
and  complicated  composition,  intended 
to  represent  the  Church  Militant  and 
Triumphant,  as  forming  the  entrance 
to  Paradise.  The  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror, as  guardians  of  the  Church, 
which  is  represented  by  the  cathe- 
dral of  Florence  (painted  by  Memmi 
from  the  architect's  working  model 
which  has  since  perished),  are  seated  on 
thrones.  Near  the  Emperor  are  tempo- 
ral coimcillors — a  King,  Princes ;  near 
the  Pope,  spiritual  ones — a  Cardinal, 
Bishops,  Prelates,  Monks,  Nuns,  &c.  j 
and  around  are  many  distinguished  per- 
sons. A  troop  of  ravenous  Wolves, 
driven  away  from  a  flock  of  sheep  by 
a  pack  of  spotted  black  and  white 
Dogs  (the  colours  of  the  Dominicans), 
figure  the  heretics  repelled  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Dominicans,  or  Domini 
canes,  in  the  foreground.  Some  of  the 
heretics,  being  converted  by  argument, 
tear  their  books,  and  their  souls  pass 
on  to  the  gate  of  Paradise.  On  earth 
are  represented  human  pleasures  and 
vanities,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  rendered  innoxious.  St.  Do- 
ininick  points  out  the  way  to  heaven, 
which  18  seen  over  the  church;   St. 


Peter  receives  the  elect,  and  opens  the 
gates  of  heaven  above,  in  which  Christ 
is  enthroned  amid  a  host  of  angels. 
In  the  group  in  the  foregroimd  Mem- 
mi has  introduced,  according  to  Vasari, 
portraits  of  himself,  Cimabue,  Amolfo 
di  Lapo,  Benedict  XI.,  Philip  le  Bel, 
Laura  and  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Fia- 
metta,  &c.  The  portrait  of  Cimabue 
is  in  profile,  in  a  white  dress.  Be- 
hind him  is  Simone  Memmi,  also  in 
profile.  The  soldier  between  them  is 
Guido  Novello.  The  supposed,  but 
very  doutful,  portrait  of  Laiu*a  is 
dressed  in  what  was  green,  now  faded, 
facing  the  spectator,  and  represented 
with  a  small  flame  of  fire  between 
her  breast  and  throat.  Petrarch,  ac- 
cording to  Vasari  painted  from  life, 
stands  beside  a  Xnight  of  St.  John. 
Benedict  XI.  is  the  Pope  on  the 
throne ;  at  his  side  is  Card.  Nicola  da 
Prato,  then  Papal  Legate  at  Florence. 
Opposite,  on  the  W.  side,  is  a  com- 
position, by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  represent- 
ing the  triumph  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Seated  on  a  throne  in  the  centre,  he 
holds  an  open  book  in  his  hand,  in 
which  is  inscribed  the  text  (Wisdom, 
ch.  vii.  w.  7,  8),  "Wherefore  I  prayed, 
and  understanding  was  given  me:  I 
called  npon  God,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Wisdomy^came  to  me.  I  preferred  her 
before  sceptres  and  thrones,  and  es- 
teemed riches  nothing  in  comparison 
of  her."  He  is  seated,  having  on  either 
side  Moses,  St.  Paxil,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  with  other  Samts,  and 
aboTC  Virtues  and  Angels ;  at  his  feet 
are  the  3  great  leaders  of  heresy  and 
false  philosophy,  Arius,  SabeUius,  and 
Averrhoes.  In  the  lower  range  are 
14  female  figiures,  personifications  of 
the  sciences  and  virtues,  as  defined  by 
the  schoolmen  ;  and  beneath  them  are 
those  who,  according  to  the  prevailing 
ideas,  excelled  therein.  The  symbols 
are  often  very  perplexing.  Beginning 
on  the  1.,  and  proceeding  regularly  to 
the  rt. : — 1.  The  Civil  Law  is  repre- 
sented holding  the  globe  in  her  hand, 
and  with  her  is  Justinian.  2.  Canon 
Law,  and  the  Pope^  bftm%\\vfe  ^st^cwafi^ 
of  Clemenit  N .    ^.  ^^^"acoJ^^A:^'^^  '^^^- 
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logy,  and  Peter  Lombard,  Master  of 
the  Sentences.  4.  Practical  Theology, 
and  Boethius.  5.  Faith,  and  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite.  6.  Hope,  and  John  of 
Damascus.  7.  Charity,  in  a  red  robe, 
holding  a  bow,  and  St.  Augustin.  8. 
Arithmetic,  with  a  board  for  working 
addition,  and  Pythagoras  as  its  in- 
ventor. 9.  G-eometry,  with  square  and 
compass,  and  Euclid.  10.  Astronomy, 
and  Atlas.  11.  Music,  and  Tubal-Cain. 
12.  Logic,  a  beautiful  figure  holding 
a  serpent,  and  Zeno  Eleates.  13.  Rhe- 
toric, and  Cicero.  14.  Grrammar,  and 
Donatus. 

On  the  N.  wall,  over  the  altar,  Mem- 
mi  has  represented,  on  the  1.,  Christ 
bearing  his  Cross ;  above,  the  Cruci- 
fixion; and  below  and  on  the  rt.  the 
Descent  into  Hades ;  the  last  a  cavern 
in  a  rock,  and  fiends  retreating  in  grin- 
ning disappointment.  Under  the  cha- 
racter of  Longinus  (^.  c.  the  Boman 
centurion)  Memmi  portrays  the  tyrant 
"Walter  de  Brienne.  The  paintings 
on  the  S.  wall,  which  represented 
histories  in  the  life  of  St.  Dominick, 
are  nearly  effaced.  Two  scenes,  some 
figures  listening  to  the  Preaching  of  the 
Saint,  and  especially  the  Raising  a  Girl 
to  Life,  are  in  tolerable  preservation. 

Semi-Gothic  arabesques  divide  the 
vaulting  into  compartments,  in  which 
are  four  subjects,  painted  by  Gaddi's 
pupils,  probably  by  Antonio  Venezi- 
ano : — 1.  The  Resurrection,  in  which 
the  ascending  figure  of  our  Lord 
radiates  light ;  2.  Christ  saving  St. 
Peter,  who  is  coming  to  him  on  the 
water ;  3.  The  Ascension  j  and  4,  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
Virgin. 

The  light  is  scantily  admitted  into 
this  spacious  room,  through  windows 
opening  into  the  cloister,  divided  by 
beauti&l  spiral  colunms,  and  through 
an  aperture  above,  so  that  the  paint- 
ings can  only  be  well  seen  on  a  bright 

day. 

Out  of  the  Chiostro  Verde,  on  the 

same  side  as  the  Capella  degli  Spagnuoli, 

open  a  series  of  subterranean  chambers, 

until  recently  used,  as  a  buiying-ground, 

and  containing  several  modem  mouu- 


ments ;  there  are  also  in  it  several  se- 
pulchral shields  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  And  two  small  chapels,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Antony  and  St.  Anna, 
have  paintings  of  an  early  period. 

The  Chiostro  Grande,  wliich  is  a 
noble  quadrangle,  consists  of  52  arches ; 
each  lunette  of  which  contains  a  paint- 
ing, representing  acts  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  San'  Peter  Martyr,  and  other 
saints  of  the  Dominican  order.  The 
best  are  by  Santi  di  Tito,  Cigoli,  Ales. 
Allori,  Cosimo  Qamherucci,  &c. 

The  old  refectory,  which  is  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Chiostro  Grande,  from 
which  there  is  access  to  it,  contains 
frescoes  by  Bronzino  (1597),  represent- 
ing the  Israehtes  in  the  Desert,  the 
Gathering  of  the  Manna,  and  the  Israel- 
ites drinking  the  Water  gushing  from 
the  Rock.  Here  also  is  a  Madonna  of 
the  early  school,  possessing  some  merit. 

One  portion  of  the  buUding  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  It  is  the  Spezieria, 
where  may  be  procured  medicines  care- 
fully compounded,  and  perfumes  of 
every  kind  may  here  be  purchased,  and 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  This  establishment 
is  celebrated  for  its  perfumes,  essences, 
and  for  a  dehcious  and  pecuUar  liqueur, 
called  Alkermes,  from  the  sale  of 
which  a  large  annual  revenue  is 
derived,  which  enables  the  monks  in 
great  part  to  keep  up  their  convent 
and  church ;  it  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  two  lay  brothers,  who  aro 
regularly  educated  in  pharmacy,  and 
obliged  to  graduate  in  that  branch 
of  medicine.  In  1418  the  repub- 
lic of  Florence  determined  to  exer- 
cise public  hospitality  towards  distin- 
guished strangers,  like  the  «r^«|«y/a  of 
the  Greek  republics,  and  the  hospitium 
publicum  of  the  Roman ;  and  it  was 
decreed  that  a  spacious  building  should 
be  erected  for  that  purpose,  near  the 
monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella. 
One  of  the  first  occasions  on  which  it 
was  used  was  when,  in  1439,  the 
General  Council,  opened  at  Ferrara 
in  1438,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  was,  on  account  of 
the  plagvxe,  traivsferred  to  Florence  by 
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Pope  Eugeniiis  lY.  On  that  occasion 
the  Pope,  the  Greek  Emperor  John 
Palffiologxis,  and  the  Greek  Patriarch 
Josephus,  with  numerous  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  and  theologians,  were  lodged 
here ;  and  here  also  were  held  all  the 
sittings  of  the  council,  except  the  last, 
which  was  in  the  cathedral.  The 
building  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
monastery,  and  devoted  to  its  pre- 
sent use  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
CCTitury.  The  series  of  apartments 
constituting  this  establishment  are  ap- 

Sropriately  and  elegantly  fitted  up. 
lany  of  the  tall  vases  and  jars  are  of 
very  beautiful  pottery,  enamelled  in 
yellow  and  green,  and  often  decorated, 
not  unappropriately,  with  the  pills 
or  boluses,  the  arms  of  the  Medici,  who 
took  this  establishment  under  their  spe- 
cial protection.  In  the  mineral- water 
room,  formerly  a  chapel,  are  frescoes 
representing  the  history  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion in  12  paintings,  by  Spinello  Are- 
tinOy  painted  in  1400.  In  the  principal 
apartment  is  the  bust  of  Brother  To- 
masso  Valori,  the  late  director  of  the 
establishment,  and  by  whose  liberality 
it  was  preserved.  When  the  convent 
was  suppressed  by  the  French,  he  pur- 
ohased  the  laboratory  and  carried  on 
the  business  until  the  restoration  of 
the  monastery,  when  he  surrendered  it 
to  its  former  owners.  He  died  in 
1825.  The  Spezieria  has  an  entrance  in 
the  Yia  della  Scala  distinct  from,  the 
convent.  Here  ladies  are  admitted,  as 
well  as  into  the  ch.  and  the  Chiostro 
Verde,  but  not  into  the  Chiostro  Grande, 
or  other  portions  of  the  monastery, 
imless  permission  be  obtained  from  the 
archbp. ;  and  this  is  not  easily  granted. 

During  the  French  rule  this  fine 
building  was  occupied  by  troops,  who 
damaged  the  paintings  in  the  cloisters. 
On  the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke  the 
former  owners  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella 
were  reinstated  in  their  convent,  but  the 
lion's  share  of  their  property  remains 
in  the  possession  of  government,  and 
their  number  is  therefore  much  di- 
minished, though  they  still  constitute 
a  respectable  community.  During  the 
JAto  Aiutrian  occupation  the  monks 


were  again  partially  driven  fi'om  their 
convent,  part  of  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  barrack. 

The  Piazza  of  Sta,  Maria  Novella, 
formed  on  two  sides  by  the  church  and 
by  the  conventual  buildings,  is  irregu- 
lar. It  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  scene 
of  the  principal  public  festivities  of  the 
Florentines.  In  the  centre  are  two 
obelisks,  crowned  by  the  GHglio  of 
Florence  and  supported  by  tortoises, 
cast  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna.  The  fine 
colonnade,  which  forms  the  side  of  the 
Piazza  opposite  the  church,  is  tlie 
Loggia  di  S.  Paolo ;  it  was  erected  in 
1451,  from  the  designs  of  Brunelleschi. 
The  bas-rehef  in  terracotta  over  the 
door  representing  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominick  is  by  -4.  della  Robbia. 

San  Martino,  a  small  chapel  or  ora- 
tory, in  a  Piazzetta  opposite  the  House 
of  Dante,  and  off*  the  Via  Riceiarda, 
p.  55,  contains  several  much  injured 
frescoes,  probably  by  Filippino  Lippi 
in  his  younger  days.  Opposite  this  ch. 
is  one  of  the  few  remaining  mcdiajval 
towers  of  Florence. 

Church  of  Or*  San  Michek,  in  the  Via 
de*  Calzaiuli.  In  viewing  this  build- 
ing it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
part  which  is  now  a  chui'ch  was  ori- 
ginally a  market,  like  the  neighbouring 
Mercato  Nuovo,  and  tbat  the  upper 
part  was  a  granary.  From  this  latter 
destination  tbe  buildiug  derived  its 
name,  "  Hoireum  Sancti  Michaelis.*' 
Erected  by  Amolfo  in  128^,  by  order  of 
the  Signoria,  the  basement,  then  an  open 
loggia,  contained  a  picture  of  the  Vir- 
gin, by  Ugolino  da  Siena,  which,  haviug 
in  1291  performed  sundry  miracles, 
became  an  object  of  great  venei'ation. 
About  1337  it  was  determined  to  con- 
secrate a  portion  of  the  edifice,  which 
was  thei'eupon  enclosed  and  embel- 
lished by  Taddeo  GadJi — if,  indeed, 
it  was  not  entirely  altered  according  to 
his  designs — and  a  chapel  was  erected 
around  the  painting.  The  crowds 
who  visited  it  disturbed  the  market- 
people  ;  and  the  Signoria  having  de- 
termined to  convert  the  whole  lower 
story  into  a  church,  under  tha  dxsc^Ki- 
1  tion  oi  Aivdrea  Oryac\ua,  SJaa  w^xccos^ 
I  of  a\l  ttie  outer  wcOcis»  oi  SJaa  V>^^a- 
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were  closed  by  10  elegant  Italian- 
Gothic  windows.  This  sanctuary  com- 
manded so  much  veneration,  that,  in 
1348,  the  year  of  the  great  plague, 
described  by  Boccaccio,  the  oflFerings 
amounted  to  35,000  golden  florins.  The 
two  upper  stories,  however,  continued 
employed  for  their  original  purpose 
until  Cosimo  I.  converted  them  into  a 
depository  for  the  notarial  archives  in 
1569,  and  as  such  they  are  still  used. 
They  deserve  to  be  visited  for  their 
bold  and  elegant  architecture,  the  fine 
arches  being  supported  on  a  great  cen- 
tral pillar,  a  repetition  of  what  we  see 
in  the  church  below.  The  entrance  to 
these  archives  is  from  the  adjoining 
street. 

The  statues  with  which  the  exterior 
is  adorned  are  among  the  best  produc- 
tions of  the  Florentine  school  of  Sculp- 
ture, and  were  placed  here  at  the  ex- 
pense of  various  corporations  or  guilds. 
They  stand  in  very  handsome  niches  or 
recesses,  which  have  been  recently  re- 
stored with  infinite  taste.  Beginning 
at  the  eastern  side,  or  towards  the  Via 
dei  Calziauoli,  and  moving  round  to  the 
1.,  they  stand  in  the  following  order ; 
St.  Luke  (Giovanni  dx  Bologna),  raised 
by  the  advocates  and  notaries.  St.  Tho- 
mas with  Christ  (Andrea  del  Verroc- 
chio),  by  the  merchants.  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (Ghiherti),  by  the  drapers.  On 
the  S.  side,  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
(Baccio  da  Montelupo),  by  the  silk-mer- 
chants. An  empty  decorated  niche, 
intended  for  .a  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
now  in  the  ch.  St.  James  (Nanni 
di  Banc6)y  by  the  furriers.  St.  Mark 
{Donatella) — greatly  admired  by  M. 
Angelo,  who  is  said  to  have  ad- 
dressed the  statue  with  the'  query, 
"  Marco,  perchi  non  mi  parliV*  On  the 
W.  front,  and  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance, St.  Eloy  {Nanni  di  Banco),  by 
the  blacksmiths,  who,  as  well  as  the 
jewellers,  have  adopted  the  Bishop  of 
Toumay  as  their  patron.  St.  Stephen 
{Ghiherti),  by  the  wool-traders ;  so 
much  admired  at  the  time,  that  the 
artist  procured  an  order  from  the 
money-changers  or  bankers  for  the 
Bi»tn&  of  St.  Matthew  which  stands 
near  it  N.  aide,  the  next  niche  con- 
taiaa  Doaatello'a  St.  George,  erected 


by  the  sword-makers  and  armourers — 
a  masterly  production.  "  Donatello's 
marble  statue  of  St.  George  is  a  simple 
and  forcible  example  of  sentiment ;  he 
stands  upright,  equally  poised  on  both 
legs,  his  handJs  resting  on  his  shield 
before  him.  Michael  Angelo,  after  ad- 
miring this  statue  some  time  in  silence, 
suddenly  exclaimed  *  March.*  "—Flax- 
man,  In  the  recess  that  follows  is  a 
group  of  four  saints  by  Nanni  di  Banco, 
forced  into  their  present  ill-adapted 
site  by  his  maater,  Donatello.  From 
the  bas-relief  of  a  sculptor's  shop  below, 
it  was  probably  erected  by  them.  St. 
Philip,  appertaining  to  the  shoemakers, 
also  hy  Nanni  di  Banco.  Lastly,  St.  Peter, 
at  the  expense  of  the  butchers,  by  Dona- 
tello. Of  the  plates  of  majolica,  or  cir- 
cular tablets  of  painted  earthenware, 
by  Luca  della  Robbia,  representing  the 
armorial  bearings  or  ensigns  of  the 
trades,  and  inserted  in  the  walls  above, 
only  two  of  the  original  ones  remain,  the 
others  are  modem  productions  of  the 
porcelain-manufactory  of  La  Doccia, 

The  old  stained  glass,  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  windows  of  the  church,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.  The  arches  are 
circular,  but  the  tracery  flows  in  inter- 
secting curves  with  delicacy  and  grace ; 
and  the  niches  or  tabeniacles  are  in  the 
most  highly  decorated  style  of  Italian- 
Gothic.  All  these  are  from  Orgagna's 
designs. 

The  interior  (to  which  the  principal 
entrance  is  on  the  W.  side),  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  original  destination, 
has  not  the  usual  architectural  arrange- 
ment of  a  church.  The  massive  piers 
which  divide  it  into  two  corridors  or 
aisles  are  suited  to  the  market.  Nu- 
merous frescoes  of  the  15  th  centy.  by 
Agnolo  Gaddi,  Jacopo  di  Casentino,  and 
othera,  on  the  sides  of  the  piers,  have 
been  recently  discovered  under  the  coat 
of  whitewash.  The  painted  glass  is 
rich  and  harmonious  in  colour,  and 
produces  a  fine  effect. 

The  pride  of  the  church  is  the  taber- 
nacle in  white  marble,  erected  by  A. 
Orgagna  between  1348  and  1359, 
from  offeiings  made  duriug  the  great 
plague,  to  contain  the  miracle-working 
image  of  the  Virgin  by  Lino  or  Ugo- 
\  lino  da  Sietwi ;  \\i  \a  «vrctCka\«!L\.%^  \s^  ^ 
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statue  of  St.  Michael  rising  nearly  to 
the  roof :  it  has  a  staircase  which  leads 
to  the  interior  of  the  canopy.  Ara- 
besque patterns  are  formed  by  the 
richest  marbles  being  inlaid- in  a  fine 
mosaic  work,  enhancing  the  delicate 
white  ground.  The  interior  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  canopy  is  lined  with 
mosaic.  Every  inch  is  finished  with 
elegance.  It  is  profusely  adorned  with 
sculpture,  of  which  the  following  'are 
the  subjects.  In  front  of  the  altar 
three  bas-reliefs, — ^the  MarriagS  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Annunciation,  with  a 
smaller  one  of  Hope  in  the  centre.  At 
the  S.W.  angle  of  the  tabernacle,  upon 
the  basement  of  the  pilaster  are  two 
heads  of  prophets,  and  three  virtues, — 
Patience,  Fortitude,  and  Perseverance. 
On  the  S.  side  are  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Nativity  and  Offering  of  the  Wise  Men. 
Between  these  is  one  of  Charity,  or 
Divine  Love  ;  and  at  the  S.E.  angle, 
Humility  and  Chastity  (Virginitas), 
with  other  heads  of  Prophets.  On  the 
£.  side  are  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  with  Simeon  and  Anna;  and 
the  Angel  appealing  to  Mary,  and  bid- 
ding her  flee  into  Egypt.  At  the  N.E. 
angle  Docilitas  (a  beautiful  figure),  Pru- 
dentia,  and  Solertia.  On  the  N.  side 
is  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  :  next  to  it, 
in  the  centre,  is  Faith :  then  Christ 
teaching  on  the  steps  of  the  Temple 
when  twelve  years  old.  "  The  story 
is  told  most  marvellously.  The  head 
of  the  principal  figure  is  broken,  but 
the  body  is  full  of  expression:  some 
small  figures  lean  forward  most  earn- 
estly to  listen."  At  the  angles  ai'e 
Obedience,  Justice,  Devotion.  There 
are  also  two  heads  of  prophets  at  each 
angle.  On  each  side  of  the  altarpiece 
are  four  lovely  figures  of  angels  in  high 
relief,  and  upon  the  summit  of  the 
tabernacle  3  small  statues  of  the  Apos- 
tles. The  grand  composition  behind, 
the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  surrounded 
by  the  apostles,  and,  in  an  almond- 
shaped  oval  above,  her  being  borne  to 
heaven  by  angels,  or  the  Assumption ; 
the  name  of  the  artist,  with  the  date, 
1359,  is  engraved  on  the  base  of  the 
urn  on  which  the  body  of  the  Virgin 
is  laid.  The  sculptor  has  here,  ac- 
cording  to  Vaaari,  introduced  his  own 


portrait  in  the  Apostle  whose  head  is 
covered  with  a  hood,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  spectator.  This  tabernacle  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  elaborately  sculptured 
screen  or  railing  in  marble,  the  square 
intervals  in  which  are  filled  with  bronze 
ornaments  in  the  form  of  Gothic  wheel- 
windows.  This  magnificent  work  is 
said  to  have  cost  96,000  golden  florins, 
an  immense  sum  for  the  period. 

The  church  also  contains,  over  the 
principal  altar,  a  group  in  marble  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  and  S.  Anna,  by 
Franc,  di  S,  Gallo;  and  on  the  altar 
on  the  1.  a  marble  statue  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  formerly  in  a  niche  on  the 
outside,  by  Simone  da  Fiesole.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  Florentines  having  suc- 
cessfully risen  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Duke  of  Athens  on  the  26th  July, 
1343,  they  erected  in  this  ch.  an  altar 
to  Sta.  Anna,  whose  anniversary  was  on 
that  day;  and  there  is  still  a  procession 
of  the  Arti  or  trades,  with  banners,  to 
this  church  on  her  festival.  The  ori- 
ginal ch.  of  St.  Michael,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  is  a  Gothic 
edifice  erected  in  1284  by  Amolfo. 
It  is  now  converted  into  an  Oratory 
dedicated  to  S.  Cai-lo. 

The  exterior  of  Or*  San  Michele  has 
lately  undergone  a  thorough  and  very 
judicious  restoration. 

Ch.  of  Santo  Spirito,  in  the  square  of 
the  same  name,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Arno,  attached  to  a  monastery  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustih.  The  ch.  which 
preceded  the  present  building,  and 
which  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
centy.,  was  burnt  in  1470,  duiing  the 
performance  of  a  "Mystery"  repre- 
senting the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
exhibited  before  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  when  he  visited 
Florence.  It  is  said  that  in  the  con- 
flagration the  autograph  copy  of  the 
Decameron,  bequeathed  by  Boccaccio 
to  Fra'  Martino  da  Signa,  and  after  his 
death  to  this  convent,  was  consumed. 
The  shell,  however,  of  the  old  church 
remains :  it  is  now  used  as  a  furniture 
manufactory,  and  stands  flanking  the 
entrance  from  the  Piazza,  vafcck  ^V^a  ^x^ 
cloiater.  TYi©  "^r^^iciA.  %^\^e«i^v>sN>«iBQ2a.^ 
before  t\i©  ^x©,  vi^>o>a.\.  ^'i  l««t  ^.^S^^^^ 
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from  the  designs  of  BrunellescM.  The 
first  column  of  the  interior  was  not 
raised  until  1454,  eight  years  after  his 
death ;  and  the  ch.  was  completed  about 
1481.  The  front  is  an  unsightly  mass 
of  painted  plastering.  The  interior  is 
perhaps  the  finest  of  the  works  of  this 
great  architect ;  though,  from  having 
been  completed  after  his  death,  it 
does  not  entirely  agree  with  his  ori- 
ginal design.  The  genei*al  disposition 
is  very  fine.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  is  315  ft.  long,  191  ft. 
through  the  transepts,  and  107  ft.  wide 
across  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
aisles,  which  are  carried  round  the 
transepts,  are  formed  by  elegant  Co- 
rinthian columns,  from  which  spring  cir- 
cular arches.  The  internal  decoration 
of  the  three  doors  of  the  front  is  novel 
and  rich. 

The  choir  is  enclosed  by  magnificent 
massive  balustrades  of  bronze  and  mar- 
ble ;  at  each  of  six  of  the  angles  is 
a  figure  in  marble  of  an  angel,  and, 
at  the  remaining  two,  statues  of  St. 
John  and  the  Virgin.  It  was  begun 
in  the  year  1599  by  Gio.  Batt.  Mi- 
chelozzi,  and  completed  in  1608  at 
an  expense  of  not  less  than  100,000 
crowns.  It  and  the  high  altar,  of  rich 
pietra-dura  work,  with  its  Baldacchino, 
are  the  work  of  Caccini  and  Sihani. 
The  ciborium  is  by  Giov.  B.  Cennini. 
The  numerous  paintings  in  this  church 
include  some  good  specimens  of  the 
Florentine  school  of  the  15th  century. 
Commencing  the  circuit  of  the  church 
on  the  rt.  hand  by  entering  at  the 
end  of  the  nave, — at  the  first  (Torri- 
giani)  altar  is  an  Assumption  by  Piero 
di  Cosimo; — at  the  2nd  a  copy  of 
Michael  Angelo's  Pietk  at  St.  Peter*s  in 
Home,  by  his  pupil  Nanni  di  Baccio 
Bigio. — In  the  Capponi  chapel,  at  the 
comer  of  the  rt.-hand  transept,  is 
a  picture  of  St.  Monica  enthroned, 
with  nuns  kneeling  before  her,  by 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi;  and  beyond  it,  in 
the  Nerli  Chapel,  a  good  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  St.  Martin,  St.  Catheiine, 
and  the  donatarii,  by  Fiiippino  Lippi ; 
the  infant  Saviour  reaches  towards  the 
cross  with  which  St.  John  is  playing; 
^jbe  two  donatarit,  for  whom,  the  picture 
was  painted,  kneel  on  either  side  in 


front.      Another  Capponi  chapel  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Neri  Capponi,  with 
a  good  head  in  relief  of  the  deceased 
by  Simone  di  Betto.    In  the  12th  chapel 
from  the  entrance,  reckoning  along  this 
rt.-hand  side  of  the  ch.,  is  preserved  a 
crucifix,   which  was  the  only  object 
saved  when  the  old  building  was  burnt. 
It  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  White 
Penitents,  who  exhibited  such  extraor- 
dinary fanaticism  in  Italy  in  the  14th 
centy.     This  crucifix  has  always  been 
regarded  with  much  veneration,  hav- 
ing some  reputation  for   performing 
miracles.    Over  the  altar  of  the  Vettoi-i 
chapel^  last  on  rt.,  is  a  fine  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  4  saints  above  by  Giotto : 
in  the   Capella   dei  Biliotti,    next  the 
latter,  a  Madonna  and   saints,    by   -S'. 
Botticelli;  and  in  a  neighbouring   one 
the  Annunciation,  by  the  same  painter, 
with  the  modem  tomb  of  a  Countess 
Frescobaldi  by  Pampaloni, — The  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  of  the  Capella  del 
Sacramento,  in  the  1.  transept,  are  by 
Andrea   da  Sansovino. — In   the   chapel 
(1.)  next  to  that  of  the  Sacrament  is 
Christ  on  the  cross,  by  Ridolfo  Ghirlan- 
daio.     The  other  pictures  worthy   of 
notice    are,  —  The  Woman  taken   in 
Adultery,  by  Al,  Allori;  the  Transfi- 
gui-ation,  by  Piero  di  Cosimo ;  a  Virgin 
and  4  Saints,  by  Perugino, — both  in  the 
1.  transept;  the  Virgin,  with  Sta.  Anna, 
SS.  Dominick  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
by  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio,  in  the  5th  chapel 
on  1. ;  and  in  the  1st  on  same  side,  the 
Resurrection,  by  Piero  di  Cosimo.      In 
the   2nd  chapel   on  1.   is   a  copy  by 
T.  Landini  of  Michael  Angelo's  statue 
of   St.  John   in  the   Church    of  the 
Minerva  at  Rome. 

The  sacristy,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  out  of  the  1.  aisle,  was  built  by 
Cronaca,  and  is  worthy  of  the  edifice 
to  which  it  is  attached.  The  beau- 
tiful oblong  vestibule,  with  its  rich 
though  heavy  vault,  which  connects  it 
with  the  church,  is  by  Andrea  da  San- 
savino.  The  sacristy  itself  is  admi- 
i*able  for  proportion  and  harmony.  It 
is  octagonal.  Over  the  altar  is  a  pic- 
ture of  St.  Fiacre,  by  Aless.  Allori.  A 
chapel  opening  out  of  it  on  the  N.  side 
has  a  painting  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Butteri, 
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The  first  cloiater,  on  entering  from 
the  Piazza,  is  by  Alfonso  Parigi.  The 
cloisters  are  filled  with  sepulchral  me- 
morials, ancient  and  modem.  A  series 
of  frescoes  by  Paolo  Perugino,  Ulivelli, 
Baldi,  Cascetti,  and  Bimbacci,  in  the 
lunettes  of  the  first  cloister,  represent 
subjects  from  the  lives  of  the  Saints 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin. 

The  second  handsome  cloister,  sup- 
ported by  Doric  columns,  is  by  Amma- 
nati  (1564-1569).  It  has  some  frescoes 
by  Poccetti.  Before  the  suppression  of 
the  monastic  orders  by  the  French, 
there  existed  in  this  convent  a  valu- 
able library  of  books  and  manuscripts,: 
amongst  the  latter  were  those  be- 
queathed to  the  convent  by  Boccaccio. 
The  Campanile  of  Santo  Spirito  is 
from  the  design  of  Baccio  d*  Agnolo. 
Milizia  calls  it  ''the  most  beautiful  of 
the  kind." 

Ch.  of  La  Santa  Trinita,  built  in  1250 
by  Nicola  da  Pisa,  originally  in  the 
Italian  Gothic  style  ;  parts  of  it  have 
been  much  altered.  The  present  fa9ade 
was  designed  in  the  16th  centy.  by 
Buontalenti,  by  whom  also  the  choir 
was  erected,  and  the  chapels  of  the 
transept  disfigured.  The  nave  is  se- 
parated from  the  aisles  by  five  good 
pointed  arches  ;  round  the  sides  are  a 
series  of  chapels  belonging  to  the 
principal  families  of  Florence.  In 
the  rt.  hand  transept,  Gapella  de*  Sas- 
setti,  close  to  the  door  of  the  sacristy, 
is  a  very  interesting  series  of  frescoes 
representing  incidents  from  the  life  of 
St.  Francis,  by  Domenico  del  Ghirlandaio. 
On  the  wall  on  the  1.  hand  when 
looking  at  the  altar,  and  in  the  upper 
compartment,  is — 1.  St.  Francis,  having 
given  up  all  his  worldly  goods,  even  his 
garments,  casts  himself  naked  at  the 
feet  of  the  Bishop  of  Assisi.  On  the 
same  level,  on  the  wall  behind  the  altar, 
— 2.  Pope  Honorius  approving  of  the 
rules  of  the  order.  Ghirlandajo  has 
represented  the  scene  as  occurring  in 
the  square  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
near  the  palace  itself,  and  under  the 
Loggia  of  Orcagna.  On  the  rt.-hand 
waU  above  is — 3.  St.  Francis,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Mahometan  Sultan  of  Syria 
offenng  topaaa  unhurt  through  thefire, 


if  the  Sultan  and  his  followers  will 
embrace  Christianity.  On  the  l.-hand 
wall  below — 4.  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  stigmata.  On  the  opposite  wall 
— 5.  The  Death  of  St.  Francis  sur- 
rounded by  monks  and  priests.  This  is 
by  far  the  finest  of  the  series  for  its 
simplicity  and  truth :  it  contains  several 
CO  temporary  portraits  ;  tliat  in  a  red 
dress  behind  the  bishop,  at  the  head 
of  the  bier,  is  Ghirlandajo  himself. 
Behind  the  altar— 6.  St.  Francis  ap- 
pearing in  the  sky  and  restoring  a 
child  of  the  Spezzi  family,  who  had 
fallen  from  a  window,  to  life.  In  this 
last  painting  is  introduced  a  view  of 
the  old  Bridge  and  Church  of  Santa 
Trinitk,  and  the  Palazzo  Spina  (now  della 
Communita),  on  the  oppesite  side  of  the 
street,  as  they  then  stood,  with  several 
contemporary  portnute,  amongst  which 
is  that  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  one  . 
of  the  figures  ascending  the  stairs  in  the 
foreground.  Beneath  the  last,  on  either 
side  of  the  altar,  are  the  patrons  or 
donatorii,  Francesco  Sassetti,  and  his 
wife,  kneeling.  These  frescoes  were 
executed  in  1485,  and  may  be  classed 
amongst  Ghirlandaio's  finest  works. 
"In  that  over  the  altar,  of  the  resto- 
ration to  life  of  a  child  fallen  from 
a  window  by  the  apparition  of  the 
Saint,  the  portraits  are  very  interest- 
ing. (On  the  1.  of  the  bier  on  which  the 
child  is  seated  is  the  youth  sumamed 
il  Bello  on  account  of  his  beauty.) 
But  the  best  of  all  Ghirlandaio's 
works  is  the  fresco  on  the  rt.  —  the 
'Death  of  St.  Francis.*  This  is  a 
most  admirable  work,  full  of  intense 
expression  and  feeling.  The  variety  of 
grief  in  the  followers  and  friends  of 
the  saint,  the  simple  and  solemn  dig- 
nity of  the  group  at  the  head  of  the 
dead  figure,  and  the  contrast  to  these 
in  the  indifference  of  the  boyish  torch- 
bearers  are  admirable.** —  C,  W,  C  The 
Nativity  now  in  the  gallery  at  the  Ac- 
cademia  delle  Belle  Arti  formerly 
stood  over  the  altar  in  this  chapel. 

The  other  works  of  art  worthy  of 
notice  in  this  ch.  ai*e — in  4th  chapel 
on  rt.,  an  Annunciation,  by  Don  Lo- 
renzo Monaco :  the  iron  %ia.ta»  \.\\»^.  «cs.- 
c\o80  t\i\a  c\va^ft\  wcftN«r3\>«a.>^*»S>;^*  ^^ 
the  lat  cka.v^\  oxi\.  ^^  '^^  <3imsvx— '^^ 
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Peter,  by  C.  Alhri;  St.  Peter  receiving 
the  Keys,  by  Jacopo  da  Empoli;  the 
frescoes  of  the  lunette  above,  by  Giov. 
S.  Giovanni;  and  Christ  in  the  Garden, 
by  Maiteo  Roselli.  In  the  1st  chapel  on 
the  rt.  of  the  principal  entrance  is  a 
crucifix  in  wood,  sculptured  by  Desiderio 
da  Settignano,  and  B.  da  Majano.  This 
oh.,  which  contained  several  good  paint- 
ings now  in  the  Galleria  delle  Belle 
Arti,  belonged,  as  well  as  the  adjoining 
convent,  recently  converted  into  a  bar- 
rack, to  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
Vallombrosa. 

The  Piazza  di  Santa  Trinita,  in 
front  of  the  church,  is  irregular  in 
form.  In  its  centre  stands  a  column 
of  granite,  brought  from  the  baths  of 
Caracalla  at  Rome,  and  erected,  in 
1564,  by  Cosimo  I.,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  surrender  of  Siena  in  1554, 
and  of  the  destruction  of  the  last 
liberties  of  Florence  by  the  victory  at 
Monte  Murlo,  in  1537,  over  those  whom 
his  tyranny  had  driven  into  exile,  headed 
by  Filippo  and  Piero  Strozzi  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Justice,  in 
porphyry,  by  Ferrucci;  the  drapery  is 
of  bronze. 

Several  other  churches  of  Florence 
will  be  worth  visiting.  S.  Frediano^  in 
the  suburb  of  the  same  name,  built 
after  the  designs  of  Giro  Ferri,  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  centy.  S.  Niccolo, 
from  those  of  Vasari,  contains  2  pic- 
tures by  A.  Allori,  the  Sacrifice  of 
Abraham,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Catherine  ;  a  picture  of  Saints  in  the 
choir,  by  Gentile  da  Fahriano;  a  St. 
John,  and  the  Almighty  with  Saints, 
by  Jacopo  d* Empoli;  and  a  fragment  of 
a  fresco,  by  D.  del  Ghirlandaio,  in  the 
sacristy.  Santo  Stefano,  in  a  piazetta  off 
the  Via  por  Santa  Maria,  a  very  ancient 
eh.,  has  a  statue  of  the  Patron  Saint,  by 
Oambasi  ;  the  bronze  front  of  the  prin- 
cipal altar  is  by  P,  Tacca.  The  ch.  of 
Ogni  Santiy  in  the  street  of  the  same 
name,  has  a  Crucifix  in  the  1.  transept, 
painted  by  Giotto ;  a  St.  Jerome  on  one 
of  the  piers,  by  D,  Ghirlandajo,  but 
much  repainted;  and  in  the  refectory 
of  the  adjoining  convent,  a  good  fresco 
oftbe  Last  Supper,  Z^yiiie  same  painter, 
dated  J480.     ^^    '    -^  ^ 


Palaces,  Museums,  &c. 

The  Piazza  della  Sitjnoria,  formerly 
del  Gran*  Duca,  is  the  central  spot 
of  Florence  for  business  and  interest. 
On  the  E.  side  stands  the  vast  Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio,  erected  in  1298,  as  the 
residence  of  the  Gonfaloniere  and 
Priori,  or  superior  magistracy  of  the 
Republic.  After  having  been  occupied 
by  Walter  de  Brienne,  it  became,  in 
1540,  the  residence  of  Cosimo  I.,  who 
in  that  year  removed  from  the  Palace  in 
the  Via  Larga,  where  the  Medici  had 
hitherto  lived  as  private  citizens.  He 
continued  to  reside  here  until  1550, 
when  he  removed  to  the  Pitti  Palace. 
Since  that  time  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
has  been  occupied  by  government 
offices. 

As  soon  as  the  great  revolution,  in 
1250,  was  effected,  which  placed  the 
government  in  the  power  of  the  demo- 
cracy (see  Santa  Croce),  the  citizens 
determined  to  erect  a  residence  for  the 
elective  magistracy,  the  Gonfaloniere, 
and  the  eight  Priori,  who  continued  in 
office  for  the  space  of  two  months  each. 
During  this  period,  according  to  the 
singular  maxims  of  government  which 
then  prevailed,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  pass  the  threshold  of  their  prison,  in 
which  they  were  boarded,  eating  at  a 
common  mess  or  table,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Republic,  but  with  republican 
simplicity  and  parsimony.  The  present 
structure,  however,  was  not  raised  till 
1298,  Amolfo  being  the  architect.  It 
is  imposing  from  its  mass  and  enormous 
battlements,  deep  machicolations  pro- 
jecting over  the  walls,  and  the  bold  and 
lofby  tower,  bearing,  not  upon  the  walls 
of  the  structure,  but  upon  the  machi- 
colations, so  as  almost  to  warrant  the 
local  j)ro verb,  that  it  is  a  tower  built 
in  the  air.  Beneath  the  machicolations 
are  large  escutcheons,  with  the  bearings 
of  the  ancient  republic,  and  of  the 
Sestieri,  or  wards  and  quarters,  into 
which  the  city  was  divided ;  and  which 
were  borne  on  their  banners  when  the 
citizens  went  forth  to  war.*    This  bell- 

•  It  may  interest  the  visitor  to  know  what 
were  the  heT&ld\c  bearinga  of  Florence  at  dif- 
ferent perVoda.   TYi«  ««xVi«&\.  ^Xsiks^  ol  X)ex^  ^Vi 
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toner  was  part  of  ut  earlier  atructiire : 
Amotfo  was  directed  to  include  it  in 
the  new  building,  and  accomplished 
this  difficult  task  with  sii^ular  skill. 
But  the  directiona  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  obey  have  deprived  bis  build- 
ing of  ita  intended  and  proper  gym- 
metrj.  A  portion  of  the  pinzza  had 
been  occupied  by  the  palEices  of  the 
Uberti,  a  family  of  the  Ghibellinee, 
which,  when  the  owners  were  bauiebad 
by  the  prevailing  party,  had  been  de- 
malLshed,  and  the  ground  declared 
accursed,  neverto  be  built  upon  agun.  i 
"Our  palazzo  must  not  stand  upon 
that  condemned  ground,"  aaid  the 
citizens.  Arnolfo  remonatrated,  but  in 
vain,  and  the  palazzo  was  deprived 
of  ita  symmetry.  The  building  wae 
much  altered  by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  who 
added  the  present  battlementB;  and  it ' 
Bustaiaed  another  great  change  under  | 
Walter  de  Brienne,  who  added  the  j 
■whole  portion  now  employed  aa  the  Cua- 
tom-house  or  Dogana,  and  i:>  which 
strength  was  peculiarly  consulted. 
Thaae  Eilterationa  were  executed  under  I 
the  direction  of  Andrea  Fisuno,  who  I 
settled  at  Florence  when  at  work  upon 
the  gate  of  the  baptistery.  Hiclieloiio, 
too,  enlarged  and  improved  the  inte- 
rior in  the  time  of  Coaimo  il  Vecchio. 
Lastly,  when  the  Duke  Coaimo  took 
poBaeseion,  so  many  alterations  (princi- 
pally in  the  interior)  were  introduced 
by  Vasari,  that,  as  the  latter  says  with 
some  degree  of  eiultation,  Arno(fv 
would  not  have  known  his  way  about 
the  building  had  he  come  hack  again. 

The  intenor  cortila  is  supported  by 
masaiva  columns,    alternately  circular 

<ru  nd  Kidwhtt*.  wllh  llEhRlf-moonDtFiesok 

III7  (glgllo)  on  •  wblte  Beld,  wis  adopifd  :  ti 
IMS  the  Ted  cross  npoa  a  whiw  fleld;  Ih. 
dDnble  MM.  wilb  ficKn.^1,;  n>  or  on  &  bin* 
fleUl,  we  find  In  1313,  during  Ibe  rule  of  Robct 
King  of  Naptet,  governing  foe  the  Emperoi 
Henry  VII.  The  Guclf  parly,  on  aiulclnt 
power  In  13S1.  tdopUd  Uie  red  Illy,  mhI  Uii 


and  octagonal,  covered  with  rich  ara- 
besques and  wreaths.  On  the  walls  are 
views,  principally  of  Oermtm  cities,  exe- 
cuted upon  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 


In  t 


jntre  it 


though  small   fountain,  with  a  Cupid 
by  Verocchio. 

Within,  ascending  a  grand  staircase 
by  easy  steps,  we  enter,  on  the  first 
fieor,  the  great  saloon,  which  offeis  the 
principal  object  of  curiosity.    It  is  not, 

largest  rooms  in  the  world,  being  about 
170  ft.  in  length  by  85  in  breadth,  but 
ita  height,  and  the  ponderous  magniti  - 
cence  of  the  carved  ceiUng,  rich  in 
faded  gilding  and  deep  compartments 
511ed  with  elaborate  oil  paintings,  ren- 
der it  impressive.  It  is  also  connected 
with  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  pas- 
sages in  Florentine  history,  having  been 
erected,  on  the  proposal  of  Savonarola, 
for  the  meetings  of  the  "Consiglio  Po- 
polare,"  when  a  transient  but  ineffec- 
tual attempt  was  made  to  restore  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the  Common- 
wealth. LeoKardo  da  find,  MkAael 
Angela  (then  very  young),  Saccio  d' 
Agnolo,  and  "  /(  Cronaca,"  were  all 
consulted;  but  the  constructioQ  was 
intrusted  to  the  last-named  artist,  who 
exerted  all  his  extraordinary  skill  to 
give  perfection  to  the  edifice.  All  the 
tribunes,  the  amphitheatre  and  seata, 
and  all  the  fittings  designed  by  him 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  popular 
assembly,  have  now  diaappeared;  and 
the  walla  and  ceiling  are  covered  with 
the  display  of  the  triumphs  of  Cosimo 
I.,  by  I'oso.i';  those  on  the  walls  re- 
present the  conquest  of  Pisa,  and  the 
battle  of  Marciono,  which  gave  Siena 
to  the  Florentine  state.  At  the  cor- 
ither  historical  pictures; 


iii.    Ont 


ofthes 


Pope  Boniface  Vill.  receiving,  in  1300 
(the  ye.ir  of  the  Jubilee),  the  oongra- 
tutations  of  twelve  ambassadors,  who, 
though  accredited  from  twelve  differ- 
I  out  states,  were  all  Florentines  by  birth. 
I  But,  as  amongst  them  appears  Messer' 
;  Quiscardo  Bastai,  who  represented  His 
I  Sublimity  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  it  is 
I  probable  that  his  Holineva  did  v.<:^  to- 
',  quire  fc  ■veij  atrvcV.  -)Br&caXiiii&  1^  'Oo™ 
1  ETedaii.tuie.    Oi^<i''''«'»  "AXib™.™^' 
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by  Cigoli ;  the  other  by  Passignano.  the  neighbouring  Loggia  de*  Lanzi  con- 
The  semi-heroic  costume  of  some  of  tain  numerous  statues,  among  which 
these  frescoes  takes  off  the  interest  of  the  bronze  equestrian  one  of  Cosimo  I. 

truth;  but  those  which  represent  the  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Giovanni  di 

deeds  of  the  Medici,  and  which  are  true  Bologna.  Cosimo  was  the  actual  founder 

in  costume,   are  valuable.      There  is  of  the  Medicean  line  of  Grand  Dukes, 

Cosimo  accompanied  by  his  dwarf.  To-  under  whose  rule,  during  two  centuries 

maso  Trafredi  the  hunchback,  in  ar-  {1537-1737),   liberty   ceased  to   exist, 

mour,  leading  on  the  Florentines  to  and  commerce,  agriculture,  industry, 

the  siege  of  Siena  by  night;  the  soldiers  and  the  fine  arts  declined, 

pouring  into  the  city  in  armour;  and  Nearer  to  the  Palace  is  the  cele- 

all  lighted  by  the  paper  lanterns  on  the  brated  fountain  of  Neptune,  by  Amma- 

ends  of  poles.     Many  good  statues  are  nato.     It  is  usually  called  (at  least  by 

placed  here,  bnt  they  seem  lost  in  the  the  common  people)  the  fountain  of 

great  space  and  dim  light  of  the  cham-  the  giant ;   and   certainly  the  god  is 

ber: — Michael  Angelo,  a  fine  but   un-  of  rather  disproportionate  magnitude, 

finished  allegorical  group.  Victory  and  The  horses  of  the  car  are  exceedingly 

Captivity. — G,  di  Bologna,  also  allege-  spirited.     On  the  site  of  this  fountain 

rical.  Virtue  overcoming  Vice. — Baccio  stood  the  Einghiera,  or  tribune,  from 

Bandinelliy   Cosimo   I.,    Clement  VII.,  whence  the  orators  of   the  Republic 

Charles  V.,  and  Adam  and  Eve.  harangued  the  assembled  people. 

The  Sala  delV    Udienza,  painted  by  tThe  David  by  Michael  Angelo,  k  on 

Salviati,  with  subjects  from  the  life  of  Jf®  l--hand  side  of  the  doorway  of  the 

CamiUus,   is  a  noble    apartment,    in  Palazzo  Vecchio.     The  powerful  hand 

which  the  ceiling  is  more  rich  than  that  °^  *^®  great  sculptor  is  visible  m  it,  and 

of  the  Salone.  *^®  S^'^^l  *^  *^**  ^^  g^^®"^  *o  **^®  ^gMve 

The  apartments  above  the  Salone  are  ^y  *^®  *^^  ^^  expression  of  the  head 

worth  seeing,  on  account  of  the  faded  andthroat  justly  claims  our  admiration; 

remains   which   they   contain  of  the  ^^*  i*  "^  ^^^  o?®  ^^  Michael  Angelo  s 

magnificence    of  the   Medici.     These  ^"^^^^  ^f>^^8-     I*  ^?»  executed  under 

and  some  rooms  adjoining  the  Salone,  ^^ry  unfavourable  circumstances,  Buo- 

called  the  Quartiere  of  Leo  X.,  were  ^^^^^  ^*™?  been  commissioned  by 

painted  by  FosaW  and  his  pupils.  These  the  Gonfalon lere,  Pietro  Soderim,  to 

paintmgs  contain  portraits  of  many  ce-  f^^P^^^  f  .^^^^^  *?^  ^^J^l^  belonging 

lebrated  Florentines  from  the  time  of  *<>  the  State,  which  had  been  already 

Cosimo  il  Vecchio  to  that  of  Cosimo  I.  ^^^^^^  upon  by  Simone  da  Fiesole  for 

At  the  end  of  k  long  suite  of  rooms  is  a  J  different  subject.     This  will  account 

chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Bernardo,  painted  f?^  *^®  '•?*^®^  attenuated  figure,  making 

by  Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandajo  with  pleasing  *^®  ^^f-  ^-PP^  *^^  ^^f  •     Another 

cherubs'  heads  on  a  gold  groi^id  and  colossal  group,  of  Hercues  subduing 

having  a  whole  altar  servici  of  amber,  Cacus  by  Bacao  Bandmelli,  flanks  the 

little  figures  of  saints,  rosaries,  vases,  opposite  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 

&c.,  some  made  of  the  clear,  and  some  ^^^^f  O;    ^be  Marzocco,  or  Lion,  is  by 

of  the  opaque  amber,  and  beautifully  L>onateUo. 

wrought.  In  a  room  adjoining  the  cha-  The  Loggia  de*  Lanzi  is  a  noble  speci- 

pel,hung  with  tarnished  purple  and  gold  men  of  the  transition  style  :  it  was  com- 

fleurs-de-lys,  with   old  tapestry,    and  menced  in  1376,  from  the  designs  of 

many  portraits,  is  the  picture  of  the  Orgagna,  whose  name  it  also   bears, 

noted  granduchess  Binnca  Capello,  re-  and  a  year  after  his  death,  by  Benci 

presenting  her  as  a  bold,  jovial-looking  di  Cione,  an  architect    little   known, 

woman   of  40.     The   view  from   the  It   consists  of  three   circular  arches, 

upper  windows,  and  especially  from  the  supported   by    angular     pillars    with 

summit  of  the  tower  of  the  palace,  over  capitals,    with    a    balustrade    above. 

the  city  and  the  adjoining  country,  is  The    amplitude    of   the    arches    and 

very  Ado,  the  fine  proportions    of  this    build- 
Thej?idzza  adjoining  the  Palazzo  and  l  ing  are  B>Wih.,  ^^iia-Y.,  ^\isa  '^Oaa^  ka.- 
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gelo  was  consulted  by  Cosimo  I.  upon 
the  best  mode  of  improving  the  piazza, 
he  answered  that  the  beat  ornament 
would  be  to  continue  the  loggia  all 
around.  But  the  work  having  already 
cost  80,000  florins,  the  duke  was  dis- 
couraged by  the  expense.  This  log- 
gia, erected  by  the  Republic,  was  part 
of  an  intended  design  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  piazza,  with  porticoes,  a 
gallery,  and  mint.  Cosimo  I.,  after  as- 
suming the  sovereign  authority,  raised, 
as  well  for  state  as  for  protection 
against  the  Florentines,  a  body  of 
German  or  Swiss  Landsknechts,  or  as 
the  Italians  call  them  Lanzi,  under  the 
command  of  Balthasar  Fuggler,  and 
who,  having  one  of  their  guardhouses 
near  the  Loggia,  gave  it  the  name  by 
which  it  is  now  known.  Under  the 
Loggia  d^  Lanzi  are  placed  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  modem  sculpture. 
— Pre-eminent  amongst  these  is  the 
Perseus,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  The  pe- 
destal on  which  it  stands  is  adorned  with 
small  statues  and  sculptures  in  relief, 
allusive  to  the  story  of  Perseus,  all  by 
Cellini.  As  a  pendant  to  this  group, 
imder  another  arch  is  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  by  0  iovanni  di  Bologna .  ' '  John 
de  Bologna,  after  he  had  finished  a 
group  of  a  young  man  holding  up  a 
young  woman  in  his  arms,  with  an  old 
man  at  his  feet,  called  his  friends  to- 
gether to  tell  him  what  name  he  should 
give  it ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  call  it  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines;  and  this  is  the 
celebrated  group  which  now  stands 
before  the  old  palace  at  Florence." 
— Sir  J.  Reijnolds.  The  meaning  is 
helped  by  a  bas-relief  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Sabines,  inserted  in  the  pedestal. 
Judith  slaying  Holofemes,  in  bronze, 
by  Donatello,  seems  too  small  among  the 
other  statues  near  it,  being  only  the 
size  of  life.  The  group  is  said  to  be 
emblematical  of  the  expulsion  of  Wal- 
ter de  Brienne,  and  to  have  been  erected 
in  that  feeling  by  the  [)eople.  Here  are 
also  six  ancient  colossal  statues  of  fe- 
males, said  to  represent  Sabine  priest- 
esses ;  two  lions,  one  by  Flamminio 
Vacca,  who  has  inscribed  his  name, 
and  the  other  brought  from  the  villa 
Medici  at  Rome,  and  believed  to  be  of 
Oreek  Bculpture;  a  Centaur  by  Qio,  di 


Bologna,  and  a  marble  group  of  a 
dying  Ajax,  supported  by  a  soldier. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  of  Greek  work- 
manship, and  was  restored  by  Salvetti, 
a  Florentine  sculptor. 

Two  large  dials  in  white  marble — 
one  to  show  the  state  of  the  barometer, 
the  other  of  the  thermometer — have 
been  sunk  into  the  back  wall  of  the 
Loggia  of  Orgagna,  disfiguring  this 
gem  of  architecture.  Scientifically 
speaking  they  are  of  no  value  :  they 
stand  as  monuments  of  the  bad  taste 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  day,  at  whose  instigation  they 
were  placed  here. 

Opposite  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  is  a 
long,  low,  ancient  building,  now  partly 
used  as  the  post-office.  It  was  called  the 
Tetto  dei  Pisani,  having  been  erected  by 
the  Pisan  captives  after  their  defeat  in 
1364.  They  were  led  into  Florence  in 
triumph,  and  treated  with  every  circum- 
stance of  contumely  and  scorn.  They 
were  brought  in  carts,  tied  together,  as 
we  are  told,  in  bundles,  as  if  they  were 
merchandise.  When  they  entered  the 
gates  they  were  made  to  pay  toll  like 
beasts.  Amidst  the  hootings  of  the 
Florentines,  they  were  then  brought  to 
the  Marzocco — a  stone  lion,  emblematic 
of  Florence,  standing  high  upon  the  rin- 
ghiera — and  compelled  to  kiss  him — not 
upon  his  face;  and  lastly  they  were 
cast  into  prison,  but  brought  out  daily, 
as  convicts,  to  work  upon  this  building. 

The  two  Markets,  the  Mercato  Vecchio 
and  the  Mercato  N>'Ovo,  stand  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Piazza  del  Gran 
Ihtca,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  ancient 
Primo  Cerchio.  They  are  surrounded 
by  narrow  streets,  and  exhibit  provi- 
sions and  goods  of  every  kind,  and  a 
most  brilliant  display  of  fruit  and 
flowers  at  certain  seasons. 

The  Loggia  of  the  Mercato  Ntwvo  was 
built  by  Cosimo  I.  from  the  designs  of 
Tasso.  In  front  stands  a  bronze  copy  of 
the  famous  Boar  in  the  Uffizi  gallery, 
cast  by  Pietro  Tacca,  forming  a  fountain. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Loggia  is  a  circle 
of  coloured  marbles,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  wheel  of  the  Caroccio  upon 
which  the  standard ot  t\vfe  ^e^xjUcJ&a^'Wk 
f  ormerVy  \iOTnfe  \iO  ^«c .  '^«q;^  ^"^  "^^ 
\  aViopa  m  t\i\a  ^to^  oi  \?aft  ^vVj  \^^^  ^^ 
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antique  appearance.  This  building 
is  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the 
dealers  in  straw-plait,  hats,  &c.,  on 
Fridays,  and  silk  cocoons  in  the  sea- 
son. 

Palazzo  Alberti,  near  the  Ponte  delle 
Grazie,  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Leon  Batista  Alberti ;  it  has  been 
recently  restored;  and  views,  engraved 
upon  marble  tablets,  are  placed  on 
the  front  to  show  how  it  stood  in 
1400,  and  at  subsequent  periods. 

Palazzo  Mtoviti,  in  the  Borgo  degli 
Albizzi,  is  remarkable  for  the  portraits 
of  15  illustrious  Florentines,  sculptured 
in  relief,  let  into  the  wall  towards  the 
street.      They  were  executed  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  16th  century,  at  the 
j  expense  of  Baccio  Valori. 
p^    The  house  of  Amerioo  Vespucci  stood 
'  upon  the  site  of  the  Ospedale  di  San 
Giovanni  di  Dio  in  the  Borgo  Ognis- 
santi :  an  inscription  preserves  the  me- 
mory of  a  name  which  has  become  so 
celebrated. 

Palazzo  Bartolini  (Piazza  S.  Tri- 
nita,  the  Hdtel  du  Nord),  built  by 
Baccio  d*  Agnolo,  who  *'  introduced  a 
cornice  copied  from  the  ancient  one 
discovered  in  the  Colonna  gardens 
at  Rome.  Baccio  had  not  the  judg- 
ment of  Cronaca:  he  applied  to  this 
small  palace  so  large  a  cornice  that 
it  appeared  like  an  immense  hat  on 
the  head  of  a  child.  This  was  the 
first  palace  with  windows  ornamented 
by  pediments,  and  columns  to  the 
doors,  bearing  an  architrave,  frieze, 
and  cornice  ;  a  novelty  which,  like 
all  others,  was  first  blamed,  and  then 
passionately  admired.  All  Florence 
ridiculed  Baccio  for  this  new  style;  not 
only  personally,  but  with  sonnets  and 
epigrams,  reproaching  him  with  building 
a  chapel  instead  of  a  palace.  Those  who 
ridiculed  the  building  did  not  under- 
stand the  subject, 'nor  the  reason  for 
placing  pediments  over  the  windows." — 
Milizia, 

Palazzo  JBorghese  (Via  Ghibellina), 
a  modem  building,  but  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  street  architecture;  it  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Casino  di  Firenze,  a 
c\vl\>,  to  which  strangers  are  admitted 
on  the  presentation  of  a  member. 


] 


^a/azzo  j^uonarotti  (Via  Ghibellina), 


the  house  of  Michael  Angelo,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  dwellings 
in  Florence.  The  family  has  re- 
cently become  extinct  in  the  male 
line,  in  the  person  of  Cav.  B.,  then 
minister  of  public  instruction  and 
owner  of  this  palace,  who  bequeathed 
it,  and  all  the  treasures  of  his  gi*eat 
ancestor,  to  his  native  city,  to  remain 
inviolate.  Not  merely  is  the  internal 
arrangement  retained,  but  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  furniture  continues  to  oc- 
cupy its  original  station.  It  is  open  to 
visitors  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
from  9  until  3  o'clock.  The  rooms 
open  into  each  other,  without  any 
lateral  communication;  the  first  of  the 
series  contains  some  painted  Etruscan 
cinei-ary  urns,  and  a  few  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture,  which  were  found 
in  M.  A.'s  studio  after  his  death.  A 
room  opening  out  of  this,  on  the  1., 
has  some  paintings,  amongst  which 
are  a  handsome  group,  attributed  to 
Titian ;  97,  portrait  of  Michael  Angelo, 
by  Marcello  Venusti^  and  another  at 
an  earlier  age  by  Bugiardini ;  92,  the 
Death  of  Lucretia  ;  and  a  predella 
with  subjects  from  the  life  of  S.  Nicole 
di  Bari,  by  Pesellino.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Etruscan  Room  is  the 
Saloon,  where  M.  Angelo's  statue, 
by  Antonio  Novelliy  is  placed  between 
the  windows.  Opposite  to  it  is  (55)  one 
of  the  three  oil  paintings  which  can 
be  ascribed  to  him  with  any  cer- 
tainty, —a  Holy  Family.  56,  The  Battle 
of  Hercules  with  the  Centaurs,  in  high- 
relief,  though  done  by  him  in  his 
youth,  shows  great  power.  On  each 
side  of  the  room  are  five  paintings  re- 
presenting the  most  remarkable  events 
of  his  life,  by  Beliverti,  Matteo  Posselli, 
Jacopo  da  Empoli,  and  Cristoforo  Alloi^i^ 
and,  beneath,  a  series  of  smaller  com- 
partments in  chiaroscurOf  of  minor 
events  in  Michael  Angelo's  history. 
The  ceiling,  divided  into  15  compart- 
ments, is  covered  with  paintings  rela- 
tive to  the  great  artist.  The  4th  room 
contains  paintings  chiefly  relative  to 
the  Buonarotti  family :  there  are 
several  drawings  hung  roimd  it, 
by  Michael  Angelo.  Opening  off  this 
apartment  is  a  small  cabinet — not 
generally  opeiir--li\i3i^xav«5Ld.^t\5^  \3a.e- 
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morials  : — the  sword  which  accompa- 
nied him  in  his  journeys ;  2  of  his 
walking-sticks,  3^  ft.  long,  having 
crutch  handles,  and  strong  iron  fer- 
rules deeply  notched  to  prevent  the 
old  man's  falling  on  the  slippery  pave- 
ment of  Florence.  There  are  also  in 
this  snug  little  closet  the  table  at 
which  he  was  used  to  write,  and  in  the 
drawers  of  it  his  old  slippers  and  other 
relics;  around  are  ranged  some  good 
pieces  of  the  so-called  Raphael  ware. 
In  the  5th  room,  called  the  Chapel, 
are,  75,  a  small  bas-relief  in  plaster 
of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  M. 
Angelo  J  a  low-relief  of  the  Virgin  ; 
79,  the  drawing  for  the  fa9ade  of  the 
ch.  of  St.  Lorenzo,  also  by  him.  The 
bronze  bust,  82,  and  also  the  copy  of 
M.  A.'s  Pieta  in  relief,  are  by  Giov. 
da  Bologna;  the  (77)  Madonna  and 
Child  in  intarsia-work,  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona ;  the  (72,  73)  Florentine  Saints, 
in  fresco  on  the  walls.  The  6th  room 
is  surrounded  by  old  chesnut-wood 
presses,  in  which  are  preserved  some  of 
Michael  Angelo's  MSS.,  and  other  arti- 
cles that  belonged  to  him,  such  as  oil- 
flasks,  paint-cups,  and  the  small  model, 
in  wax  for  his  statue  of  David  ;  above 
are  a  series  of  portraits  of  celebrated 
Tuscans,  arranged  in  groups  according 
to  their  several  callings,  by  Matteo 
Roselli,  Cecco  Bravo,  and  Lionardo  Fer- 
rari. There  are  also  some  small 
models  for  his  large  statues  in  the 
presses  in  this  room.  The  7th  room 
contains  a  small  boudoir  or  cabinet 
of  Michael  Angelo's  drawings — one 
of  a  Madonna  and  Child,  another  of 
Cleopatra,  two  studies  of  male  figures 
for  some  picture,  and  a  pencil  sketch 
for  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel.  The  collection  of  Michael 
Angelo's  correspondence  preserved  in 
his  paternal  mansion,  is  of  great  in- 
terest— no  portion  of  it  more  so  than  the 
letters  to  him  from  Vittoria  Colonna, 
the  celebrated  Marchioness  of  Pescara, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  characters  of 
the  16th  cent.,  and  amongst  the  most 
elegant  poets  of  Italy. 

In  the  small  court  of  the  Palace  are 
some  Roman  inscriptions  :  one  to  a 
certain  Septimus  Pnmus,  a  Prefect  c»f 
Engineen,  who  bad  a  funeral  at  the 


public  expense  ;  and  another,  by  Atilia 
Severa  to  herself  and  Sattius  Seve- 
rus,  who  is  designated  as  Vir'o  suo: 
they,  as  well  as  the  two  mutilated 
senatorial  statues,  were' brought  from 
M.  A.'s  studio  at  Rome. 

Palazzo  Capponi  (Via  di  S.  Sebastiano, 
No.  6303),  of  good  architecture,  built 
at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  from 
the  designs  of  Carlo  Fontana,  with  a 
large  garden.  It  contains  a  valuable 
library  ;  a  collection  of  manuscripts, 
particularly  rich  in  works  on  Italian 
history  ;  and  some  good  modem  pic- 
tures relative  to  Florentine  events :  it 
is  the  property  and  residence  of  the 
Marquis  Gino  Capponi,  so  well  known 
as  a  statesman  and  an  eminent  literary 
character,  the  worthy  head  of  a  family 
which  has  always  held  so  conspicuous  a 
place  in  the  history  of  Florence  for  its 
patriotism  and  public  services. 

Palazzo  Corsini  (Lung*  Amo),  from 
the  designs  of  P,  F.  Silvani,  1656, 
contains  a  collection  of  paintings. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  are  10  pictures 
by  Carlo  Dolce,  some  of  them  remark- 
ably good  :  one,  a  female  head  and 
bust  entitled  Poesia,  is  especially  to  be 
noticed.  Among  the  other  pictures 
are — Michael  Ar^gelo :  a  Last  Judgment, 
the  same  as  at  Rome.  Guido  Bent: 
Lucretia,  unfinished.  Sahator  Bosa: 
several  fine  landscapes.  Some  very  in- 
different pictures  in  the  last  two  rooms 
are  also  put  down  to  his  name.  Van- 
dyke :  a  sketch  of  himself. 

The  Casa  di  Dante  is  in  the  Via  Ric- 
ciarda,  No.  633,  behind  the  ch.  of  the 
Badia:  although  retaining  no  traces  of 
antiquity,  it  has  an  interest  as  the 
spot  of  Dante's  birth :  a  marble  tablet, 
over  a  modem  narrow  door  of  Gothic 
form,  marks  the  site. 

Casa  Gherardesca  (in  the  Borgo  Pinti) : 
it  anciently  belonged  to  Bartolommeo 
della  Scala,  the  Secretary  of  the  Re- 
public and  historian  of  Florence.  The 
Gherardesca  family,  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  is  of  the 
branch  of  the  ill-fated  Count  Ugolino  ; 
and  a  bas-relief  in  terracotta,  in  the 
cortile,  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo^ 
represents  his  history .  TVkfe  «^«c?ca!kWo^'%^ 
contam  «l  i«w  ^\c^-\rN»\ys  A.  de\  ^aTV4> 
£ron«ino,tl  Volterraiwo,  Vaaarx,  I.>^^%xx^ 
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8cc.f  and  a  modem  painting  hj  Ben- 
venuti  of  the  death  of  Count  Ugolino. 

Palazzo  Qondi,  behind  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  in  the  Piazza  San  Firenze,  was 
ibuilt  in  1481,  by  Giuliano  di  SanGallo; 
dt  has  one  of  the  finest  and  most  cha- 
iracteristic  fronts,  but  uncompleted, 
amongst  the  Flopentine  palaces. 

Palazzo 'Quadagni  (Piazza  di  S.  Spi- 
irito,  also  had  a  collection  of  pictures  ; 
it  was  particularly  celebrated  for  its 
■two  large  and  magnificent  Salvator 
Rosas ;  they  have  been  recently  re- 
tnoved  to  the  Casa  Dufour  Berti,  behind 
'the  ch.  of  Saata  Croce. 

Palazzo  Guicdardini,  near  the  Pitti 
'Palace,  was  the  residence  of  Francesco 
G.,  the  celebrated  historian.  In  the  same 
fStreet  (Via  dei  Guiceiardini,  No.  1754) 
lis  the  Gasa  di  Macchiavelli,  the  house 
K)nce  inhabited  by  -that  extraordinary 
man  :  a  tablet  on  the  front  states  the 
fact,  but  the  house  has  been  so  much 
filtered  that  its  original  character  is  lost. 

Palazzo  Marteliiy  in  the  Via  della 
Forca,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo,  con- 
tains some  works  of  eminent  artists. 
Salvator  Rosa  :  the  Conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  picture  in  the  Pitti. — Oiulio  Ro- 
mano :  a  picture  of  Witchcraft.  There 
are  also  paintings  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Cigoli,  Crist.  Allori,  &c.  Donaielh:  a 
youthful  bust  of  St.  John;  a  marble 
statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  and 
one  unfinished  of  David.  Donatello 
wag  indebted  to  one  of  the  Martelli 
family,  a  rich  merchant,  for  his  edu- 
cation. There  is  another  Palazzo  or 
Casa  Martelli,  Canto  della  Paglia,  No. 
879,  built  by  Amolfo,  one  of  the  oldest 
specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in 
Florence. 

Palazzo  Mozzi,  beyond  the  Ponte  alle 
Grazie,  is  an  edifice  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury {  it  contains  some  good  pictures, 
arranged  in  4  rooms.     Penigino :  a  Na- 
tivity,   and    a   Madonna    and   Child. 
Titian :  Venus  and  Satyr.     Michael  An- 
gelo :  a  head,  being  portion  of  a  fresco. 
Gueroino:   Dido,    and   a  Venus   with 
Satyrs.    Fra  Bartohmmeo :  a  Madonna 
and  Saints.     Albano :  Europa  and  Ve- 
noff.      C^uufo:   Chiist  in  the  Garden. 
,/indrea  de/ Sarto  :  a  Holy  Family.    Sal- 
pa/or    J^osa .-   landacapea.       Ouercino: 


Venus  and  a  Satyr,  and  Dido.  Simone 
Memmi:  a  Nativity.  Carlo  Dolce:  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  and  Guido : 
Christ  in  the  Garden ;  and  several  por- 
traits by  RvbenSy  Vandyke,  Titian,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  &c. 

Palazzo  Pandolfini  (Via  di  S.  Gallo). 
The  fa9ade  is  from  the  designs  of 
Raphael  (1520),  although  not  com- 
menced until  after  his  death.  In  it 
almost  all  the  requisites  of  street 
architecture  are  displayed. 

Casa  dei  Peruzzi  (Piazza  dei  Peruzzi), 
near  the  ch.  of  Santa  Croce.  These 
buildings  are  interesting,  not  only  as 
specimens  of  early  domestic  archi- 
tecture, of  which  the  outline,  at  least, 
is  undefaced,  but  on  account  of  the 
connection  of  the  ancient  possessors 
with  England.  The  family,  or  firm  of 
the  Peruzzis,  distinguished  amongst  the 
great  merchants  of  Florence,  had  a 
branch  or  agency  established  in  Lon- 
don, at  least  as  eai*ly  as  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  they 
continued  in  great  credit  till  Edward 
III.  To  this  monarch  they  cwivanced 
money  to  the  amount  of  135, 000  marks, 
which,  not  being  repaid,  they  became 
bankrupt.  The  other  great  Florentine 
houses,  the  Bardis  and  the  Frescobaldis, 
the  Barings  and  Rothschilds  of  their 
age,  were  involved  in  the  same  calamity. 
The  Bardis  and  the  Peruzzis  still  ex- 
ist, and  are  said  to  hold  some  of  the 
bonds  given  by  Edward  III.  for  the 
loans  made  to  him. 

A  lofty  and  not  inelegant  arch,  the 
remains  of  the  Loggia  d^  Peruzzi,  and 
which  was  used  as  a  kind  of  private 
exchange,  yet  remains.  It  was  painted 
hj Paolo  Uccello,  who  was  commissioned 
to  decorate  the  vaulting  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  foiu"  elements.  Earth, 
he  figm'ed  as  a  mole;  Water,  by  a  fish ; 
Fire,  by  a  salamander;  and  Air,  by  a 
camel.  Pa/olo  had  heard  that  the 
cameleon  lived  upon  the  pure  element; 
but,  not  knowing  exactly  what  kind  of 
a  beast  a  cameleovL  was,  he  painted  a 
camel  with  a  wide  gaping  mouth,  in- 
haling the  wind.  The  arms  of  the 
Peruzzi,  a  shield  semee  with  pears,  are 
yet  seen  upon  some  of  the  adjoining 
walla.  IntT^e-siei'^bbourhood  of  the  site 
I  of  tViiB  ■palazT.o  »\.oo^^fe  Rcynwxu  am-pW 
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theatre:  its  form  can  be  traced  in  the 
irregular  oval  line  of  houses  forming 
the  Via  Torta. 

Palazzo  Pretorio  or  del  Podesta,  more 
generally  known  as  the  Pal.  del  Bargello, 
at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Ghibellina  and 
Via  dei  Libra!.  This  singular  bmlding 
was  erected  as  the  residence  of  the 
Podestk,  the  chief  criminal  magistrate 
of  the  Republic,  and  who,  according  to 
the  statutes,  was  always  to  be  a  Guelph, 
and  a  native  of  some  other  state  of 
Italy.  The  first  qualification  was  in- 
tended by  the  Quelphs  to  prevent  the 
opposite  party  from  having  any  possible 
chance  of  jusiace:  the  second,  to  secure 
some  chance  of  justice  amongst  them- 
selves. The  Palace  was  erected  by 
Lapo,  the  master  of  Arnolfo's  father — 
as  appears  from  a  curious  contempo- 
raneous inscription  near  the  comer  of 
the  Via  dei  Librai — about  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  but  having  been 
burned  down  in  1332  it  was  rebuilt 
nearly  ^B  we  now  see  it  by  an  almost 
unknown  architect,  Neri  di  Fioroeanti, 
and  not  by  Agnolo  Gkuidi,  as  stated  by 
Vasari.  The  walls  of  the  inner  court 
are  covered  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  magistrates.  The  handsome  stairs 
leading  to  the  Loggia  above  date  from 
1 367.  On  the  side  towards  the  Via  dei 
Librai  is  inserted  the  standard  measure 
of  the  Florentine  Braccio,  On  this  build- 
ing rises  a  lofby  tower,  upon  which  were 
once  paintings  by  OioUino,  represent- 
ing the  treacherous  confederates  of  the 
Buke  of  Athens  han^  with  their 
heads  downwards,  their  fiEunily  arms 
being  added  to  increase  their  disgrace; 
but  of  this  scarcely  a  vestige  can  now 
be  discovered ;  and  of  the  personages 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi; 
the  latter  were  efifaoed  at  the  instance  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  a  ptuii  in  the  afi&ir.  *At  a  later 
period  this  palace  was  appropriated  to 
the  Bargelhf  or  chief  of  the  police. 
Until  recently  is  had  served  as  a 
prison.  The  ancient  apartments  were 
richly  adomed  with  frescoes,  which, 
according  to  the  too  common  custom 
of  Florence,  were  whitewashed  over. 
One,  the  chapel  of  the  Podestk,  was 
entirely  painted  by  Giotto,  "but,  having 
Ifeen  converted  into  a  store-room  and 


prison  cell,  very  few  fragments  remain, 
especially  on  the  side  walls;  at  one 
end  was  the  Inferno,  and  on  the  op- 
posite wall  the  Saviour  in  Glory.  It 
was  on  the  1.  side  of  the  window  here 
that  existed  the  group  of  figures  of 
Dante,  Bnmetto  Latini,  Corso  Donati, 
and  of  Giotto  himself,  described  by 
Vasari.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that,  in  a  city  where  Dante  is  honoured 
as  the  greatest  of  her  children,  such  a 
portrait  would  have  been  preserved  as 
a  most  precious  memorial ;  but  no,  the 
brush  went  over  it  all.  The  position 
:  of  the  pedntings  was  weU  known,  yet 
not  the  slightest  attempt  was  made  to 
recover  them  luitil  1841,  when  a  sub- 
scription was  set  on  foot  by  an  English 
and  an  American  gentleman,  Messrs. 
Kirkup  and  Willis,  for  defraying  the 
small  expense  of  removing  the  white- 
wash; and,  after  repeated  applications 
and  delays,  much  jealous  feeliQg  being 
shown  that  foreigners  interfered  in 
such  matters,  the  authorities  gave  their 
permission  that  the  money  should  be 
so  applied;  but  on  condition  that  the 
operation  should  be  conducted  by  a 
native,  who  proved  himself  quite  incom- 
petent by  seriously  injuring  the  paint- 
ing. The  result  was,  that  the  interior 
of  the  chapel,  which  for  years  had 
been  used  as  a  prison  and  store- 
room, has  been  cleared  and  cleaned 
out ;  the  whitewash  having  been  from 
}  to  1^  inch  thick.  The  portrait  of 
Dante  was  damaged  in  one  eye  by  a 
nail  being  driven  into  it;  luckily  a 
tracing  was  made  by  Mr.  Eirkup,  om: 
countryman,  when  it  was  first  dis- 
covered, which  has  been  published  by 
the  Arundel  Society  of  London, — a 
most  fortimate  occurrence,  for  since 
then  the  head  has  been  nearly  ruined 
by  restorations  and  repainting:  the 
tone  of  the  face  having  received  a 
jaundice-like  hue,  the  expression  and 
likeness  quite  altered  by  repainting 
the  injured  eye,  and  too  close  to  the 
nose;  the  cap  changed  into  an  unde- 
fined sort  of  turban;  and  the  coloura 
of  the  dress,  once  the  same  as  those 
in  which  Beatrice  is  described  by  the 
poet  in  the  *  Purgj8.tftt\ft,'  ^gc^si^.,  >N\oiv«k^ 
and  red,  ^\^Ci\L^«^  cicrD«A««'6^^^*^ 
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green  being  converted  into  a  chocolate 
brown.  In  a  room  on  the  second  floor 
is  a  good  fresco  by  Midolfo  del  Ghir- 
landajo.  This  splendid  monument  of 
mediaeval  domestic  architecture  has 
been  for  some  years  under  repair.  Al- 
ready the  whole  of  the  exterior  has  been 
magnificently  restored ;  the  fine  Italian- 
Gothic  arches  that  surround  3  sides 
of  the  inner  court  opened  out,  with 
the  beautiful  loggia,  or  gallery,  over 
them  ;  the  great  hall  of  the  Podestk, 
a  noble  room,  in  earlier  times  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Florentine 
municipality,  formerly  occupied  by  3 
tiers  of  prison  cells,  is  about  to  be 
converted  into  a  museum  of  local  me- 
diaeval antiquities.  In  clearing  away 
the  cells  of  the  basement  numerous 
paintings  have  been  discovered  of  the 
school  of  Giotto, 

[To  see  the  frescoes  of  Giotto  in 
the  chapel,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
an  appointment  with  the  Custode,  who 
is  frequently  absent ;  he  may  be  heard 
of  at  the  Pal.  lUccardi^  in  the  Via 
Larga.] 

The  Palazzo  Riccardi  (Via  Larga,  now 
Yia  Cavour).  This  stately  residence  was 
begun  in  1430,  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
from  the  designs  of  Michelozzo.  It 
has  lodged  Charles  YIII.  of  France, 
Leo  X.,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Medicis  till  1659,  when  they  sold  it 
to  the  Marquis  Qubriele  Riccardi;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
it  viras  bought  by  the  Grand  Buke,  and 
is  now  employed  as  a  species  of  Somer- 
set House,  partly  for  literary  societies, 
and  partly  for  government  offices.  The 
building  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
Florentine  style.  In  the  windows  of 
the  upper  stories  Doric  and  Corinthian 
pillars  are  introduced  as  mullions.  The 
vsdndows  of  the  ground  floor  are  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  they  are  curious 
as  being  the  first  example  of  a  window- 
sill  supported  by  consoles;  an  invention 
of  that  great  architect.  In  the  court 
over  the  arches  are  eight  good  bas- 
reliefs  by  Donatello,  but  less  interesting 
than  his  works  usually  are,  being  imi- 
iated  from  ancient  gems  and  medals. 
Several  Soman  inacriptionB,  busts,  and 
bas-relie&are  deposited  here;  amongst 


which  3  fine  sarcophagi,  having  been 
used  like  those  of  Pisa  for  mediaeval 
tombs,  and  formerly  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  baptistery  of  S.  Giovanni. 
The  great  gallery  is  very  splendid. 
The  paintings  are  by  Luca  Giordano 
(1632-1705).  The  subjects  are  the 
Apotheosis  of  the  Medicis,  and  groups 
explained  as  allegorical  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  life.  The  quantity  of 
ultramarine  employed  was  so  great, 
that  the  assistant,  who  washed  the 
painter's  brushes,  is  said  to  have  made 
a  large  sum  by  the  operation. 

The  chapel  has  some  beautiful  and 
well-preserved  frescoes  by  Benozzo 
Qozzoli:  "They  are  as  fresh  and  pure 
as  when  first  painted  (and  Gozzoli  died 
in  1478).  The  subjects  are  hunting- 
pieces,  processions,  angels  kneeling, 
&c. ;  full  of  vernal  beauty  and  poetry, 
feeling  and  simplicity,  and  yet  of  variety 
in  treatment.  The  delicate  purity 
and  freshness  of  the  colour  show  how 
well  fresco  may  be  adapted  to  i^he  deco- 
ration of  even  small  rooms  :  about  its 
superiority  for  large  there  is  no  doubt." 
— C  W,  C,  These  frescoes  contain 
several  Florentine  portraits;  that  of  the 
painter  himself  is  fine:  also  the  figure 
of  the  foreshortened  ass,  which  Gozzoli 
introduced  at  Pisa,  and  of  which  he  was 
so  proud.  Yasari  especially  mentions 
it  there,  but  not  in  this  painting. 

The  Biblioteoa  Eiccardi,  formed  by 
the  family,  and  purchased  by  the  state 
in  1812,  is  open  to  the  public  daily 
from  nine  till  two,  except  on  Sundays 
and  festivals.  It  contains  about  3600 
manuscripts,  and  about  20,600  printed 
books ;  many  copies  of  Dante ;  corre- 
spondence of  Italian  literati ;  and  some 
valuable  classics. 

In  this  palace  the  celebrated  Acca- 
demia  della  Cmsca  assembles.  It  arose 
out  of  the  Accademia  Fiorentina, 
founded  in  1540,  in  consequence  of  a 
feud  amongst  the  members :  its  first 
meeting  as  an  authorised  assembly  was 
in  1582.  Their  object  was  the  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement  of  the  Tuscan  dia- 
lect. Their  conceit  was  that  their  busi- 
ness should  consist  in  the  separation  of 
the  fine  flour  from  the  bran,  or  crusca, 
and  all  their  devices  are  in  accordance. 
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coat,  with  the  motto,  "  II  piil  bel  fior* 
ne  coglie."  The  backs  of  their  chairs 
were  in  the  shape  of  a  winnowing 
shovel ;  the  seats  represented  sacks ; 
every  member  took  a  name  allusive  to 
the  miller's  calling,  and  received  a 
grant  of  an  estate,  properly  described 
by  metes  and  bounds,  in  Arcadia. 
Their  i&rst  object  was  the  selection  of 
such  writers  as  might  justly  serve  as 
standards  of  language :  these  they  have 
designated  as  " Testi  di  Lingua"  and 
from  these  authorities  the  Dizionario 
delta  Crusca  was  compiled.  By  Leo- 
pold I.  the  Accademia  della  Crusca 
was  united  to  the  Accademia  Fioren- 
tina.  It  was  again  revived,  on  its  ori- 
ginal plan,  in  1814. 

Palazzo  ^inuccini  (Fondaccio  di  S. 
Spirito),  built  from  the  designs  of 
Cigoli,  The  gallery '  of  pictures,  li- 
brary, and  valuable  collection  of  MSS. 
formerly  in  this  palace,  have  been  dis- 
persed on  the  death  of  the  marquis,  the 
last  male  of  this  celebrated  family. 
The  portion  of  the  latter  relating  to 
Tuscan  history,  having  been  purchased 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  II.,  is  now 
in  his  library  at  the  Palazzo  Pitti. 

Palazzo  Bucellai,  in  the  Via  della 
Vigna  Nova,  behind  the  Lung*  Amo, 
and  not  far  from  the  Ponte  della  Car- 
raja.  Built  towards  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  by  Leon  B.  Alberti,  it  is 
one  of  his  finest  works,  and  has  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  fronts,  although  un- 
finished, amongst  the  Tuscan  palaces 
in  the  elaborately  decorated  style  of 
the  period;  it  is  still  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  the  family  for  whom  it 
was  built— a  rare  occurrence  at  Florence. 
There  are  some  good  Carlo  Dolces  in 
this  palace.  In  front  stood  the  Loggia 
del  Rucellai,  of  3  handsome  arches 
supported  by  composite  columns,  now 
walled  in,  also  by  AlbertL  These 
Loggie  existed  near  many  of  the  palaces 
in  Florence,  consisting  of  small  open 
porticos,  where  people  met  for  business 
or  recreation,  as  they  now  do  in  the 
Loggia  of  Orgagna.  In  the  same 
street,  and  opposite  the  Loggia  dei 
Tomaquinci,  is  a  house  of  some  his- 
torical interest  to  Englishmen,  as 
having  been  built  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley, 
son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester  in 


Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  during  his 
residence  at  the  court  of  Cosimo  II. ; 
he  is  well  known  as  an  eminent  engineer 
to  have  been  one  of  the  projectors  of 
the  port  of  Leghorn :  it  was  during  his 
voluntary  exile  in  Florence  that  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  work  the  Arcano 
di  Mare, 

Palazzo  Stiozzi,  now  Orloflf,  in  the 
Via  della  Scala.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
house  worthy  of  notice ;  but  the  gardens, 
which  extend  from  the  Via  della  Scala 
to  the  Via  del  Prato,  are  handsomely 
laid  out  :  in  one  part  is  a  fine  artificied 
grotto,  in  another  a  colossal  statue  of  a 
giant  in  stone,  and  in  a  third  a  statue 
of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  which  stood  in 
the  neighbouring  desecrated  ch.  of 
St.  Anna,  and  which  was  intended 
originally  for  the  fagade  of  the  cathe- 
dral ;  it  is  a  work  of  the  14th  cent.,  as 
shown  by  the  tiara  with  a  single 
crown,  like  on  the  statue  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  by  Amolfo : 
and  a  bust  of  Bianca  Capella  in  the 
corridor  overlooking  the  garden.  The 
gardens  were  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
Orti  Rucellai,  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Platonic  Academy  in  the  times  of 
Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent ; 
to  commemorate  which  a  column  with 
an  inscription  was  put  up  by  their 
former  owner.  Opposite  to  the  Pal. 
Stiozzi  is  the  large  establishment, 
called  Ripoli,  for  the  education  of 
young  females  of  good  family. 

Palazzo  Strozzi  (in  the  Via  dei  Tor- 
nabitoni)  was  commenced  in  1489,  by 
Benedetto  da  Majano,  and  continued  by 
Simone  del  Pollajuoh,  nicknamed  Cro- 
naca,  in  consequence  of  the  lengthy 
tales  he  had  to  tell  about  'Rome 
and  its  wonders.  The  decorations,  of 
the  Tuscaji  order,  and  the  magni- 
ficent Corinthian  cornice  (which  has 
only  been  completed  on  the  side 
looking  into  the  Piazza  delle  CipoUe), 
were  added  by  Cronaca.  This  cornice, 
Vasari  says,  was  taken  exactly  from  an 
ancient  model  at  Rome,  the  several 
parts  being  only  enlarged  by  Cronaca 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  this  palace. 
About  the  time  of  its  erection  flourishect 
Kicolo  Grasso^  called.  Ga-porra^  «Sv.'«siR>^- 
lent  votkest  Vn  \xi«»\»N.\  «sA  \5s>s>^^^^ 
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thef  arscalledbjTssari,  wtiiah project  'door  is  a  bust  of  Duke  EVauceBoo  I. 
from  the  angles,  are  curioug  and  beoiU-   by  Gio.  di  Bologna, 
tifui  BpacimoQi  of  lug  work.     Tha  in- 
terior court  is  also  b;Croa&ca:  it  is 
small  and  meaa,  "atid  does  not  co>Te~ 

spond  with  the  eitei-ior,   but  is  sx-  The  Uffizi  GALLEBr. 

tremely  beautiful."— J/iVtia. 

Filippo  Strozzi,  the  founder  of  this  Qalleria  Jfsaie.— Opeu  to  the  public 
building,  boasted  that  it  would  excel  every  day,  between  @  and  3,  except 
all  others  in  mogmficeuce.  There  was  on  Sundays  and  minor  feast-dsysr 
a  great  rivalry  between  him  and  tbe  when  it  is  open  from  lU  to  3,  aod 
Pitti  family ;  and,  as  the  story  goes,  |  ou  TuesdayB  from  1 2  to  3.  It  is  only 
Luca  Pitti,  when  he  commencad  his  .cla»ed  OQ  the  great  festivals  of  the 
palace  (see  Palano  Pitti),  boaated  that  Cii.,  on  the  laatMon.,  Tues.,  aud  I'LurB. 
it  would  be  large  enough  to  contain  of  Carnival,  and  the  4  last  days  of  Paa- 
that  of  the  Strozzi  within  its  court- I  sion  week,  Thesame  regulations  apply 
yard.  to  the  Ktti  Gallery,  the  Aocademia  delle 

>tffa  7brr^.-a«-  foQ  the  S.  aide  of  !^''«A£t'>'"*  ^i'*  ^gypUan  Museum, 
the  Arao,  in  the  Via  del  Cempuccio,  The  Catalogues  of  the  Dffizi  Gallery 
leading  to  the  Porta  Romana)  has  one  '  ""^  l"tterto  very  m^gre  and  uo- 
of  the  most  extensive  and  igreeable  '  P«^?^-  ^  ■>  new  one  has  been  just 
private  gallons  of  Florence,  coStaming  Published  (June  1863),  aud  the  co.^ 
Bilenaive  conservatories  There  arl  responding  numbers  placed  on  all  the 
two  casinos  in  the  gardens,  which  are  ^''■J^'?-  pictures  sculptures,  &c.  We 
now  let  to  foreign  fianUies,  and  form  '  ""l;?^  "laertad  these  numbers  m  the 
the  most  weeable  residences  within  '°"'"™'S  P^ea  (as  they  eiisted  in 
the  walls.  Before  the  principal  one  "*?'  }^''^1'  ^^'>'?  *''«  deaignatmn  of 
ia  the  marble  group  of  the  late  ti'e.objects  to  which  they  refer.  In 
Marauis  and  his  younger  son,  the  pre-  '^'iit'on  to  the  numbers  the  name  of 
sent  owner  of  the  viJTa,  by  Fed*,  In  "^?,"»«*r  ^'^  f'f^^f'  ?^  paintinp 
the  centre  ia  a  high  tower,  representing  I  ^^his  celebrated  collection,  as  a  whole 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  femily  P^liaps  tlie  richest  and  most  varied  in 
In  the  Palace  of  the  Marquis  Carlo  ,  ^«  T-"'}^'  ^o'fS}'  1^  aftenaivo  than 
Torripani,  in  the  Piaaa.  dei  Moz«,  I  the  Vatican  and  Louvre,  m  aome  of  its 
is  preserved  >  mask  in  terracotta,  sud  , -iepartments,  is  contained  in  the  upper 
to  Wve  been  made  &flm  a  cast  taken  ,  ''°7  fi  ^  F^";  ",  ^"1  building 
from  the  &ce  of  Dante  after  death  ;  i  ""^"^  ^l  .^"^"f"  ^-J^'Jl^  J"'>''= 
and  in  the  neighbouring  Palazzo  dei  "^'^  °^  tribunals,  ="*  which,  besidea 
Nero,  betongini  to  the  same  family,  T"^?  B»l «.'/'  <'°''^  "f  Mj«habec- 
aro  some  goS  pictures;  amongat  which  f"\°.  ^'^"^i,..'^^.  ^l"  M^^ioean 
««  Entombment  by  Wfi.N,a«d  to  have  -^'P.^'T'*-,.  'Tf^  .a  rason's  b^ 
been  minted  In  hia  Wth  year;  several  I  ?Sir"^.~r-l"'°'  u'^u^^'^  "" 
Casao^  or  Marriage-box  W  Pointed  '^^'  The  t"b'ine  was  built  by  £«■- 
by  faippino  Li^^  flne  portoait  of  '""^''  .^"^"'^''V^y,  ""^^  "L^!^: 
Alessio  AlbertiTy  >«»/  r«W.e  ,■  and  '  =«?r ';.  ^"^  vestibules,  the  Hall  of 
a  good  copy  of  the  Stafford  Madonna  '*'°'^' "'*'™"°«fo'''''*'8e'°a.l"-"nze3, 
by  Hapha^  now  in  Lo«l  BUeamere's  '^d  Etroscan  vases  were  completed  m 
ooUeollon  taeir  pre^nt  form  by  Zanobt  del  Rosso, 

in  the  middle  of  the  last  century: 
Paioiio  Ugueoime  (Hazza  del  Qnui-  |  those  for  the  Etruacau  Museum  and 
duca),  built  in  1550.  Its  design  has  I  uuUection  of  original  drawings  were 
been  attributed  to  Rt^hael  and  to  i  ;idded  by  Leopold  H.  in  185S,  The 
Uiohael  Angelo,  but  with  the  greatest  i.'allery,  properly  so  called,  was  ori- 
/vi>iukility  to  the  latter:  it  ia  now  ginally  an  open  portico,  now  en- 
oocupied  by  Messrs.  Feaid  and  Ball,  |  closed,  which  formed  all  the  upper 
^«  HviJ-taowa    bauken.     Oyer  tha  4Wry  of  &e  'U&ii,  rai^  '«\iv^\i.  -««& 
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1.  Vestibule,  opening  on  the  Stain. 
8.  loner  Vestibule. 
8.  Eastern  Corridor. 

4.  Tribune. 

5.  Tuscan  Scliool,  smaller  pictures. 

6.  fi/. — —  larger  pictures. 

7.  Italian  Schools,  smaller  pictures. 

8.  8'.  8".  German  &  Dutch  Schools. 

9.  French  School. 

10.  Gems,&c. 

1 1.  Southern  Corridor. 
18.  Venetian  School. 

18.  Medieval  Tuscan  Sculpture. 

14.  Stairs  leading  to 

15.  16.  Etruscan  Vases. 

17.  Corridor  leading  to  Palasro  Pittt. 

18.  19.  Halls  of  Portraits  of  ArtisU. 

80.  Ancient  Sculpture. 

80  a.  Hall  of  the  Hermaphrodite. 
806.  Gems,  Ivories,  Majolica. 

81.  Hall  of  Baroccio. 

88.  HallofNiobe. 

84, 85.  Halls  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Brontes. 

86.  Collection   of  Drawings  of  the 
Old  Masters. 

87.  Western  Corridor. 

88.  Medals. 

89.  Director*s  Room. 
80.  Passage  to  Palaaco  Veochio. 
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used  by  Cosimo  I.  and  hia  suc- 
cessors as  a  passage  from  the  Palazzo 
Pitti  to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  without 
descending  into  the  streets.  This  cor- 
ridor of  communication,whichnow  opens 
into  the  western  gallery,  is  Vasari's 
work,  and  was  completed  in  5  months. 
Where  needful,  it  is  carried  over  arches : 
and  the  roof  of  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  Uffizi,  winding  down- 
wards, and  crossing  the  Ponte  Vecchio, 
being  lost  amidst  the  buildings  of  the 
Oltr*  Arno. 

At  the  end  of  the  great  court  or 
square  of  the  Uffizi  is  a  statue  of 
Cosimo  I.,  by  Giov.  Bologna.  The 
niches  surrounding  it  have  been  re- 
cently filled  with  statues  of  celebrated 
Tuscans,  executed  by  modem  artists, 
at  the  expense  of  a  patriotic  society. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned — 
Orgagna,  by  Bazzanti;  Dante,  Demi; 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Grazzini; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Pampaloni ;  Pe- 
trarch, Leoni;  Benv.  Cellini,  Cambi; 
Giotto,  Dupre;  Michael  Angelo,  San- 
tarelli.  There  are  also  statues  of 
Cosimo  de*  Medici,  Donatello,  Nicolo 
da  Pisa,  Boccaccio,  Macchiavelli,  Guic- 
ciardini,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Redi,  Ga- 
lileo, Guido  Aretino,  Leon  Battista 
Alberti,  Cesalpino,  Accorsi,  Micheli 
the  botanist,  Mascagni  the  anatomist, 
and,  in  the  four  niches  facing  the 
river,  of  Ferucci,  Giovanni  delle  Bande 
Neri,  Farinata  degl*  Uberti,  and  Pietro 
Capponi. 

The  original  collections  of  the  Me- 
dici family  were  dispersed  at  various 
periods;  the  collections  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  were  sold  in  1494,  and 
lastly  their  palace  was  plundered  after 
the  assassination  of  Alessandro,  in 
1537.  Cosimo  I.,  however,  recovered 
much  of  what  had  belonged  to  his  an- 
cestors, and  he  was  the  founder  of 
this  museum,  in  which  he  was  much 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  Vasari.  His 
successors  rendered  it  what  it  now  is, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Europe. 
Most  was  done  by  Ferdinand  I.  and 
Cosimo  II. 

Ascending  the  4  flights  of  stairs,  we 
enter  the  first  Vestibule  (l*),  in  which  are 

*  TAe  aambers  in  a  paren  thesis  refer  to  those 
oa  the  Annexed  ground-plan  of  the  gallery. 


placed  the  busts  of  the  Medici  family 
of  the  Granducal  line;  three,  viz.  of 
Ferdinand  I.  (d.  1609),  Cosimo  II. 
(d.  1621),  and  Ferdinand  II.  (d.  1670), 
ai*e  in  porphyry.  It  is  said  that  the 
art  of  working  in  this  material  was 
reintroduced  by  Cosimo  I.  Ferrucci, 
who  executed  the  statue  on  the  column 
in  the  Piazza  Santa  Trinitk,  was  the 
earliest  modem  sculptor  who  worked 
successfully  in  porphyry.  Here  are 
also  a  bronze  statue  of  Mars,  and  a 
Silenus  with  the  infant  Bacchus,  and 
some  bas-reliefs  of  Roman  sacrificial 
processions  inserted  in  the  walls,  pro- 
bably from  an  ancient  arch. 

Inner  Vestibule  (2).— 19.  The  Fioren- 
tine  Boar;  and  24, 25,  2  figures  of  wolf- 
dogs,  seated  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
and  full  of  animation.  Several  statues. 
One,  20,  called  the  Apollo  Coelispex, 
is  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
restorations  can  be  carried  ;  if  these  are 
deducted,  the  antique  portion  will  be 
reduced  to  the  trunk,  part  of  the  right 
thigh,  and  the  stump  of  the  right  arm. 
21.  Adrian,  22.  Trajan,  23.  Ai^ustus — 
statues  larger  than  life;  all  possess- 
ing merit,  particularly  the  latter,  of 
which,  however,  the  head  is  modern. 
Many  busts  of  unknown  personages. 
Two  4-8ided  votive  columns,  covered 
with  military,  naval,  and  sacrificial 
emblems :  that  to  the  rt.  is  surmounted 
by  a  modem  bust  of  Cybele ;  that  to 
the  1.  by  a  head  of  Jupiter.  The  horse 
in  this  room  was  once  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  group  of  Niobe  and  her 
children. 

The  Corridors  (3,  11,  27).— These 
are  occupied  both  as  picture  and  sculp- 
ture galleries.  The  ceiling  of  the  east- 
ern gallery  is  covered  with  mytholo- 
gical subjects,  arabesques.  These  were 
painted  in  1581,  chiefly  by  Poccetti, 
In  the  southern  and  western  corridors 
the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  history 
of  Florence:  these  were  executed  in 
1655  by  various  artists.  Twelve  divi- 
sions of  the  ceiling  of  the  W.  corridor 
having  been  destroyed. by  fire  in  1762, 
they  were  restored  at  that  time.  Each 
corridor  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of 
detached  portraits,  begun  by  Cosimo 
I.,  who  employed  Cristoforo  Fapi  to 
I  copy  tlie  co\\eci\A.oii  ol  "^^^q  ^voiwi*. 
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his  successors  contibdaed  it,  and  the 
collection  now  numbers  533.  It  in- 
cludes many  portraits  not  easily  found 
elsewhere;  but  they  have  little  merit 
as  works  of  art.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  works  of  art  begins  at 
the  eastern  corridor,  near  the  entrance, 
and  proceeds  from  thence  roimd  the 
two  others. 

Pictures.  —  The  paintings  form  an 
historical  series  of  the  Tuscan  schools. 
They  are  arranged  chronologically, 
beginning  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
E.  corridor.  The  greater  part  were 
collected  under  the  direction  of  Vasari, 
who  advised  Cosimo  I.  to  keep  them 
together  as  illustrations  of  the  his- 
tory of  art.  Tliis  collection  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice  as  being  the 
earliest  formed  for  instruction.  The 
following  are  more  particularly  inte- 
resting, as  showing  the  progress  of 
early  painting:  —  1,  A  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  Andrea  Rico  di  Candia,  in  the 
mediaeval  Greek  manner.  2.  Cimahve 
(1240-1302),  Santa  Cecilia,  surrounded 
by  eight  smaller  paintings  of  different 
events  of  her  life.  3.  Christ  En- 
throned. 6.  Giotto  (1276-1336)  Our 
Lord  in  the  Garden.  7.  Giottino, 
a  Descent  from  the  Cross.  8,  9, 
10,  Simone  di  Martina  and  Lippo 
Memmi,  the  Annunciation,  and  Saints 
Ansanus  and  Julietta,  painted  in 
1333.  11.  Pietro  Laurati  X1340),  Ma- 
donna and  Child.  14.  Angelo  Gaddi, 
the  Annunciation,  with  three  small 
subjects,  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings 
and  Shepherds,  and  the  Presen- 
tation iu  the  Temple,  on  the  Pre- 
della  beneath.  18.  Lorenzo  di  Bicci, 
SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano  (1418-1452), 
with  a  Predella  representing  these 
saints,  the  patrons  of  surgeons,  per- 
forming an  amputation.  20.  Lorenzo 
Monaco  (1410),  the  OflFerings  of  the 
Three  Kings.  17.  Fra  Angelica  da 
Fiesole  (1387-1455),  a  splendid  taber- 
nacle or  altarpiece,  with  folding  doors, 
which  the  custode  will  open  if  asked 
to  do  so :  around  the  Virgin  and  Child 
are  painted  angels  on  a  gold  groimd, 
of  exquisite  beauty ;  on  the  doors  of 
the  tabernacle  are  full-length  figures 
of  St.  Mhrk,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist:  this  &ne  work  was  painted 


in  1433,  at  an  expense  of  190  florins, 
for  the  Linendrapers'  Company  of 
Florence.  29.  Paolo  Uccello  (1389- 
1472),  a  Battle-scene.  27.  Lorenzo  di 
PietrOf  a  Madonna  and  Saints.  25. 
Sandro  Botticelli,  an  infant  Jesus,  and 
Virgin  crowned  by  Angels,  a  circular 
picture,  showing  a  great  advance  in 
gi-andeur  and  beauty  of  style.  30.  A. 
Pollajuolo,  portrait  of  Man  in  armour. 

3 1 .  Alessio  Baldovinetti,  Virgin  and  Child. 

32.  Piero  di  Cosimo,  a  picture  of  the 
fable  of  Andromeda :  the  painter  must 
have  had  in  view  the  fossil  Deino- 
therium,  or  some  like  monster,  in  his 
representation  of  the  Dragon.  There  is 
another  painting  by  the  same  master, 
and  of  the  same  subject,  in  Room  6, 
more  elaborately  treated.  34.  Luca 
Signorelli,  a  Holy  Family.  36.  Piero  di 
Cosimo,  a  portrait,  39,  Sandro  Botti- 
celliy  Venus  on  a  Shell  rising  from 
the  Sea,  urged  on  by  Zephyrs,  a  very 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  master. 
41.  Gerino  da  Pistoja,  a  Holy  Family. 

47.  Cecchino  Salviati  fQhaTity  suiTOunded 
by  children,  52.  Bronzino,  figures  of 
the  Angel  and  Virgin  for  a  large  sub- 
ject of  the  Annunciation.  53.  Domenico 
da  Passignano,  Christ  falling  under  the 
Cross.  57.  Cigoliy  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Lawrence ;  and,  62,  a  good  Mag- 
dalen. 61.  Lorenzo  Lippi,  Christ  on 
the  Cross.  59,  69.  Giov,  di  San  Gio- 
vanni, Venus  combing  a  Cupid,  and  a 
Marriage  Scene.     Semini,  a  Magdalen. 

Busts. — The  series  of  busts  of  Roman 
emperors  is  unrivalled,  except  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome,  extending 
from  Ca3sar  to  Constantine.  The  fol- 
lowing ai*e  deserving  of  notice : — 41-43. 
Julius  Ccesar,  two  busts  in  marble  and 
one  in  bronze  ;  the  latter  very  fine, 
and  nearly  similar  to  the  celebrated  one 
in  the  Ludovisi  Gallery  at  Rome.  47, 
49.   Augustus  and  his  daughter  Julia, 

48.  Marcus  Agrippa.  The  last  is  remark- 
ably perfect,  the  tip  of  the  nose  being 
alone  restored.  61.  Caligula,  character- 
istic. 63.  Messalina.  70,  71.  Nero, 
as  a  child  and  as  a  man.  72.  Galba, 
77.  Otho,  considered  by  Winckelman 
the  finest  of  that  Emperor.  80.  Vitel" 
liuSy  evidently  aiV^<&\i«6»,\>\'55,«s5AJ\i^si^» 
79.  Julia,  \ke  ^a.xx^'wsc  ^I'^^^^aa.,    '^^^ 

I  Vespasian.  ^^.DomxlVa.  ^I.Tn^ma,  "^"i- 
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Nerva.  96, 98, 101 .  Trajan,  three  busts, 
one  colossal.  103.  Plotina,  tlie  wife  of 
Trajan,  finely  executed.  108.  Adrian, 
of  fine  workmanship.  107.  Matidia. 
157.  Pertinax,  161.  Pescennius  Niger. 
176.  Geta,  211.  Maximus.  217.  The 
young  Saloninus.  215.  Julia  Mam- 
mesa.  222.  Pupienus.  225.  Gordianus 
Pius,  233.  Pro6?«.  234.  Gallienus.  239. 
PAtVi/?  the  elder.  111.  J5;«ms  Ferws. 
136.  Marcus  ^ureWws,  4  busts,  represent- 
ing him  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 
116.  Faustina  the  elder,  the  wife  of 
Antoninus  Pius;  two  busts.  Two 
busts  of  duldren,  one  of  which  (132)  is 
Annius  Veras,  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
143,  144.  Lucius  Verus.  147.  Com- 
modus.  163,  165.  Septimius  Severus, 
two  busts,  both  fine.  168.  Caracalla, 
an  unflattering  likeness,  of  good  work- 
manship. 173,  175,  180.  Geta,  three 
busts.  167.  Clodius  Alhinus,  the  com- 
petitor of  Severus  for  the  empire,  in 
alabaster.  192, 198.  Alexander  Severus, 
two  busts,  rare.  213.  The  elder  Gordian. 
240.  Constantine ;  the  workmanship 
shows  many  symptoms  of  the  decline 
of  art.  **  None  of  these  heads," 
observes  Forsyth,  *'  are  absolutely 
entire :  most  of  their  noses  and  ears 
have  been  mutilated ;  indeed,  such 
defects  were  common  even  in  ancient 
galleries : — 

*  Et  Curios  jam  dimidlos,  humeroque  minorem 
Ck>rvinutn,  et  Galbam  auriculis  nasoque  ca- 
rentem.'  Juvknal. 

An  Imperial  nose  may,  however,  be 
always  authentically  restored,  as  it 
appears  on  coins  in  profile." 

Statues. — The  best  statues  of  the 
eastern  corridor  are, — a  young  Athlete, 
holding  a  vase.  Urania — at  least  so 
called,  for  the  emblems,  the  globe  and 
compasses  which  she  holds,  are  modem 
additions  or  restorations.  The  drapery 
is  fine. — ^A  Vestal  bearing  the  name  of 
Lucilla. — Apollo,  with  a  serpent  by 
his  side:  the  portions  which  are  an- 
tique are  fine.  In  the  southern  cor- 
ridor (11)  are, — 123.  A  Cupid,  a  Bac- 
chante, and  Venus  Anadyomena;  the 
torso  and  part  of  one  leg  ancient  and 
very  fine.  137.  A  circular  altar,  with 
2>Asi-re]iefs  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia. 
JS^.  A  copy  in  marble  of  the  statue 
^  the  Youth  of  the  Capitol.     In  the 


western  corridor  (27)  are  two  statue^ 
of  Afarsyas,  one  (155)  rather  deficient 
in  expression,  restored  by  Donatello, 
the  other  (156)  of  a  reddish  marble, 
restored  by  Verocchio.  Just  beyond 
these  statues  a  small  door,  the  second 
on  the  left,  opens  into  a  narrow  cor- 
ridor containing  some  fine 

Sculptures  ofthemedicBval  Tuscan  School 
(13)  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. — 
Here  are  preserved  some  extremely 
interesting  Specimens  of  art  of  this 
period;  they  are  arranged  in  two  divi- 
sions— ^in  the  first,  by  Benedetto  da 
Eovezzano,  are  (347,  348,  349,  350,  351) 
bas-reliefs  which  belonged  to  the  shrine 
of  San  Giovanni  Gualbei-to,  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  ^he  saint.  They 
were  unfortunately  mutilated  by  some 
foreign  soldiers  in  1530,  who  were 
quartered  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Salvi,  outside  the  Porta  di  Sta.  Croce, 
where  the  monument  stood.  352,  353. 
"A  long  group  of  figures  by  Andrea 
di  Verrocchio,  representing  the  death 
of  a  lady  of  the  Tomabuoni  family,  in 
childbirth,  is  excellent  for  nature  and 
pathos  in  the  difierent  characters, 
though  nobleness  of  expression  may 
sometimes  be  sacrificed  to  truth." — 
H.  If.  Good  bas-relief  busts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Urbino :  that  of 
Federigo  di  Montefeltro  appears  to  be 
copied  from  Pietro  della  Francesca's 
celebrated  portrait  (see  p.  73).  In 
the  second  part  of  this  corridor  (354- 
368),  Luca  della  Pobbia,  a  series  of 
ten  bas-reliefs  in  marble,  intended  for 
the  organ  gallery  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Florence,  "deserve  particular  attention 
for  their  composition  and  the  expres- 
sion. They  represent  a  choir,  or  groups 
of  singers.  They  are  extremely  valuable, 
as  theii'  author  executed  very  few  works 
in  marble.  One  of  these  bas-reliefs, 
representing  two  children  dancing  to 
music,  is  particularly  beautiful  and  true 
to  nature.**  It  is  said  that  they  were 
executed  in  competition  with  Donatello, 
whose  rival  performance  is  placed  im- 
mediately above  them.  373.  Do7iatello*s 
series  of  bas-reliefs  represents  also 
groups  of  children  singing  and  dancing 
to  music.  The  composition  is  most  skil- 
ful, but,  having  been  intended  to  be 
viewed  from  a  ^XaaaG©,  ^^Xi-erj  «e^  tiq^ 
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unfeivourablv  seen,  and  appear  roughly 
executed:  tiLe  background  is  studded 
with  circles  of  gold-leaf,  which  at  this 
short  distance  luis  a  disagreeable  effect. 
These  two  works  of  Xa  Bobbia  and 
Donatello  were  never  put  up,  but  were 
lost  sight  of  till  lately  in  the  store- 
room of  the  Opera  del  Duomo.  374. 
Michael  Angela,  a  circular  bas-relief  of 
a  Holy  Family,  unfinished  but  exqui- 
sitely beautiful.  367.  Ber,  Posellino, 
bas-relief,  the  Virgin  praying  before 
the  infant  Christ.  374.  Michael  Angelo^ 
an  unfinished  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  and  St.  John,  very  in- 
teresting. 379.  Donatello,  small  bust 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  grey 
stone.  372.  Benedetto  da  Majano,  bust 
of  Pietro  Mellini.  371.  A  remark- 
able bust,  said  to  be  of  Machiavelli 
(1495),  but  very  doubtful :  sculptor 
unknown.  364.  A.  Qamberelli,  called 
}*/  Bossellino,  a  beautiful  little  statue 
of  St,  John.  362.  Matteo  CivitcUi,  a 
lovely  bas-relief  of  Faith,  signed  0.  M. 
C.  L., — Opus  M.  Civitalis  Luchensis. 
The  works  of  this  eminent  sculptor  are 
seldom  met  with  out  of  his  native  town, 
Lucca.  353.  A  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  357.  Jacopo  delta  Quercia, 
a  bas-relief  of  five  children  supporting 
wreaths  of  flowers.  This  beautiful 
specimen  formed  a  portion  of  the  base 
of  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Ilaria 
Guinigi,  now  in  the  N.  transept  of  the 
cathedral  at  Lucca.  (See  Handbook  of 
Central  Italy,  Locca).  369,  376.  Luca 
delta  Bobbia,  two  small  unfinished  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  release  of  St.  Peter  from 
prison  by  the  Angel,  and  of  his  Cruci- 
fixion ;  and  a  Virgin  and  Child.  In  the 
passage  leading  to  the  Director's  room 
are  some  portrait  busts  of  the  15  th 
and  16th  centuries,  and  a  fine  one  by 
Cauova  himself  of  his  Pitti  Venus. 

Returning  to  the  western  corridor 
(27):  170.  iTy^^i'a,  drapery  good.  169. 
Discobolus,  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  that 
of  Myron;  Minerva,  in  the  style  of  the 
iBginetan  school ;  one  of  the  2  statues 
of  jEsciUapius;  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a 
good  style  of  Roman  sculpture ;  2 'J  9, 
Melpomene  or  Clio.  At  N.  end  of  this 
corridor  are  several  fine  specimens  of 
Florentine  sculpture  of  15th  and  16th 
centutiea.    380.  The  Drunken  Bacchus 


and  Faun  of  Michael  Angeto,  of  which  the 
following  story  is  told  by  Wright,  a  tra- 
veller, who  visited  Florence  somewhat 
more  than  a  centiuy  ago  : — "  When 
Michael  Angelo's  reputation  was  raised 
to  a  great  height,  his  adversaries,  en- 
vious of  his  fame,  had  no  other  way 
left  to  lessen  it,  but  by  comparing  his 
works  with  the  antique,  endeavouring 
to  show  how  far  he  fell  short  of  the 
ancients;  he  took  a  resolution  of  put- 
ting the  skill  of  his  judges  to  the  test, 
and  made  this  Bacchus  and  Faun.  When 
the  work  was  perfected,  he  broke  off 
the  right  hand,  which  holds  a  cup,  and 
laid  it  by  in  his  closet ;  the  rest  of  the 
figure  he  buried,  and  let  it  lie  some 
time  in  the  ground.  At  a  proper  op- 
portunity workmen  were  ordered  to 
dig,^  as  for  other  purposes,  in  another 
part  of  the  ground,  and  to  carry  on 
their  work  so  that  they  must  of  course 
come  to  the  place  where  the  statue  was 
hid.  They  did  so,  and  found  it;  and, 
by  direction,  talked  of  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  it  might  come  early  to 
the  ear  of  some  of  his  adversaries,  who 
were  not  long  in  going  to  view  the  new 
discovery;  and  when  they  had  cleared 
the  earth  from  it,  they  found  a  fine 
group  of  a  Bacchus  and  Faun,  all  entire, 
except  one  hand,  which  was  wanting  to 
the  Bacchus.  They  judged  it  straight 
to  be  antique,  and  a  fine  antique  too. 
The  discovery  was  soon  noised  about, 
and  among  the  rest  that  flocked  to  see 
it,  Michael  Angelo  came  himself:  he 
was  not  so  loud  in  his  praises  of  it  as 
the  rest  were.  It  was  a  '  bella  cosa,' 
a  pretty  thing.  'Well,  says  one 
of  them,  'you  can  make  as  good  a 
one,  no  doubt.'  He  played  with  them 
a  while,  and  at  last  asked  them, 
'  What  will  you  say  if  I  made  this  V 
It  may  be  easily  imagined  how  the 
question  was  received.  He  then  only 
desired  their  patience  while  he  stepped 
home,  as  he  (hd,  and  brought  with  him 
the  hand  he  had  broken  off,  which, 
upon  application,  was  found  to  tally 
exactly  with  the  arm.  It  was  broken 
off  in  the  small  part  of  the  arm,  just 
above  the  wrist,  where  the  junction  is 
very  visible." — 3a%.  K  ^^ox^,  ^"%^<ift>. 
ApoWo,  \i'5  M\cKac\  AarvgcXo,  \s^JvXa  ^k^^**^ 
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very  spirited;  and  382,  a  Wounded 
Adonis,  by  the  same  great  sculptor. 
389.  Bacchus  by  A.  di  Sansoomo,  highly 
praised  by  Vaaari.  383.  A  young  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Benedetto  da  Ma- 
jano.  387.  David  as  the  Conqueror 
of  Goliath,  by  Donatello.  The  same 
subject  is  repeated  by  him  in  a  finer 
bronze  statue.  384.  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, wasted  by  fasting,  is  also  by  him, 
and  one  of  his  good  works.  At  the 
end  of  the  corridor  is  385.  Baccio  Ban- 
dmellfs  copy  of  the  Laocoon.  It  was 
executed  by  order  of  Leo  X.  as  a  pre- 
sent to  Francis  I.;  but  when  it  was 
finished  Clement  VII.  liked  it  so  much 
that  he  kept  it.  At  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  this  is  an  antique  figure 
(288)  in  touchstone  of  Morpheus,  repre- 
sented as  a  boy  asleep  with  a  bundle  of 
poppies  in  his  hand ;  very  expressive  of 
perfect  repose.  386.  Bust"  of  Giovanni 
de'  Medici  delle  Bande  Nere. 

Sarcophagi. — On  the  Roman  sarco- 
paghi  which  are  placed  in  the  corri- 
dors are  various  bas-reliefs,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  taken  from  the  heathen 
mythology.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  eastern 
corridor,  one  (129),  having  in  front  the 
fall  of  Phaeton,  offers  on  the  opposite 
side  a  curious  representation  in  lower- 
relief  of  a  chariot-race  in  the  circus, 
showing  the  position  of  the  MetcB ;  the 
existence  of  an  obelisk  in  the  centre 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus  at  Rome.  Each  chariot  is  drawn  by 
4  horses,  with  the  names  given  to  the 
chariots  and  of  the  charioteers  near 
them.  This  relief  appears  to  belong  to 
a  later  period  than  the  finer  portion  on 
the  front  and  sides  of  the  urn.  Near 
this  is,  118,  an  early  Christian  one,  with 
reliefs  relative  to  the  history  of  Jonas 
Crost  to  the  whale,  of  co»u:se  workman- 
ship. The  whale  is  here  represented 
as  a  nondescript  monster ;  Jonas  is 
also  shown  reposing  beneath  the  arbour 
— both  very  common  emblems  adopted 
by  the  Christians  in  the  early  ages  of 
our  faith.  The  armorial  shield  'in 
the  centre  is  more  recent.  There  are 
several  other  sarcophagi.  62  has  a  good 
bas-relief  of  the  Rape  of  Thebea  and 
I/arja,  the  daughters  of  Leucippus,  by 
Cksr^or  and  Pollux,  68  and  73,  the 
J^boursofHerculea.  95, 105,Meleager*s 


Hunt.  84,  Sea  Nymphs ;  and  one  (39) 
with  a  good  alto-relievo  of  a  mother 
and  children  soliciting  a  victorious  chief. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  first  corridor, 
or  eastern  arm  of  the  gallery,  a  door 
opens  into 

The  Tribune  (4). — This  apartment, 
completed  by  Cosimo  II.  in  1610,  was 
originally  built  by  Francesco  I.  for  a 
cabinet  of  miscellaneous  curiosities. 
Amongst  other  objects,  his  collection 
of  astronomical  and  philosophical  in- 
struments was  here  deposited.  His 
rich  collection  of  medals  and  gems 
also  stood  here.  The  cupola  is  in- 
crusted  with  mother-of-pearl  ;  the 
pavement  is  of  various  coloured 
marbles.  Here  are  assembled  some 
of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  gal- 
lery ;  but  as  this  room  was  not  in- 
tended for  their  reception,  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  the  pictures. 
"The  five  works  of  sculpture  which 
are  collected  together  in  the  Tribune 
are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  confer  a 
reputation  on  any  museum  of  art.  The 
first  which  attracts  attention  is  the 
far-famed  statue  universally  known  as 
(342)  the  Vewts  d^  Medici.  It  is  in 
Pentelic  mpxble,  and  considered  as  an 
example  of  perfect  art  in  its  class. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  an- 
cients seem  to  have  made  a  distinction 
between  mere  passion  and  the  refined 
affections  which  were  supposed  to  be 
presided  over  by  the  goddess  of  Beauty 
and  Grace ;  and  in  their  sculptiu-e 
marked  the  difference  by  the  character 
of  personation  in  the  celestial  and  the 
terrestrial  Venus.  The  Venus  de'  Me- 
dici may  be  considered  an  example  of 
sculpture  when  the  art  had,  in  a  great 
degree,  departed  from  its  highest  aim, 
that  of  addressing  the  sentiment  by 
means  of  tranquil  expression  and  simple 
grandeur  of  form,  and  had  entered  on 
the  comparatively  easy  task  of  fasci- 
nating the  senses  by  the  display  of  the 
soft  and  beautiful  models  offered  by  a 
less  idealised  nature.  It  is  thought  that 
the  female  figure  was  never  represented 
entirely  undraped  till  the  age  of  Prax- 
iteles. In  the  exquisite  work  now 
under  consideration  the  spectator  is 
captivated  \)y  t\ie  WTi\e>\led  beauties  of 
the  figure,  "by  t\i©  gcaae>l\3\\.\Mc\i  ^i  >i\ia 
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head,  the  tender  Bmiling,  and  the 
rich  flowing  harmony  of  lines  in  the 
torso  and  the  lower  extremities  The 
^countenanoe  of  the  Medicean  Venus  is 
amongst  its  highest  excellences,  and 
gi-v^es  an  elevated  character  to  the 
wht>le  figtore.  The  expression  is  not 
tender  or  smiling;  the  mouth,  indeed, 
retains  its  unrivalled  sweetness,  and 
the  forehead  has  even  a  grave  air. 
She  is  evidently  solicitous  to  disco- 
ver whether  she  is  observed.  Yet 
the  look  does  not  indicate  the  timid 
modesty  of  a  young  girl,  but  the  dig- 
nified anxiety  of  a  noble  married  lady 
in  such  circumstances.  Combining  this 
with  the  position  of  1^  arms,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  more  feminine 
purity  than  the  statue  displays  :  it 
may  be  called  its  motive. — The  Venus 
Anadyomena,  in  the  southern  corri- 
dor of  the  gallery,  displays  the  same 
sentiment,  but  with  a  more  timid, 
virginal  expression:  it  seems  as  if,  in 
case  of  any  one  appearing,  one  would 
crouch  screaming  on  the  ground  ;  the 
other,  bid  the  intruder  go  about  his 
business.'' — H,  Haliam,  This  statue 
was  much  broken  when  discovered,  but 
the  parts  have  been  well  adjusted.  The 
feet  are  particularly  beautifuL  The 
restorations  are  the  whole  right  arm, 
the  left  forearm,  and  both  hands; 
they  are  by  Bernini,  and  do  not  corre- 
spond in  character  with  the  rest  of  the 
figure.  The  height  of  the  figure  itself 
is  4ffc.  11-i^in.  Eng.  measure;  if  the 
figure  stood  erect  it  would  be  about 
5  ft.  2  in.  The  modern  inscription 
on  the  pedestal,  perhaps  copied  from 
an  ancieut  one,  tells  us  that  the 
sculptor  was  Cleomenes  the  Athenian, 
son  of  Apollodorus.  .  There  is  some 
uncertainty  whether  the  Venus  was 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa  near  Tivoli,  or 
in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome, 
although  the  latter  locality  is  now  ge- 
nerally considered  to  be  the  true  one. 
345.  ''  Tfte  ApoUino,  like  the  Venus 
de'  Medici,  is  of  the  school  of  beautiful 
and  tender  form.  Its  character  is  that 
known  by  artists  as  the  Androgynous; 
a  combination,  or  mixture,  as  it  were, 
of  the  female  with  the  youthful  male 
figure.  This  statue  is  justly  consi- 
dared  one  of  the  most  valuable  monu- 


ments that  have  reached  us.  It  exhi- 
bits very  high  qualities  of  art.  The 
balance  of  the  composition  is  skilful, 
the  attitude  is  easy,  and  there  is  a 
graceful  and  harmonious  flow  of  lines 
from  almost  every  point  of  view.  The 
individual  parts,  especially  in  the  body, 
or  torso,  ofier  excellent  examples  of  this 
class  of  ideal  form.  **  The  height  of  the 
figure  itself  is  4  ft.  6  in.  Eng.  measure. 
This  statue  was  broken  into  several 
pieoes  a  few  years  since  by  the  picture 
of  Charles  V.,  by  Vandyke,  falling  upon 
it:  it  has  been  carefully  restored  by 
Bartolini. 

344.  "  The  Dancimj  Faun  displays  the 
great  skill  of  the  artists  of  antiquity  in 
the  adaptation  of  form  to  a  required 
purpose.  The  ideal  of  this  class  of 
poetical  subjects  requiring  no  prepon- 
derance of  the  elements  of  mere  physi- 
cal strength, 'while  at  the  same  time  it 
was  important  to  avoid  the  aj^arance 
of  refinement,  the  muscles  are  less 
developed  than  is  usual  in  the  adult 
male  figure,  and  are  of  a  firm  and 
knotty  character.  There  is  also  an 
appearance  given  of  elasticity,  and  ca- 
pability of  agile  action.  The  general 
harmony  (or  *  keeping'  as  rt  is  techni- 
cally called)  is  well  sustained  through- 
out this  admirable  work,  and  the  whole 
figure  appears  in  motion,  from  the 
finger  down  to  the  foot  which  presses 
the  scabellum.  The  portions  of  the 
statue  which  are  restored  are  carried 
out  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  oiiginal 
work.  The  modem  additions  are  from 
the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo. 

343.  "  The  Lottatori.— The  group  of 
the  Wrestlers,  or,  more  correctly,  of  the 
Pancratiasts,  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  intricate  and  yet  compact  compo- 
sition, of  which  there  is  no  similar 
ancient  specimen  remaining.  It  is  a 
work  abounding  with  energy  and  ex- 
pression, while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
has  the  praise  of  being  free  from  undue 
exaggeration.  It  exhibits  also  very 
highly  technical  qualities ;  in  the  ana- 
tomical correctness  in  the  details,  pro- 
priety and  choice  of  form,  and  most 
skilful  execution.  The  sculptor  has 
shown,  in  this  m.o«t  d\^^\\SX.  ^\j^"\<&Ri^> 
his  periec\.  Tn»a\«r^  oN«t  V\^  ts^s^wbcis^^, 
1  One  oi  tYie  '^©aAaSa  wk\Knivxft,\svi5^^^^'^ 
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doubt  has  been  felt  respecting  the  other, 
that  of  the  upper  figure.  If  it  is  ancient 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  retouched. 

**L'Arrotino,  or  the  slave  whetting 
his  knife,  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion and  speculation's  to  its  subject ; 
some  considering  it  simply  as  it  is 
here  designated,  while  others  are  dis- 
posed to  associate  it  with  various  well- 
known  histories;  the  conspiracy  of  the 
sons  of  Brutus;  that  of  Catiline;  or 
with  the  fable  of  the  flaying  of  Marsyas. 
These,  however,  are  questions  which 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its 
consideration  as  a  work  of  art.  In  this 
respect  its  merits  are  of  a  very  high 
order.  It  obviously  represents  a  figure 
whose  attention  is  suddenly  arrested 
and  withdrawn  from  his  immediate  oc- 
cupation, and  the  attitude  is  simple 
and  perfectly  true  to  nature.  The  head 
especially  is  treated  in  a  most  masterly 
manner ;  and  the  earnestness  manifested 
in  the  countenance  assuredly  entitles 
this  statue  to  rank  amongst  the  most 
valuable  ancient  works  of  expression." 
— R,  Westmacott  jun.f  A.E.A. 

The  finest  paintings  of  the  collection 
ai*e  deposited  in  the  Tribune. 

Michel  Angela. —  1139.  The  Virgin 
presenting  the  Infant  to  St.  Joseph  (a 
circular  painting).  This  is  one  of  the 
three  recognised  easel  pictures  by 
Michel  Angelo,  and  as  such  most 
highly  valued  by  his  contemporaries. 
It  is  particularly  described  by  Yasari. 

Haphael, — 1120.  A  Portrait,  an  un- 
known Florentine  female,  called  Mad- 
dalena  Doni  before  the  real  portrait  of 
that  lady,  now  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  was 
discovered.  There  is  great  beauty  in 
this  early  and  delicately  painted  pic- 
ture, and  quite  a  Dutch  attention  to  the 
minutest  details  of  dress  and  ornament, 
&c.  —1129.  A  Holy  Family,  commonly 
called  La  Madonna  del  Cardellino  (gold- 
finch), beautiful  in  composition,  and 
sweet  in  expression.  This  picture  was 
painted  in  Florence  by  Raphael  for  his 
friend  Lorenzo  Nasi,  whose  house  being 
destroyed  by  the  landslip  of  the  Monte 
di  S.  Giorgio,  the  picture  was  buried 
in  the  ruins,  but  was  recovered  and 
carefully  joined.  There  is  an  ancient 
copy  of  this  picture,  by  some  considered 
«  ^iS^/jtca  by  Haphael  himself,  at  Peters- 


burg, formerly  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Marquis  Campana  at  Home. — 1123.  La 
Fomarma,  a  female  portrait  which  bears 
the  date  of  1512.  The  colouring  is  re-^ 
markably  warm,  and,  as  it  rather  differs 
h>om  Raphael's  usual  tone,  some  have 
attributed  it  to  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
but  without  the  slightest  foundation. 
There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  person 
whom  it  represents,  some  supposing 
ib  to  be  a  certain  Beatrix  of  Ferrara, 
others  Vittoria  Colonna,  whilst  until 
of  late  years  the  generally  received 
opinion  had  been  that  it  was  the  por- 
trait of  one  of  Raphael's  favomites, 
very  different  from  his  acknowledged 
mistress,  the  Roman  Fomarina,  whose 
well  authenticated  portrait  is  preserved 
in  the  Barberini  Gallery  at  Rome .  1131. 
Portrait  of  Pope  Julius  II. :  a  very 
fine  head;  the  picture  most  carefully 
painted,  the  colouring  rich  and  deep. 
It  is  a  repetition  of  that  in  the  Pitti 
palace  :  at  Florence  no  one  doubts 
that  both  are  originals. — 1127.  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  Desert.  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  picture,  of  which  there 
are  many  repetitions,  has  been  unne- 
cessarily doubted;  but  its  beauty,  as 
well  as  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
painted  on  canvas,  while  the  others 
are,  or  were,  on  wood,  prove  this  to 
be  the  celebrated  San  Giovanni  which 
Raphael  painted  for  Cardinal  Colonna, 
and  which  he  gave  to  his  physician, 
Messer  Jacopo,  who  had  cured  him  of 
a  dangerous  illness.  It  has  been  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Medicis  since  1589.^ — By 
the  side  of  this  picture  hangs,  1125,  a 
Holy  Family,  called  del  Pozzo,  from 
the  well  represented  in  the  foreground . 
attributed  to  Raphael^  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  Passavant,  is  by  some  other 
artist,  perhaps  by  Franciabigio.  The 
great  majority  of  persons,  however, 
capable  of  forming  a  judgment  con- 
sider it  to  have  been  painted  by  Raphael. 
Titian.— 1117.  The  Venus,  so  called, 
but  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  a  mistress  of  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Urbino.  In  her  rt.  hand  are 
flowers,  at  her  feet  a  little  dog.  1 108. 
A  second  Venus,  considered  as  inferior 
to  the  first;  both  were  painted  for 
Francesco  Maria,  Duke  of  Urbino. — 
1116.  Portxai^.  oi  'NLoToiassiw^  ^^^isa*- 
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delli ;  a  fine,  simple,  expressive  por- 
trait, weanng  a  square  cap,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  a  Brief  of  Pope  Julius  III. 
Beccadelli  was  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  and 
tutor  to  the  young  Cardinal  Ferdinando 
de'  Medici.  When  Beccadelli  was  nun- 
cio at  Venice,  in  1552,  and  Titian  painted 
this  portrait,  the  latter  was  in  his  75th 
year. 

Paul  Veronese,— IIZQ.  Holy  Family, 
with  St.  John  and  St.  Catherine. 

Annibal  Caracci, — 1133.  A  Bacchante, 
Pan,  and  Cupid:  one  of  his  best  works. 

libera,  called  //  Spagnoletto, — 1104, 
St.  Jerome. 

Guercino, — 1114.  The  Samian  Sibyl, 
noble  in  expression  and  action.  1137. 
Endymion  Sleeping. 

Fra*  Bartolommeo  delia  Porta, — 1126, 
1130.  Two  noble  figures  of  the  Prophets 
Isaiah  and  Job ;  the  latter  holds  a  scroll, 
with  Ecce  Deus  Salvator  meus  upon  it. 

Danieleda  Volterra,— 1107 ,  The  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents;  full  of  figures 
finely  drawn  and  grouped. 

Andrea  del  Sarto, — 1112.  Madonna 
and  Child,  between  St.  John  the  Evan- 

§elist  and  St.  Francis,  called  la  Ma- 
onna  di  San  Francesco.  A  very  grand 
picture.  The  Virgin,  in  the  simple 
and  beautiful  character  of  the  head  and 
dress  like  the  Madonna  del  Sacco. 
This  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  many  grand  works  of  this  master 
at  Florence,  whose  merits  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  out  of  his  native  city. 
It  bears  the  painter's  name,  and  the 
date  1517. 

Albert  Durer. — 1141.  Adoration  of 
the  Magi;  the  heads  in  a  grand  style. 

Andrea  Mantegna, — 1111.  Three  pic- 
tures, forming  a  triptych :  the  Circum- 
cision, the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  the 
Resurrection.  The  figures  small,  and 
finely  and  carefully  finished.  Portrait 
of  Elizabeth  Qonzaga  Duchess  of 
Mantua. 

Pietro  Perugmo,— 1122.  The  Virgin 
and  Child,  between  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  St.  Sebastian;  a  simple  and 
beautiful  composition,  painted  for  the 
eh.  of  S.  Domenico,  at  Fiesole,  in  1493. 

B,  Luini, — 1135.  Herodias  receiving 
the  Head  of  St.  John.  Careful  and 
delicate  in  execution^  and  much  like 
Leonardo  da  Vinci, 


Correggio. — 1134.  The  Virgin  kneel- 
ing in  adoration  before  the  Infant,  who 
is  sleeping  on  a  portion  of  her  drapery. 
Given  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua  to 
Cosimo  II.  in  1617.— 1118.  The  Re- 
pose in  Egypt.  The  Virgin  and  Child 
between  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Francis, 
painted  by  Correggio  at  the  age  of  20 ; 
1132.  Head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  charger. 

Parmigianino. — 1006.  Holy  Family, 
with  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  pro- 
phet Zacharias. 

Guido, — 1113.  A  Virgin  in  Contem- 
plation, a  half-length  figure. 

Domenichino. — 1109.  A  fine  portrfdt 
of  Cardinal  Agucchia. 

F.  Francia, — 1124.  A  good  portrait 
of  Evangelista  Scappi. 

Vandyke,— 'Lwo  fine  portraits :  1128, 
one  of  Charles  V.  on  horseback,  armed ; 
over  his  head  an  eagle  holds  a  crown  of 
laurel:*  11 15, the  other, a  figure  dressed 
in  black,  with  an  expressive  counte- 
nance, is  called  Giov.  di  Montfort. — 
Baroccio :  11 19.  Portrait  of  Francis  II. 
DukeofUrbino. — Giulio  Romano:  1144. 
Virgin  and  Child. — Orazio  Alfani,  1110. 
A  fine  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St. 
John  and  St.  Elizabeth. — RvJbens :  1 140. 
Hercules  between  Vice  and  Virtue, 
personified  by  Venus  and  Minerva. 
—  Luca  Cranach:  1142,  1138.  Two 
figures  of  Eve  and  Adam,  and,  1 1 43,  an 
Ecce  Homo. 

In  three  rooms  \on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Tribune  are  placed  works  of  the 
Tuscan  school.  In  the  first  or  smaller 
of  the  two,  the  pictures  most  deserving 
of  notice  are  the  following: — 

1st  Room  (5).— X.  da  Vinci:  1157.  A  .x 
portrait,  at  one  time  called  that  of 
Raphael. — 1159.  Medusa's  head.  "No- 
thing struck  me  more  than  a  Medusa's 
head  by  L.  da  Vinci.  It  appears  just 
severed  from  the  body  and  cast  on  the 
damp  pavement  of  a  cavern :  a  deadly 
paleness  covers  the  coimtenance,  and 
the  mouth  exhales  a  pestilential  va- 
pour; the  snakes,  which  fill  almost  the 
whole  picture,  beginning  to  imtwist 
their  folds ;  one  or  two  seemed  already 
crept  away,  and  crawling  up  the  rock. 
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in  company  with  toads  and  other 
Tenomous  reptiles." — Beckford.  —  Fra 
Angelica  da  Fiesole:  Three  pictures: 
1162.  Presentation  of  the  infant  St. 
John  the  Baptist  to  Zacharias ;  1178. 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin;  1184.  Death 
of  the  Virgin :  interesting  pictures 
full  of  figures.  In  the  last  the  corpse 
of  the  Virgin  is  seen  extended  on  a 
bier:  above  the  body  is  a  glorified 
figure  of  our  Lord  blessing  the  corpse, 
and  holding  a  small  figure,  allegorically 
representmg  the  soul  of  the  Virgm, 
in  his  arms.  Masaccio :  1167.  An  old 
Man,  painted  with  great  truth. — Cigoli  : 
1172.  St.Francis  receiving  the  stigmata. 
— Carlo  Dolci :  1 176.  St.  Lucia,  in  a  red 
mantle,  with  a  wound  in  her  neck. — 
Fietro  di  Costmo:  1246.  Perseus  de- 
livering Andromeda. — if.  Albertinelli : 
1183.  The  Dead  Chiist  surroimded 
by  the  Marys. — G,  da  Pontormo:  1198. 
The  Nativity  of  the  Baptist,  painted 
on  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  dish. — 1 220. 
His  portrait.— 5ro»^»no ;  1273,  1272. 
Two  portraits  of  Children,  the  Princess 
Maiy  and  the  Prince  Ferdinando  de' 
Medici,  children  of  Cosimo  I. 

In  the  second  and  larger  room  (6) 
are  the  following  pictures: — 

Jacopo  da  Empoli, — 1261.  St.  Ives 
reading  the  petitions  of  widows  and 
orphans. 

Rodolfo  del  Ghirkmdaio. — 1275.   San 
Zanobio  raising  a  dead  child;  excellent 
in  each  figure,  in  the  grouping,  and  in 
the  fulness  with  which  the  story  is 
told. — The  companion  picture,   1277, 
represents  the  Translation  of  the  Body 
of  the  Saint,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
miracle  commemorated  by  the  column 
near  the  Baptistery  (p.  1 6).    These  two 
pictures  have  great  variety  of  action 
and  power  of  expression,  and  aim  at 
\  tone  and  colour  quite  Venetian. 
■      MaHotto  Albertinem.'^l259.  The  Vi- 
sitation of  St.  Elizabeth.     The  two  fine 
figures  of  .the  Virgin  and  St.  Elizabeth 
approach,  in  style,  to  Fra'  Bartolom- 
meo,  with  whom  Albertinelli  was  in 
early  life  a  fellow-student  and  a  friend. 
''I  have  seen  sevtilral  pictiu>es  by  Al- 
bertinelli,  but  not  upon  a  scale   to 
eoiapare  with  this  in  any  respect.     It 
ptuii&kea  lai^ely  of  the  colour  of  the 
best  time  aa  well  aa  form,  if  we  except 


the  error,  common  to  the  school,  of 
making  colour  stronger  in  the  shade 
than  in  the  light.  It  is  exceedingly 
fraught  with  feeling;  the  Virgin  is  the 
personification  of  delicacy,  modesty, 
and  self-possession  in  a  female  of  fine 
and  elegant  form  in  figure  and  dra- 
pery." ....  There  is  below 
it  a  Predella  of  three  small  pictures 
exhibiting  the  Annunciation;  the  Infant 
Christ  lying  on  the  ground,  with  Joseph 
and  Mary  praying  before  him ;  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

Andrea  del  8arto. — 1254.  St.  James 
and  two  Children  in  the  dress  of  Peni- 
tents.— 1147.  His  own  portrait. 

Pontormo. — 1266.  Cosimo  il  Viecchio, 
Pater  Patriae;  in  the  "abito  civile" 
of  a  Florentine  citizen,  a  red  velvet 
vestment  and  berretta.  Before  him  is 
a  laurel  branching  into  two  stems, 
one  of  which  is  cut  down,  whilst  the 
other  is  flourishing;  alluding  probably 
to  the  fate  of  his  two  grandsons, 
Giuliano  and  Lorenzo. — 1267.  A  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  same. — 1282.  Jo- 
seph presenting  his  father  to  Pharaoh,  a 
long  picture,  containing  many  pleasing 
groups  of  figures,  an  Indian  rhinoceros, 
and  an  octagonal  edifice  in  progress  of 
construction;  and  1249,  Joseph  accused 
by  Potiphar,  and  carried  to  prison. 

Vasari. — 1269.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 
Vasari  made  up  the  portrait,  not 
merely  in  countenance,  but  in  cos- 
tume, from  the  best  contemporary 
paintings  and  drawings  he  could  find. 
About  the  figure  are  many  allegorical 
accessories,  of  which  it  might  have 
been  difficult  to  guess  the  meaning, 
had  not  the  interpretation  been  fur- 
nished by  the  artist  himself.  Lorenzo 
is  seated  near  a  species  of  pilaster^ 
against  which  is  a  very  gi'otesque 
head,  representing  (as  Vasari  informs 
us)  Falsehood  biting  her  own  tongue. 
A  Mask  with  a  vase  standing  upon 
its  forehead  still  more  perplexingly 
signifies  Vice  conquered  by  Virtue. 
An  antique  lamp  burning  denotes  the 
illumination  which  Lorenzo's  succes- 
sors received  from  his  virtues.  — 1285, 
Portrait  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  the 
first  Duke  of  Florence,  is  equally  full 
of  recondite  meanings.  Of  these  it 
may  "be  Bui^cVent  V>  uo^Wi^  ^iJa»J^  "^^va 
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seat  has  tliree  legs,  a?  a  perfect  num- 
ber, each  leg  being  composed  of  three 
terms,  whose  arms  are  amputated,  to 
represent  that  the  people  have  neither 
arms  nor  legs.  In  the  centre  will  be 
disoemed  a  head,  with  bands  issuing 
from  its  mouth,  to  show  how  the  Re- 
public was  bri(Ued  by  the  strong  castle 
erected  by  the  Medici  (see  Fortezza  da 
Basso)  ;  and  the  red  drapery  cast  upon 
the  seat  indicates  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
them.  The  swarthy  complexion,  thick 
lips,  and  black  hair,  testify  the  Moorish 
blood  of  Alessandro's  mother. 

Bronzino. — 127 1 .  The  Descent  of  our 
Saviour  into  Hades;  considered  the 
chef-d'oBuvre  of  Bronzino.  It  originally 
stood  in  the  Zanchini  chapel  at  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce. 

Iha*  Bartolommeo, — 1265.  The  Virgin 
and  Child,  on  a  Throne,  surrounded 
by  several  Saints  and  Protectors  of  the 
city  of  Florence.  On  one  side  is  Sta. 
Reparata,  holding  a  palm-branch.  One 
of  the  noblest  designs  of  this  great 
artist.  This  picture,  intended  for  the 
hall  of  the  coimcil  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  remained  in  this  state  of  car- 
toon at  the  artist's  death. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci. — 1252.  The  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  a  mere  sketch,  very 
interesting,  as  showing  how  this  great 
artist  commenced  his  pictures.  "  The 
board  was  carefully  prepared  with  a 
white  ground,  in  gesso,  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  on  which  the  design  was  freely 
drawn.  It  was  then  passed  over  with 
dark  colours,  thus  acquiring  a  deep 
tone  at  the  commencement.  Some  of 
the  heads  are  made  out  with  great 
character,  but  not  proceeded  far  with. 

Cigoli :  1276.  The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen. — //  Sodoma:  1279.  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Sebastian;  a  finely  drawn 
and  expressive  figure. — Filippino  Lippi: 
1268.  The  Virgin  enthroned,  with  4 
Saints  below,  and  2  lovely  Angels 
bearing  a  crown  in  the  air  above  ;  the 
accessory  ornaments  are  very  elaborate 
and  beautiful. — Piero  di  Cosimo :  1250. 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. —  Vanni : 
1283.  A  good  Deposition. — Beliverti: 
1274.  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife.— 
//  Voiterrano:  1251.  Portrait  of  Fra 
J^aaio  SarpL—Artemisia  Lomi  Gentiles- 


chi:  1258.  Judith  slaying  Hoi ofemes — 
a  horrid  picture  to  have  been  painted 
by  a  female. — Filippino  Lippi :  1257.  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  a  fine  and  very 
characteristic  specimen,  with  a  great 
number  of  figures,  portraits,  costumes, 
and  an  extensive  landscape  behind. 

In  the  3rd  room  (6')  of  the  Floren- 
tine School,  called  of  the  Antichi 
Maestri,  opening  from  a  corner  of 
the  latter,  are: — Sandro  Botticelli, 
1299,  Seated  figures  of  Force;  and 
1306,  Antonio  di  Pollajuolo,  of  Justice. 
—  1301.  3  Saints.  —  Domenico  Vene- 
ziano:  1305.  The  Virgin  enthroned, 
with  Saints. — Sandro  Botticelli:  1303. 
A  good  Madonna  and  Child;  1293.  A 
circular  painting  of  the  same  subject; 
1288.  Calumny,  an  allegorical  subject, 
as  described  by  Lucian  ;  1286.  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi. — Benozzo  Gozzoli: 
1302.  A  predella  of  3  subjects  :  the 
Ecce  Homo,  the  Marriage  of  St.  Ca- 
therine, and  2  Saints. — Luca  Signorelli : 
1298.  An  indifierent  predella,  with  the 
Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  and  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi. — Francesco  di  Giorgio: 
1304.  a  predella  of  3  subjects  relative  to 
the  life  of  St.  Antony.  —  Fietro  delta 
Francesca:  1300.  Two  very  interesting' 
portraits  of  Federigo  di  Montefeltro, 
Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Beatrice  Sforza, 
his  wife. — Dom.  del  Ghirlandajo:  1297. 
An  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  dated  1487. 
1295.— i>om.  del  Ghirlandajo:  1295- 
The  Virgin  enthroned,  with  the  infant 
Saviour,  and  the  archangels  Michael 
and  Raphael  on  each  side,  with  SS. 
Zanobius  and  Justus  kneeling  below;  a 
fine  painting  on  panel,  and  in  tempera. 
Executed  about  1480,  it  long  stood 
in  the  convent  of  la  Calza,  from  the 
inmates  of  which  it  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  British  Government 
for  the  National  Gallery;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  the  Tuscan 
authorities  to  permit  its  exportation, 
it  was  removed  here  in  1857.  — 
Bacchiaccia:  1296.  Predella  of  3  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  Acasius,  a  Roman 
soldier  of  the  time  of  Adrian  :  1.  The 
Victory  of  Adrian  assisted  by  Angels  ; 
2.  Acasius,  instructed  by  Angels,  is 
baptized ;  3.  Acasius  and  his  com^aniona 
cruci&ed  onHLovWiX*  kx«c«.\..^Yrvi«  Kw^%- 
lico  da  FieaoU*.  V2.<^\.  "e^^'^^N^.  ^S."^, 
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Peter  preaching,  the  Adoretian  of  the  ' 
Magi,  aDil  a  subject  trom  the  life  of  | 
St.  Mark;  l'^90.  The  Corouatioa  of. 
the  Vlcgiu,  one  of  the  verj  elaborately 
liiiiahed  paintingH  of  Fra  Angelico; 
the  Yirgm  and  Saviour  are  flmrounded  | 
by  numerous  Saints  and  Angels,  each  I 
rendered,  on  a  gold  ground,  with  all  the  [ 
caiTB  of  the  most  micute  miniaturist,  —  i 
Qiimmai  di  Milaao:  1289.  Ancona  in 
10  compartmeots  containing  Egui'ea  of  1 
SaiutB,  —  ior.  da  Credi:  1287.  The  I 
Virgin  betore  the  infant  Saviour  and  I 
St.  Joha.  —  Filippo  Lippi:  1307.  A, 
good  email  Madonna.^  Sondru  BoUi-  \ 
celli:  1286.  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  I 
— Curious  painted  pulpit,  the  Bubjecta  ' 
beiDg  Triumpha  of  Death  and  Love  as 
described  by  Petrarch.  Theaa  paint- 
ings are  attributed  to  //  Beilo. 

In  a  room  (7)  which  opens  out  of 
the  S.  Bide  of  the  TribuQe  are  some 
amaller  works  of  the  other  Italian 
Bchools,  amongst  which  the  following 
may  be  noticed: — 

Albaao:  990.  Venus  reposing,  Bur- 
rounded  by  Cupida,  aoroe  shooting  at 
a  target  io  the  form  of  a  heart  sus- 
pended from  a  tree,  others  making 
arrowajlOS+.Bapeof  Eiuflpa;  1022.  St. 
Peter  delivered  b  j  the  Angel  out  of  Pri- 
Bon.— 1023.  The  Flight  out  of  Egypt. 
—Salvator  Soaa:  1005.  A  sea-piece 
with  rocky  foreground  ;  a  fine  land- 
scape with  a  foreground  of  rocks, 
round  which  a  river  flows.— C^tiant  .- 
1011.  The  Virgin,  with  the  infant  JflBUB 
pving  her  a  rosary.— GiwreinD.-  lOW. 
Landscape  with  men  and  women  sing- 
ing.— Doaso  Ihsti:  995.  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents.— iSoJimflM:  I0T4.  Diana 
bathing.— 6  aro/afo :  1036.  Annuncia- 
tion.— Andrea  Mantegna :  1071.  Tit^n 
and  Child.- Carani9a«).-  1031.  TLe 
Head  o(  Medusa.— Jtfiuio'™  da  Ftrrara : 
1034.  The  Circnmciaion. — Marco  Pal- 
iwstano.-  1095.  A  Cmeifixion. — Par- 
migianino;  1006.  Thasame subject,  very 
characteristic  of  this  master's  stylo.- 
<?aro(vWo.'  1033.  The  Annunciation.  In 
thia  room,  upon  a  table  of  oriental  ala* 
baster,  ia  a  small  atatue  of  a  sleeping 
Cupid,  considered  to  be  a  workofQreek 
BciUpture.  His  languid  liands  scarcely 
ioJd  a  buncb  ot  poppies;  near  him  is 
"  gi'asehopperj  JuBt  yieldiose  to  his  iU' 
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juence.  Nothing  can  be  more  just 
than  the  expression  of  sleep  in  the 
liountenance  of  the  little  divinity. 

Between  the  room  last  described  and 
ihe  S.  end  of  the  E.  corridor  u-e  4 
athera  which  contain  the  pictures  of  the 
French,  Flemiah,  German,  and  Dutch 
schools.  They  are  usually  entered  by 
d  door  which  opena  out  of  the  aouthem 
or  short  corridor,  and  therefore  at  thia 
point  the  following  enumeration  of  the 
principalpictures begins.  Theseschools 
»re,  however,  by  no  meana  well  repre- 
sented here. 

Friach  Schools  (9>.— Two  portraifa, 
379, 689,  by  Fafrre,  which  areintereating; 
AlGeri,  and  the  Conntess  of  Albany  : 
&t  the  back  of  the  latter  are  pasted 
Alfieri'a  autograph  verses  descriptive 
Df himself, signed  "V.  AlGeriscampato, 
oggi  ha  du'  anni  da!  Oallici  Cameflci 
Tiranni,  Firenze,  18  Agoato,  1794."— 
680.  Mc.  Poassin:  Theaeua  finding  bis 
father's  sword  at  Tresene.-Zaiy.We™.- 
674.  Portrait  of  Rouaaeau.- 695.  Phi- 
lippe de  Champagne :  Portrait  of  a  man 
dressed  in  black,  and  (691)  the  Calling 
of  St.  Peter  :  684.  Bigaud,  Portrait  of 
BosBuet.  —  Qagnereaax:  690.  a  lion- 
hunt;  687.  a  Charge  of  Cavalry.— 
Borgogaoae  :  651,  652,  653,  854.  Battie- 
pieces.  C.  Dafresrtoy,  694.  Death  of 
Socrates. -Janei.-  667.  Portrait  of 
Francia  1.  on  horseback. 

German  and  DiiiiA  Faiaiers. — (8  and 
B')  Z)ennor;  764.  Man  inafurdreas  and 
cap.— -i.i)Krer;777.HeadofSt.Janiea, 
in  tempera. — Bvbena-  812.  Venus  and 
Adonia. — Claude:  774.  Seaport  at  sim- 
'  set,  very  fine  :  on  the  rt.  is  a  palac« 
representing  the  Villa  Medici  at  Bome. 
— A.  Elzheimer :  771.  10  small  pictures 
of  ApOTtles  and  Saints.— JD(6eui.-  765. 
Portrait  of  Richard  Southwell,  Privy 
Councillor  to  Henry  VIII.— 799.  id.  of 
Thomas  More. — Peter  See/a :  Interior 
of  aChureh.— J.  J/^WOB:  792.  Fruit. 
l^P.Nee/s:  776.  the  Death  of  Seneca. 
|— ffoBwtn  .-  784.  Portrait  otZwinglius. 
I — Hemling:  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
;  two  angels,  one  playing  a  violin,  the 
lotheraharp.- Z.  OanocA; 847.  Luther 
land  Melanchthon.  and  (845),  John 
■and  Frederick  Electors  of  Saxony. — 
I  EiAeW  :    %W,    Il^npi.  lot   'Cq*  Tomft 
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Oraces.  —  795,    Soger     Vanderweyde  : 
1415.  an  Entombment. 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools  (8").— 
Adr.  V.  Ostade:  978.  Man  with  a  lantern, 
— Gerard  Dow:  786.  a  Schoolmaster 
teaching  a  little  Girl  to  read. — 746. 
PcaU  Brill:  A  large  landscape. — Rem- 
brandt: 922.  a  Peasant's  Family. — 
Adr,  V,  der  Werff :  905.  Judgment  of 
Solomon  ;  a  Nativity.  —  Foelenburg  : 
901.  Moses  striking  the  rock. — 904. 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. — J.  Buis- 
dael:  882.  Land-storm. — Nicolas  Fru- 
menti:  744.  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
and  2  other  sacred  subjects,  the  figures 
in  all  quaint  and  grotesque  (1461). 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  short,  or  S.  cor- 
ridor, is  the  Cabinet  of  Gems  (10).     Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  took  peculiar  pleasure 
in  this  branch  of  art,  both  in  collecting 
ancient  specimens  and  in  encouraging 
living  artists.    Of  these,  the  most  emi- 
nent was  Giovanni,  sumamed  "delleCor- 
niole,"  from  the  cornelian  upon  which 
he  most  frequently  exercised  his  skill. 
Many  specimens  of  his  workmanship, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  collection.  Seve- 
ral of  these  cinquecento  productions 
have  been  mistaken  for  antiques.     The 
apartment  in  which  these  gems  are 
kept  has    much  beauty.      It  is   sup- 
ported by  four  fine  columns  of  ala- 
baster and  four  of  verd* -antique,  and 
the  genv3  are  contained  in  six  presses, 
or  cabinets,  each,  with  a  number.   Here 
are  a  series  of  busts,  worked  out  of 
gems ;  amethysts,  chalcedonies,  and  tur- 
quoises.*— Savonarola,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion describing  him  as  a  prophet  and  a 
martyr,  by  Giovanni  delle  Corniole,  and 
of  exceedingly  fine  workmanship. — The 
Triumph  of  Couimo  I.  after  the  siege 
of  Siena,  a  splendid  cameo  by  Dominico 
Romano,  —  A  Minerva,  or  at  least  an 
armed  female  figure,  supposed  to  be 
Etruscan;  upon  the  back  is  engraved 
"  Christ  us    vincit,    Christus    regnat, 
Christus    imperat:"    it   was  probably 
employed  as  an  amulet  in  the  middle 
ages. — Cupid  riding  upon  a  Lion,  by 

*  Many  of  the  Antique  Gems  (cameos  and 

intaglios)  fonnerly  here  have  been  removed  to 

Koom  20  b;  whilst  some  very  fine  specimens 

attributed  to  CelilnJ  were  carried  off  by  robbers 
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the  Greek  artist  Protarcus  ;  the  letters 
badly  cut  in  relief. — Theano,  the  wife 
of  Antenor  and  priestess  of  Minerva, 
delivering  the  Palladium,  a  remarkable 
cameo. — ^A  great  number  of  vases  of 
agate,  jasper,  sardonyx,  lapis-lazuli, 
and  other  pietre  dure.  A  few  of  the 
more  important  works  may  be  more 
particularly  pointed  out : — In  Cabinet 
I.,  to  the  rt.  on  entering,  a  vase  cut 
out  of  a  block  of  lapis-lazuli,  nearly  14 
inches  in  diameter.  Two  bas-reliefs  in 
gold,  by  (rto.  Bologna. — Cabinet  II.  A 
vase  of  sardonyx,  with  the  name  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  engraved  on  it. — 
A  casket  of  rock  crystal,  on  which  are 
admirably  engraved  the  events  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Saviour,  in  24  compart- 
ments, executed  for  Clement  VII.  by 
Valeric  BellOy  called  il  Vicentino,  the 
best  artist  of  his  day  (1532)  in  works 
of  this  kind.  The  artist's  daughter 
assisted  him  in  this  exquisite  work, 
which  was  sent  as  a  present  from  the 
Pope  to  Francis  I.,  on  the  marriage  of 
his  niece  Catherine  de*  Medici  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
Henry  II. — ^A  species  of  shrine,  con- 
taining the  porti-ait  of  Cosimo  I.,  made 
up  of  enamel  and  precious  stones. — A 
tazza  of  lapis-lazuli,  with  handles  of 
gold,  enamelled  and  mounted  with  dia- 
monds ;  a  cup  of  rock  crystal  with  a 
cover  of  gold  enamelled,  both  attri- 
buted to  Benvenuto  Cellini. — Three  fine 
chasings  in  gold,  by  Gio.  di  Bologna. — 
Cabinet  V.  A  bas-relief  in  gold,  repre- 
senting the  Piazza  della  Signoria.  6^10. 
Bologna. — Two  beautiful  small  statues, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Out  of  the  western  Corridor  open  all 
the  following  rooms : — 

Etruscan  Museum  (15,  16). — The  col- 
lection of  Etruscan  vases  and  sepul- 
chral urns  has  been  recently  removed 
into  rooms  opening  into  the  covered 
gallery  leading  from  the  Gallery  to 
the  Pitti  Palace  ;  the  entrance  is  by  a 
door  next  to  the  Corridor  of  7\iscan 
Scnlpture,  by  a  flight  of  steps  (14). 
In  the  first  room  are  arranged  the 
painted  vases,  amongst  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  beautiful  one  found  a 
few  years  since  in  a  toToh  «^  \y:A.^st3»s&i!:^« 
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of  the  Calydonian  Boar;  the  return  of 
the  expedition  after  the  slaying  of  the 
Minotaur  in  Crete,  and  the  rejoicings 
on  the  occasion;  the  Combats  of  the 
Centaurs;  the  Funeral  of  Patroclus; 
the  Death  of  Troilus,  &c.;  with  the 
names  of  all  the  personages  in  very 
ancient  Greek  characters,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  artists  Ergotinus  and 
Clesias,  who  painted  it.  When  found 
it  was  in  fragments,  some  of  which 
are  still  wanting.  It  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  interesting  Etruscan  vases 
in  existence.  Under  it,  and  on  the 
same  stand,  are  several  beautiful 
vases  and  a  remarkable  Etruscan 
patera.  A  large  vase,  found  also  at 
Dolciano,  in  the  form  of  a  modem 
wine-cooler,  i.  e,  having  an  attached 
vase  within,  the  intermediate  space 
being  evidently  intended  to  contain  a 
cooling  liquid.  A  very  beautiful  drink- 
ing-cup,  in  the  form  of  a  horse's  head, 
was  found  with  it. 

In  the  second  room  is  the  collection 
of  black  vases,  the  most  impoi'tant  of 
which  were  found  about  Chiusi,  Cetona^ 
and  in  the  Necropolis  of  Sarteano. 
Many  of  these  vases  are  of  very  elegant 
form,  and  some  are  covered  with  low- 
reliefs.  This  description  of  ancient 
ware  is  principally  found  in  those  parts 
of  Central  Etruria  bordering  on  the  Val 
de  Chiana.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
from  the  second  room  to  a  long  corri- 
dor (17)  which  opens  into  the  covered 
gallery  over  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  On  each 
side  of  this  corridor  have  been  arranged 
a  numerous  series  of  Etruscan  cinerary 
urns  below,  and  above  an  interesting 
collection  of  portraits  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  House  of  Medici,  which 
were  formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
beginning  with  the  father  of  Cosimo 
Pater  Patriae,  and  ending  with  the  last 
Grand  Duke  Gian  Gastone  :  most  of 
them  are  copied  from  better  paintings. 
There  are  sdso  some  paintings  which 
formed  the  doors  of  presses,  by  Santi 
di  Tito  and  others  of  his  school.  The 
Etruscan  urns  are,  for  the  most  part, 
from  Chiusi  and  Volterra;  one,  re- 
presenting in  bas-relief  Pylades  and 
OresteSj  is  of  good  Greek  sculpture. 
There  are  numerous  specimens  of  the 
'     class  peculiar  almost  to  Chiusi,  con- 


sisting of  an  oblong  oval  vase  in  terra- 
cotta, the  cover  being  formed  of  a 
human  head,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  be  the  portrait  of  the  person  whose 
ashes  it  contained.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting series  of  the  earliest  hut-form 
cinerary  urns,  and  a  large  collection  of 
tiles  with  Etruscan  inscriptions. 

On  the  gallery  crossing  the  bridge 
are  several  paintings  roughly  executed, 
and  destin^  for  festivals  during  the 
17th  century;  and  a  porti*ait  of  Crom- 
well, which  formerly  stood  in  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio:  it  is  well  painted, 
and  bears  the  date  1654. 

Venetian  School  (12). — A  large  door 
out  of  the  western  corridor  opens  into 
two  rooms,  in  which  are  contained 
pictures  of  the  Venetian  School.  The 
finest  of  these  are.  in  the  first  room 
— Giorgione,  571.  Portrait  of  Genei'al 
Gattamelata,  attended  by  his  page. 
It  could  not,  by  the  dates,  have  been 
painted  from  the  life,  and  it  is  dam- 
aged, but  interesting  as  a  portrait  of  a 
man  so  celebrated  in  history. — TitiaUf 
576.  Portrait  of  the  sculptor  Sansovino, 
in  black,  the  right  hand  resting  on  a 
marble  head ;  a  Madonna  with  the  In- 
fant, and  St.  John. — Morone,  580.  an  old 
man,  and  584.  a  fine  full-length  por- 
trait (1563),  the  arm  extended  over  a 
burning  um. — Gio.  Bellini,  581.  dead 
Christ,  in  chiaroscuro. — Morone ,  a  fine 
Portrait  in  a  Spanish  dress,  called  by 
some,  but  erroneously,  St.  Ignatius. — 
riMoretto,  590.  Venus  and  her  Nymphs 
weeping  for  Adonis. — Bassano,  593.  his 
own  Family:  a  large  party,  all  en- 
gaged in  playing  on  various  instru- 
ments, and  singing.  Titian  and  his 
wife  are  introduced  in  the  back- 
ground.— Paul  Veronese,  594.  Esther 
before  Ahasuerus,  a  rich  and  grand 
picture,  full  of  fine  figiu-es. — Tinto- 
retto, 599.  Portrait  of  the  Venetian 
admiral  Venierio,  in  armour,  with  his 
right  hand  on  his  helmet. — Titvm,  597 
and  605.  Francesco  Maria  della  Ro- 
vere,  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Eleanor  his 
wife,  two  noble  portraits. — Between 
are,  600  to  603,  four  heads,  one  by  Paul 
Veronese f  one  by  P.  Bordone,  onehy  Tib. 
Tinelliy  and  another  by  Campagnola. — ^ 
Cima  da  Conegliano :  582.  a  Holy  Family. 
— Paul  VeroKvese  :   b%T .  '^we^tjt^qxcl  v»1 
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St.  Justina. —  Titian:  626.  the  Flow,, 
a  portrait  of  a  lady  with  bright  auburn 
hair  and  fair  complexion,  and  flowers 
in  her  left  hand.  588.  Virgin  and 
Child  surrounded  by  Seraphim. — Tin- 
toretto :  595.  Christ  entering  Jerusalem. 

In  the  second  room  are — Jac,  Bassano, 
610.  Two  Dog^.— Titian,  609.  Sketch 
for  the  Battle  of  Cadore,  one  of  the 
pictures  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  the 
Doge's  palace ;  618.  the  Virgin,  Infant 
Chnst,  and  St.  Anthony;  614.  Giovanni 
de*  Medici  delle  Bande  Nere,  father  of 
Cosimo  I. ,  painted  after  his  death.  The 
countenance  is  marked  by  severity, 
extreme  sagacity,  and  acuteness.  The 
helmet  and  cuirass  shine  as  if  re- 
flecting the  light  of  the  sun.  — 
Jacopo  Paima,  623.  id.  —  Bonifazio, 
628.  the  Last  Supper. — Gio,  Savoldo, 
645.  the  Transfiguration. — Tintoretto, 
617.  the  Marriage  at  Cana. — Pordenone, 
616.  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. — Morone, 
642.  Portrait  of  A.  Panetra,  an  old  man 
seated,  with  a  book  in  his  hand. — Sebas- 
tiano  del  Piombo,  627.  a  warrior;  a  bay- 
tree  by  his  side. — Morone^  629.  Portrait, 
having  a  book  in  front. — Qiorgione,  621. 
Moses  proving  the  burning  coals  and 
the  gold;  680.  Judgment  of  Solomon. 
— II  Moretto,  639.  Man  playing  on  a 
gfuitar. — P.  Veronese,  636.  Crucifixion. 
—  Tintoretto,  638.  fine  Portrait  of  the 
sculptor  Sansovino  in  his  old  age,  a 
compass  in  his  hand. — Giorgione,  622. 
Portrait  of  a  Knight  of  Malta,  holding 
a  chaplet. — P.Bordone,  613.  Portrait  of 
a  man  in  black,  with  red  hair. — Titian, 
648.  Catherine  Comaro,  Queen  of 
Cyprus,  in  a  full  Greek  dress,  a  gemmed 
crown  upon  heraubiurn  hair;  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  wheel,  the  instrument 
of  martyrdom  of  her  patron  saint. 

Portraits  of  Painters  (18,  19):  most  of 
them  are  autograph,  or  painted  by  the 
artists  themselves.  As  the  names  are 
affixed  to  each  it  will  be  useless  to 
give  the  numbers.  The  collection  was 
begun  by  the  Cardinal  Leopoldo  de' 
Medici,  and  has  been  continued  to 
the  present  time.  Amongst  the  most 
striking  are  the  following: — Raphael, 
A  beautiful  young  head.  This  very 
remarkable  painting  was  executed  in 
1506,  when  he  was  about  23  years  old, 
and  it  23  Buppoaed  that  he  left  it  with 


his  relations  at  XJrbino.  The  hair  is 
chestnut-brown,  and  the  eyes  dark.  M. 
Von  Rumohr,  who  has  written  very 
learnedly  on  the  subject  of  Italian  art, 
says,  that  the  hair  wa^  flaxen  and  the 
eyes  voere  blue,  but  that  they  have 
changed  colour  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing been  repainted.  Passavant  denies 
the  fact,  and  the  Italian  artists  laugh 
at  the  pedantic  theory  of  the  learned 
professor. — Giulio  Romano.  A  striking 
portrait  on  paper,  in  black  and  red 
chalks. — Masaccio.  Head  like  those  in 
his  frescoes,  both  in  costume  and  cha- 
racter.— G.  Bellini.  Small,  vdth  a  large 
red  coif. — L.  da  Vind.  Exceedingly 
grand,  and  esteemed  one  of  his  best 
and  most  carefully  painted  works.  ,• 
—M.  Angelo.  In  a  flowered  dressing-  ^ 
gown;  but  not  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  by  himself. — Titian,  Tintoretto, 
and  Bassano.  All  fine  portraits  of  old 
men. — And.  del  Sarto.  Executed  just 
before  his  death,  at  42  years  old. — 
Pietro  Perugino.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  collection  for  its  exe- 
cution, character,  look  of  bonhomie, 
and  good-humoured  expression. — Par- 
migianino. — Guido.  A  Flemish -looking 
head,  in  a  large  round  hat. — Guercino, 
Honestly  showing  his  own  squint, 
whence  his  nick-name  ;  well  executed. 
—  Domenichino.  —  The  Caracci.  Five 
portraits,  three  of  Annibale.  —  Van"- 
dyke. — Rembrandt.  Two  portraits,  one 
very  old,  the  face  mapped  over  with 
wrinkles ;  the  other  middle-aged. — 
Gerard  Dow.  A  beautifully -finished 
picture.  The  artist,  with  a  hat  on, 
and  holding  a  skull  in  one  hand,  is 
looking  out  of  a  window:  the  accesso- 
ries beautifully  painted. — Quintin  Mat- 
sys  ajid  his  Wife:  the  latter  behind  that 
of  the  painter  himself.  Interesting  in 
costume,  and  pleasing  in  expression. — 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  In  an  immense  wig 
and  full  dress. — Alessnndro  A llori.  Very 
good;  so  also  Cristoforo  Allori.  In 
diflTerent  styles,  but  all  very  good, 
are  Mieris,  Antonio  More,  Gerardson, 
ffonthorst,  and  Albert  Diirer,  The 
English  painters  are  represented  by 
Jacob  More,  Reynolds,  Northcote,  liar- 
land,  Brockcdon,  and  Hayter,  One  of 
the  last  porttfiit^  ^Wi^i  \\Kt^  Ss^  Hiosii^ 
of  tlie  "FVoteiiVimft  ^afioXfe^  'S>«QN«oa5w^^. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  large  room  is 
the  celebrated  Medicean  Vase,  found  in 
the  Villa  Adriana  near  Tivoli,  and  on 
which  is  sculptured  the  Sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia;  and  in  a  niche  is  placed  the 
statue  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  the 
founder  of  the  collection. 

Hall  of  Inscriptions  (20). —  These, 
which  are  numerous,  were  arranged  in 
classes  by  Lanzi.  They  are,  of  course, 
more  intended  for  study  than  for 
hasty  inspection.  Many  statues  and 
sculptures  are  placed  round  the  room. 
The  most  striking  are  the  following: — 

264.  A  Priestess,  fully  draped;  the 
head  and  left  hand  are  modem. — Bac- 
chus leaning  on  Ampelos,  a  duplicate  of 
a  group  at  Rome. — 263.  A  very  fine  Mer- 
cury.— 266.  Venus  Urania,  half  draped: 
the  remains  of  colouring  may  yet  be 
seen  in  the  hair  and  head-dress. — 265. 
Venus  Qenitrix  or  Euterpe:  a  fine  sta- 
tue.— In  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
under  the  group  of  Bacchus  and  Am- 
pelos is  the,  262,  Pompa  IsiacOf  a 
pseudo-Egyptian  altar,  in  red  granite, 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Here  are 
also  some  curious  small  cinerary  urns ; 
and  several  statues  and  busts :  among 
the  latter  there  is  an  interesting  one 
of  Plato.  Inserted  in  the  wall  are,  282, 
an  alto-relievo  of  the  Emperor  Gallie- 
nus  going  to  the  chace :  and  opposite, 
291,  a  large  bas-relief,  representing,  ac- 
Y  cording  to  Gori,  Earth,  Air,  and  Water, 
!     personified  by  three  female  figures. 

ffall  of  the  Hermaphrodite  (20  a).  306. 
The  statue  from  which  this  hall  de- 
rives its  name  is  lying  upon  a  lion's 
skin.  The  legs  have  been  skilfully 
restored.  The  ancient  portion  is  very 
fine.  The  position  is  the  same  as  in  the 
more  celebrated  statues  in  the  Louvre 
and  the  Villa  Borghese.— 308.  Gany- 
mede; a  torso  converted  into  a  very 
beautiful  entirety  by  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini: head,  arms,  feet,  and  the  eagle,  are 
from  his  chisel,  and  of  exqtdsite  beauty. 
— 310.  The  Infant  Hercules  strangling 
the  serpents. — A  fragment  of  a  beauti- 
,  fill  statue,  in  Parian  marble,  of  Bacchus, 
or  a  Faun,  wearing  a  goat-skin. — 307.  A 
fragment  of  a  torso  in  green  basalt. — 
320.  Statue  in  Parian  marble  of  the 
Oeniua  of  Death,  the  iomo  and  head 
Alone  ancient,— 323.  Cnpid,  and  Psyche. 


"  The  group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
interesting  from  the  beauty  of  youth- 
ful male  and  female  forms  and  harmony 
of  lines,  is  an  allegory  of  the  Pythago- 
rean philosophy,  representing  the  union 
of  desire  and  the  soul."  Flaxman, 
— 315.  Fine  torso  of  a  young  Hercules 
or  Faun ;  considered  by  some  as  not 
inferior  to  the  Belvedere  Torso. 

Busts, — 322.  Brutus.  Left  unfinished 
by  Michael  Angelo;  but  wonderfully 
effective.     Beneath  it  is  engraved  : — 

"  Dum  I^uti  efiigiem  sculptor  de  niarnioreducit. 
In  mentem  sceleris  venit,  et  abstinuit." 

To  this  Lord  Sandwich  replied : — 

*'  Brutam  effecisset  sculptor,  sed  mente  recursat 
Tanta  viri  virtus,  sistit,  et  obstupuit." 

Above,  fixed  against  the  wall,  is(335)  ■^ 
a  maskf  the  head  of  a  satyr,  the  first 
production  of  Michael  Angelo,  at  the 
age  of  15  years. — 318.  A  fine  colossal 
head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  "  casting 
up  his  face  to  heaven  with  a  noble  air  of 
grief  or  discontentedness  in  his  looks," 
called  Alexander  dying.  Alfieri  wrote 
a  fine  sonnet  on  it. — 314.  A  colossal 
head  of  Juno. — 316.  A  colossal  bust  of 
Antinous. — 334.  An  alto-rilievo  repre- 
senting a  wearied  traveller  reposing. 

Gems,  Ivories,  Majolica,  Miniatures 
(20  b). — Opening  fr^m  the  Hall  of  the 
Hermaphrodite  is  a  small  room,  in 
which  has  been  recently  placed  an  inte- 
resting collection  of  miscellaneous  ob- 
jects. Admission  will  be  granted  on  ap- 
plication by  one  of  the  Custodes.  The 
smaller  Antique  Gems,  Intaglios,  Ca- 
meos, &c.,  formerly  in  the  Director's 
room,  are  now  exhibited  here,  as  well 
as  an  unique  series  of  54  magnificent  v. 
specimens  of  Majolica,  most  of  which  / 
were  inherited  by  the  Medicis  from  the '' 
Dukes  of  Urbino :  they  were  manufac- 
tured at  that  town  and  Castel  Durante, 
by  the  first  artists  of  the  1 6th  cent. : 
those  representing  Raphael's  Incendio 
del  Borgo  by  Orazio  Fontana,  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  Sta.  Cecilia  by  Nicola  d' 
Urbino  (1527),  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable. A  large  number  of  mediaeval 
and  modem  Sculptures  in  Ivory;  a 
series  of  small  portraits  of  the  Medicis, 
painted  by  Bromino  and  his  pupils; 
a  few  early  Christian  glasses;  some 
elaborate  fti^ec;\taei»  oi  ^NocA-<»xNva«^\ 
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magnificent  Niellos,  hj  Maso  Fini- 
guerra,  intended  for  altar  Paxes  to  be 
kissed  by  the  faithful,  one  of  which, 
representing  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen 
in  this  branch  of  art  ever  executed,  &c. 
The  series  of  ancient  gems  is  very  exten- 
sive, nearly  4000  in  all  ;  to  enable  the 
visitor  to  study  them  with  greater  ad- 
vantage, casts  of  the  Intaglios  exhibited 
are  placed  in  drawers  beneath.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  Cameos,  for  its  size 
and  fine  material,  represents  Antoninus 
Piiis  sacrificing  at  the  altar  of  Hope.  ^ 
Ifall  of  Baroccio  (21).  158.  Bronzino, 
1158.  Deposition  from  the  Cross. — 210. 
Velazquez,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  on  horse- 
back; said  to  be  the  likeness  sent  to 
Pietro  Tacca,  from  which  he  executed 
at  Florence  the  statue  in  bronze,  for- 
merly in  the  Buen  Retire,  but  since 
1844  in  the  Plaza  delOriente.  at  Madrid. 
— Baroccio,  169.  The  Virgin  interceding 
with  Christ,  a  picture  called  the  "  Ma- 
donna del  Popolo." — Ales,  Allori,  193. 
Giuliano  de*  Medici,  Duke  of  Nemours, 
a  copy  from  Raphael;  and,  179,  Mar- 
riage of  Cana. — Rubens^  180.  Portrait 
of  Helena  Forman,  his  second  wife  i, 
in  her  left  hand  is  a  string  of  pearlrfT 
116.  A  pictiu-e  of  Bacchus  surrounded 
by  Nymphs. — Svbtermanns,  187.  Por- 
trait of  Galileo. — Carlo  Dolce,  186. 
Mary  Magdalen .  —  Sassoferrato,  191. 
the  Virgin  of  Sorrows. —  Vandyke,  196, 
Portrait  of  Margaret  of  Lorraine. — 
Bubens,  197.  Portrait  of  Elizabeth 
Brandt,  his  first  wife;  in  her  right 
hand  is  a  book. — Porhus,  164.  Por- 
trait of  the  sculptor  Francavilla. — 
— Carlo  Dolce,  207.  The  portrait  of 
Felicia,  second  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  dated  1675;  she  is  represented 
as  Galla  Placidia,  placing  the  crucifix 
on  a  pedestal  occupied  by  a  Pagan  idol. 
— Handhorst,  190.  The  Infant  Saviour 
in  the  Manger. — Aim.  Caracci,  170. 
Portrait  of  a  Carthusian  Monk.  — 
222.  Cigoli,  St.  Francis.— (7ar/o  Dolce, 
165.  S.  Clovis  of  Toulouse,  with  the 
Virgin,  and  the  Beata  Solomea  above. — 
Salaino,  211.  The  Infant  St.  John,  with 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Anna,  in  the  style 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. — Ginliano  Bu- 
giardini,  220.  a  good  Madonna,  in  the 
BtyJe  ofF.  Fmncia. 


In  this  room  are  three  tables  of  Flo- 
rentine Mosaic.  The  finest  is  the  octa- 
gonal one  in  the  centre.  It  is  the 
richest  work  of  the  kind  ever  made.  It 
was  begun  in  1613,  from  the  designs  of 
Ligozzi  and  Poccetti,  and  occupied  22 
workmen  during  25  years,  being  com- 
pleted in  1638.    It  cost  40,000  sequins. 

ffallofNiobe  (22).— The  fine  figures  of 
Niobe  and  her  children  were  discovered 
near  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  at  Rome  some 
time  previous  to  1583.  Mr.  Cockerell 
has  shown  that  they  most  probably 
were  originally  arranged  on  the  tym 
panum  of  a  temple :  a  drawing  to 
illustrate  this  view  will  be  found 
suspended  on  one  of  the  walls.  By 
some  they  have  been  supposed  to  be 
the  identical  statues  by  Scopas,  which 
Pliny  describes.  They  were  deposited 
in  the  Villa  Medici,  and  brought  to 
Florence  in  1775.  The  saloon  in 
which  they  are  placed  is  a  fine  apart- 
ment, erected  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopold  in  1779,  but  it  is  not  well 
lighted  for  sculptm'e,  nor  are  the 
statues  well  arranged,  and  the  efiect  of 
the  group  is  injured  by  the  figures 
being  thus  scattered.  They  are  16  in 
number,  not  all  of  equal  merit;  Niobe 
is  the  finest;  the  daughter  on  her  1.  and 
the  dying  son,  opposite  the  entrance, 
are  the  next  in  merit.  The  dying  son 
should  be  placed  next  to  the  daughter 
who  is  on  the  rt.  of  Niobe,  and  who  is 
looking  at  him.  One,  the  second  to 
the  1.  on  entering,  has  by  some  been 
supposed  not  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  group  of  Niobe's  children,  but  to 
be  a  Psyche.  Forsyth  says, — ''I  saw 
nothing  here  so  grand  as  the  group 
of  Niobe  ;  if  statues  which  are  now 
disjointed  and  placed  equidistantly 
round  a  room,  may  be  so  called.  Niobe 
herself,  clasped  by  the  arm  of  her 
terrified  child,  is  certainly  a  group;  and 
whether  the  head  be  original  or  not, 
the  contrast  of  passion,  of  beauty,  and 
even  of  dress,  is  admirable.  Tlie  dress 
of  the  other  daughters  appears  too  thin, 
too  meretricious,  for  dying  princesses. 
Some  of  the  sons  exert  too  much  atti- 
tude. Like  gladiators,  they  seem  taught 
to  die  picturesquely,  and  to  this  thea- 
trical exertioTi  ^^Toja.^  ,^«tVw$^,Sss5s^^s^ 
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which  the  critics  condemn  in  their 
forms." — Forsyth's  Italy,  p.  42. 

Among  the  pictures  in  this  room 
are — Sneyders,  142.  a  Boar  Hunt.  — 
Rvbensy  146.  Henry  IV.  at  the  Battle 
of  Ivry;  147.  Entry  of  Henry  IV. 
into  Paris  after  the  Battle  of  Ivry. — 
Lely,  144.  Portraits  of  Prince  Ru- 
pert, and  143,  of  General  Monk.  148, 
152,  158.  Four  pictures  by  Handhorst 
{Gherardo  delle  Notti), 

Cabinet  of  Ancient   Bronzes   (24). — 

Containing  some  of  the  finest  specimens 

of  Etruscan  art;  in  the  outer  room  (a), 

amongst   others    (427),   the  Chimera 

discoyered  at  Arezzo  in  1559,  and  in 

the  highest  state  of  preservation;  the 

tail,  or  serpent,  alone  is  modem.    The 

fragments   of  the  original  tail  which 

were  found  with  the  statue  have  been 

lost.     The  goat's  head  is  represented 

as    dying  ;  the   lion's   head    showing 

fierceness  and  vigour. 

**  A  mingled  monster  of  no  mortal  kind  ; 
Behind  a  dragon's  fiery  tail  was  spread ; 
A  goat's  rough  body  hare  a  lion's  head : 
Her  pitchy  nostrils  flaky  flames  expire ; 
Ber  gaping  throat  emits  infernal  fire." 
Popk's  Homer:  Iliad. 

The  workmanship  shows  that  it  is 
not  of  a  very  remote  period;  but  the 
entire  similarity  of  the  figure  to  the 
Chimera  as  represented  upon  the  gold 
medals  of  Siphnos,  proves  that  the 
artist  strictly  adhered  to  his  mytholo- 
gical archetype,  although  he  improved 
its  style.  On  the  right  fore-paw  is  an  in- 
scription in  Etruscan  characters.  423. 
A  robed  figure,  in  the  act  of  speaking, 
discovered  at  Sanguinetto,  near  the 
lake  of  Thrasimene,  supposed  to  re- 
present one  of  the  Lucumons,  or  elec- 
tive rulers  of  the  Etruscan  state.  An 
inscription  upon  the  border  of  the  robe, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  interpreted,  gives 
the  name  of  Metello.  425.  ]\iinerva, 
foimd  also  at  Arezzo  :  very  beautiful, 
and  curious  for  its  costume.  It  has 
been  damaged  by  fire.  426.  The  Head 
of  a  Horse,  of  the  best  period  of  art; 
it  was  discovered  at  Civita  Vecchia, 
and  stood  formerly  in  the  Riccardi  pa- 
lace on  a  fountain,  the  water  being 
made  to  issue  from  the  nostrils ;  it  was 
removed  here,  at  Canova's  sugges- 
ti'on.  In  the  centre  of  the  inner  room 
Cd)8tAndB  :—-424,   A  statue  of  a  Young 


Man  found  near  Pesaro,  in  1530, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Idolino, 
No  statue  in  the  collection  has  ex- 
cited more  antiquarian  controversy. 
Some  call  it  Mercury,  Apollo,  or  the 
Genius  of  Pesaro.  Others  suppose  it  is 
a  Bacchus ;  fragments  of  a  vine-stem,  as 
is  said,  being  found  near  it :  Bembo  en- 
graved upon  the  pedestal — "Ut  potui 
hue  veni,  Delphis  et  fratre  relicto ;"  "an 
inscription,"  says  Addison,  "which  I 
must  confess  I  do  not  know  what  to  make 
of."  The  pedestal  on  which  it  stands, 
attributed  erroneously  to  Qhiberti,  re- 
presents Ariadne  on  her  car  drawn  by 
tigers,  and  a  Bacchanalian  Sacrifice. 
On  the  sides  of  this  room  are  glass 
presses  containing  statuettes  of  Roman 
divinities,  one  of  the  finest  being  a 
small  Jupiter  Serapis;  several  of  Ve- 
nus and  Mars,  one  of  which,  Etrus- 
can, was  discovered  at  Volterra  in 
1830 ;  of  Bacchus,  Satyrs,  Fauns, 
Hercules,  amongst  which  a  very  hand- 
some group  of  Leucothea  suckling  the 
infant  Bacchus  ;  a  miscellaneous  series 
of  bronze  figures ;  in  one  is  suspended 
an  eagle  of  the  24th  Roman  legion, 
the  number  being  engraved  on  one 
of  the  wings — a  very  interesting  relic  ; 
diflerent  utensils  connected  with  sacred 
rites,  strigils,  mirrors,  JDC,  and  a  fine 
series  of  bronze  lamps  and  candelabra  ; 
Roman  and  Greek  arms  and  helmets, 
on  one  of  which,  found  near  the  site 
of  Cannes,  in  Apulia,  is  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Punic  inscription ;  spear- 
heads, fibulse,  ocreae,  weights,  mea- 
sures, bakers'  and  tile -makers'  stamps, 
bronze  vases  and  utensils,  Roman, 
Greek,  and  Etruscan;  some  curiosities 
of  the  early  Christian  and  medisBval 
periods,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
being  an  ivory  diptych  of  Basilius, 
consul  A.D.  542.  This  is  a  curious 
relic,  for  in  Basilius  the  last  shadow 
of  the  consular  dignity  expired.  Some 
wood-carvings  of  crosses  and  reliquia- 
ries  ;  a  small  ivory  statue  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist ;  several  diptychs,  &c. 

Cabinet  of  Modem  Bronzes  (25). — 
390.  The  Mercury  of  Giovanni  di 
Bologna. — "His  famous  bronze  statue 
of  Mercury  is  conceived  in  the  true 
spirit  of  poetry,  and  is  deservedly 
admired   8A    one   oi  ^;\i^  iv»««.\i  \pcc>- 
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ductions  of  modem  art.  The  form 
is  light,  and  the  action  graceful." — 
Westmacottjun. — 399.  Benvenuto  Cellini: 
The  bust  of  Cosimo  I.,  considered  by 
the  artist  himself  as  one  of  his  finest 
works;  and,  400,  two  small  models  of 
his  Perseus,  one  in  wax,  the  other 
in  bronze.  —  395.  Ghiberti:  the  urn 
which  contained  the  relics  of  the 
martyrs  Probus,  Hyacinthus,  and  Ne- 
mesius,  formerly  in  the  church  of  the 
Angeli. — 990.  The  trial  piece,  executed 
when  he  was  20  years  old,  representing 
the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  which  ob- 
tained for  him  the  order  for  the  gates 
of  the  Baptistery. — 392.Brunellesco:  his 
trial  piece,  when  competing  for  the 
same  work,  and  which  he  did  not 
obtain. — 396.  Donatello :  a  beautiful  sta- 
tue, apparently  allegorical,  of  a  winged 
child. — 395.  David  as  Conqueror  of 
Goliath.  This  fine  statue  is  historical. 
It  stood  originally  in  the  cortile  of 
the  Medici  palace;  but  when  Cosimo 
was  exiled  in  1433,  it  was  seised  by 
the  Signoria,  and  placed  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio. — 397.  Andrea  Verocchio:  ano- 
ther David.  It  is  rather  emaciated. 
There  are  also  here  msmy  copies  in 
bronze  of  celebrated  specimens  of 
ancient  sculpture. 

Original  Drawings  of  the  .Old  Masters 
and  Engravings  (26).^  A  suite  of  three 
rooms  have  been  added  to  the  gallery 
of  the  Uffizi,  containing  these  valu- 
able collections ;  they  are  situated 
over  the  Loggia  of  Orgagna,  and  are 
entered  from  the  extreme  end  of 
the  W.  corridor.  The  series  of  original 
drawings  by  the  great  Italian  masters 
is  very  extensive,  commencing  with 
Qiotto  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
nimibering  upwards  of  28,000.  The 
portfolios  containing  those  of  Fra 
Angelico,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
&c.,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
A  selection  of  the  most  remarkable 
are  hung  in  frames  round  the  walls; 
the  others  may  be  seen  on  making  a 
written  application  to  the  Director  of 
the  Gkllery.  In  the  first  room  are 
exposed  the  drawings  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies, including  specimens  by  the 
OaddiSy  Fra  Angelico,  Pessalino,  Ghiberti, 
Chuidemk?  Ferrari,  the  Lippis,  Bemzzo 


Gozzolif  Mantegna,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Sec 
The  drawings  in  the  second  room  em- 
brace many  fine  specimens  by  both  the 
GhirlandajoSf  Perugino,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  especially  by 
Raphael:  amongst  which  will  be  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice  those  of  the 
fresco,  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral 
at  Sienna,  representing  the  Journey  of 
Cardinal  Piccolomini  to  the  Council 
of  Basil;  of  the  Deposition,  in  the 
Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome;  and  of  the 
St.  John  in  the  Desert,  in  this  gallery. 
The  other  drawings  in  this  second 
apartment  include  works  of  Givlio 
Romano,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Daniele  da 
Volterra,  Guido,  Guercino,  Domeni- 
chino,  Sodoma,  Beccafiume,  &c.  The 
most  important  drawings  in  the  third 
room  are  the  sket-ches  by  Michel  Angelo, 
There  are  also  numerous  examples  by 
Titian,  Giorgione,  Giov,  Bellini,  B,  Mon- 
tagna,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Tintoretto,  the 
Caracci,  Parmigianino,  Salvator  Rosa, 
Claude,  Albert  Dwer,  Rubens;  and  in 
the  centre,  in  glass  cases,  some  of 
the  finest  drawings  of  the  old  mas- 
ters for  decorative  art ;  amongst  which 
are  specimens  by  Pierino  del  Vaga, 
Giov.  a  Udine,  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  Pon- 
tormo,  Salviati,  Cellini,  Pellegrino  2>- 
baldi,  Vasari,  S,  Mosca,  Filippino  Lippi, 
&c., — a  most  interesting  series  for  de- 
corators of  interiors,  sculptors  on  wood, 
and  architects.  Photographic  copies 
of  the  principal  drawings  of  the  col- 
lection have  been  made  by  Alinari, 
and  may  be  procured  at  Bardi's  and 
Goodban's  print- shops.  The  series  of 
Fngravinjs  is  not  less  rich  in  the  works 
of  the  great  artists. 

Medals. — ^This  very  valuable  collec- 
tion, which  is  kept  in  the  director's 
apartment  (28),  opening  out  of  the 
corridor  of  Tuscan  mediaeval  sculpture 
(13),  was  in  great  measure  formed  in 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  II.  by  an  Eng- 
lish Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  the 
Rev.  Peter  Fitton,  a  man  of  rare  learn- 
ing, not  only  in  numismatics,  but  in 
other  branches  of  archaeology,  who 
quitted  England  during  the  Protecto- 
rate. It  has  received  repeated  addi- 
tions in  every  class  since  his  time. 
Both  the  «iid«ii\.  %.xA\>aft  \si»^««i  ^'^^ 
and  medB^B  we^  <:^w»«k^  ^fcCk^t^^sas^  '^'^ 
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countries,  and  chronologically  arranged, 
without  reference  either  to  metal   or 
size.     The  Imperial  medals,   extend- 
ing  to    Constantino   Palaeologus,    are 
remarkably  fine,  and  amount  to  about 
9000.    Perhaps,  however,  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  to  a  foreigner  are  the 
more  modem  Italian  coins  and  medals, 
which  are  rarely  found  to  any  extent 
out  of  Italy.     The  largest  proportion 
of  the  medals  of  Vittorio  Pisano  and 
his  school  are  highly  interesting,  not 
merely  as  works  of  art,  but  on  account 
of  the  portraits  which  they  exhibit, 
and  the  events  which  they   comme- 
morate.     The  series  of  coins  of  the 
mediaeval  and  modem  Italian  states  is 
the  most  complete  in  existence,  and  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time. 
That  of  the  gold  florin  of  Florence  is 
peculiarly  so ;  it  commences  from  1252, 
and  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  gold 
coinage   in    Western    Europe.       The 
name  of  Fiorino (Florin)  is  derived  from 
the  Fiore  or  flower  of  the  giglio  or  Iris 
impressed  upon  it. 

Cameos  and  Intaglios. — ^These  are  both 
antique  and  modem,  and  amount  to 
above  4000.  Many  are  equally  remark- 
able for  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
workmanship  and  for  the  fineness  of 
the  material ;  the  larger  specimens  are 
placed  in  the  Cabinet  of  Gems  (10),  the 
smaller  and  more  select  in  the  newly 
formed  cabinet  (20  6),  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  Director's  private  room 
(28).  To  examine  in  detail  the  col- 
lections of  coins  and  smaller  gems  will 
require  a  special  permission  from  the 
Director,  which  will  never  be  refused 
to  persons  interested  in  these  branches 
of  art. 

The  Pitti  Palace. 

Palazzo  Pitti. — This  splendid  palace, 
until  recently  the  residence  of  the  sove- 
reign, was  commenced  by  Luca  Pitti, 
the  formidable  opponent  of  the  Medici 
family,  and  who,  at  one  period,  en- 
joyed the  greatest  popularity.  This  he 
forfeited  by  his  plots  against  Pietro  de' 
Medici  in  1466.  Most  of  those  who 
participated  with  him  in  the  conspiracy 
^ed or  were  baimhed. — ''Luca,  though 
exempted  from  the  fate  of  the  other 


leaders  of  the  faction,  experienced  a 
punishment  of  a  more  galling  and  dis- 
graceful kind.  From  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  he  had  been  before  held, 
he  fell  into  the  lowest  state  of  degrada- 
tion. The  progress  of  his  magnificent 
palace  was  stopped ;  the  populace,  who 
had  formerly  vied  with  each  other  in 
giving  him  assistance,  refused  any 
longer  to  labour  for  him.  Many  opu- 
lent citizens  who  had  contributed  costly 
articles  and  materials  demanded  them 
back,  alleging  that  they  were  only  lent. 
The  remainder  of  his  days  was  passed  in 
obscurity  and  neglect,  but  the  extensive 
mansion  which  his  pride  had  planned 
still  remains  to  give  celebrity  to  his 
name." — Roscoe. 

According  to  popular  tradition,  this 
palace  was  intended  by  Pitti  to  sur- 
pass that  of  the  Strozzis,  which  Pitti 
boasted  might  stand  within  his  court- 
yard. Brunelleschi  was  employed  to 
give  the  designs,  about  1435,  and  he 
carried  up  the  building  to  the  windows 
of  the  second  story.  It  remained  some 
time  in  an  unfinished  state,  in  which 
it  was  sold  in  1559,  by  Luca,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  founder,  to  Eleonora, 
wife  of  Cosimo  I.,  who  purchased  the 
neighbouring  ground,  and  laid  out  on 
it  the  Boboli  gardens.  It  was  con- 
tinued afterwards  by  Bartolommeo  Am- 
manati,  who  added  the  wings  and 
finished  the  splendid  court. 

In  this  court  is  a  somewhat  odd 
assemblage  of  sculpture.  In  the  grotto 
under  the  fountain  is  a  statue  of  Moses, 
made  up  from  an  ancient  torso,  by  Cor- 
radi,  surrounded  by  allegorical  statues 
of  Legislation,  Charity,  Authority,  and 
Zeal.  At  the  side  of  the  grotto  are  Her- 
cules and  Antaeus  (the  former  a  copy  of 
the  Famese  Hercules),  and  Ajax;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  N.  corridor,  a  basso- 
rilievo,  in  black  marble,  of  the  mule, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  to 
commemorate  Luca  Pitti's  gratitude  for 
the  good  service  it  performed  in  con- 
veying materials  for  his  palace. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  palace 
is  the  collection  of  pictures,  which, 
formed  somewhat  later  than  the  Uffizi 
Galleria,  has  become  the  finest  of  the 
two.  The  principal  part  of  the  col- 
lections   oi    Cai&ial"a  \.fto^o\^o    vssjA 
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Carlo  de'  Medici  were  deposited  also 
here.  Ferdinand  II.  made  many  im- 
portant additions  to  it,  by  purchasing 
the  best  paintings  then  existing  in  the 
Tuscan  churches .  The  number  exceeds 
500  ;  none  are  bad,  and  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  seen  to  great  advantage. 
The  gallery,  which  is  on  the  first 
floor,  is  open  daily  from  9  to  3,  on 
Simdays  from  10  to  3,  and  on  Mondays 
from  12  to  3,  except  on  the  great 
Church  festivals.  No  fees  are  expected 
by  the  keepers,  and  the  rooms  are  not 
only  most  comfortably  but  magnifi- 
cently fitted  up  with  chairs  and  otto- 
xDana,  said  well  hesAed  in  winter;  each 


room  contains  several  hand  catalogues 
of  the  pictures  in  it,  in  Italian  and 
French,  and  a  good  detailed  one  is 
sold  at  the  gallery.  The  entrance  is 
by  a  door  in  the  low  wing  on  the 
northern  or  l.-hand  side  of  the  piazza. 
In  the  anteroom  are  a  fine  antique 
basin  in  red  Egyptian  porphyry,  and  a 
handsome  Sevres  vase.  No  difficulties 
are  raised,  if  permission  be  sought  to 
copy  the  paintings.  It  is  obtained  by 
a  written  application  to  the  Director. 

The  gallery  consists  of  a  series  of 
splendid  apsartm.en.tA,  -V\^<^  ^^^-^fpsig^  ^ 
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1640.  Each  of  these  is  denominated 
from  the  planet,  which,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  Michel  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti  (the  nepheir  of  the  great  artist 
of  the  same  name),  was  to  denote  one 
of  the  virtues  or  excellences  of  Cosimo 
I.  The  allegories  are  exceedinglyf  orced, 
but  the  general  effect  is  very  rich. 
The  door  now  giving  access  to  the 
gallery  opens  into  the  Hall  of  the 
Iliad;  but,  as  the  numbers  on  the  pic- 
tures commence  from  the  room  where 
formerly  the  visitor  entered  by  the 
great  stieiircase  of  the  palace,  we  shall 
follow  that  order  in  our  review  of  them. 
Hall  of  Venus  (7  of  plan),  so  called  by 
the  rule  of  contrary,  the  allegory  being 
the  triumph  of  Reason  over  Pleasure. 
Minerva  rescues  from  Venus  a  youth, 
under  the  figure  of  Cosimo  I.,  and  con- 
ducts him  to  Hercules. — 1  and  20,  Al' 
hertDwrer,  more  probably  Luca  Cranachf 
Adam  and  Eve. — 2,  Salvator  Rosa,  an 
allegorical  painting,  representing  False- 
hood by  a  man  holding  a  mask. — 3, 
TintorettOf  Cupid,  bom  of  Venus  and 
Vulcan :  "  The  colour  is  more  vivid  and 
clear,  more  like  flesh  than  Titian's, 
with  all  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  Tin- 
toretto in  his  best  time."  —  T,  P. — 
4  and  15,  Salvator  Eosa,  Coast  Views  : 
both  of  these  fine  pictures  are  of 
an  unusual  size,  and  in  a  peculiarly 
bright  style. — 9  and  14,  Bubens,  two 
noble  Lsoidscapes. — 11,  Bassano,  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  being 
a  modification  of  the  same  subject 
in  our  National  Gallery.  —  13^  C, 
Rosselli,  Triumph  of  David. — 16,  Rem- 
brandt ^  Portrait  of  an  old  Man. — 17,  Ti- 
tian, Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  and,  18, 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  a  rich  dress,  called 
the  '  *  Bella  di  Tiziano." — 1 9,  Spagnoletto, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew. — 22, 
Beliverti,  Marsyas. — 26,  Feti,  Parable  of 
the  Lost  Piece  of  Money. — 27,  Cigoli, 
St.  Peter  walking  on  the  Waters. 
Hallof  Apollo  (6).— The  tutelary  Deity 
of  Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts  receives 
Cosimo,  guided  by  Virtue  and  Glory. 
This  ceiling,  being  left  unfinished  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  was  completed  by 
Cii^  Ferri,  Some  of  the  finest  pictures 
Are: — 36,  0.  da  Carpi,  Portrait  of  Arch- 
bisbop  J^rtolini  Salimbeni ;  38,  Palma 
Pi^ccAw,  tbe  Supper  at  Exnmaus;  39, 


Bronzino,  a  Holy  Family ;  40,  MuRUXO, 
Virgin  and  Child;  41,  Cristoforo 
Allori,  the  Hospitality  of  St.  Ju- 
lian; 42,  Perugino,  a  Magdalen;  43, 
Giacomo  Francia,  a  good  Portrait  ; 
46,  Cigoli,  St.  fVancis  in  meditation; 
49,  T,  Titi,  Portrait  of  Prmce  Leo- 
pold, afterwards  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
as  a  child;  50,  Guercino,  St.  Peter 
resuscitating  Tabitha;  51,  Cigoli,  a 
fine  Deposition;  52,  Pordenone,  a  Holy 
Family ;  54,  Titian,  Portrait  of  Pie- 
tro Aretino;  55,  Baroccio,  Portrait  of 
Prince  Frederick  d'Urbino  when  a  child ; 
56,  Murillo,  Virgin  and  Child ;  57,  Giulio 
Romano,  a  copy  of  Raphaers  Ma- 
donna della  Lucertola,  now  at  Madrid ; 
58,  And.  del  Sarto,  a  beautiful 
Deposition,  the  Magdalene  clasping 
her  hands  in  agony  ;  60,  Rembrandt, 
Portrait  of  himself;  59  and  61,  Ra- 
phael, two  Portraits  ;  one  of  Mad-  v 
dalena ;  the  other  of  her  husband, . 
Angelo  Doni,  Raphael's  friend,  and 
painted  when  Raphael  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  These  paintings  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  the  Doni 
family  *ill  1758,  and  afterwards  passed 
by  inheritance  to  the  Marquis  de  Ville- 
neuve,  at  Avignon,  who,  in  1826,  sent 
them  to  Florence  for  sale.  They  were 
purchased  by  the  Grand  Duke  for  the 
sum  of  5000scudi;  and  are  justly  reck- 
oned amongst  the  greatest  orBianents 
of  the  gallery.  They  have  been  very 
carefully  and  honestly  ^  treated,  and 
have  suffered  less  from  cleaning  than 
almost  any  of  the  other  of  the  paint- 
ings by  Raphael.  The  portrait  of 
Angelo  Doni  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled 
for  the  expression  and  intelligence 
of  the  countenance. — 62,  A.  del  Sarto, 
Virgm  and  Child.— 63,  Raphael,  Leo 
X.,  WITH  TWO  Cardinals  ;  one  his 
nephew,  Giulio  de*  Medici,  afterwards 
Clement  VII.;  the  other,  de'  Rossi. 
This  picture,  one  of  Raphael's  finest 
works,  has  been  admirably  engraved 
by  the  late  Professor  Jesi. —  64,  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  a  Deposition  ;  65,  Tinto- 
retto, a  fine  male  Portrait;  Q6,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  his  own  Portrait;  67,  Titian,  a 
Magdalen. 

Hall  of  Mars  (5) . — The  paintings  on 
the  ceiling  are  allusive  to  the  successes 
of  Coaimo  iu'wat .  "!&.«»  «g^«wc%  ^  ^i^Dka 
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Destroyer :  confused  Battles  by  Sea 
and  Land;  Victory  followed  by  Peace 
and  Abundance.  In  this  room  are — 
76,  Vomd&rwerff  Portrait  of  our  Great 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  78,  Gmdo^  St. 
Peter ;  79,  Rakiael  the  celebrated 
X^Iadonna  della  Seggioi^a.  The 
sweetest' of  all  his  Madonnas,  if  not  the 
grandest.  Nature,  unsophisticated  na- 
ture, reigns  triumphant  through  this 
work,  highly  sought  for,  highly  felt, 
and  most  agreeably  rendered.  80, 
JXtian,  Portrait  of  Yesalius,  the  cele- 
brated anatomist;  81,  Andrecuiel Sarto, 
one  of  his  finest  Holy  Families ;  82, 
Vandyke,  the  Portrait  of  Cardinal 
Bentivoglio ;  83,  Titian^  Portrait  of 
Alvise  Comaro;  84,  Palma  Vecchio,  a 
Holy  Family ;  85,  Bubens,  his  own 
Portrait,  with  that  of  his  Brother,  and 
the  two  Philosophers,  Lipsius  and  Gro- 
tius,  very  fine;  86,  Rubens,  **  Les  Suites 
de  la  Guerre  ;"  87  and  88,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  subjects  from  the  history  of 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren;  89,  Paris 
Bordone,  the  Flight  into  Egypt;  90,  Ci- 
goli,  an  Ecce  Homo,  one  of  his  finest 
works;  92,  Titian,  a  Portrait  o^  Man, 
name  unknown;  94,  Raphael,  a  Holy 
Family,  called  the  Madonna  dell'  Im- 
pannata,  injured  by  cleaning  and  re- 
touching. It  derives  its  name  from  the 
window  of  paper  in  the  background ;  96, 
Cristoforo  Aliori,  Judith  with  the  Head 
of  Holofemes,  a  masterpiece  of  colour - 
iqg;  97,  Andr$a  del  Sarto,  an  indifierent 
Annunciation;  Guercino,  St.  Sebastian; 
100,  Outdo,  Rebecca  at  the  Well;  102, 
B,  Luini,  a  Magdalene;  104,  Luca  Gior- 
dano, the  Conception.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful table  of  Barga  jasper  in  this 
room. 

Hall  of  Jupiter  (4). — ^Hercules  and 
Fortune  leading  Cosimo  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Jupiter.  Here  are: — 111, 
Salvator  Rosa,  the  Conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line ;  112,  Borgognone,  fine  Battle-piece ; 
113,  Michael  Angelo,  the  Three 
Fates  ;  Andrea  del  Sarto,  118,  his  own 
and  his  Wife's  Portraits  ;*123,  the  Vir- 
gin  in  Glory,  with  five  saints  below  ; 
124,  the  Annunciation  ;  122,  Garofalo, 
the  Sibyl  announcing  to  Augustus  the 
Advent  of  Christ;  125,  Fba'  Barto- 
jjouuEO  Di  St.  Marco.  The  figure  of 
St  Murk  IB  a  very  extraordinary  pro- 


duction, exhibiting  a  greatness  and 
grandeur  of  style  with  much  simplicity. 
129,  Mazzolino  da  Ferrara,  the  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery ;  131,  Tintoretto,  a  fine 
Portrait  of  Vincenzo  Zeno  ;  133,  SalvO' 
tor  Rosa,  one  of  his  finest  Battle-pieces; 
134,  Paul  Veronese,  the  Marys  at  our 
Saviour's  Tomb  ;  140,  L.  da  Vinci,  a 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  holding  a  book, 
most  beautifully  executed.  This  lovely 
figure,  known  as  the  Monaca  di  LeO' 
nardo,  was  long  in  possession  of  the 
Nicolini  femily,  from  whom  it  was 
purchased  for  the  Gallery  by  Leopold 
II.  141,  Rubens,  Nymphs  assailed  by 
Satyrs  —  a  large  and  disagreeably 
treated  subject. 

Hall  of  Saturn  (3),  to  whom  Cosimo, 
now  in  mature  a^e,  is  conducted  by  Mars 
and  Prudence,  to  receive  the  crown 
ofiered  by  Glory  and  Eternity.  149, 
Pontormo,  Portrait  of  Ippolito  de'  Me- 
dici; 150,  Vandyke,  2  Portraits  of  our 
Charles  I.  and  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 
151,  Raphael,  Pope  Julius  II.  A 
portrait  so  different  in  the  character 
of  its  execution  from  that  of  Leo  X., 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  one  can  con- 
ceive the  same  man  could  paint  both. 
Equally  strong  in  character,  as  to  po- 
sition and  aspect,  fuller  in  line,  richer 
in  colour,  more  free  in  execution,  and, 
in  short,  more  like  to  nature.  The 
Julius  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery  differs 
from  this,  and  corresponds  more  with 
the  others.  It  has  not  the  air  of  a 
copy;  its  beard  is  rendered,  like  that 
in  our  National  Gallery,  in  straight 
lines .   1 52,  Schiavotie,  the  Death  of  Abel ; 

156,  Guercino,  the  Virgin  and  Child; 

157,  Lorenzo  LottOy  Three  Ages  of 
Man ;  158,  Raphael,  Cardinal  Bib- 
biena:  character  is  strongly  marked. 
There  is  a  duplicate  of  this  portrait  at 
Madrid;  159,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  the  Re- 
surrection.  with  the  four  Evangelists; 

1 63,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  Annunciation ; 

164,  Peruoino,  the  Deposition  or 
Entombment,  one  of  his  finest  com- 
positions; 165,  Raphael,  the  Ma- 
donna DEL  Baldacchino;  the  Virgin 
and  Child  enthroned,  with  four  Fathers 
of  the  Church  ;  166,  Annibale  Caracci, 
the  head  of  an  old  man,  not  o^itA  ^sv- 
iahed  •,  \^1 ,  Gvulio  RoTwwstt,  K^^S^^^s^S^ 
the  M.uaea-,  \1V,  ^Ke^KEU,^^x?«sais.  ck\ 
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Tommaso  Fedra  Inghirami.  He  is  re- 
presented as  secretary  to  the  conclave 
in  which  Pope  Leo  X .  was  elected.  172, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Disputation  on 
THE  Trinity,  represented  by  4  fine 
figures  of  SS.  Benedict,  Lawi'ence,  Do- 
minick,  and  Francis.  174,  Raphael, 
7  THE  Vision  OF  Ezekiel.  "A sublime 
and  beautiful  little  picture."  Smallness 
of  dimensions  is  not  accompanied  by 
smallness  of  treatment.  Minute  imita- 
tion is  not  found  in  this  picture,  diminu- 
tive as  it  is." — Eastlake,  176,  Domenichi- 
nOf  The  Magdalene;  179,  Sebastiano  del 
Fionibo,  the  Martyrdcwn  of  Sta.  Agata. 
Ball  of  the  Iliad  (2).— The  ceiling 
painted  by  Sabatelli,  about  20  years  ago : 
in  the  lunettes  the  artist  has  united  hia 
allegories  to  the  Homeric  poem.  184, 
And.  del  Sarto,  Portrait  of  himself;  of 
which  there  is  a  duplicate  in  the  Uffizi, 
not  so  rich  as  this.  185,  Oiorgione,  a 
Concert  of  three  figures;'^  188,  Salvator 
JRosa,  Portrait  of  himself ;  191  and  225, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  two  pictures  of 
the  Assumption,  placed  opposite  to 
each  other.  In  the  first  of  these  fine 
paintings  he  has  introduced  his  own 
portrait,  as  well  as  that  of  the  donor, 
in  the  foreground.  In  the  second  is 
also  the  portrait  of  the  donor;  a 
bishop.  In  both  the  grouping  is  the 
same.  According  to  a  tradition,  after  he 
had  begun  the  first,  the  panel  cracked; 
and  he  was  so  much  disheartened,  that 
he  abandoned  the  work,  leaving  it  un- 
finished, and  began  and  completed  the 
second.  192,  Scipione  Gaetano,  Portrait 
of  Mary  de'  Medici,  Queen  of  France ; 
200,  Titiany  a  fine  full-length  portrait 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain;  201,  Portrait 
of  Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  as  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Pope's  Hungarian 
legion;  206,  Angiolo  Bronzino,  Portrait 
of  Francis  I.  de'  Medici;  207,  L,  da 
Vinci,   Portrait    of   a  Jeweller;   208, 

FrA  BaRTOLOMMEO,  THE  VIRGIN  EN- 
THRONED, a  magnificent  composition; 
212,  BronzinOf  Portrait  of  Cosimo  I.; 
217,  Carlo  Dolce,  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist; 218,  Salvator  Sosa,  a  Warrior; 
219,  Perugino,  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
in  adoration  of  the  infant  Saviour;  227, 
^ar/i?  Ihlce,  Sta.  Martha  ;  230,  Parmi- 
ft'am'no.  The  Madonna  del  CoUo  lungo 
-is  the  very  excess  of  style  in  grace 


of  composition  even  to  afiectation ; 
231,  Lanfranco,  an  Assumption  ;  233, 
Pontormo,  St.  Anthony ;  234,  Guer' 
ctno,  Susanna  and  the  Elders;  235, 
RubenSf  a  Holy  Family.  The  marble 
group  in  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a 
good  work  by  Bariolini, 

The  Stiff  a  (8),  an  elegant  cabinet;  the 
walls  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
with 'allegories  allusive  to  the  four  ages 
of  man,  and  the  four  ages  of  the  world. 
The  vaulting  is  by  Rossellino — ^Virtues 
and  Fame.  In  this  chamber  ai*e  two 
bronze  statues  of  Cain  and  Abel,  by 
Dupr^,  and  a  column  of  the  rs^  variety 
of  black  Egyptian  porphyry,  j^ 

Hall  of  the  Education  of  Jupiter  (9), 
painted  by  Catani. — The  pictures  here 
are  not  in  general  first  rate,  and  seve- 
ral are  by  unknown  artists  ;  amongst 
those  called  anonymous  in  the  catalogue 
is,  however,  an  excellent  one,  245, 
which  some  attribute  to  Raphael,  It 
is  the  portrait  of  a  lady  with  a  veil 
on  the  head,  somewhat  in  the  Genoese 
fashion.  There  is  a  repetition  of  it 
at  Naples,  with  the  attributes  of  St. 
Catherine,  and  the  same  original  seems 
to  have  sat  for  several  of  his  Madonnas. 
253,  Velasquez,  Equestrian  portrait  of 
Philip  II.  ;j  256,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  a 
Holy  Family;  266,  Raphael,  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  This  lovely  picture,  known 
as  the  Madonna  del  Gran  Duca,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  late  Sovereign,  has  been 
removed  here  from  the  private  apart-  '\ 
ments  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  270,  Carlo 
Dolce,  St.  Andrew  kneeling  before  the 
cross  upon  which  he  is  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom ;  considered  as  one  of  the  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  of  this  master.  277  and  279, 
Bronzino,  two  small  portraits;  one  of 
Lucretia,  the  other  of  Qarzia  de'  Me- 
dici, as  children. 

JTall  of  Ulysses  (11),  painted  by  Mar- 
tellini.  Ulysses  returning  to  his  home 
in  Ithaca;  allusive  to  the  restoration 
of  the  late  Grand  Duke  Ferd.  III.  to  his 
dominions. — 295,  Carlo  Dolce,  or  his 
school,  St.  Lucia:  pleasing,  though  not 
first-rate.— 297,  P.  Fordone,  Pope  Paul 
III.— Salvator  Rosa,  306,  312,  two  good 
Landscapes. — 307,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  a 
Holy  Family. — 326,  Temptation  of  St. 
Antony. — 313,  Tintoretto^  Madonna  and 
Child.— an,    Titiau  ^V),   ^ox^xwJc   Qi 
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Charles  V.  — 324,  Rvbens,  Portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  There  are 
several  small  pictures  of  doubtful 
origin  in  this  room. — 307,  And.  del 
Sarto,  the  Madonna  and  Saints. — 318, 
Zanfranco,  the  Ecstasy  of  St.  Margaret 
of  Cortona  upon  the  Apparition  of 
the  Saviour. — 320,  Ag.  Caracci,  a  good 
Landscape  with  Figures. — 321,  Carlo 
Dolce,  an  Ecce  Homo. 

Hall  of  Prometheus  (12),  painted  by  Co- 
lignon.  Ajnongst  the  pictures  here  are 
some  by  Florentine  masters,  Filippo 
Lippif  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  &c.,  which  are  in- 
teresting.— 337,  8c,  GaetanOf  Ferdinand 
I.  de' Medici;  338,  Fra Filippo Lippi,  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  Nativity  in 
the  background  ;  341,  Fintitricchio,  the 
Epiphany;  353,  Sandro  JBotticelli,  a  Por- 
trait of  '*  La  bella  Simonetta,"  the  mis- 
tress of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  and  whose 
untimely  death  is  lamented  in  the  verses 
of  Pulci  and  PoUtian ;  347  and  317, 
F,  Lippi,  2  Holy  Families ;  363,  Garo- 
falo,  a  Holy  Family;  373,  Fra  Ange- 
lico  da  Fiesole,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  be- 
tween Saints  of  the  Order  of  St.  Do- 
minick;  377,  JF^a  Bartohmmeo,  an  Ecce 
Homo,  in  fresco;  379,  Pontormo,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  384,  S.  Folia- 
juolo,  St.  Sebastian;  388,  F,  Lippi,  the 
Death  of  Lucretia.  In  the  centre  of 
this  room  is  a  fine  table  of  Floren- 
tine mosaic,  executed  of  late  years 
at  the  Grand  Ducal  manufactory ;  it 
was  to  have  figured  at  our  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851,  but  was  kept  back 
for  some  unexplained  reason:  it  is  in- 
ferior to  the  works  of  a  more  ancient 
date  from  the  same  school,  although 
it  is  said  to  have  cost  as  much  as 
40,000/.  sterling,  and  14  years'  labour. 
The  bronze  pedestal  on  which  it  stands 
was  modelled  by  Dupr^.  The  room 
called  the  Gallery  of  Pocetti  (13),  and 
painted  by  him  with  various  alle- 
gories, opens  out  of  the  Hall  of  Prome- 
theus.—487,  Dosso  Dossiy  Flight  into 
Egypt. — 488,  Tiarini,  Adam  and  Eve 
weeping  for  the  Death  of  Abel. — 
489,  Riminaldi,  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Cecilia :  a  good  specimen  of  a  some- 
what rare  master. — 490,  Guercino,  St. 
Sebastian. — 492,  A,  Allori,  Portrait  of 
Card.  Ferd.  de  3fedici.— 495,  Titian, 
Portrait  ofTomaaoMosti.  In  the  centre 
of  this  room  ia  a  fine  table  of  mala- 


chite^ mounted  on  a  handsome  gilt 
bronze  pedestal ;  and  a  colossal  bust  of 
Napoleon  by  Canova,  bequeathed  by 
the  father  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  the  Grand  Duke.  The 
numerous  miniatui-es  on  the  walls 
were  collected  by  Cardinal  Leopoldo 
de*  Medici.  A  corridor  leads  from  the 
Hall  of  Prometheus  to  the  following 
apartments  :  on  each  side  are  presses 
filled  with  objects  of  vertti,  miniatures, 
ivories,  &c.,  and  on  the  walls  some  good 
specimens  of  Florentine  mosaic  work, 
representing  interiors  with  groups  of 
figures,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  a 
pretty,  small  painting  (Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine),  in  a  good  style  of  the  15th 
centy.,  &c. 

Hall  of  Justice  (14),  by  F«/t.— 392, 
Carlo  Dolce,  a  Royal  Saint,  called  both 
St.  Louis  King  of  France,  and  St.  Cas- 
■imir  Prince  of  Poland. — 393,  Vasari, 
The  Temptation  of  St.  Jerome. — 396, 
Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni,  a  Virgin  and 
Child.— 397,  Carlo  Dolce,  St.  John.— 
401,  Subtermans,  a  good  portrait  of  Pan- 
dulfo  Ricasoli. — 405,  Bonifazio  Bemho, 
the  young  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors. — 408,  Oliver  Cromwell,  by 
Sir  P.  Lely,  one  of  the  few  authentic 
portraits  of  the  Protector ;  it  was 
painted  expressly  as  a  present  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  sent  to 
him  by  our  great  Protector ;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  authentic  likenesses  that 
now  exists  of  that  extraordinary  man. 
— 409,  Sebastiano  del  Piombo^  an  Old 
Man's  Head  :  powerful. — 411  and  412, 
Both  and  Swanefeld,  Landscapes. 

Hall  of  Flora  or  of  Caruyoa's  Venus 
(15),  painted  by  Marini  and  Landi. — 
Here  are  some  pleasing  landscapes. — 
416, 436,  and  441,  by  Gaspar  Poussin. — 
423,  Titian,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shop* 
herds.— 429,  Carlo  Dolce,  Vision  of  St. 
John  at  Patmos.  Canova* s  Venus  occupies 
the  centre  of  this  room.  She  stands  upon 
a  pivoft,  and  can  thus  be  turned  round 
by  the  custode.  Her  head,  owing  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  hair  is  bound 
and  arranged,  appears  at  first  sight  to 
be  too  large  for  her  body.  When  the 
Venus  de'  Medici  was  carried  off"  to 
Paris,  tViia  %\Ai\i\xa  \.Ck^\v«t  ^%ftftSsx'<ic^'«i 

Tribune.  .   ^  :.  ^ 

Hall   "  dei  PuttV*  ^\^^.  ^vd.\.^^>^ 
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landscapes  by  Brill,  Buysdael,  sea-viewB 
by  BoMuysen,  fruit  and  flowers  by  Vcm 
Buysum  and  Rachel  JHuysoh,  is  a  fine 
and  large  landscape,  called  the  Selva, 
or  Forest  of  Philosophers,  477,  by  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  representing  the  story  of 
Diogenes  throwing  away  his  cup  on 
seeing  a  boy  drink  out  of  his  hand; 
and  another,  No.  452,  of  Peace  setting 
fire  to  a  pile  of  armour,  in  an  extensive 
landscape. 

The  other  apartments,  but  seldom 
shown,  are  the  Music-room,  the  Pa- 
vilion, and  the  Gallery  of  Hercules, 
all  painted  by  modem  artists,  and  are 
elegant,  but  not  above  the  ordinary 
class  of  the  habitations  of  royalty. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  are  several  rooms  containing 
some  good  modem  works  of  art,  his- 
torical pictures,  &o.,  and  the  Grand- 
ducal  collection  of  plate,  in  which  are 
some  fine  specimens  by  Bewoenvto  Cel- 
lini, Admittance  is  easily  obtained  on 
application  to  the  porter  at  the  entrance 
gate  of  the  palace,  who  will,  of  course, 
expect  a  small  gratuity. 

The  Library  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
the  private  property  of  the  deposed 
Sovereign,  contains  upwards  of  60,000 
volumes.  It  was  begun  by  Ferdinand 
III.,  after  the  Grand-ducal  Library 
had  been  incorporated  with  the  Muglia- 
becohian  and  I^urentian  Collections  by 
Hetro  Leopoldo;  and  continual  addi- 
tions were  made  to  it  during  the  reigns 
of  the  two  last  Grand  Dukes.  As  a 
useful  modem  library,  it  is  the  best 
in  Italy.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
works  on  natural  history.  The 
collection  of  MSS.  is  extensive  and 
valuable,  the  two  last  sovereigns 
of  the  House  of  Lorraine  having  ex- 
pended large  sums  in  adding  to  it. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  MSS.  of 
GkJileo  are  preserved  here,  with  those 
of  the  Targioni  and  Rinnuccini  col- 
lections, &c.  Admission  to  the  library 
was  most  liberally  accorded  by  the  late 
Grand  Duke  to  literary  or  scientific 
persons  resident  in  or  visiting  Florence, 
a  facility  still  continued. 

The  Boboli  Gardens  join  the  palace, 

Tliejr  were  planned  in  1550  by  //  Tri- 

^/o,  under  Coaimo  I,,  and  carried  on  by 

■ffuo/t^a/enfh     The  ground  rises  behind 


the  palace;  and  from  the  upper  portion 
fine  views  of  Florence,  with  its  domes 
and  towers,  are  gained.  Amongst  the 
latter,  next  to  Giotto's  Campanile,  the 
cupola  of  the  Duomo,  and  the  tower 
of  the  Pal.  Yecchio,  the  campanile  of 
the  Badia  is  conspicuous.  The  long 
embowered  walks,  like  lengthened  ar- 
bours, the  living  walls  of  verdure, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  this  climate; 
whilst  the  terraces  and  statues  and 
vases  add  equally  to  its  splendour. 
Many  of  the  statues  are  restored  an- 
tiques, and  many  are  by  good  artists. 
Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  are  four 
unfinished  statues  by  Michel  Angelo, 
said  to  have  been  intended  for  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Julius  II.  They  are  placed  at 
the  angles  of  the  grotto  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  to  the  gardens  from 
the  Piazzi  dei  Pitti,  This  grotto,  con- 
structed by  Buontalenti,  was  used  as 
an  icehouse,  and  as  such  is  described 
in  Bedi's  clever  and  whimsical  lines  :— 

**  E  vol  Satiri  lasciate 
Tante  ftottole  e  tanti  riboboli, 
K  del  ghiaccio  mi  portate 
Dalla  grotta  del  g^iaidinu  di  Boboli  ^ 
Con  alti  picchi 
Di  mazzapicehl 
Dirompetelo 
Sfpretolatelo 
Iniragnetelo 
Stritolatelo 
Finchetutto  si  poua  reflolvexe 
In  minuta  freddiasima  jMlvere." 

The  group  of  Paris  carrying  off  Helen 
placed  here  is  by  V,  de'  Rossi;  Venus, 
by  Qiov.  Bologna;  and  Apollo  and 
Ceres,  by  Bandinelli,  The  statue  of 
Abundance,  higher  up  in  the  garden,  was 
begun  by  Giov,  Bologna^  and  finished 
by  Tacca,  The  statues  of  rivers  at  the 
fountain  in  the  small  island  are  by 
Qiov,  Bologna,  The  vegetation,  laurels, 
cypresses,  &c.,  are  magnificent.  The 
gardens  are  only  open  to  the  public  on 
Sundays  and  Thursdays. 

The  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale,  open 
to  the  public  on  the  same  days  as  the 
Uffizi  and  Pitti  Galleries  (see  p.  152\ 
which,  with  the  Specola,  or  Observa- 
tory, joins  the  Pitti  Palace,  resulted, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  the  pursuits 
of  the  Grand  Ducal  Medicis,  several  of 
whom  encouraged  experimental  science. 
The  coWectiouft  -ww*  ^^aJCV.^  6ti\a.T^^d. 
by  Pietro  li^o^oY^o,  mi^  mxxOo.  >w^ 
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added  from  the  collections  of  Targioni, 
a  naturalist  of  very  great  and  universal 
talent ;  the  Museum  contains  many 
objects  of  importance  and  value  to  the 
scientifio  traveller. 

The  mineralogical  series  is  rich  in 
beautiful  iron-ores  and  other  minerals 
from  Elba.  The  ornithological  collec- 
tion is  well  arranged  :  that  of  fossil 
bones,  discovered  in  the  Val  d' Amo  di 
Sopra,  in  the  large  Geological  Hall  on 
the  ground  floor,  is  particularly  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  naturalist;  con- 
taining remains  of  the  mastodon,  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  tiger, 
hyaana,  gigantic  deer,  &c.  The  botani- 
cal departn^ent  is  very  extensive,  par- 
ticularly the  herbarium,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  bequeathed  some 
years  ago  to  the  Grand  Duke,  with  a 
valuable  library,  by  Mr.  Barker  Webb, 
an  Englishman,  well  known  in  the 
scientific  world  as  the  author  of  a  vo- 
luminous work  on  the  Canary  Islands. 
The  Gkillery  of  Vegetable  Products  is 
very  interesting  and  well-arranged. 
Lectures  on  geology,  natural  philo- 
sophy, comparative  anatomy,  zoology, 
and  botany  are  given  by  professors 
attached  to  the  museum.  The  models 
in  wax  are  interesting.  The  more  an- 
cient, by  ZummOf  a  Sicilian,  who  exe- 
cuted them  for  Cosimo  III.,  principally 
represent  corpses  in  various  stages  of 
decomposition.  The  greater  number 
are,  more  strictly  speaking,  anatomical, 
and  display  every  portion  of  the  human 
body  with  wonderful  accuracy.  They 
embrace  also  many  representations  of 
comparative  anatomy,  a  branch  much 
increased  of  late  years.  The  wax 
models  of  vegetable  anatomy,  illus- 
trative of  the  structure  of  plants,  have 
been  principally  prepared  imder  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Amici. 
The  magnified  representations  of  the 
microscopic  parasites  which  produce 
or  accompany  the  disease  of  the  vines 
are  very  interesting.  Attached  to  the 
Museum  is  the  Trtbunef  or  Temple, 
erected  by  the  last  Grand  Duke  to 
Oalileo,  aud -inaugurated  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  meeting  of  the  Italian 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Solenoe  at  Florence  in  1840.  In  the 
centre  ia  a  statue  of  the  Tuscan  phi- 


losopher, by  CostoU,  surrounded  by 
niches  in  which  are  placed  busts  of 
his  principal  pupils,  and  with  presses 
containing  the  instruments  with  which 
he  made  his  discoveries,  including  the 
telescope  with  which  he  discovered  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter :  also  those  em- 
ployed in  the  e:q>eriments  of  the  cele- 
brated Accademia  del  Cimento.  Many 
of  them  were  previously  deposited  in 
the  Museum,  others  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Grand  Duke.  Under 
a  glass  cover  is  preserved  one  of  the 
fingers  of  Gkilileo,  sacrilegiously  ab- 
stracted by  Gori  when  his  remains  were 
removed  from  their  first  resting-place 
to  the  tomb  erected  by  Viviani's  heirs 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  (see  p. 
115) ;  others  were  purloined  at  the  same 
time;  one  by  the  canon  Yincenzo  Cap- 
poni,  and  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
family,  another  by  Cocchi,  which  is 
now  in  the  Laurentian  Library.  The 
walls  are  beautifully  inlaid  with  mar- 
ble and  jasper:  the  ceiling  is  richly 
painted  in  compartments,  representing 
the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  Galileo : 
all  the  talent  of  Tuscany  has  been 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  tribune  worthy  of  the  object  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

This  tribune  is  said  to  have  cost  up- 
wards of  36,000/.,  without  including 
the  price  of  the  manuscripts  of  Galileo 
and  his  pupils,  which  the  Grand  Duke 
had  collected  irrespective  of  cost,  and 
which  are  preserved  in  his  library  in 
the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Attached  to  the 
Museum  is  a  Botanical  Garden,  which 
opens  into  the  Boboli  grounds — rich  in 
rare  and  exotic  plants.  The  Observa- 
tory, situated  in  a  tower  which  rises 
on  the  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale,  is  a 
very  second-rate  establishment  of  the 
kind,  greatly  behind  most  others  in 
Italy,  and  quite  unworthy  of  the  coun- 
try of  G^ileo. 


Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti. 

Close  to  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco. 
The  Academy,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  a  society  of  «cU^\»  ^'aX»kX\^^'8i^  %^ 
Florence,  m  I'i?^^,  amv^wc  ^^  'wSsNa  v 
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received  the  title  of  Academy  from 
Cosimo  \.,  was  located  in  the  sup- 
pressed Hospital  of  St.  Matthew,  in 
1784,  by  Grand  Duke  Leopold.  The 
building  itself  offers  nothing  remark- 
able in  its  architecture :  in  the  walls 
of  the  first  court  or  cloister  are  in- 
serted several  busts,  medallions^  and 
bas-reliefs  by  Libca  della  Robbia ;  some 
interesting  specimens  of  sculpture  — 
amongst  others,  Giov.  di  Bologna's 
model  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  now 
iki  the  Loggia  of  Orgagna;  an  unfinished 
statue  of  St.  Matthew,  by  Michel  Angela, 
&c.  &c. 

There  is  an  extremely  interesting 
series  of  the  works  of  early  7\tscan 
painters  in  the  gallery,  arranged  chro- 
nologically, from  Cimabue  and  Qiotto 
downwards  ;  showing  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  art.  They  were  taken  from 
convents  and  churches  suppressed 
during  the  French  rule,  or  from  others 
still  open,  to  which  they  have  not 
been  restored,  and  form  as  a  whole  the 
most  useful  collection  of  the  kind  in 
existence.  Amongst  the  paintings  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  following: — 
1,  A  painting  of  the  13th  century, 
in  the  Italo-Byzantine  style,  represent- 
ing the  Magdalen  penitent. — 2,  Cima- 
bue, the  Virgin,  with  the  Infant  in 
her  arms,  and  surrounded  by  several 
angels  and  four  prophets,  considered 
to  be  the  oldest  work  of  the  artist : 
from  the  church  of  Sta.  Trinitii, 
at  Florence.— 3,  Buffalmacco,  a  very 
curious  picture,  bearing  the  date  of 
1316,  relative  to  Sta.  Umilita  of  Faen- 
za.— -4  to  13,  Qiotto,  ten  small  subjects 
from  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  from  the 
sacristy  of  Santa  Croce. — 14,  Giottino, 
a  picture  in  three  compartments,  the 
centre  one  representing  the  Vision  of 
St.  Bernard  and  four  Saints,  and  on 
the  Predella  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Bernard. — 15,  Giotto,  a  large  Madonna 
from  the  Convent  of  Ognissanti,  Flo- 
rence.— 16,  Giovanni  da  Milano,  a  Pietk 
of  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent.  (1365). 
— 17,  AmJbrogio  Lorenzetti,  the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  dated  1342. — 
18  to  29^  Giotto,  histories  of  the  Life  of 
Chtiat,  represented  in  twelve  small  pic- 
tiwea,  from  the  Sacristy  of  Santa  Croce. 
— ^^  J?0»  Zormzo  Monaco  (1410),  a 


very  curious  painting  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion  and  Saints ;  the  faces  of  the  angel 
and  St.  Catherine  are  beautiful.  This 
picture  was  formerly  in  the  ch.  of  La 
Badia  of  Florence.— 31,  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
a  Deposition,  with  the  Resurrection 
above,  attributed  by  some  to  Nicola  di 
Fietro  Geroni, — 32,  Gentile  da  Fabriano, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi :  in  the  fore- 
ground the  Adoration,  above  and  in  the 
distance  the  cavalcade  of  the  kings. 
Most  of  the  personages  introduced  are 
evidently  portraits.  Some  of  the  ani- 
mals are  represented  with  great  ac- 
curacy. This  interesting  picture  bears 
the  date  of  1423,  and  was  formerly  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Trinitaat  Florence. 
— 33,  Agnolo  Gaddi,  the  Virgin  and 
Saints.— 34,  FrcC  Angelico  da  Fiesloe, 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  retains  ^^ 
its  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  colour- 
ing ;  one  of  his  finest  works. — 35,  Zo- 
renzo  di  Nicolo  (1401),  a  picture  in  six 
compartments,  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  surrounded  by  Angels  in  the 
centre.  The  group  on  the  rt.  of  SS. 
Peter  and  John  is  by  Nicolo  di  Fietro; 
that  on  the  1.  with  SS.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  Matthew  by  Spinello  Aretino. — 

36,  Masaccio,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  not 
equal  to  the  frescoes  at  the  Carmine. — 

37,  38,  39,  A.  del  Castagno,  Mary  Mag- 
dalen  ;  S.  Jerome  ;  S.  John  the  Baptist; 
all  remarkable  for  their  ghastliness. — 
40,  41,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  a  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  4  Saints  ;  and  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  a  remarkable  com- 
position, perhaps  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
the  master.  The  painter's  portrait  is 
in  the  right  hand  comer,  with  the 
inscription,  "is  perfecit  opus." — 45, 
Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  the  Baptism  of 
our  Lord.  Vasari  says  that  the  angel 
in  a  blue  tunic  was  painted  by  Leo-, 
nardo  da  Vinci,  when  he  was  yet"  a 
youth;  and  that  Verrocchio,  on  seeing 
his  early  excellence,  gave  up  his  art  in 
despair  of  equalling  his  pupil. — 46, 
Sandra  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  four 
saints.  —  50,  Dom,  Qhirlandaio,  the 
Nativity.  —  51,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  the 
Birth  of  our  Lord;  one  of  his  best  works. 
— 53,  Fietro  Ferugino,  Our  Lord  in  the 
Garden  of  Olives;  and  55,  the  Assump- 
tion of  iho  "Vitgoi*,  V)[i*  ?i^T«&  \>fe\o^ 
are  those  oi  S.  Qi\o\MMKLVk>3i^>J^«iE^»^- 
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Benedict,  S.  Bernardo  degli  iTberti,  and 
St.  Michael.  This  picture,  one  of  Peru- 
gino'a  finest  works,  and  mentioned  by 
Vasari,  was  painted  in  1500,  as  stated  in 
the  inscription,  and  was  brought  here 
from  the  monastery  of  Vallombrosa. — 
56,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  the  Virgin 
and  S.  Jerome  below. — 57,  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross;  the  upper  portion 
by  Filippino  Lippi,  and  the  lower  by 
Perugino. — 58,  a  Pietk,  or  dead  Christ  on 
the  knees  of  the  Virgin,  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture.— 59,  And.  del  Sarto,  St.  Michael, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Giovanni  Gual- 
berto,  and  St.  Bernard. — 61,  a  Pietli 
in  fresco,  from  the  Convent  of  the 
Annunziata  at  Florence  ;  and  62,  two 
Angels. — F^a  Bartoiommeo,  63,  64,  two 
children,  frescoes  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child ;  and  65,  a  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  St.  Catherine  and 
other  saints. — 66,  the  Virgin  appear- 
ing to  St.  Bernard.  This  was  the  first 
work  executed  by  this  artist  after  he 
took  the  cowl.  78  to  82,  nine  Heads 
of  Saints  in  fresco,  and  a  tenth  in  oil. 
— 73,  Mariotto  Albertxnelli,  the  Trinity, 
painted  on  a  gold  ground;  the  An- 
nunciation ;  a  fine  picture.  —  74, 
Plautilla  Nelli,  a  Nun,  a  dead  Christ, 
with  the  Marys  and  Saints.  77, 
PontormOf  the  Supper  at  Emmaus. — 92, 
Angiolo  Bronzino,  the  taking  down 
from  the  Cross;  grand,  but  unfor- 
tunately injured  by  the  cleaner  :  two 
good  portraits — one,  88,  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici :  the  other,  94,  of  S.  Bonaven- 
tura.  V^Cf<7o/t,  ll3.  Saint  Francis  in 
pray^;  and  115,  Saint  Francis  re- 
ceiving the  Stigmata,  a  very  fine 
painting:  the  expression  of  fatigue  and 
utter  weakness  in  the  countenance  of 
the  Saint  is  admirably  true  to  nature. 
According  to  the  story,  Cigoli  felt 
himself  unable  to  realize  the  idea  of 
the  Saint,  when  a  pilgrim,  wayworn 
and  drooping,  craved  an  alms;  he  re- 
quested him  to  serve  as  a  model.  The 
pilgrim  consented,  but  dropped  down 
from  debility:  and,  at  that  moment, 
the  painter  made  the  sketch  which  he 
worked  up  into  this  composition.  The 
contrast  between  the  angel  above  and 
the  fainting  saint  below  is  very  fine. 
ThJB  picture  was  formerly  in  the 
monastery  of  San  OnoMo  at  Florence, 


where  the  Cenacolo,  by  Raphael,  was 
recently  discovered. 

In  another  part  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Accademia,  entered  from  No.  52  in 
the  same  street,  are  3  halls  containing 
a  great  number  of  the  smaller  paint- 
ings of  the  Florentine  schools  of  the 
14th  and  loth  cents.,  and  which  will 
be  opened  on  application  to  the  cus- 
tode.  Amongst  the  pictures  in  the 
First  Boom  are  particularly  worthy  of 
notice — 1,  Lino  da  Siena,  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  with  Saints,  a  very 
interesting  work,  cited  by  Vasari  as 
belonging  with  certainty  to  this  early 
master. — 7,  41,  45,  Neri  di  Biccif  an 
Annunciation  and  2  Madonnas  ;  and 
12,  id.,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. — 
15,  Cacino  di  Bonagwda,  a  very  curious 
Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  and  4 
Saints,  painted  in  1310. — 17.  Z)om.  del 
Ghirlandajo,  a  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
SS.  Thomas,  Clement,  Dennis,  and 
Dominick.— 13,  19,  20,  and  22,  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  3  large  subjects  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child ;  the  third  ruined 
by  an  attempted  restoration.  —  26. 
Sandro  Botticelli,  Spring,  an  allegorical 
subject. — 33,  Spinelh  Aretino,  the  Virgin 
and  Child  enthroned,  with  4  Saints  : 
this  picture,  from  an  inscription  in 
Gothic  characters  on  the  frame,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  painted  in  1391. — 
54,  Pietro  CavalHni,  a  large  Ancona, 
having  the  Annunciation  in  the  centre, 
with  numerous  Saints  on  each  side, 
and  the  Crucifixion  and  Flagellation 
above  :  this  work,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  has 
been  long  attributed  to  Cavallini, 
whose  paintings  other  than  frescoes 
are  very  rare.  There  are  several  other 
large  Anconas  in  this  hall,  but  whose 
authors  are  very  uncertain.  Beyond 
opens  the  Second  Boom  of  the  smaller 
paintings  of  the  ancient  Tuscan  school, 
mostly  on  wood,  literally  pam^^c?  tables, 
as  they  are  called  in  our  old  English. 
There  are  also  a  few  works  of  other 
schools  and  later  times.  53,  Bernardo 
daFirenze,  probably^.  Orgagna {1333), 
Madonna  and  Saints. — 25,  Fra  Barto- 
iommeo, the  Portrait  o€Sa.N<3ti»x^Va»^s6J^. 
Peter  i/LarVjT  *.  «k  xcLO^SsvX.^xe^'C^a^^'cst- 
trait .  It  \»aa  ioYmaxV^  Vo^  "^^  ^q\ssvs& 
1  of  La  "MAdd^l^^TWi.  e:v  Yykel  ^^^^sasst^'^.  ^ 
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Dominican  house  near  Florence. — 18, 
Perugino,  two  portraits  in  profile,  one  of 
a  general  of  the  order  of  Vallombrosa, 
the  other  of  an  abbot  of  that  monas- 
tery.—Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  41  (a 
Last  Judgment ;  a  fine  composition) ; 
and8,ll,16,19,24,36,37,38,  40,49,  50, 
sundry  small  subjects.  "  Fra  Angelico 
was,  as  far  as  feeling  and  delicacy  went, 
a  fix  superior  artist  to  most  of  those 
who  followed  Giotto;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  that  feeling  led  to  weakness  in 
execution.  In  a  small  room  at  the 
Accademia  there  is  a  great  number  of 
his  pictures  brought  from  various  con- 
vents and  churches,  when  they  were 
suppressed  by  the  French,  and  never 
returned.  Ainong  them  there  are  two 
of  the  Last  Judgment;  in  one  the 
figure  of  our  Saviour  is  surrounded 
by  glory  and  angels,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  and  Apostles 
arranged  precisely  in  the  manner,  and 
the  same  materials  are  employed,  as 
by  Raphdiel  in  the  Dispute  of  the 
Sacrament  (in  the  upper  part),  la 
the  other  there  is  more  beauty  in 
the  groups,  and  agreeableness  in  the 
colour;  its  groups  are  more  varied 
and  full  in  action,  and  exhibit  great 
originality  of  thought.  His  is  a  sen- 
timent of  beauty,  and  his  the  power 
of  blending  emotion  with  grace.  His 
group  in  the  last-mentioned  picture, 
of  an  angel  dragging  a  sinner  from 
among  the  blessed,  is  a  powerful  dis- 
play of  eneigy  in  feeling  of  the  terrible 
and  strong;  whilst  another  group  in 
i^e  same  work,  of  an  angel  adminis- 
tering to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good 
person,  is  the  essence  of  all  that  is 
gentle  and  amiable.  His  disposal  of 
drapery  is  perfectly  Giottesque,  with 
great  intelhgence,  truth,  and  grace; 
and  I  should  think  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Raphael,  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  taste  in  Florence,  drew  largely 
upon  his  works,  as  well  as  upon  those 
of  Masaccio  and  Ghirlandaio." — T,  P. 
Li  the  same  frame  (399)  are  4  other 
lovely  subjects :  Christ  bearing  the 
Gross,  The  Partition  of  his  Rayment, 
The  Resurrection,  The  Angel  at  the 
empty  Sepulchre,  and  two  lovely  mi- 
niature  aubjecta  (36  and  37)  of  the 
Coronatioix  of  the  Virgin  and  Cruci- 


fixion.-—27,  Oarh  Dolci,  Portrait  of 
Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole. — 39,  48,  69, 
Sandro  BotticeUif  St.  Augustin,  St^  An- 
drew, and  Herodias. 

A  door  leads  from  the  collection 
of  smaller  pictures  to  an  apartment 
where  some  cartoons  of  the  older 
masters  are  arranged.  The  most  re- 
markable are, — 17,  Andrea  delSoarto,  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  and  St.  John. — 2, 
the  Madonna  della  Oatta,  after  Raphael. 
— 6,  Correggio,  a  Head  of  the  Virgin. — 
F^a  Bartolommeo,  10^  the  Virgin  and  St. 
Joseph  in  adoration;  1,  4,  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul;  22, 10,  St.  Dominick  and  St. 
Jerome;  9,  11,  the  Magdalen  and  Sta. 
Caterina,  for  the  beautiful  picture  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  church  of  San  Ro- 
mano at  Lucca.  21,  Raphael  (?),  the 
Virgin  and  the  infant  Saviour  sleep- 
ing.— 19,  Bronzino,  the  Descent  of  our 
Saviour  into  Hades ;  a  very  elabo- 
rate drawing,  and  containing  some 
hundred  figures. — 20,  7,  Baroccio,  the 
Visitation  of  St.  Anna,  and  the  Virgin 
with  the  infant  Christ. — 23,  Cignani, 
Angels  and  Seraphim. 
\A.  work  has  been  completed  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Perfetti — 
La  Galleria  deir  Accademia  delle 
Belle  Arti.  It  contains  engravings 
of  all  the  authenticated  pictures  in 
the  collection,  accompanied  by  critical 
notices.  It  has  since  been  followed, 
and  on  an  uniform  plan,  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  paintings  of  fVa  Angelico 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Marco.  Both 
may  be  procured  at  Goodban's  shop.  ^ 

The  Gallery  of  Casts  for  the  use  of 
students  is  in  the  same  building  as  the 
Academy.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  fresco, 
representing  the  Repose  in  Egypt,  by 
Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni. 

In  this  building  are  also  rooms  for 
those  works  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Academy  which  have  obtained  prizes. 
Several  Professors  are  attached  to  the 
Academy,  who  give  instruction  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  fine  aHs; 
and  a  Library. 

NThe  frescoes  of  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
in  the  cloister  of  the  suppressed  con- 
fraternity  '*  dello  Scalzo"  in  the  Via 
Cavour,  opposite  the  church  of  San 
Marco,  are  a\ao  m\Ar>aa\.^^  \,o  \*\ift  <ias^ 
of  the  Academy.    T^^ie  ^xo^«vx  ^mxv^ 
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of  the  fraternity  was  "i  Disciplinati 
di  San  Giovanni  Battista ;"  but  it 
being  the  cufitom  in  their  processions 
that  one  brother  of  the  order  should 
walk  barefooted  carrying  the  crucifix^ 
they  derived  their  popular  name  from 
this  barefoot,  or  SccUzo,  The  painting 
by  which  he  began  is  the  Baptism 
of  our  Lord,  the  7th  in  the  series 
(beginning  on  the  rt.  on  entering). 
The  next  which  he  executed  are  Jus- 
tice and  Charity.  Andrea  having 
been  allured  to  France,  the  confra- 
ternity employed  Franciabigio,  who 
executed,  5.  St.  John  receiving  the 
Blessing  of  his  Parents  before  he  re- 
tires to  the  Desert ;  a  most  pleasing 
and  simple  composition ;  and,  6.  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph.  Upon  the 
return  of  Andrea  to  Florence,  he 
completed  the  series :  10.  St.  John 
preaching.  11.  St.  John  baptizing  the 
Disciples.  12.  St.  John  brought  before 
Herod.  13.  The  Feast  of  Herod  and 
the  dance  of  Herodias.  14.  The  Decol- 
lation of  St.  John.  15.  Herodiaswiththe 
Head  of  St.  John  16.  Hope.  2.  The 
Vision  of  Zacharias,  a  design  of  great 
elegance.  3.  The  Visitation.  4.  The 
Buth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
border  is  painted  by  Drttnciabigio, 

Andrea,  here,  as  at  the  Annunziata, 
was  paid  miserably.  For  the  large 
compartments  he  received  eight  scudi 
each,  and  for  the  single  figures  of 
virtues  three.  The  paintings  are,  un- 
fortunately, much  damaged  by  damp 
and  violence  ;  many  parts  can  hardly  be 
traced.  The  key  of  the  cloister  is  kept 
by  the  porter  at  the  Accademia  delle 
Belle  ArtL 


The  Royal  manufactory  of  Pietre 
Commesse,  or  Florentine  Mosaic,  m 
carried  on,  at  the  public  expense,  in 
a  building  annexed  to  the  Accademiay 
at  No.  82  in  the  Via  del  Ciliegio. 
The  skill  attained  by  the  workmen  in 
turning  the  smallest  particle  to  account 
is  very  curious.  As  the  employment 
is  injurious  to  health,  when  the  work- 
men attain  sixty  years  of  age,  they  are 
comfortably  pensioned  by  the  go« 
vemment  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  The  establishment  is  open 
daily  to  visitors.  In  a  series  of  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor  are  arranged  a 
collection  of  the  stones  employed  in 
the  working  of  the  Mosaics,  with  good 
hand-catalogues ;  the  paintuigs  of  seve- 
ral of  the  finest  works  executed  here ; 
and  in  the  last  hall  some  of  the  best 
of  the  undisposed  of  productions  of  the 
manufactory,  amongst  others  a  table 
valued  at  4700Z.  sterling  (117,600  fr.). 
The  principal  works  executed  of  late 
years  have  been  for  the  completion  of 
the  Medicean  Chapel  at  San  Lorenzo. 

EoTPTiAN  Museum  andCENAOOLO  (yg 
Raphael,  Via  di  Faenza,  No.  58.  The 
Egyptian  collection,  made  by  Rosellini, 
and  which  was  formerly  in  the  con- 
ventual buildings  of  Santa  Caterina, 
has  been  recently  removed^ to  two  large 
halls,  i^propriately  fitted  up  near  the 
suppressed  monastery  of  San  Onofrio, 
to  which  have  been  added  the  Egpytian 
antiquities  formerly  in  the  Gallery  of 
the  Uffizi,  and  from  other  places.  A 
very  good  catalogue  in  French  has 
been  published  by  Professor  Miglia- 
rini  in  1859.     For  the  convenience  of 
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the  visitor,  we  have  annexed  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  Museum  Buildings. 

In  the  Entrance  Hall(i.)  opening  from 
the  Via  di  Faenza,  are  some  mummy- 
cases  in  white  Egyptian  limestone,  and 
on  one  of  the  walls  a  large  painting 
by  Angilelli,  representing  the  arrival  in 
Egypt  of  the  Franco-Tuscan  expedi- 
tion, under  Champollion  and  Rossel- 
lini,  whose  portraits  are  introduced. 
Opening  from  here  we  enter  the  great 
hall  containing  the  larger  Egyptian 
monuments  (n.).  On  the  right,  en- 
closed in  presses,  are  several  masks 
and  drawings,  amongst  which  the  cu- 
rious portrait  of  a  female  painted  upon 
white  stone  or  stucco,  with  the  hair 
dressed  as  is  now  the  fashion  (1857). 
Other  presses  contain  mummies  of  the 
smaller  animals,  implements  and  arti- 
cles of  domestic  economy,  vases  in  ter- 
racotta, votive  steles  or  tablets,  and  a 
good  series  of  mummy  urns  in  Oriental 
alabaster.  On  the  walls  are  fixed  nu- 
merous steles,  with  painted  reliefs,  one, 
2557,  of  which  represents  a  procession 
bearing  oflferings  to  the  divinity;  ano- 
ther, 2469,  of  Menephthah,  the  father  of 
Rhamses  the  Great  (16  centuries  before 

.  Christ),-  offering  a  vase  with  burning 
incense  before  Osiris;  and  upon  the  wall 
opposite  the  entrance  a  large  painted 
bas-relief  (No.  2468)  of  the  divinity 
Athir ;  it  formed  one  side  of  the  door  to 
the  tomb  of  Setif  I.  discovered  by  Bel- 
zoni,and  dates  from  the  15th  centy.  B.C. 
In  niches  below  are  several  handsome 
mummy-cases.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall 
is  a  fine  sarcophagus  in  limestone  of  the 
time  of  Psammeticus  I.,  645  B.C. ;  it  be- 
longed to  a  Prefect  named  Twahenra- 
new.  No.  1789,  a  headless  sitting  figure 
of  Totmesis  III.  A  pilaster  (No.  2607) 
in  the  same  matenal,  dedicated  to 
Pascht  and  Osiris  by  the  chief  Sam- 
oer.  Several  statues  in  granite  of 
Egyptian  divinities,  and  some  highly 
decorated  mummy-cases.  The  smaller 
Egyptian  objects  are  contained  in  a 
hall  (iv.),  and  the  extremity  of  a  long 
corridor,  amongst  which  is  an  exten- 
sive series  of  divinities  in  smalt  or 
enamel,  of  scarabaei,  of  sepulchral  amu- 

Jeis,  and  some  Bpecimena  of  jewellery. 

Jn  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a  fine 

laumwjr^    with   the  highly  decorated 


case  of  another,  and  the  celebrated 
Scythian  chariot,  discovered  in  the 
sepulchre  of  a  warrior  of  the  time 
of  Rhamses  II.  (1560  yeara  before 
Christ).  It  is  of  wood — the  body  of  ash 
(jPVaxiniM  excelsior),  the  pole  of  Carpi^ 
nws  orientalis — ^without  any  metallic 
fastenings,  which  are  chiefly  of  birch- 
bark  and  ivory,  the  latter  probably  fos- 
sil. The  chariot  appears,  from  some 
fragments,  to  have  been  covered  with 
leather.  The  bow  of  the  Scythian  chief 
was  found  in  the  same  tomb.  These 
curious  objects  were  probably  spoils 
gained  by  some  Egyptian  over  the 
warlike  tribes  of  the  North.  In  the 
corridor  (ni.)  are  numerous  papyri; 
one  (No.  3660),  a  funerary  ritual  found 
in  the  mummy  of  a  certain  Sen-hem- 
ter.  Close  to  this  hall  is  the  entrance 
to  that  of  the  Cenacolo  of  Raphael  (v.), 
the  ancient  refectory  of  the  convent  of 
San  Onofrio,  where  has  been  preserved 
the  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  disco- 
vered in  1845  upon  one  of  its  walls, 
and  attributed  to  Raphael,  The  mono- 
gram of  the  artist,  RAP,  VR.  ANNO. 
MDXV.,  on  the  robe  of  St.  Thomas, 
or  letters  so  interpreted,  appeared  to 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  its  origin,  al- 
though no  mention  of  it  is  made  by  any 
of  the  biographers  of  the  great  painter. 
This  has  been  explained  in  some  degree 
by  their  having  all  lived  after  his  death, 
or  by  their  not  having  had  access  to  this 
convent,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  rigorous  orders,  and  was  herme- 
tically shut  to  all  persons,  especially 
males;  since  then,  the  discovery  of 
some  contemporary  documents  has  led 
to  question  this  illustrious  parentage  of 
the  painting,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  Neri 
or  Lorenzo  do'  Bicci,  but  the  style  and 
general  manner  ai-e  so  different  from 
those  of  that  painter,  and  so  similar  to 
what  we  see  in  many  of  Raphael's  early 
works,  that  such  an  authorship  can 
scarcely  be  admitted,  and  everything 
leads  to  the  first  conclusion,  that  it  is 
either  a  production  of  the  great  chief 
of  the  Roman  school,  or  of  some  one  of 
his  celebrated  cotemporaries  in  that  of 
Umbria.  The  subject  of  Christ  in  the 
Garden  vrith  3  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  the  "backgroMuA,  \a  nw^  m>\^  m 
RaphaeYB  earWet  Bt^\«>.  0^^?afc^^^^ 
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two  of  Raphael's  designs  for  the  figures 
of  Christ,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Andrew,  in 
the  fresco.  The  fresco  was  cleaned  by 
Sig.  Ign.  Zotti,  who  was  one  of  its  disco- 
verers, and  the  celebrated  artist  Jesi  had 
partly  executed  a  beautiful  engraving  of 
it,  which  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 
A  good  photograph  has  been  executed 
by  Alinari  from  Jesi's  drawing,  which 
may  be  procured  at  Gk>odban's  print- 
shop.  The  refectory  was  purchased  by 
the  Granducal  government  for  12,000 
scudi,  in  the  belief  that  the  painting 
was  by  Raphael,  and  arranged  in  the 
best  manner  for  displaying  this  beau- 
tiful work  of  art.  The  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum and  the  Cenacolo  are  now.open  to 
the  public  under  the  same  regulation 
as  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  Galleries  (see 
p.  152). 

Libraries. 

Florence  is  well  provided  with  libra- 
ries: besides  those  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  there  are  others 
of  importance. 

The  Biblioteca  Jfarucelliana,  in  the 
Via  Larya,  is  principally  composed  of 
printed  books,  and  was  bequeathed  to 
the  public  by  its  munificent  founder, 
\he  Abate  Francesco  Marucelli,  who 
died  in  1703.  It  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  1752,  and  from  funds  left  by 
the  founder,  assisted  by  the  public 
treasury,  the  best  new  publications  are 
added  to  it.  It  is  principally  rich  in 
works  on  literature  and  the  arts.  It  is 
imder  the  same  management  as  the 
Laurentian.  The  Marucelliana  is  only 
open  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
from  nine  till  one  o'clock,  and  is 
closed  upon  every  holiday.  It  has 
an  excellent  though  rather  compli- 
cated classed  catalogue,  compiled  by 
Marucelli  himself. 

The  Biblioteca  Magliahecchiana  con- 
tains both  manuscripts  and  printed 
books.  It  is  named  from  its  founder, 
Antonio  Magliabecchi  (d.  1714),  the 
most  singular  of  bibliomaniacs,  for  he 
read  all  the  books  which  he  bought. 
Up  to  the  age  of  forty  he  was  a 
goldsmith  upon  the  Ponte  Yecchio, 
when  he  obtuned  the  appointment  of 
librarian  to  Cosimo  III.,  having,  how- 
erer,  already  acquired  a  lai^e  portion 


of  his  stores.  '*  Two  or  three  rooms 
in  the  first  story  of  his  house  were 
crowded  with  books,  not  only  along 
their  sides,  but  piled  in  heaps  on  the 
floor,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  sit,  and 
more  so  to  walk.  A  narrow  space  was 
contrived,  indeed,  so  that,  by  walking 
sideways,  you  might  extricate  yourself 
from  one  room  to  another.  This  was 
not  all;  the  passage  below  stairs  was 
full  of  books,  and  the  staircase  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  was  lined  with 
them.  When  you  reached  the  second 
story,  you  saw  with  astonishment  three 
rooms,  similar  to  those  below,  equally 
full,  so  crowded  that  two  good  beds  in 
these  chambers  were  also  crammed 
with  books.  This  apparent  confusion 
did  not,  however,  hinder  Magliabecchi 
from  immediately  finding  the  books  he 
wanted.  He  knew  them  all  so  well^ 
that  even  as  to  the  least  of  them  it  was 
sufficient  to  see  its  outside,  to  say  what 
it  was;  and  indeed  he  read  them  day 
and  night,  and  never  lost  sight  of  any. 
He  ate  on  his  books,  he  slept  on  lus 
books,  and  quitted  them  as  rarely  as 
possible." 

The  library  is  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  Uffizi  Gallery.  A  copy  of  every 
book  published  in  the  Tuscan  states 
must  be  deposited  here,  and  the  num« 
ber  of  volumes,  which  of  coiu^e  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  amounts  to  nearly 
175,000.  The  manuscripts  are  up- 
wards of  12,000  in  number.  A  large 
proportion  are  on  historical  subjects. 

The  classification,  which  was  effected 
by  the  first  librarian  Cocckt,  may  be 
profoimd,  but  is  deficient  in  the  best 
quality  of  a  catalogue,  —  simplicity. 
The  four  principal  branches.  Belles 
Lettres,  Philosophy  and  Mathematics, 
Profane  History,  and  Sacred  History, 
are  each  subdivided  into  ten  sections; 
and,  according  to  this  arrangement, 
the  first  section  of  the  whole  library 
contains  works  on  Grammar,  and  the 
last,  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible. 
Alphabetical  indexes  facilitate  the  re- 
searches of  the  readers.  The  library 
is  open  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
festivals,  from  nine  till  two.  Among 
the  rare  works  it  contsirA  wc^  -^Jc^^  ^^* 
lowing: — -Two  co^\fca,  oxkft  «a.  N^^iNssi.^ 
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vellum  of  the  fint  printed  edition  of 
Homer,  Florence,  1488,  with  miniar 
tures;  Cicero  ad  Familiares,  the  first 
book  printed  at  Venice,  1469;  a  mag- 
nificent Anthologia  of  Laacaris,  Flo- 
rence, 1494;  Dante,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Landino,  printed  onvellimi 
at  Florence,  1481,  embellished  with 
miniatures  within,  and  on  the  outside 
with  nielli.  This  copy  was  presented 
by  Landino  to  the  Signory  of  Florence. 
The  manuscripts  were  carefully  cata- 
logued in  the  last  century  by  the  cele- 
brated Qiovanni  Targioni,then  librarian 
of  the  Magliabecchiana ;  but  as  great 
additions  have  been  since  made,  that 
catalogue  has  remained  incomplete.  The 
confusion  into  which  the  departments 
both  of  printed  books  and  MSS.  have 
fallen  of  late  years  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted. To  this  may  be  attributed  the 
disappearance  of  several  valuable  MSS. 

Biblioteca  Fanciatici,  the  property 
of  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  in 
the  Palazzo  Ximenes,  Borgo  Pinti,  is 
rich  in  MSS.,  especially  of  the  early 
Italian  Romancieros. 

The  Library  of  the  Marquis  Ginori 
contains  some  interesting  MSS.  That 
of  the  Marquis  Qino  Cc^ftponi  is  parti- 
cularly rich  in  modem  works,  and 
in  Italian  history;  we  have  spoken 
elsewhere  of  the  Laurentian  Library 
(p.  125),  uniquely  rich  in  MSS.,  and  of 
the  I^blioteca  Palatina,  belonging  to 
the  Sovereign. 

Archido  Pvbblico,  or  Collection  of 
Public  Records,  now  occupies  all  the 
i4)artments  in  the  eastern  wing  of  the 
TJffisd,  immediately  beneath  the  Gai- 
kria,  and  above  ihe  Bibliotheca  Ma- 
glibecchiana :  the  entrance  to  it  is  by 
the  great  staircase  leading  to  the  latter 
from  the  eastern  corridor  of  the  Uffizi. 
All  the  public  records  have  been  re- 
cently united  here,  and  are  now  in 
progress  of  classification.  The  most 
miportant  are  those  arranged  in  a 
series  of  15  rooms  looking  on  the 
square  of  the  Uffizi,  consisting  of 
ancient  rolls  or  charters,  of  which 
there  are  nearly  120,000,  some  as  old 
as  the  early  part  of  the  8th  centy. ;  of 
^he  /urcbiyea  of  the  republic  from  the 
JS^Ji  centy. ;  and  of  the  Medicean 
atvhiveB  (Arobivio  Mediceo),   extend- 


ing from  the  correspondence  of  Cosimo 
il  Yecchio  to  the  extinction  of  his 
race,  and  those  brought  from  Urbino. 
Amongst  the  other  portion  of  the 
archives,  several  rooms  are  filled  with 
those  belonging  to  the  suppressed 
religious  orders,  admirably  arranged, 
and  containing  important  materials  for 
local  history.  The  documents  relating 
to  the  finances  of  Florence,  its  loan?, 
&c.,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
during  different  periods  of  the  re- 
public, are  also  very  interesting.  The 
Archivi  delle  Arti,  or  trading  cor- 
porations, extend  from  1300  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  They  fill  a 
fine  hall  recently  fitted  up  in  an  ele- 
gant style,  and  decorated  with  the 
shields  of  the  21  different  trades  or 
guilds,  and  with  portraits  of  some  of 
the  great  names  of  Florence  beneath 
who  belonged  to  them:  thus  we  see 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  as  the  representa 
tive  of  the  Arte  di  Cambio,  or  money- 
changers, in  1404;  Dante  as  a  physician 
and  apothecary  in  1297;  the  historian 
Dino  Compagni  as  a  silk-merchant  in 
1280;  F.  Guicciardini  the  historian,  as 
notary  and  judge  in  1527,  &o,  &c. 
Besides  the  documents  themselves, 
there  is  a  detailed  Catalogue  of  those 
relative  to  the  public  administration, 
in  40  large  folio  volumes,  drawn  up  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Permis- 
sion to  examine  and  copy  the  docu- 
ments is  liberally  granted  on  applica- 
tion to  Cav.  Bonaini,  the  director, 
under  certain  restrictions.  Every  copy 
made  must  bear  the  verification  of 
the  officer  who  collates  it  with  the 
original,  for  which  a  small  fee  is  pay- 
able. The  Archivio  Pubblico  has  been 
admirably  arranged,  and  detailed  Cata- 
logues of  its  contents  are  in  progress 
or  have  been  completed,  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Cav.  Bonaini,  to 
whose  care  have  been  also  confided  the 
archives  of  Sienna,  Pisa,  and  Lucca, 
which  contain  all  the  historical  docu- 
ments of  these  towns,  which  played 
importfluit  parts  in  the  events  of  the 
11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries. 

Another  branch  of  the  archives  is 
that  relating  to  the  noble  families  of 
Tuscany,  the  Archivio  della  Nobilta, 
a  Idnd  oi  Hex^JLda'  OSi^ift,  ct^a.^.^  V3 
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a  decree  of  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  who  ordered  all 
families  having  claims  to  the  quality 
of  noble  to  send  in  their  documents. 
It  forms  a  separate  department,  and 
may  be  visited  on  implication  to  Cav. 
Passerini,  the  director.  It  contains 
a  valuable  collection  of  papers  on 
tiie  Family  History  of  Central  Italy. 
Amongst  these,  not  the  least  worthy 
of  a  glance  from  the  passing  visitor 
are  the  Libri  d'Oro,  or  Books  of 
the  Nobility,  of  the  different  small 
towns  which  possess  a  right  to  create 
nobles  by  inscribing  their  names  on 
such  registers.  We  shall  elsewhere 
allude  to  the  abuse  of  that  privilege 
by  the  municipality  of  Fiesole,  and 
the  ridicule  which  many  foreigners,  and 
amongst  those  not  a  few  of  our  own 
countrymen,  have  drawn  upon  them- 
selves by  the  purchase  of  such  easily 
acquired  and  empty  honours.  Not 
only  have  they  become  nobles,  but 
they  have  assumed  in  many  instances 
the  titles  of  Marquises,  Counts,  Barons, 
by  what  deserves  almost  to  be  desig- 
nated a  fraud  on  the  good  nature  of 
the  Qrand  Duke,  and  some  even  the 
arms  of  royal  houses.  This  abuse, 
which  originated  in  an  unworthy  specu- 
lation on  plebeian  vanity,  was  put  a 
stop  to  by  the  late  Government.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  these 
titles  have  no  real  existence,  carrying 
with  them  no  rank  or  privilege  in  the 
country  where  they  are  assumed,  and 
being  entirely  disavowed  in  England. 
English  travellers  visiting  Tuscany  will 
do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  their 
relations  with  society. 

Chabitable  Institutions. 

A  detailed  review  of  these  would  far 
exceed  our  limits.  We  shall  merely 
notice  some  of  the  most  important. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  is 

The  Compagnia  delta  Miserioordia, 
whose  establishment  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  oppo- 
site the  Campanile.  It  was  instituted 
about  1244,  and  T<and1ni  (Storia  della 
Com.  d.  Miserioordia,  p.  25)  gives 
a  curious  account  of  its  origin.  It 
was  established  out  of  a  fund  arising 
£rom  £nea  for  profane  Mwearing,  mu- 


tually imposed  upon  themselves  by  the 
porters  employed  by  the  extensive 
cloth  manufactories  of  Florence,  upon 
the  suggestion  of  their  "  Dean,"  Piiaro 
di  Luca  Borsi.  The  benefits  it  con- 
ferred were  so  great,  that  it  soon  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  the  republic,  who  associated, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  original 
institution,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
assistance  in  cases  of  accidents,  of  aid- 
ing the  wounded  sick,  and,  in  case  of 
sudden  death,  to  ensure  for  the  corpse 
a  Christian  burial.  This  religious  so- 
ciety includes  persons  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  Qrand  Duke  downwards. 
When  on  duty,  they  wear  a  black  mo- 
nastic dress,  with  a  hood  which  con- 
ceals the  countenance.  The  city  is 
divided  into  districts,  and  the  mem- 
bers into  giomate  or  days,  about  40 
being  on  duty  daily,  who  name  a  di- 
rector, whose  orders  are  implicitly 
obeyed.  All,  however  they  may  be 
engaged,  attend  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, on  being  summoned  by  the  toll 
of  their  great  bell,  to  perform  the 
duties  required.  The  principal  duty 
of  the  brotherhood  is  to  omvey  the 
sick  to  the  hospital  and  to  relieve  their 
families  during  the  illness.  The  insti- 
tution also  gives  annually  a  certain 
number  of  marriage  portions  to  young 
females.  So  great  is  the  respect  in 
which  the  Miserioordia  is  held,  that,  as 
it  passes  through  the  streets,  all  per- 
sons ts^e  off  their  hats  and  the  mili- 
tary carry  arms.  Duidng  the  frightful 
visitation  of  the  cholera  in  1855  this 
confraternity  rendered  inestimable  ser- 
vices. Never  at  any  former  period 
were  the  zeal,  courage,  and  benevo- 
lence of  its  members  so  cruelly  put  to 
the  test  or  so  worthily  and  heroically 
bestowed. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  are 
statues  of  S.  Sebastian  by  Benedetto  da 
Majano,  and  of  the  Virgin  and  Child; 
a  good  bas-relief  in  terracotta  by  Luca 
della  Rcibbia;  some  frescoes  of  the 
History  of  Tobias  by  Sardi  di  Tito ;  and 
a  painting  of  the  Plague  of  1348  by 
Cigoli, 

Tlie  Spedale  di  Sat\fc<v  M.wvx  'Svbwv 
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was  founded  in  1286,  by  Folco  Portinari, 
the  father  of  Dante's  Beatrice,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  servant  Mona  Tersa, 
who  established  in  it  a  congregation  of 
females  for  attending  on  the  sick:  it 
now  contains  beds  for  1000  patients, 
and  is  well  managed.  The  wards  are 
large,  better  adapted  to  a  hot  than  a 
cold  climate.  In  consequence  of  the 
fashion  to  bequeath  property  to  this  hos- 
pital it  became  very  rich,  but  in  the  last 
century  the  government  seized  upon 
all  its  possessions  and  now  administers 
them,  not  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public.  Besides  the  wards  for  general 
diseases,  it  contains  one  for  midwifery 
cases,  others  for  incurables,  and  two  Ca- 
mere  Nohili  for  male  and  female  patients 
paying  2  pauls  a  day.  It  is  the  great 
school  of  Practical  Medicine  of  Flo- 
rence, and  has  produced  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  and  anatomists 
of  Italy :  a  Pathological  and  Physiolo- 
gical collection  and  a  Botanic  Qarden 
are  attached  to  it.  In  a  room  opening 
out  of  one  of  the  cloisters  of  Sta.  Maria 
Nuova,  adjoining  the  hospital,  is  a 
fresco,  by  Fra  BartolommeOf  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  In  the  adjoining  ch.  of  S. 
Egidio  are  some  paintings  of  the  later 
masters  of  the  Tuscan  school,  and  the 
tomb  of  Portinari  the  founder;  that  of 
his  servant  Mona  Tersa  being  on  the 
wall  of  the  cloister  leading  to  the  li> 
brary  of  the  hospital.  The  two  frescoes 
under  the  portico  and  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  ch.  were  painted 
about  the  year  1420  by  Lorenzo  or  Neri 
de*  Biccif  and  represent  the  consecration 
by  Martin  V.  in  1419:  they  are  the 
best  preserved  of  this  old  painter's 
works,  and  contain  several  cotempo- 
rary  portraits. 

The   Spedale   di   Bonifazio  (on    the 

west  side  of  the  Via  di  S.  Gallo,  not 

far   from    the    city    gate),   so  called 

from  having  been  founded  in  1377,  by 

Bonifazio  Lupi  of  Parma,  Marquis  of 

Soragna,  who,  having  been  a  condot- 

tiere  in  the  pay  of  the  republic,  was 

made  a  citizen  of  Florence.  The  present 

building  dates  from  the  time  of  Pietro 

Leopoldo.    It  is  richly  endowed.     Its 

principal  destination  is  that  of  a  lunatic 

asylum  :  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 

eoeroive  aystem  ia  Btill   resorted  to 


here.  The  wards  ai*e  ill  constructed, 
the  inmates  divided  into  classes, 
pauper  and  paying,  of  whom  it  can 
contain  from  350  to  450. 

Spedale  di  Santa  Lucia,  opposite  to  S. 
di  Bonifazio,  is  an  hospital  for  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  for  patients  during  epi- 
demics such  as  the  cholera.  Santa 
Agata,  near  the  latter,  is  a  military  hos- 
pital very  well  arranged  and  managed. 

Lying'in  Hospitals,  Orbatello,  for  un- 
married women,  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police.  There  are  Obstetric 
wards  in  the  great  Hospital  of  Santa 
Maria  Nova,  and  in  the  Spedale  dell* 
Annunziata,  but  women  must  be  af- 
fected with  some  illness  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  former. 

Spedale  di  Santa  Maria  degli  Innocenti, 
in  the  Piazza  della  Sta.  Annunziata, 
already  referred  to  (p.  110)  as  an  hos- 
pital for  foundlings,  receives  annually 
about  3500  children,  not  only  from  the 
city,  but  every  part  of  the  grand  duchy. 
The  children  are  immediately  placed 
with  nurses  in  the  country,  very  few, 
except  the  sick,  being  retained  in  the 
establishment.  At  a  certain  age  the 
boys  are  apprenticed  out,  and  the 
girls  receive  a  dowry.  Within  the 
last  20  years  the  admissions  have  been 
34,980,  and  the  deaths  15,800  ;  giving 
a  gross  mortality  of  45  per  cent. 

Spedale  di  S.  Giovanni  di  JXo,  in 
Borg'  Ogni  Santi,  on  the  site  of  Pal. 
Vespucci,  where  Amerigo  was  bom, 
contains  about  24  beds.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  a  confraternity  of  noble 
families,  and  is  very  well  arranged  and 
managed. 

La  Pia  Casa  di  Lavoro,  in  the  Via 
dei  Malcontenti,  not  far  from  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Croce,  is  an  admirable  insti- 
tution, founded  during  the  French  oc- 
cupation of  Tuscany.  At  present  it  con- 
tains about  1000  poor  children,  from 
the  age  of  3  years  upwards.  They 
are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  at  10 
or  1 2  instructed  in  some  art  or  trade, 
which  is  carried  on  within  the  walls  un- 
der the  supervision  of  skilful  masters, 
of  which  the  manufacture  of  iron  bed- 
steads, furniture,  and  upholstery,  and 
shoes  for  the  army,  ai'e  the  most  im- 
portant. The  ^U  receive  an  education 
to  fit  t\ieixi   ioT  \>eGO\cM\^  ^wsi^%\;\^ 
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servants.  The  whole  system  of  manage- 
ment is  judicious,  the  food  and  clothing 
of  the  inmates  exceUent.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  children  into  classes  accord- 
ing to  their  ages  is  judicious.  There 
are  within  the  walls  large  open  spaces, 
some  under  cover,  for  recreation.  The 
Fia  Casa  will  well  repay  a  visit  from 
persons  interested  in  such  benevolent 
institutions  at  home. 

Amongst  the  recent  institutions  is 
the  Societa  di  San  Giovanni  Battista, 
founded  in  1827,  partly  for  keeping 
alive  devotion  to  the  patron  saint  of 
Florence,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  endowing  poor  maidens.  The  bestow- 
ing of  marriage  portions  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  most  favourite  charities  in 
Tuscany,  as  it  is  throughout  Italy. 
The  sums  thus  distributed  amount  to 
between  3000/.  and  4000/.  in  Florence 
alone  every  year. 

Theatres. 

There  are  ten  theatres.  The 
princfipdl  are, — 1,  La  Pergola,  in  the 
street  of  the  same  name.  This  is 
uinder  the  management  of  30  noble 
proprietors,  called  "Immobili,"  and 
is  now  what  we  would  call  the  Grand 
Opera  of  Florence:  the  performances 
are  usually  mediocre,  excepting  during 
the  Carnival.  The  house  is  handsomely 
fitted  up,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
2500  persons.  The  modem  opera  had 
its  birth  in  Florence:  it  arose  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
I. ;  and  the  '  Dafne  '  of  Ottavio  Rinuc- 
cini,  acted  1594,  is  the  first  genuine 
specimen  of  this  species  of  composition ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  drama  entirely  set 
to  music.  The  original  Pergola  was 
built  by  Tacca,  in  1650:  it  was  of  wood, 
and  stood  till  1738,  when  the  present 
fabric  was  erected. — 2,  Teatro  del  Coco- 
mero  (degl*  Infuocati),  where  comedy 
and  tragedy  are  usually  acted.  —  3, 
Teatro  Nuovo  (degl*  Intrepidi).  —  4, 
Teatro  Leopoldo,  formerly  called  del 
Giglio,  near  the  Piazza  del  Granduca, 
enlarged  and  embellished  in  1841,  and 
opened  for  the  performance  of  music. — 
5,  Teatro  Ooldoni,  in  the  Via  S.  Maria, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Amo;  con- 
nected  with  it  is  a  day  theatre,  or 
jirena.—6,   Teatro  Alfieri,  m   the  Via 


Pietra  Plana,  remarkaible  for  the 
beauty  of  its  internal  decorations. — 
7,  Teatro  dei  Solleciti  in  the  Borg- 
ognisanti.  —  8,  Teatro  della  Piazza 
Vecchia  (degli  Arrischiati).  The  two 
latter  are  minor  theatres.  In  the  last 
the  popular  character  of  Stenterello, 
the  ridiculous  personage  of  the  Floren- 
tines, is  represented  during  the  Car- 
nival.— 9,  Teatro  di  Pagliano  or  delle 
Stinche,  near  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce, 
one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  Italy ;  it 
was  built  by  Signor  Pagliano,  the  Pill 
Morrison  of  Tuscany. — 10,  Teatro  Po- 
liteama,  Corso  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  in 
the  new  quarter,  near  the  gate  leading 
to  the  Casoine,  open  to  the  sky,  for 
operas  and  comedy  during  the  summer 
season,  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
arranged  diurnal  theatre  perhaps  raised 
in  modem  times.  It  is  much  frequented 
in  the  spring  and  summer  evenings. 

PopuLAii  Festivals. 

There  are  several  popular  and  other 
festivals  still  kept  up  at  Florence,  which 
are  sufficiently  interesting  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  the  traveller  to  arrange 
his  time  so  as  to  witness  some  of  them. 

Midsummer-day,  or  the  feast  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  ancient  protector 
of  Florence,  is  solemnised  by  the  Cocchi, 
or  Chariot-races,  in  the  Piazza  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella.  These  Cocchi  are  imi- 
tations of  the  Roman  cars,  but  have 
four  wheels,  and  were  invented  by 
Cosimo  I.  Each  is  drawn  by  two 
horses.  In  these  races  there  is  much 
fun  and  little  skill.  On  the  vigil  of 
the  Saint's  day  there  are  fireworks 
on  the  Ponte  alia  Carraja.  On  the 
morning  of  the  festival  the  govern- 
ment authorities  attend  high  mass 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  afterwards  the 
races  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  M.  Novella. 
In  the  evening  performances  of  music 
take  place  in  the  Piazza  del  Granduca, 
and  of  the  Duomo  :  the  principal  streets 
and  buildings,  such  as  the  Cupola  and 
Campanile  of  the  Cathedral,  S.  Gio- 
vanni, and  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  are 
illuminated. 

Saturday  in  Passion  Week, —  K^V^srva^., 
laden  mtia.  smaXV  ■aiOT\a.T^  «t  OcL-Ko^^r*., 
1  and  fiWed  ^^\i.  ^xe^oxV^,  '^^Y'5':^'^'^ 
the  momms*m\.o  \^i^Y^^«w».^^\^^«^^> 
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If  the  central  d 
.  string  IB  can 
from  the  obariot  to  the  choir,  by  which 
a,  AoYB  ia  made  to  descend  and  ignite 
the  flreworks.  Thie  takes  place  when 
the  choir  has  reached  the  "Gloria  in 
eicelsis ;"  the  mortars  lire  then  dis- 
charged, and  all  the  belli  in  the  city, 
which  hare  been  silent  during  the  week,  j 
b^n  to  ring.  The  chariot  is  then  I 
dragged  to  the  "  Canto  de'  Psuj,"  and 
the  remaining  flreworks  are  there  let 
off.  Pazzino  de'  Pazzi  is  said  to  have 
be«n  the  first  of  the  Crusaders  who 
scaled  the  walls  of  JemsaleTn  in  the 
crusade  of  108S ;    and,  as   the   storf 

Ci,  the  "  Pio  Qofcedo"  granted  to 
in  reward  the  arms  of  Bouillon, 
and  some  bits  chipped  ofi*  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which,  when  brought  lo 
Florence,  serred  to  light  the  holj  fire. 
At  all  events,  l^e  Pazzi  appear  in  the 
middle  ages  to  have  distributed  the 
holy  fire  at  Florence,  in  the  same 
mamier  as  was  done  at  Jerusalem, 
going  from  house  to  house  with  a 
torch.  This  feetival  is  popnlarl;  colled 
lo  »0oppio  del  earro. 

Ateenaon  Day  is  kept  as  a  species 
of  popular  jubilee ;  ererjbod;  makes 
holiday.  The  Catcine,  in  particular,  ar* 
filled  with  family  parties  of  the  richest 
and  of  the  poorest  citisens,  partaking  of 
their  merry  banquets. 

Tie  Feoit  of  the  Coryat  Domini  is 
celebrated  here  with  great  porop  and 
with  the  ceremonies  nsual  in  Boman 
Cathohc  towns. 

The  ABmmptioit  of  the  Virgin,  Aug. 
15. — The  images  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
streets  are  dressed  up  with  eilks  and 
flowers,  and  sometimes  musical  ser- 
yices  an  performed  before  th«n. 

The  Naiivity  of  ike  Virgin,  Sept.  8th. 
— Altars  are  erected  in  the  streets,  and 
decorated  wUh  fiowars,  and  the  touqk 


ing  them  suspended  to  ^les. 
principal  scene  of  this  festiTity,  which 
u  called  the  rificolone  or  feracolone,  is 
the  Via  dei  Servi.  A  sort  of  fair  pre- 
/tedoe  it,  prinoip^y  attended  by  the 
inlmbitaats  of  the  proraioe  ot  Caeentjno, 
'"a  of  the  moaatama  round  Fifloia, 


I  who  bring  yam  and  small  objects  for 
sale.  This  fair  ia  held  in  the  Fiazias 
dell'  Annunziala'and  of  the  Duomo, 
and  in  the  Via  dei  9ervi. 

Taelfth  Night.— On  the  vipl  of  Una 
feast  a  strange  noisy  ceremony  used  to 
bake  plnce  among  the  lower  classes, 
called  the  festa  delta  befaaa  (Epifenia), 
lupposad  to  be  derired  from  the  ancient 
raligioua  pantomimes;  it  has  been,  in 
great   measure,  discontinued   of   late 

On  the  Feiat  of  Sta.  Anna  [26th  July), 
the  anniversary  of  the  eipuleion  of 
Walter  de  Brienne,  the  ohnrch  of  Or* 
San  Michele  ia  decked  with  banners  of 
the  different  Arti  and  Sesiieri  (^Corpo- 
ratione  and  Quarters)  of  Flurence. 

Flan  for  msiting  the  Sights  in  Fhreace 
and  its  liicinity  in  a  Week. 
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PAOB 

CSl  of  S.  Stefano    • 142 

Ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo 121 

Medicean  Chapel .123 

Laurentian  Ulnrary     ••••..   125 

Egyptian  Museum 183 

Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  Noyella  and  Convent .  130 
Pfazxo  df  S.  Maria  Novella  .  .  .  .  137 
Oiardino  Stiozsi  (Orloff)  .  •  •  .  161 
Ariaszo  Corsini  ••..•..•   147 

Palazzo  Ruoellai .151 

Palazzo  Strozzi 151 

4th  Day. 

P(mte  Vecchlo .06 

Ch.  of  Sta.  Felloe   .......    121 

PaL  Pitti  and  Gallery 172 

Boboll  Gardens 178 

Ch.  of  S.  Felldta 121 

Museum  of  Natural  History      •     .     .    178 

Fortezza  di  Belvedere ,85 

Porta  di  San  Gioi^^o   ••••••     95 

Power's  Studio ,87 

Torrlgianl  Gutlens 152 

Ch.  of  il  Carmine Ill 

Ch.  of  S.  Fredlano  .     .•••••    142 

Ch.  of  Santo  Spirito 139 

Pal.  Guadagni 148 

hth  Day. 

Excursion  to  Fiesole 199 

Porta  di  San  Gallo 96 

Gareggi  (Villa  Sloane) 198 


PAOS 

Villa  Salvlati  (Mario) 199 

Badia  flesolaiut 203 

Villa  Mozzi  (i^nce) 199 

Pieaole 201 

Ketuming  by  the  Villa  Palmierl,  the 
Protestant  Cemetery,  and  the  Porta 

PinU 203 

Qth  Day. 

Palazzo  Mozzi    .     • 148 

Ch.  of  S.  Nicolo 142 

Porta  di  San  Miniate 95 

Ch.  of  il  Salvatore 192 

Ch.  of  San  Miniato  al  Monte.     ...  192 

Arcetri 195 

La  Certosa  di  Val  d'Ema .....  195 

Poggio  Imperiale 195 

Hill  of  Belloiguardo 195 

Ch.  and  Convent  of  Monte  Oil  veto  .     .194 

lihDay. 

La  Petr^Ja 197 

La  Doccia  di  Ginori 198 

Prato 197 

Returning  by  the  Villa   Demidoff  at 

&m  Dcmato 197 

The  Casdne     ........  197 

La  Porta  al  Prato 197 

All  the  places  in  these  3  days*  ex- 
cursions outside  the  city  can  be  reached 
in  a  carriage. 


EXCURSIONS  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  FLORENCE. 


PAOB. 

Aroetri,  hill  of     ...  195 

Bellosguardo,  hill  of  .     .  196 

Belvedere,  villa    .     .     .  198 

Bibbiena 207 

Borgo-alla-Collina     .     .  206 

Camaldoli 207 

Campaldino     ....  206 

Careggi J98 

Cascine 197 

Cemetery  of  La  Mlseri- 

cordia 203 

Cemetery,  Protestant     .  203 

Certosa  in  Val  d'Fjna     .  196 

Chiusi  in  Casentino    .     .  207 

Donato,  San,  villa      .     .  197 


PAGB. 

Fiesolana,  Badia  .     •     .  203 

Fiesole 201 

Fonte  Branda  ....  208 
Galileo's  Obser\'atory  and 

residence     ....  196 

Impruneta 196 

Legnaia 194 

Massetto 194 

Miniato  al  Monte,  con- 
vent and  church  .  .  192 
Moggiona  .  1 .  .  .  .  208 
Monte  Ceceri  ....  202 
Monte  Consuraa  .  .  .  206 
Monte  Oliveto,  Badia  of .  194 
Moflciano 194 


Mozzi,  villa    .     . 

Patemo.  .  .  . 
Pelago  .... 
Petri^a  di  Castello 
Poggio  a  Ciyjano  . 
Poggio  Imperiale  . 
Poutasaieve  .  . 
Poppi    .... 

Quarto,  villa  di     . 

Romena,  ruins 

Salvi,  San,  monastery 

Tosi      .... 

Vallombrosa  .  . 
^'emia,  la,  convent 


PAOS 

.  199 

.  204 

.  203 

.  197 

.  197 

.  195 

.  203 

.  206 

.  198 

.  208 

.  191 

.  204 

.  204 

.  207 


Besides  the  places  described  on  the 
different  routes  by  which  Florence  is 
reached,  the  following  may  be  noticed, 
taking  them  according  to  the  different 
gates  near  which  they  are  situated. 

Porta  alia  Croce. — At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  this  gate,  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  ai'e  the  remains  of  the  sup- 
pressed monastery  of  S.  Salvi,  contain- 
ing a  Last  Supper  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
"It  10  in  perfect  preeervaUon,  being  the 


only  thing  respected  by  the  rabble  and 
soldiers  in  the  siege  of  Florence  in 
1529.  So  says  Vasari.  It  is  an  im- 
pressive and  effective  work,  although 
the  heads  are  somewhat  wanting  in 
dignity."— a  W.  a 

Porta  di  San  Miniato, 

When  &iaxidVn!g  w^oxi  \>cia  \srAji^^  ^"^ 
the  Arno,  axi^  \ooVycl\£,\v^  ^\^  tvs«c, 
the  Btranget  moj  t^a.^^^  Oo«.erc^^^  ^'^^ 
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ral  buildings  in  the  distance,  upon 
a  hill  to  the  eastward  of  the  city. 
These  are  the  convent  and  church  of 
San  Miniato  cU  Monte.  After  quitting 
Florence  by  the  Porta  di  San  Miniato, 
and  ascending,  bv  an  avenue  of  cy- 
presses, the  Via  (fruciSy  we  reach  a  ter- 
race commanding  the  city  below,  and 
on  which  the  Franciscan  convent  of  San 
Sdlvatore  del  Monte  is  situated.  This 
church  was  built  by  Cranouoay  and  "is 
of  such  exquisite  proportions,  that 
Michael  Angelo  used  to  call  it  la  bella 
Villanella*^ — Milizia,  It  consists  of  a 
wide  nave,  having  8  arches  on  either 
side,  forming  the  entrances  of  as  many 
chapels,  over  which  runs  a  gallery. 
The  windows  above  are  alternately 
round-headed  and  pointed.  The  choir 
is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  fine 
arch.  In  its  windows  is  some  good 
stained  glass ;  and  behind  the  altar  a 
painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  sur- 
rounded by  Saints,  of  the  14th  centy. 
Higher  up  the  hill,  and  to  the  S.E., 
is  the  convent  of  San  Miniato,  with 
its  ch.,  in  a  situation  used  for  a  mili- 
tary post  in  the  last  siege  of  Florence, 
when  the  citizens  vainly  endeavoured 
to  preserve  the  expiring  republic  from 
the  tyrannical  grasp  of  the  Medici. 
Michel  Angelo  had  been  appointed  Com- 
missariQ  Qen^rale,  and  to  him  the  for- 
tifications of  the  city  were  intrusted  j 
and  San  Miniato  being  a  very  im- 
portant outpost,  he  raised  round  it 
the  fortifications  which  still  remain. 
The  convent  belonged  to  the  Cluniac 
order  of  the  Benedictines  until  1553, 
when  it  passed  to  the  monks  of  Monte 
Uliveto.  The  machicolated  palace  at- 
tached to  it  belonged  to  Abp.  Mozzi 
in  1294,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
monks  in  1373.  From  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  church  is  one  of  the  finest 
views  over  Florence,  the  valley  of  the 
Amo,  and  its  encircling  Apennines. 

A  church,  in  honour  of  San  Miniato, 

heul  been  erected  here  in  very  early  times. 

It  is  on  record  that  S.  Frediano,  who 

was  bishop  of  Lucca  in  the  7th  century, ' 

was  accustomed  to  come,  every  year  in 

solemn  procession,  with  his  clergy,  to 

prostrate  Mmself  before  the  shraae  of 

the  saint;  and  when  Charlemagne  was 

at  Fiesole  be  conmdered  this  monastery 

^  ^e  one  of  the  places  upon  which  it 


became  him  to  confer  donations.  But 
in  the  cotirse  of  the  troubled  times 
which  followed,  the  church  and  the 
monastery  fell  into  decay.  In  1013, 
Hildebrand,  bishop  of  Florence,  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice. 
In  this  undertaking  he  was  assisted 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  whose 
near  relation,  Jacopo  il  Bavaro,  was 
at  that  time  bishop  of  Fiesole.  "  The 
plan  of  S.  Miniato  is  that  of  the  Latin 
basilica.  It  is  a  noble  church,  of  large 
dimensions,  and,  in  the  style  of  its 
architecture,  dismissing  the  Lombard 
altogether,  seeks  to  return  to  R6man 
proportions  and  Roman  simplicity, 
offering  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
buildings  which  were  erected  at  the 
same  time  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
This,  no  doubt,  resulted  in  great  mea- 
sure from  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed, — the  pillars  and  marbles  of 
ancient  Roman  buildings;  but  much  of 
the  change  must  have  been  owing  to 
the  architect.  Some  man  of  genius  (as 
was  the  case,  afterwards,  at  Pisa)  must 
have  arisen  at  the  time,  whose  taste 
was  superior  to  the  age.  The  pillars 
are  single  shafts;  not  stunted,  as  in  the 
Lombard  churches,  but  of  good  propor- 
tions; with  capitals  free  from  imagery, 
and  either  antique  or  skilful  imitations. 
In  the  construction  of  this  church  there 
is  another  architectural  peculiarity. 
Large  arches  are  thrown,  at  intervals, 
over  the  nave,  connected  with  smaller 
arches,  which  are  thrown  over  the 
aisles;  at  once  assisting  to  support  the 
rpof,  banding  the  whole  fabiic  together, 
and  giving  it  additional  strength.  When 
these  arches  occur,  the  pillars  are  ex- 
changed for  compound  piers,  one  shaft 
of  which  is  carried  up  to  meet  the  arch 
above.  In  this  church  the  crypt  is 
made  of  more  importance  than  the 
sanctuary  itself.  The  nave  leads  direct 
to  the  crypt :  whilst  the  sanctuary  can 
only  be  reached  by  ascending  a  flight 
of  steps.  The  mosaics  are  believed  to 
have  been  added  in  the  13th  century. 
The  campanile  was  rebuilt  (by  Baccio 
d'Agnolo)  in  1519.  The  principal  front 
was  rebuilt  in  the  14th  century,  in  the 
style  of  that  age."  —  Gaily  Knight. 
The  mosaic  of  the  floor  of  the  nave, 
fornim^  a  \ia.ii^  itoisv  ^iX\"ei^  .  ^ciot  \Qk 
1  the  altar,  \a  oi  \Aa.OBL  wsA  -wV\\.^  miific\J^'i\ 
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it  is  arranged  in  very  beautiful  rosettes, 
of  lions^  birds,  griffons,  &c. ;  with  a 
circular  portion  representing  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  as  in  the  baptistery  of 
S.  Giovanni.  This  mosaic  bears  the 
date  1207. 

The  raised  church,  consisting  of  ilie 
anti-choir,  choir,  and  tribune,  is  very 
curious  ;  in  front  is  the  space  reserved 
for  the  neophytes,  separated  from  the 
choir  by  a  bajrrier  or  marble  screen, 
covered  with  mosaic-work,  and  hand- 
some sculptured  rosettes,  surmounted 
by  an  elegant  cornice,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity  of  which  is  an    ambone    or 
pulpit,  the  reading-desk  on  which  is 
supported  by  a  quaint  human  figure  ; 
the  pulpit  itself  rests  on  two  elegant 
columns  of  violet  marble.   The  tribune, 
or  semicircular  apse  behind  the  choir, 
consists  of  5  circular  recesses,  in  each 
of  which  is  a  window  formed  by  a  slab 
of  Serravezza  marble,  which,  allowing 
a   certain   amount    of  light   to    pass 
through  it,  produces  a  very  pleasing 
effect  when  the  sun  shines  on  it.     On 
the  vault  is  a  mosaic  of  S.  Miniatus 
offering  his  crown  to  the  Saviour,  with 
St.  John,  bearing  the  date  of  1297,    In 
the  centre  of  the  choir  is  the  modem 
high  altar.    Upon  an  altar  on  the  rt.  of 
the  tribune  is  a  picture  of  St.  Giovanni 
Gualberto,  attributed  to  Giotto.    Some 
traces  of  paintings  of  the  14th  centy. 
.still  exist  on  the  walls  of  the  choir. 

The  altar  of  the  Crucifixion,  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  mosaic  pavement,  was  erected  in 
1465;  it  formerly  contained  the  mira- 
culous crucifix  of  S.Giovanni  Gualberto, 
now  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Trinita.  The 
tabernacle  over  it  is  surmounted  by  an 
eagle  upon  a  woolpack,  the  arms  of 
the  Guild  of  Merchants,  and  opposite 
the  device  of  P.  de'  Medici,  by  whom 
the  altar  was  erected — a  * '  falcon  belled 
and  jessed" — ^was  sculptured  by  Michel* 
ozzi.  The  picture  over  the  altar  is  of 
the  school  of  Giotto.  The  sculptured 
arabesque  ornaments,  and  the  black 
and  white  mosaics  of  the  triple  feather, 
one  of  the  Medici's  armorial  designa- 
tions (like  our  Prince  of  Wales's)^  on 
the  fneze,  and  the  rosettes  in  glazed 
terracotta  on  th«  vault,  ar9  very 
beautiful. 


The  Chapel  of  St,  James,  opening  out 
of  the  left  aisle,  was  erected  in  1461 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  Rossellino. 
He  was  both  sculptor  and  architect,  and 
by  him  is  the  monument  to  Jacopo, 
the  Cardinal  of  Portugal  (died  1459). 
Death,  but  most  tranquil,  is  expressed 
with  admirable  truth.  The  accessories 
are  in  a  fine  cinquecento  style.  The  cii*- 
cular  bas-relief  above  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  A. 
Rossellino's  style.  The  fioor  is  of  that 
variety  of  tessellated  work  called  Opus 
Alexandrinum,  In  the  roof  are  five 
medallions  by  Luca  della  Rohbia,  con- 
sidered by  Vasari  as  the  best  of  his 
works;  they  represent  the  Theological 
Virtues,  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
centre. 

The  crypt,  which  is  about  4  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  nave,  is  supported 
on  small  columns  of  different  styles, 
material,  &c.,  several  of  their  capitals 
being  of  the  Roman  period.  Under  the 
principal  altar  in  it  are  preserved  the 
remains  of  S.  Miniatus  and  his  com- 
panions. The  vault  of  the  tabernacle 
over  it  was  painted  by  Taddeo  Gaddi 
in  1341.  The  altar  is  enclosed  within 
an  elegant  iron  railing,  made  in  1338 
by  Petrmcio  Betti  of  Siena,  the  same 
who  executed  that  in  the  cathedral  of 
Fiesole. 

The  sacristy  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
choir  is  a  lofty  square  chamber,  with  a 
pointed  roof,  built  in  1 387 :  the  walls  ai'e 
entirely  painted  by  Spinetto  Aretino,  at 
the  expense  of  Benedetto  degli  Alberti, 
a  Florentine  merohant,  who  is  said  to 
have  bequeathed  100,000  florins,  au 
immense  sum  at  the  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  frescoes  represent  events 
in  the  life  of  St.  Benedict.  Commencing 
by  the  S.  wall  are — St.  Benedict  leaving 
his  father's  .  house  for  Subiaco  ;  his 
miraculously  rendering  whole  a  vase 
broken  by  his  nurse ;  his  interview  with 
Totila;  lus  death;  and  the  vision  of  St. 
Maur.  On  the  W.  wall,  St,  Benedict 
assuming  the  monastic  habit  at  Su- 
biaco,  and  fed  in  the  oave  by  St.  Ho- 
manus  in  spite  of  the  devil.  St.  Bene* 
diet  restoring  Uf^  to  a  monk  crushed 
by  the  fall  of  a  part  of  his  convent. 
St.  Benedict,  vskd^  ^  \aa\5iL  ^«^^  "^"W"^ 
\tem^t^\>^\a^R  ^<5rqS!^N».'CMi  Vsravvi^vax 
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ape  to  absent  himself  from  the  choir 
during  the,  time  of  meditation.  —  On 
the  N.  wall  St.  Benedict  resisting  the 
temptation  of  the  arch-fiend  in  the 
form  of  a  blackbird  by  rolling  his  body 
amongst  thorns.  The  Saint  proclaimed 
superior  of  his  order;  discovers  an 
attempt  made  to  poison  him  for  the 
austerity  of  his  discipline;  marking 
the  site  from  which  water  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  his  ^  convent  at  Monte 
Casino;  and  saving  St.  Placidus  from 
drowning.  On  the  E.  wall  St.  Bene- 
dict leaving  his  convent,  to  the  joy  of 
his  brother  monks;  receiving  Si.  Mau- 
rus  and  St.  Placidus  into  his  Order; 
blessing  a  stone,  which  no  effort 
could  move,  the  devil  being  seated 
upon  it ;  discovering  the  roguery  of 
Totiia  in  not  believing  the  prophetic 
spirit  of  the  saint.  The  four  compart- 
ments of  the  roof  contain  figures  of  the 
Evangelists :  below  Spinello's  frescoes 
are  some  fine  inlaid  (tarsia)  wood-work 
presses,  by  Moniciatto  (1472).  The 
paintings  in  the  Campo  Santo,  also  by 
Spinello  Aretino,  are  faded  and  damaged. 
The  beautiful  bell-tower  was  raised  by 
Baccio  d'Agnolo  in  1519;  it  was  to 
protect  it  from  the  balls  of  the  enemy 
that  Michael  Angelo,  during  the  siege, 
hung  mattrasses  round  it. 

The  neighbourhood  of  San  Miniato 
was  the  scene  of  the  call  of  San 
Giovanni  p^ualberto  (died  1070).  (See 
Vallombrosa.)  His  meeting  with  the 
murderer  of  his  brother  took  place 
at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  where  a 
shrine  with  an  inscription  is  let  into 
the  wall,  surmounted  by  a  paintii^  of 
the  scene,  and  the  crucifix,  which  ap- 
peared to  bow  its  head  to  him,  was 
preserved  here  imtil  the  suppression 
of  the  monastery,  when  it  was  removed 
to  the  ch.  of  La  Santa  Trinitli  in  Flo- 
rence. 

The  ch.  of  St.  Miniato,  which  had 
remained  closed  for  several  years,  has 
been  converted  into  a  receptacle 
for  the  dead,  and  is  destined  to 
form  the  centre  of  a  large  suburban 
cemetery.  Already  has  it  been  more 
than  half  filled  with  corpses — ^graves, 
in  close  juxtaposition  and  above  each 
other,  being  dug  in  the  floor,  the  con-. 
sequence  of  which  ia,  as  leaden  coffins  i 


are  not  used,  that  a  visit  to  this  elegant 
basilica  during  the  hot  months  is  far 
from  agreeable,  and  at  times  not  un- 
attended with  danger.  The  floor  has 
been  covered  with  sepulchral  slabs  as 
well  as  the  walls,  which  takes  away 
much  from  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  ch.  Some  good  sepulchral  monu- 
ments have  been  lately  set  up  in  the  ch., 
those  of  Giusti  the  poet,  and  Bezzuoli 
the  painter,  near  the  entrance,  being  the 
most  remarkiible.  In  its  present  state 
San  Miniato  is  little  else  than  one  great 
Golgotha,  and  a  receptacle  for  the 
memorials  of  sentiment  and  vanity  of 
the  modern  Florentines.  The  situa- 
tion of  this  suburban  burial-ground  is 
highly  objectionable  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  city,  and  from  its  being  placed 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  pre- 
vailing winds  blow  during  the  hot 
months  of  the  year. 

Porta  di  San  Frediano. 

The  enti*ance  to  the  city,  by  the  old 
post-road  leading  to  Pisa,  Leghorn, 
&c.,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  popu- 
lous suburb  of  the  same  name.  A  short 
way  beyond,  on  the  1.,  is  the  Badia  of 
Monte  Oliveto,  an  ancient  monastic 
foundation,  in  the  ch.  of  which  are 
some  paintings  by  Santi  di  Tito ;  but  its 
principal  beauty  consists  in  its  pictu- 
resque situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
wood,  and  from  which  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful view  over  the  city,  the  valley  of 
the  Arno,  and  the  Apennines  in  the 
background.  Adjoining  this  Badia  is 
the  Villa  Strozzi,  extending  to  the 
plain  below.  About  2  m.  farther  is 
the  populous  village  of  Legnaia,  from 
which  a  road  on  the  1.,  4  m.,  leads  to 
Mosciano,  near  the  summit  of  the 
range  of  hills  which  separate  the  valley 
of  the  Arno  from  that  of  the  Pesa. 
Near  Mosciano  the  geologist  will  find 
an  interesting  locality  where  the 
arenaceous  and  limestone  rocks,  pietra 
Serena,  and  pietra  forte,  which  con- 
stitute the  great  part  of  the  chain  of 
the  Tuscan  Apennines,  contain  fossils 
(nummulites) ;  the  best  locality  is  in 
the  ravine  W.  of  the  ch.,  and  at  a  place 
called  Massetto,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  covered  with  stone  pines,  where 
the  rock.  Yiaa  \>ft«ii.  c^^cvvad.  i^t  oma- 
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menial  purposes,  under  the  name  of 
GraniUUo  di  Mosciano, 

Porta  Bomana,  called  also  S.  Pier 
Oattolini. 

Poggio  Tmperiale, — This  palace  is  ap- 
proached by  a  broad  road,  which  in- 
clines to  the  1.  hand  just  outside  of 
the  Porta  Eomana,  and  continues  dur- 
ing an  ascent  of  more  than  half  a  mile, 
between  lofty  cypresses,  intermixed 
with  oak  and  larch.  It  was  built  by 
the  Duchess  Magdalen  of  Austria,  wife 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  II.,  about 
1 622.  It  is  said  to  contain  700  rooms,  a 
story,  which,  it  has  been  remarked,  is 
refuted  by  counting  the  windows.  The 
apartments  are  not  remarkable,  but 
contain  some  good  works  of  art.  The 
woimded  Adonis  is  attributed  to 
Michel  Anqelo,  There  is  also  a  room 
full  of  King  Charles's  beauties.  In 
the  dining-room  is  a  small  statue  of 
Apollo  which  is  said  to  be  the  work  of 
PhidiaSy  and  is  of  exquisite  beauty.  It 
was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
statues  at  Florence  by  Canoy£k  In  the 
garden  are  four  of  the  statues  once 
placed  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  Duomo, 
and  which  were  removed  when  it  was 
BO  barbarously  destroyed. 

Above  Poggio  Imperiale  is  the  hill  of 
Arcetri  {in  arce  vetert),  celebrated  for 
the  Verdeaf  the  sweet  wine  which  it 
produces,  and  so  praised  by  Redi,  who 
sang  the  wines  of  Tuscany  with  such 
enthusiasm  : — 

'*  ^gg^i  ^0^1'  io  ch®  fOfir^i  entro  a'  miei  vetri 
La  Verdta  soavissima  d'  Arcetri.'' 

Baooo  in  Totcana. 

Farther  on,  and  above  the  Pian 
di  Giuliari  of  Arcetri,  is  Galileo's  Ob- 
servatory,  called  the  Torre  del  OallOy 
from  its  having  belonged  to  the  Gallo 
family,  or  from  its  being  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  a  bird  for  a  weather- 
cock. Here,  it  is  said,  were  made  most 
of  those  observations  on  the  moon  to 
which  Milton  alludes  when  saying  that 
Satan's  shield — 

Hnnfir  o'er  hU  •houlder*  like  tbe  moon,  whose 

orb 
Through  optic  gln^s  tlie  Tuitcan  artist  vi^ws 
At  eveninff  from  the  top  of  Fiesole, 
Or  in  Valiiamo,  to  descry  new  laiid<<, 
RJr«w.  or  wounUina,  in  her  apotty  j;Iobe.'* 


<i 


The  tower  does  not  seem  much  altered ; 
it  is  now  annexed  to  some  farm- 
buildings.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  observatory  is  the  Villa  del  Gioiello, 
the  residence  of  the  philosopher,  and 
where  he  is  said  to  have  received  Mil- 
ton when  the  latter  was  on  hiB  travels. 
Here,  as  an  inscription  on  the  outer 
wall  states,  abandoned  and  neglected 
by  his  Medicean  protectors  when  he 
became  the  victim  of  Papal  persecu- 
tion, but  surrounded  by  a  few  faithful 
friends  who  received  from  his  aged  lips 
the  last  inspirations  of  his  mighty 
genius,  Galileo  lost  his  sight  and 
dwelt  till  he  died, 

ffill  of  Bellosgiiardo, — On  the  rt.  on 
leaving  the  town  by  the  Porta  Romana. 
No  traveller  should  fail  to  ascend  to  the 
top  of  this  hill,  which  commands  a 
most  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of 
Florence  and  of  the  Val  d'  Amo. 
There  are  several  handsome  villas  here ; 
amongst  others  the  V.  Albizzi,  long  in- 
habited by  Galileo,  whose  bust  with  an 
inscription  is  over  the  entrance. 

La  Certosa  in  Val  d*  Ema. — A  plea- 
sant excursion  may  be  made  to  this 
Charter-house,  about  2^  m.  from  the 
Porta  Romana.  Soon  after  passing 
the  village  of  Galluzzo,  an  ancient 
gateway,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
St.  Lawrence,  through  which  no  female 
can  enter  except  by  permission  of  the 
archbishop,  and  out  of  which  no  monk 
can  pass,  opens  into  the  grounds  of  the 
monastery  on  the  rt. ;  but  visitors  are 
only  admitted  by  the  S.  gate  (ladies 
are  strictly  excluded),  from  a  road 
which  ascends  the  hill  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  farther  on  the  rt.  This  pre- 
cinct constitutes  the  whole  property 
of  the  once  opulent  community:  their 
lands  were  united  to  the  government 
domains.  The  Certosa  was  founded 
about  1341,  by  Nicolo  Acciaioli,  a 
Florentine,  Grand  Seneschal  of  Queen 
Giovanna  of  Naples.  Andrea  Orgagna 
was  the  architect;  and  wherever  the 
original  Gothic  remains  it  is  in  the 
grand  Florentine  style.  Acciaioli  re- 
quested permission  of  the  Republic  to 
fortify  his  monastery.  The  building 
crowns  a  beautiful  hill,  covered  with 
olive-trees  «iid  Nvasa,  vcl  'Cc^^  «ew^^ 
wed  b,  .V.  ^>^.W  .1  ^V.^^ 
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and  Oreve  torrents,  and  rising  nearly 
400  feet  above  them;  and  its  first 
aspect,  with  its  fine  Gothic  windows 
and  battlements,  is  much  more  that 
of  a  mediseval  fortress  than  of  a 
sacred  edifice.  The  church  is  dark  and 
grand.  The  series  of  paintings  from 
the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  by  Poccetti,  have 
m^t.  In  the  adjoining  chapel,  ^^delle 
reliquie"  are  also  frescos  by  him. 
The  stalls  for  the  monks  are  elegantly 
carved  and  inlaid,  and  the  rich  pave- 
ment is  kept  delicately  clean ;  and 
indeed,  considering  the  very  limited 
means  of  the  Carthusians,  the  place 
is  in  the  best  order.  Aroimd  the 
church,  on  the  rt.-hand  side,  is  a 
line  of  chapels  :  the  Capella  di  Santa 
Maria  is  nearly  unaltered;  the  style 
is  Italian-Gothic.  In  this  chapel  there 
are  a  good  painted  glass  window,  and 
several  interesting  paintings  of  the 
early  Florentine  school,  amongst  which 
two  or  three  by  Fra  Angelico.  The 
small  Chapel  of  St.  John  has  a  fine  mo- 
dern painting  of  the  saint  by  Benvenuti, 
A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  St.  Mary's 
chapel  to  the  subterranean  church,  which 
contains  th©  tombs  of  the  foimder 
and  his  family  :  that  of  Nicol5 
is  by  A,  Orgagna.  A  canopy,  sup- 
ported by  four  twisted  columns,  is 
placed  over  the  full-length  statue  of  the 
deceased.  He  is  in  full  armour;  the 
countenance  fine  and  expressive.  A 
long  inscription,  in  Gothic  capitals,  re- 
cords his  deeds,  Three  slab  tombs  be- 
neath, and  in  front  of  the  altar,  repre- 
sent his  father,  his  sister  Lapa,  and 
his  son  Lorenzo,  in  relief.  The  details 
of  the  costume  are  curious,  and  as 
perfect  as  when  they  left  the  sculp- 
tor's studio.  Lastly  is  the  tomb 
of  Cardinal  Angelo  Acciaoli,  pishop  of 
Ostia  (died  1409),  by  Dmatello:  the 
sculpture,  in  alto-rilievo,  is  most  ela- 
borate; the  border  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
added  by  Oiidiano  di  San  Qallo  long 
after,  which  surroimds  the  principid 
^gure,  is  very  beautiful.  The  Chapter- 
house, opening  from  a  passage  that  leads 
from  the  choir  to  the  great  cloister, 
is  disposed  and  decorated  as  a  chapel. 
Jt  oojjtams  the  monument  of  Leonardo 
ifuonafede  (died  1545),  by  Prancesco 
tfa  jSuh   Qalio  —a  beautiiVil  recumbeut 


figure,  in  bold  high  reliefs.  The 
Crucifixion  in  fresco,  by  Mariotto 
Alhertinelli,  the  pupil  of  Fra  Bar- 
tolommoo,  rivals  the  works  of  his 
master.  Many  of  the  paintings  of  the 
early  Florentine  school,  which  were 
formerly  in  the  Certosa,  have  been 
removed  to  the  Accademia  delle  Belle 
Arti. 

The  courts  and  cloisters  are  inter- 
esting. One  small  cloister  is  glazed 
with  stained  glass,  from  the  designs  of 
Giovanni  da  Udine.  It  consists  of 
tablets  of  the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  in- 
closed in  arabesques.  The  refectory 
is  a  fine  apartment,  with  a  pulpit  by 
if tno  da  Fiesole,  from  which  one  of  the 
monks  reads  to  the  rest  during  dinner, 
at  which  they  meet  only  on  Sundays; 
on  other  days  each  monk  dines  soli- 
tarily in  his  cell.  The  cells  are, 
according  to  the  rule,  small  detached 
houses.  In  front  of  the  church  is 
a  large  court  surrounded  by  apart- 
ments :  in  one,  over  the  door  of  which 
is  his  bust,  Pius  VI.  resided  for  some 
time,  when  removed  from  Rome  by 
the  French.  The  inner  cloister,  on 
which  the  cells  of  the  monks  open,  is 
a  fine  square  surrounded  by  porticos; 
the  centre  has  been  converted  into  the 
Campo  Santo,  or  burying-ground,  for 
the  monks.  There  were  lately  only 
24  inmates  in  the  establishment. 

A  small  contribution  may  be  dropped 
into  the  box  by  visitors  towards  the 
repairs  of  the  Certosa,  for  the  monks 
are  poor,  and  have  but  very  inadequate 
means  applicable  to  that  purpose. 

5  m.  beyond  the  Certosa,  following 
the  high  post-road  to  Siena  for  2  m.,  and 
then  crossing  to  the  1.  through  the  hilly 
country,  is  the  village  of  Tmpruneta, 
celebrated  for  its  sanctuary  and  its 
collegiatQ  church.  The  geologist  will 
find  much  to  interest  hun  here  ;  the 
hill  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  com- 
posed of  diallage  rocks  and  serpentine, 
which  have  been  raised  at  a  compa- 
ratively recent  period,  piercing  the 
stratified  secondary  limestone  ;  very 
curious  superpositions  of  the  serpen- 
tine may  be  seen  all  round  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village.  Copper-ore  has 
been  recently  discovered  in  it,  but  to 
I  no  profi.la.\>\e  feTt\«SL\.»    K  ^^H.  ^«»^  ol 
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coarse  pottery  ia  made  about  Impru- 
neta^  principally  large  oil-jars,  and  the 
tasteful  large  vases  for  flowers  and  green- 
house shrubs  so  much  in  use  in  the 
villas  about  Florence,  the  clay  being 
procured  from  the  argillaceous  beds  of 
the  Neocomian  limestone  near  the 
contact  with  the  serpentine. 

Porta  al  Frato. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Lung*  Amo 
Nuovo,  immediately  outside  the  new 
Porta  alle  Cascine,  are  the  celebrated 
pleasure-grounds  of  this  name,  rather 
unj  ustly  depreciated  by  travellers.  The 
name  of  Cascine  is  derived  from  the 
dairy  to  which  they  are  annexed.  They 
are  the  Hyde  Park  of  Florence  for  the 
display  of  fashionable  equipages  and 
equestrians.  Between  the  roads  which 
form  the  carriage -drive  and  the  Kail- 
way  are  plantations,  pastures  for  the 
cows,  and  a  race-course.  In  these  there 
is  nothing  remarkable;  but  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  is  magnificent.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  smnmer  the  fire- 
flies swarm  here  in  the  evenings,  and 
afford  a  curious  spectacle.  At  a  later 
period  x>f  the  year  they  ai-e  replaced  by 
glowworms,  which,  throughout  the 
Korth  of  Italy,  have  a  brilliancy  much 
exceeding  that  of  our  British  species. 

In  the  Cascine  (as  well  as  in  many 
parts  of  Florence)  you  are  beset  by 
the  flower-women  (Fioraje),  offering,  or 
rather  forcing  their  bouquets  upon  you. 
Their  practice  is,  if  you  will  permit 
them,  to  supply  you  with  flowers  dur- 
ing your  stay,  for  which  they  expect,  of 
course,  a  present  upon  your  departure. 
The  women  generally  wear  the  great 
flapping  round  hat,  often  wreathed 
with  artificial  flowers;  and,  on  festival 
days,  very  smart  aprons,  pearl  necklaces, 
and  all  sorts  of  tnnkets  and  finery. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  gate  is  the 
Villa  di  San  Donato,  the  property  of 
the  Russian  millionaire,  Demidoff,  cre- 
ated a  prince  by  the  late  Grand  Duke  ; 
the  grounds,  which  are  extensive  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  are  laid  out 
with  taste,  although  their  situation  in 
a  flat,  on  either  side  of  a  dusty  high 
road,  is  anything  but  picturesque; 
th^  contain  a   meaagerie,  artificial 


rivers,  very  extensive  hot  and  green 
houses  filled  with  the  rarest  plants 
and  in  the  finest  condition.  The  man- 
sion is  fitted  up  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  contains  a  large  collection 
of  modem  pictures,  arms,  statues,  and 
some  gaudy  decorations  in  Siberian 
malachite  from  the  owner's  mines  in 
the  Ural  Mountains.  There  has  always 
been  a  considerable  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining permission  to  enter  even  the 
grounds,  although  the  owner  seldom 
lives  here.  A  good  deal  of  the  gaudy 
furniture  and  paintings  have  been  re- 
moved, and  it  is  said  sold.  By  a  recent 
public  notice  the  Casino  is  no  longer  to 
be  visited  by  stratigers. 

10  m.  from  Florence,  on  the  old  road 
to  Pistoia,  is  Poggio  a  Cajano,  a  villa  of 
great  interest,  which  anciently  belonged 
to  the  Cancellieri  family  of  Pistoia.  As 
it  now  stands,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  who  employed  Giuli- 
ano  di  San  Gailo  as  his  architect.  The 
vaulting  of  the  principal  saloon  was 
considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  bold- 
ness. This  apartment  was  afterwards 
decorated  at  the  expense  of  Leo  X., 
who  employed  some  of  the  best  Flo- 
rentine artists  upon  the  frescos,  which- 
still  remain, — Andrea  del  Sarto,  FrarxAa- 
higiOf  and  Pontormo :  the  subjects  are 
all  classical,  but  applied,  though  with 
some  degree  of  straining,  to  the  history 
of  Lorenzo.  Here,  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1587,  expired  Francesco  I.,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  profligate 
Bianca  Capello.  Some  say  they  died  in 
consequence  of  partaking  of  the  poison 
which  they  had  prepared  for  their 
brother  Ferdinand,  who  succeeded  to 
the  Grand  Duchy.  Having  discovered, 
as  the  story  goes,  the  intended  trea- 
chery, he  drew  his  dagger,  and  com- 
pelled them  both  to  feed  upon  the 
fatal  viands.  This  seems,  however,  to 
be  a  fable ;  and  the  most  accredited 
opinion  is,  that  the  wretched  pair  died 
in  consequence  of  disease  brought  on 
by  their  excessive  intemperance.  Pog- 
gio a  Cajano  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  high  road. 

La  Petraja  di  Castello,  3^  m.  from 
Florence,  on  the  road  to  Prato,  for- 
merly a  stron^bftldVi^ViTkJSB^O'^^jj'wi  "C&A 
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fended,  in  1364,  against  the  Pisans 
and  the  bands  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  who,  at  that  period,  was  in 
the  service  of  the  enemies  of  Flo- 
rence. One  tower  of  the  castle  re- 
mains, but  modernised.  La  Petraja 
was  reduced  to  its  present  form  by 
Buontalenti,  and  was  one  of  the  Grand 
Ducal  summer  residences.  In  the 
j^rden  is  a  beautiful  fountain  in  the 
cinquecento  style,  surmounted  by  a 
lovely  Venus  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna. 
The  shady  plantations  of  cypresses,  the 
evergreen  oaks  and  laurels,  are  most 
luxuriant,  and  the  view  of  Florence, 
of  the  hilly  country  to  the  S.  of  it,  and 
the  Val  d'Amo,  completes  the  charm  of 
the  scene.  The  frescoes  by  //  Volter- 
rano,  in  the  loggia,  have  merit  as  works 
of  art,  and  are  interesting  on  account  of 
the  numerous  contemporary  portraits 
which  they  contain.  Amongst  the 
great  folks,  grand  dukes,  popes,  and 
cardinals,  we  again  meet  with  Tomaso 
Trafredi  the  dwarf.  Some  portions 
have  a  humorous  cast,  as,  for  example, 
a  half-drunken  German  landsknecht, 
keeping  back  the  crowd  from  the 
presence-chamber  of  Clement  VII. 
The  gardens  are  well  laid  out,  and  the 
florist  will  find  one  of  the  richest 
collections  of  ornamental  and  out-door 
plants  and  flowers  in  Italy.  Higher 
up  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  which 
Castello  stands  is  the 

Villa  di  Qiiarto,  also  a  fine  residence 
in  a  lovely  situation,  part  of  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  the  Medici.  It  stands 
.  near,  but  a  little  higher  up  the  hill,  than 
la  Petraja.  The  gardens  are  embellished 
with  fountains  fed  by  streams  which  de- 
scend from  Monte  Morello,  and  statues 
by  Ammanati;  one  colossal  figure  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  Apennines.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  Prince  Demidoff", 
About  2  J  m.  beyond  La  Petraja  are  the 
villa  and  celebrated  china  manufactory 
of  La  Doccia,  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  Ginori.  The  latter  will  be  well 
deserving  of  a  visit,  which  can  be  more 
easily  managed  from  the  Sesto  Station 
on  the  Maria  Antonia  Railway. 

Porta  San  Qallo, 

Outside  the  Porta  S.  Gallo,  and  close 
to  the  Mugnone  torrent,  is  a  handsome 


promenade,  well  planted  and  furnished 
with  seats  ;  it  is  much  frequented  in 
the  summer  season,  and  is  very  con- 
venient for  families  having  children, 
who  live  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Careggif  distant  3  m.,  built  by  Co- 
simo  Pater  Patriae,  from  the  designs  of 
Michelozzi,  is  unaltered  in  its  general 
outline  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  a  royal 
villa,  havingpassed  into  private  hands  in 
1 780.  It  has  great  interest,  from  having 
been  one  of  the  most  favourite  resi- 
dences of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent ;  and 
in  it  the  meetings  of  his  celebrated  Pla- 
tonic academy  were  held.  Here,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  the  supposed  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  and  death  of 
Plato,  the  members  held  their  sympo- 
sium; and  here  died  Cosimo  on  the 
1st  August,  1464,  and  Lorenzo  on  the 
8th  April,  1492,  shortly  after  his  me- 
morable interview  with  Savonarola.  Ca- 
reggi,  and  the  estates  around  it,  now 
belong  to  an  English  gentleman,  Mr. 
Sloane,  by  whom  the  gardens  have 
been  much  improved.  The  interior 
of  the  villa  had  been  entirely  modern- 
ized by  its  former  possessors,  and 
offers  few  souvenirs  of  the  great  men 
who  once  inhabited  it.  At  the  S.W. 
angle  is  a  handsome  terrace  or  loggia, 
suiTounded  by  Ionic  columns  sup- 
porting a  roof  on  which  are  some 
frescoes,  painted  by  Pontormo  and  Bron- 
zino  in  the  time  of  Alessandro  de* 
Medici  (1536).  The  view  over  the 
valley  of  Florence  from  this  spot  is 
very  beautiful.  The  present  enlightened 
owner  of  Careggi  is  collecting  a  series  of 
portraits  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
rendered  this  residence  of  the  Medicis 
so  celebrated,  and  has  already  had 
paintings  executed  by  eminent  artists 
of  Florence  of  subjects  connected  with 
their  history,  to  adorn  the  apartments 
in  which  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo 
lived  and  breathed  Ws  last. 

Higher  up  the  hill  is  the  Villa  Bel- 
vedere de*  Carreggi,  called  also  the  Villa 
Grd)ert^  in  a  commanding  situation,  and 
celebrated  for  the  splendid  panorama 
embraced  from  it  over  the  valley  of  the 
Amo  and  Florence.  It  has  also  lately 
become  the  property  of  Mr.  Sloane, 
"who  Yiaafttted\\.  "vx^^oy  Vvva.  ^wmmer  resi- 
dence during  \i\ie  \iQ\.\.ea\.  ^^i^ao^  o^i  '^Js^^ 
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year.  It  formed  a  portion  of  the  Me- 
dicis'  possessions.  Close  to  it  is  a  low 
building,  now  occupied  by  the  gar- 
dener, which  was  the  residence  of 
Harsilio  Ficino  during  the  latter  yejirs 
of  his  life.  Over  the  door  is  the  in- 
scription, DoMUS  PARVA  QUIES,  which 
may  date  from  the  time  of  the  philo- 
sopher, who  speaks  of  it  in  his  writings 
as  a  Paradise.  It  was  given  to  him  by 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  The  present 
owner  of  this  retreat  intends  to  fit  up 
the  cott^e  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of 
the  great  man  who  breathed  his  last 
beneath  its  roof. 

Between  Careggi  and  Fiesole  are  si- 
tuated several  handsome  villas, — that 
of  the  late  Madame  Catalani,  now 
Lavaggi ;  the  Villa  of  Lord  Noi*manby  ; 
the  Villa  Salviati,  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  villa  architecture  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  property  of  Signer  Mario,  the 
singer;  the  Villa  Palmieri,  celebrated 
by  Boccaccio;  and  at  the  base  of  the 
Hill  of  Fiesole,  the  Villa  Rinuccini ; 
the  Villa  Mozzi;  and  Villa  Guadagni, 
long  the  residence  of  Bartolommeo 
della  Scala,  the  historian  and  Secretary 
of  the  Republic. 

Two  carriage-roads  lead  to  Fiesole — 
one  from  the  Porta  a  Pint!,  and  the 
second  from  the  Porta  San  Gallo ;  the 
former  is  the  best:  the  two  roads  join 
at  the  Convent  of  San  Domenico,  from 
which,  until  recently,  the  road  was  no 
longer  practicable  for  any  wheeled  ve- 
hicle, but  there  is  now  an  excellent 
carriage-road  of  1^  m.  in  length,  made 
at  the  expense  or  the  city  of  Fiesole. 
In  England  we  should  have  formed  a 
joint-stock  company,  and  issued  shares 
to  raise  the  supplies :  the  Fesulans 
issued  titles  of  nobility.  They  possess 
a  Lihro  d*  OrOj  and  those  inscribed 
therein  acquire  the  rank  of  nobility. 
As  no  one  settled  in  Tuscany  could  be 
received  at  the  Grand  ucal  court  unless 
he  was  nobler  there  was  a  most  ample 
demand  for  the  title  from  the  native  and 
foreign  bourgeoisie  of  Florence.  Mar- 
quises, counts,  and  barons,  who  paid 
various  sums,  300  dollars  and  upwards, 
for  their  patents,  were  created  by 
dosens.  We  regret  to  add  that,  both 
here  and  elsewhere  in  Tuscany,  several 
Eij^liBbrnmi  have  been  amongst  the 


purchasers    of    such    fiivolous    dis- 
tinctions. 

The  road  is  most  lovely  as  it  winds 
up  the  hill  bordered  by  gardens  and 
villas.  From  Florence  to  the  top  is 
about  an  hour's  drive. 

The  Dominican  convent,  where  this 
road  commences,  was  founded  in  1406. 
The  church  is  attributed  to  Brunei- 
leschi;  but  if  so  it  is  not  in  his  best 
manner,  and  has  been  much  altered, 
though  in  good  repair.  In  the  chapter- 
house is  a  picture  by  Fra  Angelico,  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  Saints,  in- 
jured by  repainting.  The  Crucifixion, 
in  the  former  refectory,  has  been 
entirely  painted  over.  After  passing 
San  Domenico  the  new  road  strikes 
off  to  the  rt.,  passing  under  the 
cypress  woods  of  La  Doccia,  beyond 
which  we  see  the  first  fragments  of  the 
so-called  Cyclopean  or  polygonal  walls 
of  Eti*uscan  Fiesole  on  the  rt.  The 
pedestrian  however  will  do  well  to  fol- 
low the  old  and  more  direct  path  from 
S.  Domenico,  which  passes  near  the 

Villa  Mozzi  (now  the  property  of  Mr. 
William  Spence),  erected  by  Cosimo  il 
Vecchio.  This  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Florence.  In  ancient 
times,  the  grounds  of  this  villa  are 
said  to  have  been  chosen  by  Catiline 
as  a  place  of  deposit  for  his  treasures. 
He  flew  to  Fiesole  on  quitting  Rome, 
the  leader  of  a  desperate  cause  ;  and 
was  defeated  near  Pistoia.  In  1829  a 
treasure  of  about  100  pounds  of  Roman 
silver  money,  all  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  was  found  in 
the  garden.  This  villa  continued  iii 
the  possession  of  the  Medici  family, 
and  here  the  Pazzi  intended  to  have 
carried  their  conspu-acy  into  execution 
in  1478.  Lorenzo  ever  retained  a 
predilection  for  this  villa,  and  the 
terrace  still  remains,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  his  favourite  walk.  Plea- 
sant gardens  and  walks  bordered  by 
cypresses  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
spot,  from  which  a  splendid  view  of 
Florence  encircled  by  its  amphitheatre 
of  mountains  is  obtained.  Hallam  haa 
described  the  scene  in  lan^ua^ft  ao  j 
.poet\c»\  Mid  ^ft\.  %Q  \>^Mi«&N\S.  ^3s^ 
\truo,  \ii!BA.  -w^  ^N^  >JJaa  \jwN'^«t  *«<• 
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pleasure  of  coxklparing  it  with  the 
view  which  he  will  have  before  him: 
— "  In  a  yilla  overhanging  the  towers 
of  Florence^  on  the  steep  slope  of  that 
lofty  hill  crowned  by  the  mother  city, 
the  ancient  Fiesole,  in  gardens  which 
TtiUy  might  have  envied,  with  Ficino, 
Landino,  and  Politian  at  his  side,  he 
delighted  his  hours  of  leisure  with  the 
beautiful  visions  of  Platonic  philosophy, 
for  which  the  summer  stillness  of  an 
Italian  sky  appears  the  most  congenial 
accompaniment. 

"  Never  could  the  sympathies  of  the 
soul  with  outward  nature  be  more  finely 
touched;  never  could  more  striking 
suggestions  be  presented  to  the  phllo- 
sopher  and  the  statesman.  Florence 
lay  beneath  them,  not  with  all  the 
magnificence  that  the  later  Medici  have 
given  her,  but,  thanks  to  the  piety  of 
former  times,  presenting  almost  as 
varied  an  outline  to  the  sky.  One 
man,  the  wonder  of  Cosmo*s  age,  Bru- 
nelleschi,  had  crowned  the  beautiful 
city  with  the  vast  dome  of  its  cathedral, 
a  structure  unthoughtof  in  Italy  before, 
and  rarely  since  surpassed.  It  seemed, 
amidst  clustering  towers  of  inferior 
churches,  an  emblem  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  under  its  supreme  head; 
like  Rome  itself,  imposing,  unbroken, 
unchangeable,  radiating  in  equal  ex- 
pansion to  every  part  of  the  earth, 
and  directing  its  convergent  curves  to 
heaven.  Round  this  were  numbered,  at 
unequal  heights,  the  Baptistery,  with 
its  gates  worthy  of  Paradise;  the  tall 
and  richly  decorated  belfiry  of  Giotto; 
the  church  of  the  Carmine  with  the 
frescoes  of  Masaccio;  those  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  beautiful  as  a  bride,  of 
Santa  Croce,  second  only  in  magni- 
ficence to  the  cathedral,  and  of  St. 
Mark;  the  San  Spirito,  another  great 
monument  of  the  genius  of  Brunel- 
leschi;  the  numerous  convents  that 
rose  within  the  walls  of  Florence,  or 
were  scattered  immediately  about  them. 
From  these  the  eye  might  turn  to  the 
trophies  of  a  republioaa  government 
that  was  rapidly  giving  way  before  the 
citizen  prinoe  who  now  surveyed  them; 
the  Palaxso  Veochio,  in  whi9h  the  sig- 
jJuozy  of  Floreaoe  held  their  councils, 
^luaod  by  the  Ouelph  arktooncy,  the 


exclusive  but  not  tyrannous  faction 
that  long  swayed  the  city;  or  the  new 
and  unfinished  palace  which  Brunel- 
leschi  had  designed  for  one  of  the  Pitti 
family  before  they  fell,  as  others  had 
already  done,  in  the  fhiitless  struggle 
against  the  house  of  Medici,  itself  des- 
tined to  become  the  abode  of  the  vic- 
torious race,  and  to  perpetuate,  by 
retaining  its  name,  the  revolutions  that 
had  raised  them  to  power." 

"The  prospect,  from  an  elevation, 
of  a  great  city  in  its  silence,  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  as  well  as  beautiful 
we  ever  behold.  But  far  more  must 
it  have  brought  home  seriousness  to 
the  mind  of  one  who,  by  the  force  of 
events,  and  the  generous  ambition  of 
his  family,  and  his  own,  was  involved 
in  the  dangerous  necessity  of  governing 
without  the  right,  and,  as  far  as  might 
be,  without  the  semblance,  of  power; 
one  who  knew  the  vindictive  and  un- 
scrupulous hostility  which,  at  home 
and  abroad,  he  had  to  encounter.  If 
thoughts  like  these  could  bring  a  cloud 
over  the  brow  of  Lorenzo,  unfit  for  the 
object  he  sought  in  that  retreat,  he 
might  restore  its  serenity  by  other 
scenes  which  his  garden  commanded. 
Mountains  bright  with  various  hues, 
and  clothed  with  wood,  bounded  the 
horizon,  and,  on  most  sides,  at  no 
great  distance;  but  embosomed  in  these 
were  other  villas  and  domains  of  his 
own:  while  the  level  country  bore 
witness  to  his  agricultural  improve- 
ments, the  classic  diversion  of  a  states- 
man's cares.  The  same  curious  spirit 
which  led  him  to  fill  his  garden  at 
Carreggi  with  exotic  flowers  of  the 
East — the  first  instance  of  a  botanical 
collection  in  Europe — had  introduced 
a  new  animal  from  the  same  regions. 
Herds  of  buffaloes,  since  naturalized 
in  Italy,  whose  dingy  hide,  bent  neck, 
curved  horns,  and  lowering  aspect, 
contrasted  with  the  greyish  hue  and 
full  mild  eye  of  the  Tuscan  oxen, 
pastured  in  the  valley,  down  which  the 
yellow  Amo  steals  silently  through  its 
long  reaches  to  the  sea."  —  Hallam*s 
Hist,  of  Literature, 

Not  far  distant  is  a  monument  with 
an  iDBcription,  which,    if  construed 
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upon    the   very    "Sasso"  whereupon 


those  who  suffered  "per  man'  della 
crudele  Fesulea  gente"  expired  as 
martyrs.  Here,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, St.  Romulus,  the  patron  of  Fie- 
sole, suffered  martyrdom.  There  are 
several  fine  bursts  of  view  into  the 
valley  below.  The  villa  Salviati  is  the 
most  prominent  object;  the  beautiful 
Villa  Rinuccini,  formerly  laid  out 
as  an  English  park,  but  now  turned 
into  culture ;  the  Villa  dei  Tre  Visi, 
once  belonging  to  the  Palmieris, 
and  lately  bequeathed  to  the  Grand 
Ducal  family  by  an  English  lady, 
which  Boccaccio  made  the  retreat  of 
the  fair  story-tellers  in  the  pestilence 
of  1348,  may  also  be  from  here  dis- 
tinguished. 

Before  reaching  the  Villa  Mozzi  is  the 
Villa  Vitelli,  founded  by  Giovanni  de' 
Medici,  and  a  little  further  on  the 
Chapel  of  St,  Ansano.  It  was  restored 
by  Bandini,  the  librarian,  and  appears 
to  have  been  served  by  his  brother: 
their  tombs  are  within.  The  dwelling 
of  the  priest  adjoins,  commanding  a 
delightful  view.  Within  the  chapel 
are  eight  saints  attributed  to  Cimabue. 
On  the  right  of  the  ascent,  and  border- 
ing the  carriage-road,  are  the  shady 
woods  of  the  suppressed  convent  of 
San  Francesco,  now  La  Doccia  di 
Fiesole,  one  of  the  most  agreeably 
situated  villas  about  Florence. 

We  now  reach  Fiesole. — The  ground- 
plan  of  this  city  is  an  irregular  paral- 
lelogram, rising  and  falling  with  the 
inequality  of  9ie  ground.  The  long 
and  almost  unbroken  line  of  Etruscan 
wall  towards  the  north  is  the  portion 
which  has  suffered  least  from  time  or 
violence.  We  descend  to  the  best 
preserved  portion  of  it  by  the  road  that 
passes  behind  the  Duomo,  and  the  ram- 
part may  be  here  contemplated  in  all  its 
rude  magnifioence.  The  huge  stones 
of  which  the  city  wall  is  composed 
are  somewhat  irregular  in  shape  and 
imequal  in  size,  seldom  assuming  a  poly- 
gonal form.  The  form  of  the  masses  em- 
ployed in  the  so-called  Cyclopean"  con- 
structions varies  with  the  geological 
nature  of  the  rock  employed.  In  all 
the  Etruscan  and  Pelasgic  towns,  it  is 
found  that,  when  the  sandstone  was 


used,  the  form  of  the  stones  has  been 
parallelipipedal,  or  nearly  so,  as  at 
Fiesole  and  Cortona;  whereas,  where 
limestone  was  the  subjacent  rook,  the 
polygonal  construction  alone  is  met 
with,  as  at  Cossa,  Roselle,  Segni,  Alatri, 
Ferentino,  &c. :  and  the  same  observa- 
tion will  be  foimd  to  apply  to  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  in  a  marked 
degree  to  the  Cyclopean  constructions 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  even  to 
the  fEUT-distant  edifices  raised  by  the 
Peruvian  Incas.  Sometimes  the  pieces 
of  rock  are  dovetailed  into  each  other : 
others  stand  joint  above  joint.  No 
projection,  or  work  advancing  beyond 
the  line  of  the  wall,  appears  in  the 
original  structure.  A  small  and  simple 
arch,  the  only  fragment  remaining  of  a 
gateway,  which  was  about  the  centre 
of  the  northern  wall,  existed  until 
1849,  when  it  was  most  wantonly 
pulled  down,  and  the  fine  blocks 
of  stone  from  it  used  in  the  repairs 
of  some  adjoining  farm -buildings. 
There  are  various  holes  and  aper- 
tures in  different  parts  of  the  walls, 
which,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases, 
have  given  much  employment  to  the 
conjectures  of  the  antiquary.  Some 
of  them  may  result  from  the  mechani- 
cal contrivances  used  in  raising  the 
massy  blocks  of  which  the  structure 
is  composed :  some  may  possibly  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  attacks  of  the 
besieger;  and  some  as  the  outlet  of 
drains. 

The  site  of  the  fortress  or  acropolis 
of  the  Etruscan  city,  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  1000  ft.  above  Florence,  is 
now  covered  by  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery, which,  from  its  site,  well  de- 
serves a  visit.  Fragments  of  the  foim- 
dations  are  occasionally  brought  to 
light  by  excavations,  and  more  exten- 
sive remains  existed  until  of  late  years. 
Before  reaching  the  convent  is  the  very 
ancient  Church  of  St.  Alexander.  The 
nave  is  flanked  by  18  columns  of  ci- 
poUino,  1 5  of  which  are  perfectly  pre- 
served, with  Ionic  capitals  and  bases 
in  white  marble,  of  Roman  workman- 
ship. This  ch.  had  the  title  of  a  Basilica, 
and  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  one. 
An  altar  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  but  of 
which  the  iaacTvi^^iQiTx  Vs^  \cc«aiC2ksaXfi^\s<^ 
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a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  which  Btands 
near  the  entrance,  and  certain  ancient 
cisterns  discovered  in  1814  in  front  of 
the  building,  but  since  covered  up,  are 
adduced  by  the  learned  Inghirami  in 
support  of  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  building.  This  church 
was  dismantled  by  Leopold  I.  in  1784. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  and  the  rich  pave- 
ment were  removed,  and  the  space 
within  the  walls  converted  into  a  pub- 
lic cemetery.  The  building  continued 
in  this  state  till  1814-1818,  when,  at 
the  instigation  of  Bishop  Tommasi,  it 
was  restored  to  divine  worship.  But 
the  repairs  which  were  needful  for  this 
purpose  have,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
prived the  edifice  of  its  original  cha- 
racter. 

Some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
constitute  all  the  remaining  vestiges 
of  the  edifices  of  the  ancient  citv, 
whether  of  the  Roman  or  of  the 
Etruscan  age,  excepting  some  frag- 
ments employed  in  the  construction 
of  other  buildings,  and  the  relics  which 
have  be^n  from  time  to  time  discovered 
underground.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable is  a  bas-relief  representing  an 
augur,  now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence. 
The  Fesulans  were  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  augury,  and  are  so  described 
by  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  478)  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  nations  assembled 
at  the  battle  of  Cannae;  and  hence,  the 
monument  possesses  peculiar  interest. 
The  theatre  was  dug  out  in  1 809,  at 
the  expense  of  a  spirited  foreigner, 
the  Baron  Schellersheim,  a  Prussian. 
Large  and  perfect  portions  of  the  outer 
wall,  and  of  the  semicircular  space 
for  the  spectators,  were  then  brought 
to  light;  but,  excepting  some  small 
portions,  have  since  been  again  covered 
with  earth  or  destroyed. 

TheDucymOj  or  cathedral,  whose  inter- 
nal arrangement  resembles  a  good  deal 
that  of  S.  Miniato  al  Monte,  was  begun 
in  1028  by  the  then  Bishop  Jacopo  il 
Bavaro,  and  is  rude  in  its  constriction. 
The  pillars  are  built  up  of  small  courses : 
some  have  ancient  Composite  capi- 
tals, inartistically  placed  upon  shafts 
of  Jailer  diameter  than  themselves  ; 
others  are  in  a  barbaroua  mediaeval 
^^jr/e.     The  crypt  ia  in  great  measure 


unaltered.  Some  parts  of  the  building 
are  of  as  late  a  date  aa  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century.  Th«  frescoes,  by 
Ferrucci,  representing  incidents  from 
the  life  of  St.  Romulus,  are  much  de- 
faced. In  the  chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the 
choir  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Salutati 
(ob.  1465)  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  sur- 
mounted by  his  bust,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable specimens  of  sculpture  of  the 
15th  century;  it  is  certified  by  the  in- 
scription, "opus  Mini  1466:"  and 
opposite  to  it,  and  over  the  altar,  a  fine 
bas-relief,  by  the  same  artist,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin,  St.  Remigius,  and 
St.  Leonard,  with  our  Saviour  and  St. 
John  in  the  foreground,  forming  as 
beautiful  a  group  as  was  ever  cut  out 
of  marble  ;  over  it  is  a  fine  bust  of 
Christ. 

The  humble  Palazzo  del  Commune  is 
decorated,  according  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom, with  the  arms  of  the  succes- 
sive Podestks.  This  building,  the 
churches,  the  Episcopal  seminary,  and 
some  few  lowly  dwelling-houses  round 
the  Piazza,  occupying  probably  the  site 
of  the  ancient  forum,  compose  the  city 
of  Fiesole. 

The  views  from  here  are  peculiarly 
fine.  On  the  north  we  see  the  valley 
of  the  Mugnone.  On  this  side,  and  just 
below  the  height,  is  the  villa  of  Sci- 
pione  Ammirato,  the  Florentine  his- 
torian. Here  many  of  his  celebrated 
works  were  composed.  Towards  the 
south,  taking  our  station  either  in  the 
Piazza,  or  on  the  more  elevated  point 
of  the  Franciscan  convent,  we  command 
the  central  Val  d*  Amo,  from  its  eastern 
extremity  to  the  gorge  of  the  Gonfolina, 
by  which  it  communicates  with  the  Val 
d'Amo  di  Sotto,  with  Florence  as  the 
main  object  in  the  rich  landscape 
below. 

To  the  E.  of  Fiesole,  and  on  the 
.prolongation  of  the  ridge  on  which  it  is 
situated,  is  the  Monte  Ceceri,  celebrated 
for  its  extensive  quarries  of  pietra  se- 
rena,  a  variety  of  sandstone,  which  has 
furnished  the  material  for  the  principal 
edifices  of  the  Tuscan  capital.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  Monte 
Ceceri  is  still  more  extensive  than  that 
from  the  ancient  citadel  of  Fiesole. 
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from  the  road  on  the  rt.,  opposite  the 
church  of  St.  Domenico,  will  lead  the 
traveller  to  the  Badia  Fiesolana,  con- 
sidered by  tradition  as  the  site  of 
the  primitive  cathedral  of  Fieaole. 
In  1462  Cosimo  de'  Medici  employed 
Bnmelleschi  to  build  the  church  and 
monastery  which  now  exist.  The  con- 
ventual portion  of  the  building  is  a 
fine  monument  of  his  skill.  The  cloister 
is  elegant.  The  church  is  not  large, 
"but  well  proportioned.  It  has  been 
plundered  of  almost  all  its  works  of 
art,  excepting  some  inlayings  in  pietra 
duroy  and  a  bas-relief  by  Desiderio  da 
Settignano.  The  facade  of  the  older 
church,  in  the  style  of  the  13th  century, 
in  black  and  white  marble,  remains. 
Cosimo  would  not  allow  it  to  be  altered. 
This  monastery  was  suppressed  by  Leo- 
pold I.,  and,  after  many  changes,  was 
converted  into  a  printing-office  and 
lithographic  establishment,  founded  by 
the  learned  Inghirami,  under  the  name 
of  Tipografia  Fiesolana,  and  where, 
during  his  lifetime,  were  published  his 
principal  works  upon  Etruscan  antiqui- 
ties. Crossing  the  bridge  over  the 
Mugnone,  a  level  road,  skirted  by  villas 
and  villages,  along  the  rt.  bank  of  that 
river,  leads  to  the  Porta  S.  Qallo. 

Porta  a  Pmtu 

The  most  convenient  road  to  Fiesole 
leads  from  here  :  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  gate,  along  the  first  road 
on  the  rt.,  is  the  Protestant  Cemetery, 
which  will  merit  a  visit  from  the 
English  traveller  :  it  is  well  kept, 
imder  the  direction  of  a  managing 
committee  composed  of  Swiss,  German, 
and  English  Protestant  gentlemen. 
It  is  principally  tenanted  by  our 
countrymen,  over  whose  remains  are 
erected  some  handsome  monuments  ; 
the  charges  for  interment  are  moderate, 
and  the  regulations,  as  regards  poor 
Protestants,  liberal.  In  the  centre 
is  a  high  marble  column,  erected  by 
King  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  in 
1857,  with  the  very  appropriate  in- 
scription from  our  Burial  Service, 
**Je  Buis  la  Resurrection  et  la  Vie: 
celul  qui  croit  en  moi  vivra  quand 
mSme  il  serait  mart"    The  gate  ia 


generally  closed,  but  the  Custode  will 
be  found  on  ringing  tl\e  bell  at  the 
Cemetery,  or  at  the  shop  near  it. 

A  little  further  on  is  the  Cemetery 
of  the  religious  congregation  of  La 
Misericordia,  and  the  road  from  thence 
to  Fiesole  is  lined  with  villas  of  the 
Florentine  nobility  imtil  it  reaches  the 
church  and  convent  of  S.  Domenico. — 
(p.  199,) 


Excursion  to  the  Sanctuaries  of 
Vallombrosa,  La  Vernia,  and 
Camaldoli. 

Florence  to  Vallombrosa,  20  Eng,  m. 

By  Railway  to  Pontassieve,  20  kil. ; 
or  by  the  carriage-road:  leaving  Flo- 
rence by  the  Porta  alia  Croce,  the 
road  runs  parallel  to  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Arno,  as  far  as  Pontassieve,  12 
m.  distant  from  Florence.  1  m.  from 
the  city  the  road  passes  close  to  the 
church  of  St.  Salvi  on  the  1.,  in  the 
refectory  of  which  is  Andrea  del  Sarto*s 
celebrated  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper; 
and  2  m.,  through  Rovezzano.  2  m. 
farther  on  is  the  Stat,  of  Campiobbi ; 
and  5  m.  beyond  this  is  Pontassieve, 
from  which  good  roads  branch  off 
to  Arezzo  on  one  side,  and  to  Forli 
on  the  other.  At  Pontassieve  light 
carriages  may  be  procured,  by  which 
the  traveller  can  proceed  nearly  all 
the  way  to  Vallombrosa,  a  preferable 
arrangement  to  taking  a  heavy  car- 
riage from  Florence,  and  which  cannot 
proceed-  beyond  Pelago.  On  leaving 
Pontassieve  the  river  Sieve  is  crossed, 
which  rises  in  that  part  of  the  Apen- 
nines where  they  are  traversed  by  the 
post-road  between  Bologna  and  Flo- 
rence. About  1  mile  beyond  Pontas- 
sieve the  road  to  Pelago  and  Vallom- 
brosa, which  is  practicable  for  carriages, 
strikes  off  on  the  1.  from  the  high-road 
to  Arezzo,  and  begins  to  ascend  the 
mountains  towards  the  monastery, 
which  is  now  in  full  view.  There  is  a 
fair  village  inn  at  Pelago,  5  m.  from 
Pontassieve;  but  it  is  advisable  for  a 
party  vibic^  vcis\\3A'e»  \ej^\^"ek  \m  x«?>R5si. 
\t\i©  iixoiiaa\.^r3  \i^iox<8i  ^a:^*    'XNv^  x«^i6^ 
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for  heavy  carriages  ends  at  Pelago,  and 
the  traveller  must  take  to  a  light 
vehicle  of  the  country,  to  saddle,  or 
-walking.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  Pelago 
is  Patemo,  a  sort  of  grange  belonging  to 
the  monks  of  Vallombrosa,  from  wmch 
there  is  a  picturesque  view  of  the  dark 
deep  valley,  and  of  the  Ellero  tor- 
rent at  the  bottom.  Farther  on  is 
the  hamlet  of  Tosi,  and  beyond  a 
stone  cross,  from  which  the  view  is 
splendid,  and  from  which  an  hour's  walk 
will  bring  us  to  the  convent.  Beck- 
ford,  who  visited  the  convent  in  the 
third  week  of  October,  says,  "After 
ascending  a  tedious  while,  we  began  to 
feel  the  wind  blow  sharply  from  the 
peaks  of  the  mountains,  and  to  hear 
the  murmur  of  the  groves  of  pine.  A 
paved  path  leads  across  them,  quite 
darkened  by  boughs  which,  meeting 
over  our  heads,  cast  a  gloom  and  chil- 
liness below We  galloped  on, 

and  entered  a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
lawns  and  meadows  surrounded  by 
thick  woods  beautifully  green.  The 
steep  cliffs  and  mountains  which  guard 
this  retired  valley  are  clothed  with 
beech  to  their  very  summits;  and  on 
their  slopes,  whose  smoothness  and 
verdure  equal  our  English  pastures, 
were  dispersed  large  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  herbage,  moistened  by  streams 
which  fall  from  the  eminences,  has 
never  been  known  to  fade ;  thus,  whilst 
the  chief  part  of  Tuscany  is  parched  by 
the  heats  of  summer,  these  upland 
meadows  retain  the  freshness  of  spring. 
I  regretted  not  having  visited  them 
sooner,  as  autumn  had  already  made 
great  havoc  among  the  foliage.  Showers 
of  leaves  blew  full  in  our  faces  as  we 
rode  towards  the  convent,  placed  at  an 
extremity  of  the  vale,  and  sheltered  by 
firs  and  chestnuts  towering  one  above 
another."  These  forests  produce  a 
considerable  revenue  to  the  monks, 
who  cut  down  the  oldest  trees,  and 
plant  others  in  their  stead.  Here  may 
be  seen  magnificent  specimens  of  the 
fir  tribe.  Up  to  about  a  mile 
from  the  summit  chestnuts,  oaks,  and 
beech  are  seen,  justifying  Milton's 
Bimile,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been 
called  in  question  on  the  ground  that, 
tlie  forest  conaiating  entirely  of  fir, 


it  could  not  be  true  that  the  rebel 

angels 

"lay  entranced, 
Thick  as  autnmnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa,  nrhere  the  Etrarian  shades. 
High  overarched,  embower." 

Four  miles  beyond  Paterno,   after 

passing  through  a  fine  forest  of  pines, 

the  traveller  arrives  at  the  Santtiario  of 

Vallombrosa : — 

*'  Cosl  fa  nominata  nna  badia, 
Ricca  e  bella,  ne  men  religiosa 
E  COTtese  a  chiunque  vi  venia." 

OrL  Fur.  can.  22,  st.  36. 

Vallombrosa  was  anciently  called 
Acqua  Bella.  The  monastery  was 
founded  in  the  11th  century  by  S. 
Giovanni  Gualberto.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  lord  of  Petroio  in  Val-di-pesa, 
the  head  of  a  noble  and  rich  family  in 
Florence :  and,  though  piously  brought 
up,  gave  himself  in  his  youth  to  dis- 
sipation and  the  pleasures  of  the 
world.  His  brother  Hugh  having  been 
killed  by  some  person  of  good  birth, 
Giovanni  Gualberto  considered  himself 
bound  to  avenge  his  brother's  death. 
Returning  from  S.  Miniato  al  Monte 
to  Florence,  on  Good  Friday,  accom- 
panied by  a  troop  of  armed  followers, 
Gualberto  met  the  author  of  his  bro- 
ther's death  in  a  narrow  road,  where 
there  was  no  escape.  As  Gualberto 
was  going  to  kill  him,  he  threw  himself 
at  Gualberto's  feet,  and,  extending  his 
arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  besought 
his  adversary  to  call  to  mind  the 
events  commemorated  on  that  day. 
Gualberto,  being  struck  by  the  appeal, 
forgave  his  enemy,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  church  of  S.  Miniato,  where 
upon  their  appearance  before  the  cruci- 
fix, the  figure  of  our  Saviour  inclined 
his  head  to  Gualberto,  who  thereupon 
became  a  monk  of  the  adjoining  monas- 
tery. Finding  the  abbot  simoniacal, 
he  left  the  monastery  with  another 
monk,  and  being  pleased  with  the 
hermitage  of  Camaldoli,  wliich  they 
visited,  he  retired  into  the  solitude  of 
Vallombrosa,  and  there  shortly  after- 
wards founded  an  order  according  to 
the  rule  of  S.  Benedict.  The  institu- 
tion received  the  approbation  of  Alex- 
ander II.  in  1070,  and  Gualberto 
became  the  first  abbot.  He  died 
^  12  July,  101^,  at.  thft  *ge  of  74;  and 
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in  1193  was  canonized.  His  life  was 
written  by  Jerome,  a  monk  of  Val- 
lombrosa,  in  1480,  with  an  account  of 
the  miracles,  the  performance  of  which 
had  by  that  time  been  assigned  to  him 
by  tradition.  The  monks  of  Vallom- 
brosa  wore  originally  a  grey  habit;  in 
1500  they  adopted  brown.  The  order 
took  its  name  from  the  place  of  its  in- 
stitution, and  was  the  first  which  ad- 
mitted lay  brethren.  It  never  became 
very  numerous  or  acquired  much  im- 
portance. The  site,  as  well  as  a  vast 
extent  of  land  round  the  monastery, 
was  granted  by  Ita,  the  abbess  of  S. 
Ilario,  on  condition  that  she  and  her 
successors  should  appoint  the  superior. 
But  owing  to  the  loose  observance  of 
their  vows  by  the  nuns  of  that  con- 
vent, they  were  in  1255  removed  by 
Pope  Alexander  IV.  to  another  estab- 
lishment, and  their  connexion  with 
Vallombrosa  ceased.  The  monastery 
became  very  rich  from  endowments  by 
the  Countess  Matilda  and  others;  and 
in  1637  the  present  extensive  build- 
ings were  erected.  It  was  a  great 
place  of  refuge  for  persecuted  ecclesi- 
astics during  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
the  French. 

Ajnong  the  remarkable  men  who 
have  been  monks  of  Vallombrosa,  was 
Guido  Arethio,  who  was  a  member  of 
this  house  when  he  fii*st  became  known 
as  a  writer  upon  music  in  the  early 
part  of  the  11th  centy.  After  having 
visited  Rome  twice,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  John  XIX.  and  XX.,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  abbot  of  a  mo- 
nastery at  Ferrara  to  settle  there. 
Some  writers  have  ascribed  to  Guido 
the  invention  of  the  counterpoint, 
which  is  scarcely  less  absurd  than  as- 
cribing the  invention  of  a  language  to 
any  individual.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  he  was  the  first  person  to  use,  or 
recommend  the  use  of,  "lines"  and 
"spaces"  for  musical  notation.  But 
he  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  un- 
doubted inventor  of  what  is  techni- 
cally called  the  "scale"  or  "gamme." 
Having  observed  that  the  music  then 
in  use  to  the  following  Hymn  to  John 
the  Baptist,  by  Paulus  Diaconus  (eighth 
century),  ascended  upon  the  first  syl- 
lable of  each  half-line  in  an  uninter- 


rupted series  of  six  sounds  (hexachord), 
he  adapted  these  six  syllables  to  repre- 
sent the  six  sounds : — 

Ut  queant  laxis  resonare  fibris 
ilftra  gestorum/amuli  tuorum, 
Soive  poUati  /abii  reatum 

Sancte  Johannes! 

The  syllable  Do  was  substituted  for 
Ut,  and  Si  added,  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  ch^u•ch  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  well  designed:  decorated 
with  gilt  stuccos,  fine  marbles,  and 
paintings  in  oil  and  fresco.  Off"  the 
left  transept  is  a  chapel,  entered  by 
a  fine  arch,  in  which,  behind  the 
altar,  of  fine  marble,  is  a  choir 
where  service  is  performed  once  a 
year.  The  sacristy  is  lined  with 
presses  of  elegant  sculpture  in  chest- 
nut-wood. The  convent,  which  forms 
a  quadrangle,  is  spacious,  and  presents 
a  noble  aspect;  and,  as  well  as  every- 
thing it  contains,  has  the  appeai*ance 
of  opulence  and  comfort.  The  refec- 
tory is  capable  of  accommodating  200 
persons  at  table.  There  is  a  smaller 
apartment  for  the  retinue  of  persons  of 
rank.  Adjoining  this  second  refectory 
is  a  spacious  hall,  containing  paintings, 
and  a  well-built  kitchen,  in  which 
everything  requisite  for  cooking  is 
to  be  found.  The  upper  part  of  the 
convent  contains  the  dormitories,  and 
the  library,  which  once  possessed  some 
very  valuable  manuscripts  and  rare 
books ;  but  the  French  on  suppressing 
the  convent  despoiled  the  collection  of 
all  that  was  valuable,  and  carried  off 
some  of  the  finest  paintings  and  a 
collection  of  natural  history.  There 
is  a  building  called  the  Foresteria 
for  the  reception  of  strangers,  upon 
whom  it  is  the  duty  of  one  of  the 
monks  to  attend.  Gentlemen  are  pro- 
vided with  comfortable  beds  in  the 
convent,  but  ladies,  who  are  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  it,  have  apartments 
assigned  to  them  in  this  building. 
No  charge  is  made  upon  the  traveller : 
the  usual  mode  of  remuneration  being 
to  give  to  the  monk  who  attends  upon 
strangers  a  sum  of  money  (a  scudo  for 
each  person  will  be  a  fair  remunera- 
tion), requesting  him  to  distributA  ^ 
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At  a  short  distance  from  tlie  large 
convent  is  the  Paradisino,  or  Celle,  a 
small  convent  built  on  the  summit  of 
an  isolated  rock,  about  250  ft.  higher 
up.  A  rough  path  leads  to  it.  At 
the  foot  of  the  rock  runs  the  small 
torrent  Vicana,  coming  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  glen,  and  forming  at  this 
spot  a  pretty  cascade.  In  this  smaller 
convent  or  hermitage  are  a  well-built 
chapel,  several  dormitories,  and  two 
oratories :  above  it  a  handsome  gallery, 
which  kioks  down  into  the  chapel, 
hung  with  paintings  done  by  an  Eng- 
lishman of  the  name  of  Henry  Hug- 
ford,  who,  after  a  long  residence  at 
Florence,  sought  an  asylum  here, 
and  is  known  as  the  reviver  and 
improver  of  the  manufacture  of 
scagliola.  From  the  windows  most 
extensive  views  open  over  the  valley 
of  the  Amo  to  Florence,  and,  when 
the  weather  is  clear,  even  to  the  sea 
in  the  direction  of  I^eghorn.  This 
fine  prospect  becomes  still  more  mag- 
nificent a  little  before  sunset.  More 
extensive  views  may  be  obtained  by 
ascending  Monte  Riscdaj  or,  still  bet- 
ter, from  the  Monte  Catasta  (4700  ft.), 
or  the  Varco  di  Pietarello  (4982  ft.),  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  chain  of  the  Prato 
Magno,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Paradisino. 

Vallombrosa  to  La  Vernia,  27  m.  Per- 
sons who  intend  to  visit  La  Vernia 
and  Camaldoli,  and  have  come  as 
far  as  Pelago  in  a  carriage,  will  do 
well  to  direct  it  to  meet  them  again 
at  the  Osteria  delta  Consuma,  which 
is  on  the  high  road  from  Pontas- 
sieve  to  Prato  Vecchio  and  Bibbiena, 
near  the  summit  of  this  ridge  of  that 
branch  of  the  Apennine  which  divides 
the  valley  in  which  the  Amo  rises 
from  that  in  which  Florence  stands. 
This  osteria  (nearly  3000  ft.  above 
the  sea)  is  about  10  m.  from  Pelago, 
smd  8,  or  3  hom*s  on  foot,  from 
Vallombrosa,  to  the  N.E.,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Monte  Consu- 
ma,  on  whose  northern  slope  it  stands. 
A  bridle-path  leads  to  it  from  Vallom- 
brosa. The  inn  is  without  accom- 
modation, being  a  mere  baiting  place 
/or  obarcoal-cartB,  Leaving  Consuma, 
on  the  northward  ia  seen  the  chain  of 
^on/e  Ja/terona,   from  the  S.  side  of 


which  rises  the  Amo :  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  ridge  on  the  right  hand 
is  called  the  Prato  Magno.  About  3  m. 
from  Consuma  a  view  is  obtained  of  the 
uppermost  valley  of  the  Arno,  which 
forms  the  province  of  Casentino.  Nine 
m.  from  Consuma  Is  Borgo-alla-Collina; 
in  the  church  of  which  may  be  seen  the 
body  of  Cristofano  Landino,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  republic,  preserved  as  a 
mummy.  The  Florentine  state  bestowed 
on  him  the  ancient  castle  of  Borgo-alla- 
Collina,  as  a  reward  for  his  public  ser- 
vices, and  his  commentary  on  Dante ; 
here  he  retired,  in  1497,  at  the  age  of 
73,  and  never  returned  to  Florence,  to 
avoid  being  engaged  in  the  intrigues 
against  the  Medici.  He  died  here  a 
few  years  after.  The  adjoining  ceno- 
taph was  raised  to  his  memory  about 
50  years  ago  by  Cardinal  Dupuy. 
After  a  descent  of  about  1  m.  the  road 
crosses  the  Amo,  and  traverses  the 
small  plain  of  Campaldino,  the  scene 
of  a  celebrated  battle  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1289.  The  Aretines,  who  formed 
the  chief  portion  of  the  Gbibelline 
party,  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  1 700 
men  killed,  and  2000  taken  prisoners: 
among  the  former  was  the  celebrated 
GuglielminoUbertini,  bishop  of  Arezzo, 
who  fell  fighting  desperately  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray,  having  rallied  his 
troops  upon  the  bridge  at  Poppi,  half  a 
mile  further  on.  Dante  was  present  at 
this  battle,  being  then  24  years  old,  and 
served  among  the  Florentine  cavalry. 

Poppi,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Amo, 
singularly  placed  on  a  high  rock  (1540 
ft. ),  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  river 
(Pop.  1874),  is  a  very  ancient  town, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Casentino.  The 
only  building  of  interest  is  its  old 
castle,  erected  in  1274,  occupying  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock,  and  having 
been  a  place  of  some  strength  before 
the  introduction  of  artillery.  The 
courtyard  contains  some  curious  archi- 
tecture ;  and  a  staircase  celebrated  for 
the  skill  shown  in  its  construction,  and 
resembling  that  in  the  Bargello  of  Flo- 
rence (which  is  said  to  have  been  copied 
from  it),  leads  to  a  chapel  containing 
f rescoea  which,  according  to  Vasari,  are 
by  Spinello  Aretiuo.  *l\ift\«cA^<i\v^'0[ia 
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Amo  about  Poppi  is  highly  cultivated. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  inhabitants  is 
said  to  be  the  purest  in  Tuscany.  The 
road  continues  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Amo,  and  4  m.  beyond  Poppi  is 

Bibbiena,  18  m.  from  Consuma  and  38 
from  Florence,  the  native  town  of  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  whose 
family  name  was  Dovizzi.  There  is  a  de- 
cent country  inn  here.  The  population 
is  about  1900.  Beyond  Bibbiena,  to- 
wards La  Vernia,  the  road  is  no  longer 
practicable  for  carriages,  but  may  be 
traversed  for  about  4  m.  by  a  country 
car.  It  is  however  exceedingly  steep, 
with  awkward  turns,  and,  for  those  who 
cannot  walk,  horses  or  mules  are  far 
preferable.  La  Vernia  is  8  m.  from  Bib- 
biena,  2  m.  from  which  latter  place  the 
road  crosses  the  Corsfilone  torrent. 
(There  is  an  osteria  called  la  Beccia 
before  reaching  the  convent,  where 
horses  and  guides  for  the  surround- 
ing mountains  may  be  procured.)  It 
is  said  to  derive  its  name  of  Vernia,  or 
more  properly  Alvet-nia,  from  its  per- 
petual wintry  climate,  to  which  Dante 
seems  to  allude,  calling  it— > 

*•  II  crado  sasso  tra  Tevere  ed  Arno." 

The  convent  of  La  Vernia  is  situated 
on  the  S.  side  of  a  circuit  of  rugged 
rocks,  at  an  elevation  of  3720  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  highest  point  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  it  stands,  called  La 
Penna^  is  1150  ft.  higher.  Here  is  a 
chapel,  from  which  a  most  extensive 
view  is  obtained.  To  the  S.E.  are 
seen  the  mountains  of  Umbria  : 
on  the  W.  the  valley  of  the  Casen- 
tino,  the  chain  of  Prato  Magno  :  to 
the  N.W.  are  the  sources  of  the  Amo, 
and  to  the  N.E.  those  of  the  Tiber. 
There  are  also  some  points  within  the 
circuit  of  the  convent  enclosure  which 
are  visited  as  curious  —  rocks  and 
chasms  called  the  Masso  di  Fra  Lupo,  la 
Baca  del  Diavolo,  and  the  Masso  Spicco. 

The  convent  dates  from  1218:  the 
principal  church  was  built  in  1264,  on 
a  site  which  had  been  visited  by  St. 
Francis.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1472.  It  has  accommodation  for 
about  100  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
They  provide  all  strangers  who  arrive 
with  food  and  lodging,  but  have  no  pro- 


perty, and  depend  upon  alms  for  the 
support  of  their  establishment. 

A  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
convent  is  the  village  and  ruined  castle 
of  Chiiisi,  formerly  a  strong  place  com- 
manding the  pass.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Clusium 
Novum.  Michel  Angelo's  father  was 
appointed  by  the  Signoria  of  Florence 
Podestk  of  Chiusi,  and  at  Caprese,  a 
small  town  about  5  m.  to  the  S.E., 
in  the  valley  of  the  Singe  ma,  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  the  great 
artist  was  born  on  the  6th  March, 
1475. 

La  Vernia  to  Camaldoli. 

The  traveller  may  return  to  Bibbi- 
ena  and  reach  Camaldoli  from  thence, 
passing  through  Sod  and  Pariina,  the 
distance  about  10  m.  [There  is  a  shorter 
way,  but  only  suited  to  the  pedestrian, 
over  the  mountains  from  La  Vernia  to 
the  crossing  of  the  Corsalone  torrent  at 
Banzena ;  thence  to  Marciano  and  Pai'- 
tina;  in  all,  12  m.]  The  ascent  to  the 
mountain  on  which  Camaldoli  stands 
begins  at  La  Mausolea,  a  grange  belong- 
ing to  the  convent.  The  sanctuary  of 
Camaldoli,  which,  for  comfort  and  for 
beauty  of  situation,  is  a  most  agree- 
able resting-place,  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  slope  of  the  Apennine,  inclining 
toward  the  south,  and  thickly  covered 
with  fine  firs,  watered  by  streams,  and 
called  the  Giogana.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  about  a.d.  1000,  by  S, 
Romualdo,  and  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing more  than  100  monks  ;  the  present 
number,  however,  is  small.  The  church 
and  convent  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1 203,  and  were  so  much  injured  when 
the  convent  was  besieged,  in  1498,  by 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  that  in  1523  the 
church  was  rebuilt  and  adorned  with 
some  youthful  paintings  of  Vasari. 
The  church  was  enlarged  and  restored 
also  in  1772-1776.  There  is  a  com- 
modious forestiera  for  the  reception  of 
travellers. 

Higher  up  the  glen,  and  about  IJ 
m.  to  the  northward  of  the  convent, 
is  the  Eremo,  or  hermitage;  a  sort  of 
secoiid    Mi^    «,TasiX\ftx    CiW^N^vs^,   ^sfriSsv 
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arranged  symmetrically  in  rows,  and 
with  a  neat  chapel.  The  order  is  very 
rigid  in  its  discipline;  the  monks  are 
Bunmioned  to  prayers  seven  times  in 
every  24  hours  throughout  the  year. 
The  first  prayers  are  at  1  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  certain  of  the  members  are 
appointed  in  turn  to  clear  away  the 
snow  which,  in  the  winter  season,  often 
impedes  their  passage  from  the  cells  to 
the  church.  The  dress  is  white,  with 
a  cloak  reaching  down  to  the  knees. 
From  this  hermitage  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  glen  and  forest,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Tuscany, 
and  in  which  are  to  be  seen  a  few  re- 
maining pine-trees  of  enormous  size. 
Those  which  were  felled  of  late  years 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  Paul  at  Rome  were  believed  to  be 
nearly  400  years  old.  One  of  the  high- 
est points  of  the  ridge  on  which  Camal- 
doli  is  built  is  called  I  Scali,  mentioned 
by  Ariosto  on  account  of  the  extensive 
view  it  affords : — 

** .  .  .  Sciiopre  il  mar  Schiavo  e  il  Tosco 
Dal  giogfo  onde  a  Camaldoli  si  viene." 

A  path  to  the  eastward  from  the 
hermitage  crosses  the  central  ridge  of 
the  Apennine,  and  by  this  there  is 
a  road  leading  by  Ridraooli  and  S. 
Sofia  to  Civitella,  down  the  valley  of 
the  Bidente,  and  thence  to  Forli ; 
another,  practicable  for  horses,  to 
Bagno  and  San  Pietro,-  and  from  there 
descending  the  valley  of  the  Savio  to 
Cesena  in  Homagna. 

Camaldoli  to  Florence, 

The  best  way  of  returning  to  Flo- 
rence will  be  by  Prato  Vecchio  and 
8tia.  The  distance  from  Camaldoli  to 
each  of  these  places  is  about  8  hoa. 
There  are  two  roads  in  this  direction 
— one,  which  ascends  the  moimtain  to 
the  W.  of  the  hermitage,  and,  con- 
tinuing along  the  ridge  to  Casalino, 
about  half  a  mile  farther  on  at  Valliana, 
divides  into  two  branches — one  leading 
through  the  hamlet  of  Ama  to  Stia, 
the  other  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Fiumecello  torrent  to  Prato  Vecchio. 
The  other  road,  which  leads  more  di- 
jvetJjr  to  Prato  Vecchio,  leaves  the 
■^caorent,  and,  rumung  at  £rst  aouth- 
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ward  for  about  a  mile,  passes  through 
the  wood  on  the  skirt  of  the  glen;  it  is 
paved  to  facilitate  the  draught  of  the 
felled  timber,  and  as  a  protection  from 
the  heavy  rains.  Hence  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  deep  glen  and  of  the  plain  be- 
yond. The  road  then  crosses  the  ridge 
to  the  westward,  the  summit  of  which 
commands  a  very  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
and  of  the  valleys  formed  by  them. 
This  part  of  the  chain  is  perfectly 
barren,  and  the  track  is  cut  through 
the  sandstone  rock.  The  road  then 
descends  to  the  village  of  Moggiona, 
which  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  moun- 
tain stream;  and  then,  again  ascend- 
ing out  of  this  ravine,  crosses  another 
ridge  of  hills,  from  which  is  obtained 
a  fine  panoramic  view,  comprising  the 
towns  of  Prato  Vecchio,  Stia,  Poppi, 
and  Bibbiena,  and  the  monastery  of 
La  Vemia;  the  high  range  of  the  Fal- 
terona  to  the  northward,  and  to  the 
westward  that  of  Prato  Magno,  and  be- 
tween these  the  A  mo  winding  through 
the  valley  of  the  Casentino,  and 

Li  ruscelletti,  che  de'  verdi  colli 
Del  Casentin  discendon  giuso  in  Arno, 
Facendo  i  lor  canali  e  frt^di  e  moUi. 

Inf.  Canto  xxx. 

In  front,  in  coming  down  the  moun- 
tain, upon  the  top  of  a  hill  over  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Amo,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  of  Romena,  held  formerly  by 
counts  of  that  name,  and  mentioned 
by  Dante  in  the  30th  Canto  of  the  In- 
ferno. Near  it,  according  to  some,  and 
not  at  Siena,  is  the  Fonte  Branda  of 
the  poet.  At  the  foot  of  the  moim- 
tain the  Fiumecello  torrent  is  crossed, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  is  Prato 
Vecchio.  From  this  town  the  carriage 
road  to  Florence,  a  distance  of  about 
30  m.,  runs  northward  along  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Amo  as  far  as  Stia,  where 
it  crosses  the  river.  A  moimtain  path 
runs  northward  from  Stia  to  the  source 
of  the  Amo,  or  Capo  d'Amo,  and  to 
the  summit  of  the  Falterona  (5410  feet 
above  the  sea),  from  which  the  prospect 
is  ms^ificent,  extending  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  one  side,  and  to  the  Adriatic 
on  the  other.  The  road  from  Stia  to 
Florence,  after  some  broken  and  steep 
but  picturesque  ascents  during  about 
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3  m.,  falls  into  the  high  road  from  Bib- 
biena  to  Ponte  a  Sieve  and  Florence 
near  Tartiglia, 

Travellers  who  wish  to  visit  the 
three  sanctuaries  of  Vallombrosa,  La 
Vemia,  and  Camaldoli,  should  leave 
Florence  in  good  time  in  the  morning, 
and  reach  Vallombrosa  in  the  after- 
noon ;  proceed  the  next  day  to  La 
Vemia,  which  for  the  pedestrian  will 
take  10  hours;  and  on  the  third  to  Ca- 
maldoli,  returning  on  the  fourth  day  to 
Florence.  Those  who  go  only  to  Val- 
lombrosa and  Camaldoli  may  reach  the 
latter  place  on  the  second  evening, 
passing  by  Consuma  and  Prato  Vecchio 
(10  hours  on  foot),  and  return  to 
Florence  on  the  third;  or  if  they  visit 
La  Vemia  and  omit  Camaldoli,  then,  by 
starting  early,  Florence  maybe  reached 
in  one  day  from  La  Vemia.  On  a 
summer's  day,  by  starting  from  Flo- 
rence by  the  early  train  to  Pontassieve, 
where  it  will  be  advisable  to  have 
ordered  a  vehicle  beforehand,  tra- 
vellers may  visit  Vallombrosa  and 
return  the  same  evening. 

The  lodging  and  feire  at  the  monas- 
teries are  better  than  in  the  country 
inns  at  Pelago,  Bibbiena,  or  Prato 
Vecchio;  but  tourists  must  remember 
that  at  the  monasteries  meat  is  not  to 
be  procured  on  Fridays  or  Saturdays, 
or  on  the  vigils  of  feast-days.  As  the 
attention  which  travellers  receive  varies 
generally  inversely  with  their  numbers, 
they  will  meet  perhaps  a  more  hospi- 
table reception  at  the  less  visited  La 
Vemia  and  Camaldoli  than  at  Vallom- 
brosa. 

ROUTE  81. 

FLORENCE  TO  SIENA,  BT  THE  CABRTAGE- 

ROAD. 


Florence  to  San  Casciauo 
S.  Gasciano  to  Poggibonsl 
PoggibouBl  to  Siena 


MILES. 

8 
16 
17 


41  £ng.  m. 

The  Ist  stage  out  of  Florence  is 
very  hilly.  The  road  leaves  Florence 
by  the  Porta  Bomana,  from  which 
an  ateent  leads  to  the  village  of 
San  Ga^gio,  having  the  Royal  villa 
of  Poggio  Imperiale  on  the  1.,  and 


the  hill  of  Bellosgnardo  covered  with 
villas  on  the  opposite  side.  3  m. 
from  the  city  gate  is  the  large  village 
of  Galuzzo,  beyond  which  the  road 
passes  on  the  rt.  the  Certosa  in  Val 
d'  Ema,  situated  on  a  commanding 
eminence,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
jimction  of  the  rivers  Greve  and  Ema. 
This  celebrated  Carthusian  convent 
was  founded,  by  Nicolo  Acciajoli, 
grand  seneschal  of  Naples,  in  1341. 
The  subterranean  chapel  contains  the 
tombs  of  Acciajoli,  by  Orgagna,  and  of 
some  other  members  -of  his  family ; 
that  of  Cardinal  Angelo  Acciajoli  is  by 
Donatello  and  Giuliano  di  SangaUo.  In 
this  convent  Pius  VI.  found  a  retreat 
during  those  political  troubles  which 
marked  the  latter  years  of  his  pon- 
tificate :  he  was  arrested  within  its 
walls,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  France. 
(See  p.  196).  2  m.  farther,  at  Monte 
Buoni,  a  road  strikes  off  on  the  1.  to 
L*  Impruneta,  where  the  church,  Sta. 
Maria,  is  celebrated  for  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  attracts, 
on  certain  festivals,  an  immense  con- 
course of  devotees  from  all  parts  of 
Tuscany.  The  country  around  the  vil- 
lage of  L*  Impruneta  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  geologist,  being  composed  of  erup- 
tions of  serpentine  through  the  secon- 
dary limestones ;  the  well-known  green 
marble  called  verde  dell*  Impruneta  is 
found  there.  Great  numbers  of  oil- 
jars,  and  of  the  large  earthen  flower 
and  shrub  vases  in  such  general  use  in 
the  Tuscan  gardens,  are  manufactured 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  road  from  Monte  Buoni  is  one 
continued  ascent  to 

I  San  Casciano  (Inn^  La  Campana), 
on  the  summit-level  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Amo  and  of  the  Pesa.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  San  Casciano  was  the 
villa  of  Machiavelli.  In  this  house  it 
is  said  that  he  wrote  *  The  Prince  * 
and  several  of  his  works.  On  leaving 
the  town  we  descend  to  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Pesa.  At  the  bridge  called 
Ponte  Rotto  a  hilly  road  branches  off 
on  the  rt.  to  Certaldo;  ascending  the 
Pesa  for  3  m.,  the  river  is  crossed  at 
Ponte  Nuovo,  where  another  hilly  road 
branches  oft  otv  \)Bft  \.  \o  '^vssJowr*.  -wx^^ 
CaaleWVna,  m  ^^  Vvaft-«Ky«^^  ^^^ 
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vince  of  Chianti,  and  to  Siena.  A  steep 
ascent  of  4  m.  brings  us  to  Barberino, 
a  large  village,  in  a  beautiful  situation, 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Pesa  and  Elsa.  There  is 
a  fair  inn  at  Barberino  where  the  vet- 
turini  stop  on  their  way  to  Siena ;  from 
Barberino  the  road  descends  along  the 
Drove  torrent  to 

2  Pofjgibonsi.  (Tnns:  Aquila  Nera, 
tolerable,  and  cheap  if  you  bargain.) 
(See  Rte.  105.) 

Leaving  Poggibonsi  for  Siena,  we 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Staggia,  leav- 
ing on  the  1.  hand  the  hilly  district  of 
the  Chiantij  which  gives  name  to  a  wine 
well  known  to  travellers  on  this  route, 
and  celebrated  by  Redi;  and  on  the 
rt.  the  upper  valley  of  the  Elsa  and  the 
large  town  of  CoUe  (5  m.),  where  the 
traveller  will  find  a  very  fair  country 
inn,  to  which  a  good  road  strikes  off  on 
the  1.,  and  continues  to  Volterra.  After 
leaving  Poggibonsi,  4  m.  farther,  the 
picturesque  Castle  of  Monte  Riggioni 
IS  passed,  which,  although  from  with- . 
out  appearing  a  ruin,  contains,  within, 
a  church.  Piazza,  Palazzo  Pubblico, 
&c.  From  opposite  Monte  Riggioni 
commences  the  ascent  of  the  hills  that 
separate  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Arno  and  Ombrone — the  highest  point 
of  the  road  being  near  San  Dalmazio, 
over  the  great  tunnel  of  the  Siena 
Railway.  Shortly  afterwards  we  pass 
a  column,  erected  on  the  spot  where 
Frederick  11.  met  his  consort  Eleonora 
of  Portugal,  escorted  by  iEneas  Sylvius 
and  by  400  ladies  of  the  city. 

Siena  is  entered  by  the  Porta  Camol- 
lia,  over  which  is  the  inscription  put  up 
in  1604,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  : 


*'  Cor  magis  tibi  Sena  pandit." 
ROUTE  81a. 

SIENA  TO  GROS8ETO. 

About  50  m. 

A  railway  is  in  slow  progress  from 
Siena  to  Grosseto  to  join  the  Marem- 
jnana  line  between  Leghorn  and  Civita 
recchla. 


This  is  a  long  day's  journey,  and 
has  little  to  interest  the  traveller  ex- 
cept Grosseto  itself.  It  forms,  in  con 
nection  with  the  rly.,  the  most  direct 
route  between  Florence  and  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  Tuscan  Marenima. 
A  public  conveyance  starts  from  Siena 
during  the  winter  months  3  times 
a- week,  performing  the  journey  in  1 5 
hours. 

2  m.  from  Siena  a  road  branches 
off  to  the  rt.  at  Monistero,  leading 
to  Chiusdino,  a  forest  district  in  the 
chain  of  secondary  hills  called  the 
Montagnuola — the  road  to  Grosseto  con- 
tinuing along  the  Merse  torrent  to 
the  Osteria  of  the  Ponte  a  Macereto, 
from  which  continuing  along  the  1. 
bank  to  Petriolo  on  the  Tarma,  a  steep 
ascent  of  5  m.  brings  us  to  Casale,  and 
a  descent  of  10  m,  more  to  the  village 
of  Paganico,  near  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Ombrone.  Between  this  and  Grosseto 
the  road  is  hilly,  but  in  excellent  repair. 
At  Batignano  commences  the  descent 
into  the  plain  of  the  Maremma  along 
the  Salica  torrent,  passing  about  2  m. 
(on  the  1.)  from  the  ruins  of  Roselle, 
and  farther  on  the  baths  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Moscona;  hence  to  Grosseto 
over  a  level  tract  of  5  m. 

There  is  a  second  but  more  interesting 
road,  although  longer,  passing  through 
Chiusdino,  Monticiano,  and  Rocca- 
strada,  not  far  from  the  coal  (lignite) 
mines  of  Monte  Massi ;  descending  to 
Monte  Pescali,  where  it  joins  the  high 
carriage  road  and  rly.  line  from  Leg- 
horn 7  m.  before  reaching  Grosseto. 

The  rly.  will  follow  a  much  more 
circuitous  route  than  the  two  carriage- 
roads,  leaving  Siena  by  the  line  to 
Chiusi,  Orvieto,  and  Orte,  for  20^  m. 
as  far  as  Asciano  (Rte.  97),  from  there 
descending  to  the  S.  along  the  Asso 
torrent  for  20  m.,  leaving  at  some  dis- 
tance on  the  rt.  the  Abbey  of  Mont' 
Uliveto,  Buonconvento,  and  Montal- 
cino  (Rte.  105),  to  the  junction  of  the 
Asso  and  Ombrone,  where  it  suddenly 
bends  to  the  westward,  following  the 
latter  river  to  Paganico,  and  from  there 
over  a  hilly  country  to  Monte  Pescali, 
where  it  will  join  the  Maremmana  trunk 
line,  7  to.  beWe  blytWwv^  ?>x  Gxoi&^lQ. 
I     For  GTOBseXo  se^  ^xe .  ^'i . 
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ROUTE  82. 

FLORENCE  TO  YOLTERRA,  THE  BORACIC 
ACID  lAGONI,  AND  MASSA  MARITIMA. 

The  easiest  and  most  economical 
mode  of  reaching  Volterra  from  Flo- 
rence or  Leghorn  is  by  Pontedera,  on 
the  Leopolda  Railway.  A  very  fair 
public  conveyance  (fare  8  pauls)  leaves 
the  Pontedera  Station  evei-y  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  2nd  train  from  Florence, 
or  about  12  o'clock,  and  reaches  Vol- 
terra at  6  in  the  evening.  Travellers 
arriving  at  Pontedera  will  always  find 
vehicles  for  hire.  A  calessa  for  1  per- 
son costs  20  pauls,  and  will  perform 
the  journey  in  5  hours.  Parties  pro- 
ceeding to  Volten*a  will  find  very  good 
calt^ches,  which  require  but  5  hours  on 
the  road.  The  vetturino  named  Gam- 
bacorta  has  excellent  carriages  and 
good  horses,  and  can  be  recommended. 
By  writing  to  him  beforehand,  at  Pon- 
tedera, parties  will  save  themselves 
delay  and  trouble.  The  hire  of  an 
entire  carriage  is  about  40  pauls. 

The  road  from  Florence  to  Ponte- 
dera is  described  in  Rte.  79. 

[A  railway  is  in  activity  from  Cecina, 
on  the  coast-line,  to  the  salt-works  of 
the  Moje  di  San  Lorenzo,  or  le  Saline, 
from  where  there  are  good  although 
hilly  carriage-roads  to  Volterra  (5  m.), 
Monte  Catini  (6  m.),  and  Pomarance 
(7  m.).  This  will  afford  the  most  rapid 
(6^  hrs.)  and  convenient  mode  of  reach- 
ing Volterra  from  Florence,  although 
more  expensive  (17  fr.  80  c,  14*.50, 
ll'lO);  trains  leave  Leghorn  at  8*15 
A.M.  and  3  p.m.,  reaching  le  Saline  at 
11*20  A.M.  and  5*50  p.m.,  and  Volterra 
about  12*50  and  7^  p.m.  The  road  from 
Leghorn  to  Ceciua  is  described  at  p. 
226  (Rte.  83).  From  Cecina  the  rly. 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  same  name, 
passing  by,  9  kil.  San  Martino  Stat.,  8 
Casino  di  Terra  Stat,  7  Ponte  Ginori 
Stat,  6  le  Saline  SUt:  in  all  30. kil., 
I8jr  Eng.  m.] 

From  the  Railway  station  at  Pon- 
tedera the  road  tujrns  to  the  S.,  leaving 
the  vaJlej  of  the  Amo  to  enter  into 
that  of  the  Era,  and  follows  the  W. 


side  of  the  latter  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey.  The  country  is 
highly  cultivated,  producing  com, 
maize,  grapes,  and  mulberry -trees, 
whilst  the  hills  on  either  side  are  co- 
vered with  rich  arborescent  vegeta- 
tion, and  crowned  with  picturesque 
villages — the  Val  d*  Era,  in  its  lower 
part  particularly,  being  considered 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of 
Tuscany.  4  m.  from  Pontedera  we 
pass  through  the  village  of  Ponsacco 
(about  6  miles  from  here,  on  the  rt,  are 
the  Baths  of  Casciano,  much  frequented 
in  July  and  August,  and  very  effica- 
cious in  rheumatic  and  nervous  affec- 
tions) ;  and  near  the  8th  mile  that  of 
Capanoli,  where  there  is  the  large  villa 
of  Camugliano,  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
quis Nicoloni.  A  little  fartheron  beyond 
the  Era  is  seen  the  picturesque  village 
of  Piccioli,  on  a  hill  clothed  with  olive 
plantations.  Farther  on,  the  river  Sterza 
is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  about 
I  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Era. 
From  this  point  the  valley  narrows, 
and  becomes  less  productive ;  to  the* 
rich  alluvial  soil  lower  down  suc- 
ceed the  tertiary  marine  marls  and 
sands.  As  we  ascend  the  valley,  the 
hill  of  Volterra  and  the  mountains 
of  Monte  Catini  come  into  view,  the 
country  becoming  more  bleak  and 
barren.  The  village  of  Lajatico,  a  fief 
of  the  Corsini  family,  is  left  on  the 
right,  and  after  a  gradual  rise  along 
the  Ragone  torrent  the  road  reaches 
its  highest  point,  the  summit-level 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Era  and 
Cecina,  near  the  Osteria  di  Bachetona, 
500  feet  above  the  Amo  at  Pontedera. 
3  roads  branch  off  from  this  point,  on 
the  rt-  to  Monte  Catini,  on  the  1.  to 
VolteiTa,  whilst  the  continuation  before 
us  leads'  to  the  ford  over  the  Cecina, 
Pomarance,  and  to  the  boracic  acid 
Lagoni,  and  from  thence  to  Massa 
Maritima. 

The  view  from  the  Pass  of  La  Bache- 
tona is  very  fine,  to  the  N.  embracing 
the  whole  extent  of  the  valley  of  the 
Era,  closed  by  the  rounded  group  of  the 
Pisan  hills,  beyond  which  rise  the  Apen- 
nines of  Modena.  axi^  liv\5s,<sa«,  "assi^'VlL^^^^. 
wYiicYi  the  V^«i3fc^  oi  \;a.^*sxva.  ^ar«w-*«rj 
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front  and  to  the  S.  the  clayey,  arid 
region  over  which  Volterra  towers, 
with  the  river  Cecina  at  its  base, 
and  beyond  the  wooded  range  of  the 
Maremma,  behind  Pomarance,  crowned 
by  the  mediaeval  castles  of  Rocca  Silana, 
Monte  Castelli,  and  Libiano,  whilst  on 
the  rt.  and  nearer  to  where  we  are 
standing  are  the  hills  of  Monte 
Catini,  and  the  village  grouped  round 
its  high  square  tower,  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  range  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  by  the  heights  of  Cas- 
tellina  and  Monte  Vaso. 

From  La  Bachetona  a  good  road  of 
6  miles  leads  to  Volterra,  first  ascending 
gradually  along  the  Rummit  of  the 
ridge  that  separates  the  waters  flowing 
into  tJie  Cecina  and  the  Era,  and  after- 
wards by  zigzags  the  hill  on  the  top 
of  which  the  town  is  situated.  Before 
reaching  the  city  the  ascent  becomes 
more  rapid,  the  road  passing  along  the 
newly  constructed  promenade  at  the 
base  of  the  Castle  Hill,  from  which  the 
prospect  over  the'  Val  Cecina  and 
Mediterranean  is  extremely  fine. 

Volterra  (Inns,  the  Unione,  kept  by 
Ottaviano  Callai,  clean,  comfortable, 
and  moderate  charges.  Giuseppe 
Callai,  nephew  of  the  master  of  the 
Unione,  is  a  good  cicerone,  and  is  also 
a  dealer  in  antiquities).  This  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  towns  in  Italy,  and 
travellers  who  are  desirous  of  investi- 
gating the  remains  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  amongst  the  Etruscan  cities 
should  not  fail  to  visit  it.  Volterra 
retains  more  of  its  ancient  Etruscan 
character  than  any  other.  The  remark 
of  Mafiei,  that  those  who  have  not 
been  at  Volterra  know  nothing  of 
Etruscan  antiquity,  however,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  testimony  of  a  too 
partial  witness.  The  town  is  situated 
on  a  lofty  and  commanding  eminence, 
capped  by  a  tertiary  sandstone  full  of 
marine  shells,  known  by  the  local  name 
of  Panchina,  which  rests  upon  a  mass 
of  blue  clay,  whose  soft  soU  is  so  fre- 
quently washed  away  by  the  rains  and 
torrents,  that  the  neighbouring  country 
presents  a  singular  appearance  of  ste- 
rj'/j'tjr  and  desolation.  The  hill  of  Vol- 
terra js  bonhded  by  the  Era  on  the  N., 


and  by  the  Cecina  on  the  S. ;  it  is  1900 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From 
all  sides  the  ascent  to  the  town  is  long 
and  rapid.  In  spite  of  the  dreary 
aspect  of  the  country,  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  especially 
from  th(B  citadel,  is  particularly  strik- 
ing; in  clear  weather  it  extends  to 
the  hills  above  Pisa  and  the  distant 
Apennines,  and  commands  a  long  line 
of  sea,  including  the  island  of  Capraja 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  Corsica. 
The  pop.  of  the  town  is  4872. 

Volterra  nearly  retains  its  ancient 
name  of  Velathn  or  Volaterrse.  Al- 
though less  is  known  of  its  early  his- 
tory than  of  that  of  Cortona,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  city  of  the 
league,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
settlements  of  Etruria.  Its  interest 
is  so  entirely  Etruscan,  that  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  de- 
tails of  its  history  during  the  middle 
ages,  when  its  strong  position  between 
the  republics  of  Pisa,  Florence,  and 
Siena  naturally  made  it  a  place  of 
importance  in  the  contests  of  the  free 
cities.  Like  many  other  small  towns 
of  Central  Italy,  it  was  for  some  time 
able  to  assert  its  independence,  and 
was  governed  by  its  own  consuls ; 
but  it  gradually  fell  under  the  power 
of  Florence,  and  from  that  time  its 
history  forms  a  part  of  that  of  the 
Florentine  republic. 

The  ancient  walls  are  among  the 
best  characterised  specimens  of  Etrus- 
can masonry ;  they  are  constructed  in 
horizontal  courses  without  cement,  and 
of  massive  blocks  of  tertiary  sand- 
stone, here  called  Panchina,  Xhe  greater 
part  of  the  walls  were  ruined  during 
the  sieges  of  the  middle  ages,  par- 
ticularly at  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  Federigo  di  Montefeltro  in  1472. 
They  are  supposed,  from  the  remains 
still  visible,  to  have  been  6  m.  in 
circuit,  or  about  double  the  extent  of 
those  of  Cortona  and  Fiesole.  The 
most  perfect  fragments  are  seen  out- 
side the  Porta  San  Francesco  and 
below  the  ch.  and  convent-garden  of 
Sta.  Chiara,  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
walk  fW)m  the  inn.  Of  5  detached 
fragments  one  is  40  feet  in  height,  and 
;  about  14  feet  VxiX\siaVTie'8&\  V)sifc\M^'Ksx 
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blocks  being  10  f^t  long  by  3  feet 
high.  2  square  open  sewers,  with  pro- 
jecting sills  seen  in  the  walls  about 
10  feet  from  the  ground.  The  sandy 
beds  on  which  they  are  built  are 
gradually  wasting  jiway  by  the  en^ 
croachments  of  the  ravines,  which 
threaten  to  undermine  the  foundations 
at  no  very  distant  period.  One  of 
the  ancient  gates  is  still  standing, 
In  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  It 
is  called  the  Porta  all*  Arco,  a  cir- 
cular arch,  21  feet  high,  formed  of 
19  huge  masses,  the  gateway  which 
follows  being  nearly  30  feet  deep,  put 
together  without  cement.  The  key- 
stone and  the  two  pilasters  have  colos- 
sal heads  sculptured  on  them  in  the 
micaceous  rock  (selagite)  from  Monte 
Catini,  which  were  formerly  supposed 
to  be  lions;  but  a  bas-relief  on  one 
of  the  cinerary  urns  in  the  Museum, 
which  appears  to  represent  this  gate, 
shows  that  they  were  probably  heads 
of  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  city. 
Within  the  gate  the  channel  for  the 
portcullis  is  still  visible,  of  an  age 
long  posterior  to  the  original  con- 
struction. Outside  the  Porta  Fiorentina, 
another  gate,  called  the  Por^a  di  Diana, 
has  been  much  altered;  near  it  the 
ancient  walls  may  also  be  traced  for  a 
considerable  extent.  Beyond  this,  about 
half-way  down  the  hill,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  below  the  modern  public 
cemetery,  at  a  place  called  /  Marmi, 
is  the  Necropolis,  in  the  tombs  of 
which  were  found  several  of  the 
most  valuable  objects  in  the  Museum. 
One  tomb  was  preserved  in  its  original 
state,  for  the  sake  of  travellers,  but  is 
now  sadly  neglected.  It  is  a  circular 
chamber,  18  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  6  ^t  in  height ;  it  is  supported 
by  a  column  in  the  centre  forming  part 
of  the  rock  in  which  it  is  excavated,  sur- 
rounded by  a  tier  of  benches,  on  which 
are  placed  cinerary  urns.  Below  the 
convent  and  ch.  of  San  Francesco,  out- 
side the  walls  (in  two  of  the  chapels 
of  which,  opening  into  the  outer  corri- 
dor, are  go(Kl  and  large  bas-reliefis,  by 
Luca  delta  Robbia,  dated  IJK)!,  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  of  St.  Francis  and 
two  Saints),  and  near  Uie  Villa  In- 
ghirami,  is  a  weii-preserved  tomb,  exca* 
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vated  in  the  Panchina,  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  of  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  consisting  of  an 
outer  chamber  and  3 
smaller  ones,  all  sur- 
rounded by  benches,  on 
which  rested  numerous 
sepulchral  urns,  which 
are  still  preserved ;  some 
in  terra-cotta,  but  the 
greater  fnumber  in  white 
alabaster,  with  bas-relieib.  This  is 
kept  closed,  and  the  key  in  the  hands 
of  the  neighbouring  contadino.  It  is 
the  most  interesting  now  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Volterra. 

Of  the  other  antiquities,  of  which 
some  vestiges  are  still  traceable,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  piscina  and 
the  baths.  The  Piscina,  outside  the 
gate  of  the  fortress,  can  only  be  seen 
by  permission  of  the  bishop,  and  must 
be  entered  by  a  long  ladder.  It  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Etruscan  architecture  : 
the  arches  are  sustained  by  6  columns, 
and  constructed  with  blocks  of  great 
solidity ;  in  the  vault  are  some  aper- 
tures, probably  for  the  water-pipes. 
The  TfiermcB  near  the  fountain  of  San 
Felice  are  clearly  Roman,  and  consist  of 
two  baths  and  some  smaller  chambers, 
in  which  we  may  trace  fragments  of 
a  rude  mosaic  pavement  and  bas-reliefs. 
One  bath  is  circular,  the  other  square  ; 
from  the  substructions  they  appear  to 
have  been  vapour-baths.  In  the  Borgo 
di  Montebradoni  are  remsdns  of  an 
Etruscan  hypogenm,  with  some  cine- 
rary urns,  &c.  Several  excavations 
have  been  made  of  late  years  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  numerous  Etruscan  se* 
pulchres,  with  urns,  vases,  &c.  Near  the 
Florence  gate  are  traces  of  a  Roman  am- 
phitheatre. But  all  these  remains  yield 
m  interest  to  the  museum  in  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico,  where  most  of  the  objects 
discovered  in  the  tombs  and  ruins  have 
been  carefully  preserved. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  was  begun  in 
1208,  and  finished  in  1257,  as  recorded 
in  an  inscription  in  the  Latin  rhyme 
of  the  period.  The  tower  was  much 
shattered  by  the  earthquake  of  1 826,  and 
has  been  &vwc«  t^\s\m\x.   T>&fc\afe^cME^''i 
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but  the  windows,  as  in  most  of  the 
buildings    which     surround    it,   have 
been  modernized.     The  two  lions  sus- 
taining the  arms  of  Florence  were  added 
when  the  Florentine  republic  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  Volterra,  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  its  own  citizens  to  be  cap- 
tain of  the  people.  The  Palazzo  contains 
the  museum  and  public  library.     The 
Museum  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
local    collections    in    Italy ;    it    was 
opened  in  1731,  and  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  its  treasures  to  the  munificence  of 
Monsignore    Mario    Guamacci,    who 
bequeathed  his  Etruscan  collections  to 
the  town  in    1761 ;   it  is  filled  with 
tombs,  statues,  vases,  coins,   bronzes, 
paterse,  gold  ornaments,  mosaics,  &c., 
collected  in  the  Necropolis.  The  whole 
.  are  arranged  in  9  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  one  on  the  first  containing 
the    coins.      There    are    upwards    of 
400    cinerary  urns,   mostly    of   white 
alabaster,  a  variety  of  gypsum ;  some 
however  are  of  tufa,  and  a  few,  the 
most  ancient  probably,  in  terra-cotta; 
they  are  square,  and  from  2  to  3  feet 
in  length.     On  the  lids  are  generally 
the  recumbent  figures  of  the  deceased. 
Several  of  the  urns  have  inscriptions, 
— among  which  the  names  of  Csecina 
(Ceicna),     Flavia   (Vlave),   Gracchia 
(Cracne),  and  other  well-known  Etrus- 
can families,  may  be  recognised.    The 
bas-reliefs  of  these  urns,  independently 
of  their  interest  as  works  of  art,  are 
instructive  in  affording  an  insight  into 
the  costumes  and  manners  of  the  Etrus- 
cans.   On  some  of  the  urns  they  are 
coloured  red,  and  one  still  retains  traces 
of  gilding.    They  represent  various  in- 
cidents of  domestic  life,  and  a  most  re- 
markable series  of  subjects  illustrating 
every  period  of  the  Greek  mythology. 
Among  the  scenes  of  domestic  life  are 
many  of  a  very  affecting  character; 
deatn-bed  scenes    are  favourite  sub- 
jects, and  the  parting  of  husband  and 
wife  is  frequently  represented  in  various 
and  touching  forms.     In  some  cases, 
tiie  soul,  symboUsed  by  a  fi^re  on 
horseback,  is  represented  setting  out 
on  its  long  journey,  while  a  child,  the 
sister  probably  of  the  deceased,  isstriv- 
yi?^  to  detain  it,  and  the  messenger  of 
death  is  hurrying  it  on,  carrying  over 


his  shoulder  a  long  sack  like  a  purse, 
one  end  containing  the  good,  the  other 
the  bad  deeds  of  the  deceased.  In  other 
bas-reliefs,   the  soul  on  horseback  is 
proceeding  on  its  journey  to  the  next 
world  attended  by  Charon  and  a  good 
genius.    On  another  urn  we   see  the 
funeral  car  drawn  by  horses  with  their 
heads  hanging  down  as  if  in  grief,  con- 
veying the  body  and  the  mouraers  to 
the  tomb.     On   some,  we   see  human 
sacrifices,  and  on  others,  sacrifices  of 
different  animals.     On   many   of  the 
urns   are    sculptured  flowers ;    which 
are  represented   half-blown  when  the 
deceased  was  young,   and   full-blown 
when  he  was  an  adult.     Funeral  and 
triumphal  processions,  and  the  solemn 
processions  of  the  judges,  occur  almost 
side   by   side    with    banquetings    and 
other  familiar  scenes  of  an  Etrus-can 
home  ;    and    even   the  representation 
of   a    girls*    school   is    not    wanting. 
Boar-hunts,     bull-fights,     gladiatorial 
combats,  and  horse-races  in  the  circus, 
supply  an  instructive  series  of  illustra- 
tions of   Etruscan   sports;   while  the 
events  of  ancient  mythology,  which  are 
here  represented,  include  almost  every 
popular    topic  of  ancient    history   or 
fable.     Without  entering  into  details, 
we  may  mention  the  following  as  the 
principal  subjects  of  these  sculptures: 
— Ulysses  and  the  Syrens,  Ulysses  and 
Circe,  the  Rape  of  Helen,  the  Murder 
of  Polites  by  Pyrrhus,   the  Death  of 
Pyrrhus  at  Delphi,  the  Death  of  Cly- 
temnestra,  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Orestes 
and  the  Furies,  the  Seven  Chiefs  before 
Thebes  (three  urns,  one  of  which  has 
a  representation  of  the  gate  of  Vol- 
terra), Polynices  and  Eteocles,  Amphi- 
araus  and  Eriphyle,   CEdipus  and  the 
Sphinx,    QSdipus    slaying    his    father 
Laius,  Cadmus  and  the  Dragon,  Cad- 
mus fighting  the  armed  men  who  have 
sprung  from  the  teeth  of  the  Dragon, 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  the  Centaurs 
and  Lapithae,  Actajon  and  his  Dogs, 
Cupid    and    Psyche,    and    the    Rape 
of  Proserpine.    The  2  large  urns  or 
sarcophagi,    which    are    upwards    of 
5   feet  long,  were  found  in  1760,   in 
the  tomb  of  the  Flavian  family.     One 
has  a    male   figure    on   the   lid,   and 
\  oa  its    ivoiiX  «^  ixxu^'t^  ^xvi^i.^i'^'^SsyQ.  % 
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the  other,  which  bears  a  female  one, 
has  two  very  touching  groups  repre- 
senting a  mother  with  her  children 
taking  leave  of  her  husband,  and  the 
same  mother  fondling  her  child  after 
her  bereavement.  The  walls  of  the 
8th  chamber  are  covered  with  Etruscan 
inscriptions,  and  with  fragments  from 
the  Roman  baths.  In  the  9th  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  mosaic  found  in  the  baths  in 
1761 ;  and  the  headless  statue  of  a 
female  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  dis- 
covered by  Maffei  in  the  amphitheatre, 
and  supposed  by  Gori  to  be  the  Dea 
Norcia  of  the  Etruscans.  It  bears  an 
inscription  on  the  right  arm,  which  has 
been  interpreted  by  Lanzi.  A  bas-relief 
representing  a  bearded  soldier,  of  life 
size,  with  an  Etruscan  inscription,  is 
considered  by  Micali,  Gori,  and  other 
archaeologists,  as.  the  oldest  relic  in 
the  museum;  it  probably  formed  the 
side  or  jamb  of  the  door  opening  into 
a  sepulchre.  In  a  room  above  stairs 
and  near  the  library  are  contained  nu- 
merous smaller  Etruscan  antiquities — 
bronzes,  smaller  vases,  inscriptions,  &c.; 
some  of  Ihe  bronzes  are  very  beautiful — 
such  as  handles  of  vases,  ornaments 
of  horse-trappings,  &c.;  there  is  also 
a  good  collection  of  coins,  those  ol 
Volterra  of  a  very  rude  style,  presenting 
the  principal  interest.  A  smail  series  of 
cameos  and  intaglios,  and  a  fine  specimen 
in  silver  gilt  of  that  peculiar  ornament, 
the  hidla^  recently  found  in  one  of  the 
Volterra  tombs,  and  so  frequently  repre- 
sented in  Etruscan  costumes.  In  the 
great  Hall,  the  Sola  della  Marjistraturaj 
over  the  Museum,  is  the  Public  Li- 
brary, containing  13,000  volumes:  it 
was  also  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
same  public-spirited  prelate,  Guarnacci. 
Besides  the  printed  books,  it  contains  a 
series  of  the  Acts  of  the  Law  Courts  of 
the  City  extending  as  far  back  as  the 
end  of  the  13th  century.  There  are 
also  some  good  ivory  sculptures,  in 
the  form  of  boxes  for  wedding  presents, 
and  2  very  fine  crozier-heads,  also  in 
ivory,  which  belonged  to  the  Abbot 
of  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  the 
Badia,  and  to  a  Bishop  of  Volterra  of 
the  12th  century.  At  one  extremity 
of  the  Sala  de  la  Magis-ti-atura  the  wall 
is  covered  by  a  large  fresco,  attributed 


to  one  of  the  Orcagnas  (probably  Ber- 
nardo) ;  it  represents  the  Annunciation 
and  Saints;  unfortunately  it  has  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  from  the  earthquake 
and  by  modem  restoration. 

The  Cathedral,  consecrated  by  Ca- 
lixtus  II.  in  1120,  was  enlarged  in 
1254  bv  Nicolo  da  Pisa,  and  restored 
and  embellished  in  the  16th  century  by 
Leonardo  Ricciarelli,  a  nephew  of 
Daniele  da  Volterra.  The  facade  is 
entirely  of  the  13th  century,  but  the 
door  of  black  and  white  marble  may 
be  more  recent.  The  interior  is  im- 
posing. It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  retains  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  original  design  of  Niccolb  da 
Pisa.  The  Corinthian  capitals  in  stucco 
were  added  to  the  columns,  which 
have  been  lately  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  painted  stucco,  in  1574  by 
Ricciarelli,  who  adorned  the  roof  of 
the  side  aisles  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  families  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  embellishment  of  the 
fabric.  Inside  the  principal  door  are 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  translation 
of  the  body  of  St.  Octavian  to  this 
cathedral ;  it  was  originally  interred  in 
the  ch.  dedicated  to  the  saint  on  a  hill 
4  m.  N.  of  Volterra,  and  was  brought 
hither  in  the  year  820  by  Bishop  Andrea. 
The  bas-reliefs  were  formerly  placed 
on  the  outer  wall  of  the  cathedral, 
and  were  removed  to  their  present  posi- 
tion in  1767.  On  the  1.  of  the  great 
entrance  is  the  tomb  of  the  learned 
Mario  Maffei,  bishop  of  Cavaillon, 
secretary  of  the  Sacred  College,  and 
Nuncio  of  Julius  II.  at  Paris,  and 
on  the  rt.  that  of  Archbishop  Incentri, 
a  modern  work  by  Costoli.  The  vault 
of  the  choir  was  once  covered  with 
frescoes  by  Niccolb  Circignani,  de- 
stroyed by  the  restorations  subsequent 
to  the  earthquake.  The  marble  pulpit 
is  covered  with  very  early  Christian 
bas-reliefs.  It  is  supported  by  4  co- 
lumns of  granite,  resting  on  the  backs 
of  lions  and  monsters.  The  bas- 
relief  in  the  front  represents  the  Last 
Supper;  the  3  others  are  Abraham 
sacrificing  Isaac,  the  Salutation,  and 
I  the  Annunciation,  with  the  name 
I  of    each,   ^^wt^    exi^w?^^  'i^c^-s'^  \\.. 
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inily.  in  the  N.  transept,  are  some 
frewmea  by  Oiouaaai  da  S,  aionatmi, 
repreieiitiag  events  in  tbe  life  of  St. 
Paul,  and  a  painting  bj  Domeiiichiao, 
of  his  coaversino,  much  injnred  b^ 
retonchlngi  it  is  said  that  Domeoi- 
,  diino  received  for  this  work  800 
K  aondi.  Tbe  other  pictures  of  the  chapel 
•re  the    Martyrdom  of  S(.   Paul   hj 


'  Fr-iK, 


radi,  formerly  a 


*inng 


to  Guercino .,    .        .       .  .  .„ 

letters  relating  to  the  CbriatianB  of 
DaoiascuB,  by  SIntleo  Rosselli.  This 
chapel  was  built  in  1615  by  Gen.  Jacopo 
Inghirami,  a  celebrated  captain  of  ihe 
Iflth  century,  called  the  "flagello  de' 
Barbereschi  e  de'  TurchL"  In  the 
chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento,  built  bj 
Bishop  Sergnidi,  in  the  south  transept, 
ia  the  ResDnvctioa  of  Laiarus  by  Snnti 
•ii  Tilu,  with  the  name  and  date,  1593. 
The  altar  was  designed  by  Vasari. 
The  side  walls  are  pa.iutcd  by  Oiiniunni' 
BaldMci :  and  Ihe  stuccoes  of  tbe  vault 
are  by  Bicdarelli,  whose  portrait  has 
'been  introduced  by  Balducci.  In  the 
tlSherardi   chapel    (2ad   on    1,)   is  an 

the  back,  B.M.P.  ("  Banolommeo  me 
fece");  it  was  formerly  altribnted  to 
Gtirtandaio.  The  fine  Presentatioa  in 
Ihe  Temple  is  by  GinbaUiata  Snldini. 
Over  oue  of  the  side-doors  is  a  bust 
af  S.  hiao  hy  Imc/i  delta  S'Mia.  In  the 
(^mpKlof  the  Rosary  (Ihe  1st  on  t,)  the 
St.  Sebastian,  by  Cnnyl  of  Borgo  S. 
Sepolcro.  In  the  cbapel  dedicated  to 
St.  OclBvian,  near  (he  choir,  is  the 
beautiful  marble  tomb  of  tbe  saint,  ese- 
cuted  by  Rugaelle  Cioli.  in  1525,  at  the 
ei'pciiee  of  the  people  of  Vollerra,  who 
were  dedrous  of  commemoraling  iheir 
delivery  from  the  plague  of  1592 
through   thesupl"       ' '   "    " 
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lumus  at  the  aides  are  by  Andrea  Fer- 
rucci.  The  high  altar  and  choir  have 
been  entirely  modernized  ;  and  the  fine 
picture  of  Uie  Virgin  in  tbe  heavens, 
with  saints  below,  amoogst  whom  ia  St. 
Francis  bearing  a  cross  in  front,  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  //  Vultemmi/,  has 
besn  removed  to  the  3rd  chapel  OH  I.  be- 
biaii  thu  polpit.  The  two  spiral  co- 
Jainiis  oa  each  side  of  Ihe  high  ullar,  ^ 
rJtli  kneeliag  augeia  upou  tbeiDj  are  by  ,tUiaaV  EotA 


Minolta  Fiesole.  Thebeanty  of  tbehi 
of  St.  John  is  parlicolarly  remarkabla. 
The  oratory  of  San  Carlo,  opening  oat. 
of  the  S.  transept,  is  a  real  picture- 
gallery,  several  valuable  paintings  from 
tbe  cathedral  and  other  cburchea  having 
been  removed  to  it: — an  Aanunciotioii' 
by  iucQ  Signorelli,  painted  in  1491; 
tbe  Virgin  with  s^nls  and  angels,  a 
beautiful  work,  by  Leonardo  ria  Pia- 
toja;  the  Magdalen  delle  Badici,  ty 
Camillo  Inooniri,  a  scholar  of  Guido,  ' 
who  retouched  the  headand  some  otho.' 
portions;   the  Nativity,   by  Benfenala 


by  Filippo    Lippi-    S.  Joseph,    by   i 
Volterrano.  one  of  his  earlitst  works; 
a  small  Crucifixion,  by  Sodoma.    Thf - 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  contains  a  fre«> 
Co    of    Berioixo    GonvU^    forHung 
background    to   some   large 
figures  representing  the  Adoration 
Ihe  Magi,   and    almost  entirely  cc 
cealed  by  them  ;  the  representatiou 
the  SS.  Nome  di  Gesu,  eiecuted  ■ 
was  presented  to  the  town  in  14^4 
5.  Bemardmo   da  Siena,  when    he 
troducedhisnewretigioi;  ~ 


epitaph 


a  this 


liedral  t< 


memory  of  Bishnp  Cffoina,  who  diet 
in  17B5,  and  who  is  supposed  to  havd 
been  the  last  of  the  family  whose 
for  so  many  ages  had  been  asso< 
with  Volterra.  The  Sacristy, celebratai 
for  its  relics,  has  a  silver  reliquiary, 
i...L,_  !,__  ,._  elaborate 


ship,  c 


ning  4  pieces  of  the  true 


Tbe  neighbonring  ch.  of  S.  G< 
supposed  to  occupy  tbe  site  of  a  Templo 
of  the  Sun,  is  an  octagonal  building, 
referred  to  the  7th  ctntnr^.  The  door- 
way of  black  and  while  marble  ia 
carious,  and  the  capitals  of  the  oo-' 
lumni  are  full  of  animals  and  birds. 
Over  the  architrave  are  1,1  heads  in 
relief  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Twelv« 
Apostles.  The  nch  arch  of  the  high 
altar  is  covered  with  festoons  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  seraphim,  beautifullj 
sculptured  in  the  Ifith  century  by  But 
simelli  da  Settv/wmo,  The  picture  over 
it  of  tbe  Asecusion  is  bj  ,ViVu«  Cir. 
(;iLl>i'iii.i.     The   ancient  otitugonal  bap- 
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some  bas-reliefsy  was  sculptured  by 
Andrea  di  Sansovino  in  1502,  and  the 
beautiful  Ciborio,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ch.,  formerly  on  the  high  altar 
of  the  Cathedral)  bears  the  name 
of  Mino  da  Fiesole,  with  the  date 
(1471). 

The  Ch,  and  Monastery  of  San  Lino 
were  founded  in  1480  by  Raffaello 
Maffei,  and  finished  in  1517,  at  the  cost 
of  80,000  scudi.  It  contains  the  tomb 
of  the  founder,  erected  by  his  brother 
Mario,  whose  mausoleum  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
cathedral.  The  tomb,  on  1.  of  high 
altar,  is  of  white  marble ;  the  re- 
cumbent statue  of  Maflfei  is  by  Silvio 
da  Fiesole ;  the  ornaments  are  by  Fra 
Angelo  Montorsoli;  and  the  statues  of 
the  Archangel  Raphael  and  of  the  Beato 
Gherardo  Maffei,  the  Franciscan,  are  by 
Staggi,  Raffaello  Mafiei,  who  was  born 
at  Volterra  in  1451,  obtained  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  theologian  and  phi- 
losopher ;  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
Accademia  Letteraria  dei  Sepolti,  the 
author  of  the  *  Commentarii  Urbani,' 
dedicated  to  Julius  II.,  and  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Odyssey .  He  was  appointed 
by  Sixtus  IV.  secretary  to  the  Cardinal 
of  Aragon  on  his  mission  into  Hungary, 
and  was  employed  by  the  same  pope 
in  other  important  negotiations.  His 
brother  Antonio  Volterrano  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  leading  personages 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi.  The 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  S.  Lino,  over 
the  high  altar,  is  by  Francesco  Curradi 
(1597).  The  5  lunettes  on  each  side 
of  the  nave  and  one  of  the  altarpieces 
are  by  Cosimo  Daddi. 

The  ch.  of  S.  Francesco,  founded  in 
the  13th  century  by  the  Comune  and 
citizens,  was  rebuilt  in  1623,  and  has 
undergone  many  subsequent  altera- 
tions. It  contains  several  tombs  of  the 
Guidi  family,  among  which  is  that  of 
Jacopo  Guidi,  bishop  of  Penna  and 
Atri,  the  pupil  of  Guicciardini,  with 
whom  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  from 
Cosimo  I.  to  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Paris.  He  wrote  a  life  of  the  grand 
duke,  and  died  in  1588.  At  the  altar 
of  the  Maffei  family,  2nd  on  rt.,  is  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
aaints,  bjr  Luca  S^nore/ii  (1491),  The 
CSm/.  yif,—1864. 


Gabbretani  altar  has  a  Nativity  by 
Giovanni  Balducci^  in  1591.  The  Con- 
ception is  by  Giohattista  N'aldini,  1585. 
The  altarpiece  of  the  Guamacci  chapel 
is  by  Cosimo  Daddi,  The  celebrated 
Mario  Guamacci,  founder  of  the  mu- 
seum, and  one  of  the  earliest  Etruscan 
scholars,  is  buried  here.  His  tomb  was 
erected  during  his  lifetime. 

A  door  on  the  rt.,  near  the  high 
altar,  opens  into  the  Gothic  chapel 
belonging  to  the  Confratemitd  del  la 
Croce  di  Giomo,  built  in  1315,  by 
Mone  Todirigi.  The  interior  is  co- 
vered with  frescoes  which  have  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  damp  and  time — 
some  of  them  are  partially  defaced ;  the 
whole  presents  a  good  specimen  of  the 
internal  decoration  of  the  1 4th  and  1 5th 
centuries.  On  the  blue  vault  are  the  4 
Evangelists,  by  Jacopo  da  Firenze,  1410. 
The  paintings  upon  the  side-walls,  by 
Gianni  di  F-ancesco  di  Ser  Cienni  da  Fi" 
renze,  with  the  date  1410,  according  to 
the  inscription  on  one  of  them,  repre- 
sent, in  different  compartments,  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  the  Recovery  of 
the  True  Cross,  &c.  S.  Helena  bearing 
the  Cross,  surrounded  by  male  and  fe- 
male saints,  and  the  group  around  the 
dead  body  of  a  saint,  on  the  opposite 
wall,  are  very  beautiful.  These  fres- 
coes are  interesting  for  the  costumes  of 
the  period  which  they  represent.  This 
Cienni  has  been  supposed  on  very 
doubtful  grounds  to  be  Cennino  Cennini 
da  Colle,  the  pupil  of  Agnolo  Gaddi, 
and  the  author  of  a  remarkable  work 
on  iresco-painting  lately  published  in 
English.  The  Crucifixion  at  the  altar 
of  this  chapel  is  by  Sodoma, 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Agostino,  built  in  the 
16th  century,  and  restored  in  1728, 
contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Francesco 
Curradi,  and  2  paintings  by  //  Volter- 
ranoy  one  representing  the  Purification* 
painted  in  1630,  when  he  fled  to  Vol- 
terra to  escape  the  dangenof  the  plague, 
which  was  then  raging  in  Florence. 
This  ch.  is  celebrated  for  its  relics :  the 
miraculous  picture  of  the  Crucifixion, 
at  the  Falconcini  altar,  is  still  regarded 
with  great  veneratioii. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  M4oMs.  vith  a  Gothia 
front,  l6iaiAfi4  m  "^ 
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1828,  contains  a  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  St.  Joseph,  by 
Carlo  Maratta,  1st  chapel  on  rt.  At  the 
altar  of  S.  Giuseppe  Calasanzio,  founder 
of  this  order,  is  a  painting  of  the  saint 
by  Giuseppe  Zbcohi,  The  Scuole  Pie 
were  established  in  the  adjoining  con- 
vent in  1711,  and  are  here  much  fre- 
quented. The  present  Pope  Pius  IX. 
was  educated  here. 

The  Ch,  of  San  Giusto,  in  the  suburb 
of  the  same  name,  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  architecture  of  the  16th  century. 

The  Citadel  is  divided  into  2  portions : 
the  Cassero,  or  the  Rocca  Vecchia,  and 
the  Rocca  Nuova.  The  Cassero  was 
built  in  1343  by  Walther  de  Brienne, 
duke  of  Athens,  then  lord  of  Volterra. 
Its  foundations  partly  rest  on  the  an- 
cient Etruscan  walls.  The  Rocca  Nuova 
was  erected  by  the  Florentines,  after 
they  had  taken  the  city.  At  the  same 
time  they  constructed,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  episcopal  palace,  the  famous 
prison  called  II  Mastio :  it  was  formerly 
used  for  state  offenders,  and  it  has 
acquired  some  celebrity  as  the  place 
of  the  long  confinement  of  the  mathe- 
matician Lorenzo  Lorenzini,  the  pupil 
of  Viviani.  He  was  imprisoned  here 
in  1682  by  Cosimo  III.,  on  the  sus- 
picion of  being  one  of  the  chief  in- 
struments in  &e  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Grand-Duchess  Margaret 
of  Orleans  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  to 
whose  court  he  was  attached.  He 
remained  a  prisoner  until  the  prince's 
death  in  1693.  During  the  11  years  of 
his  captivity  he  composed  his  work  on 
Conic  Sections,  which  exists  in  manu- 
script in  the  Magliabecchiana  library 
at  Florence.  The  Citadel  has  of  late 
years  been  converted  into  a  prison  for 
male  convicts  condemned  to  lengthened 
periods  of  imprisonment  The  cellular 
and  silent  system  is  now  adopted  in  it. 
At  present  it  contains  upwards  of  300 
prisoners,  some  for  most  atrocious 
crimes,  others  for  political  offences, 
the  Torre  del  Mastio  being  exclusively 
set  apart  for  the  latter.  Permission 
may  easily  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Sotto  Prefetto  of  Volterra  to  visit 
these  prisons  in  all  their  details. 
Behind  the  hospital  of  S.  Maria  Mad- 
dalena  is  a  building  called  the  Torre 


de^li  Auguri.  An  inscription  still 
visible  over  the  door  in  Gothic  charac- 
ters shows  that  it  was  built  in  1299 
by  the  Hospitalers  of  S.  Giacomo  in 
Altopascio. 

The  Casa  Guamacci,  opposite  the 
ch.  of  S.  Michele,  with  its  3  towers, 
has  an  inscription  over  the  door  in 
Gothic  characters,  which  shows  that  the 
first  tower  was  erected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century,  and  records  the 
name  of  its  architect,  Giroldo  da  Lu- 
gano. 

The  Casa  Ducci,  in  the  same  street, 
has  an  inscription  built  into  the  facade 
commemorating  a  child  of  the  family 
of  Persius,  who  is  claimed  as  a  native 
of  Volterra. — A.  persivs  a.  f.  sevebvs 

V.  ANN.  VIII.M.III.D.XIX. 

The  Casa  Ricciarelli  is  still  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra. It  contains  a  fine  oil  painting 
of  Elijah  by  that  great  artist,  who  was 
born  here  in  1509,  and  died  in  Paris 
in  1566.  The  Casa  Masselli  in  the  Via 
del  Crocifisso  contains  another  example 
of  this  master  in  the  ceiling  of  a  small 
room  which  he  painted  in  fresco. 

The  F(nmtain  of  San  Felice^  near  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  has  obtained 
some  repute  for  its  mineral  waters, 
which  possess  the  aperient  properties  of 
the  sea- water.  They  are  much  used  in 
dyspeptic  complaints. 

The  Alabaster  Manufactories  of  Vol- 
terra are  well  worth  visiting ;  they  have 
much  increased  in  importance  of  late 
years,  and  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  male  and  female  pop.  of  Volterra 
are  employed  in  one  way  or  other  in 
the  trade,  which  contributes  to  the 
great  prosperity  of  this  place;  the 
great  markets  being  the  United  States, 
India,  China,  and  in  Europe,  Russia. 
Nearly  all  the  vases  and  ornamental 
works  seen  in  the  shops  of  Florence 
and  Leghorn  come  from  Volterra  ;  and 
as  there  are  several  shops  in  the  place, 
travellers  will  be  able  to  make  their 
selection  on  the  spot,  and  at  prices 
inferior  to  those  asked  at  Florence  and 
Leghorn.  The  commoner  varieties  of 
the  stone  used  for  vases,  &c.,  are  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  but  the 
ftner   qwilities  of  white  statuary  ala- 
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from  the  quarries  of  La  Castellina, 
S.  of  Leghorn.  The  landlord  of  the 
Unione,  a  very  obliging  man,  who  is 
■well  acquainted  with  tfiis  trade,  will 
have  any  objects  carefully  packed,  and 
forwarded  to  England  or  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  largest  and  best  assort- 
ed warehouses  is  that  of  Sig.  Chierici, 
behind  the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni. 

The  Environs  of  Volterra  abound  in 
objects  which  would  afford  interesting 
occupation  to  the  traveller  for  many 
days.  The  Villa  Inghiramiy  in  the 
valley  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  is  remark- 
able for  the  extraordinary  labyrinth  in 
the  rock,  called  the  Buche  d^  Saractni^ 
on  the  principle  which  assigns  to  the 
Saracens  every  wonder  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Volterra 
is  the  deep  chasm  called  the  Baize,  on 
the  N.W.  between  the  churches  of  San 
Giusta  and  La  Badia,  produced  by  the 
action  of  water  during  many  centuries 
on  the  clayey  and  marly  soil  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  There  is  no  place  in 
Tuscany  where  the  operation  of  this 
cause  has  been  attended  with  more  dis- 
astrous consequences.  The  upper  part 
of  the  ravine  or  chasm  is  composed, 
like  the  table-land  on  which  Volterra 
stands,  of  a  tertiarv  sandstone  resting 
on  a  thick  mass  of  blue  clay ;  as  the 
subjacent  marls  are  washed  away  by 
the  rains,  and  by  the  percolation  of  the 
springs  between  the  sandy  and  marly 
beds,  large  portions  of  the  more  solid 
superincumbent  rock  are  continually 
falling  ft*om  above  without  having  any 
apparent  effect  in  filling  up  the  abyss. 
It  is  known  from  authentic  documents 
that  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
ravine  was  a  highly  cultivated  spot, 
well  wooded,  and  covered  with  ha- 
bitations, in  the  7th  century;  about 
the  "end  of  the  16th  the  sides  were 
observed  to  be  gradually  undermined 
by  the  water  which  had  penetrated 
through  the  porous  strata ;  in  1627 
the  ch.  of  San  Giusto  was  engulfed; 
and  in  1651  its  rapid  increase  com- 
pelled the  removal  of  another  ch., 
which  had  previously  appeared  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  Cosimo  II. 
made  an  attempt  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  mischief,  and  several  plans  were 


subsequently  tried  to  collect  the  waters 
into  another  channel ;  but  all  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  the  inhabitants  ob- 
serve with  great  regret  that  the  danger 
is  gradually  approaching  the  celebrated 
Camaldolese  monastery  of  S.  Salva- 
tore,  now  scarcely  20  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  precipice. 

The  Camaldolese  monastery  called 
the  Badia  di  San  Salvatore,  situated  at 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  hill  of  Vol- 
terra, and  about  1  m.  from  the  town, 
was  founded  in  the  11th  century  for 
the  Camaldolese  monks.  It  has  a  hand- 
some Doric  cloister,  and  contains  many 
works  of  art.  At  the  altar  of  S.  Ro- 
mualdo  is  the  fine  picture  by  Domc^ico 
Ghirlandaio  representing  S.  Romualdo, 
S.  Benedict,  S.  Atina,  and  S.  Greciniana. 
At  the  altar  of  the  6S.  Sacramento  is 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  by  Donnto 
Mascagni{\b^^) ;  at  the  altar  della  Piet^ 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Qio. 
Paolo  Rossetti,  and  at  another  altar  is 
the  Nativity  of  the  Saviour  by  the  same 
master  (2nd  on  1.).  The  frescoes  of 
S.  Benedict  and  S.  Romualdo  at  the 
sides  of  the  organ  are  by  II  Volterrano. 
In  the  apartment  of  the  Abbot  is  the 
fine  picture  of  Job  by  Donato  Mascagni, 
by  whom  are  the  frescoes  relative  to  the 
life  of  S.  Giusto,  and  the  large  painting 
of  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  in  the  Refec- 
tory, where  also  there  is  a  series  of 
pictures  representing  various  events  in 
the  history  of  Volterra.  Built  into  the 
facade  of  the  church  are  some  early 
Christian  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions, 
which  belonged  probably  to  the  more 
ancient  edifice  of  the  11th  century. 
About  i  a  m.  outside  the  Porta  Selci  is 
the  Convent  of  San  Francesco :  in  two 
small  chapels  opening  out  of  the  cor- 
ridor in  front  of  the  church  are  two  fine 
and  large  bas-reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  of 
the  della  Robbia  school;  they  repre- 
sent, one  St  Francis  and  two  saints, 
and  the  other  the  Last  Judgment,  with 
the  Destroying  Angel,  a  remarkable 
composition  ;  it  bears  the  name  of  the 
donor  and  the  date  (1501). 

Excursion  to  Monte  Catini   and 
ITS  Mines,  etc. 

I  made  ttom  \o\\«rro.  \ft   ^^  ^^vi'^^ 
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Mines  of  La  Cava,  near  Monte  Catini, 
10  m.  distant.  A  light  gig  may  be  hired 
to  go  and  return  for  12  pauls.  Leaving 
the  city,  we  follow  the  same  road  as  far 
as  the  Inn  of  LaBachetona,  from  which 
another  excellent  one  brings  us,  in 
J  an  hour,  to  the  village  of  Monte 
Catini,  where  there  is  a  Cafe,  in  which 
the  geological  traveller  who  may  wish 
to  prolong  his  stay  in  this  interesting 
district  will  find  accommodation. 

The  village  of  Monte  Catini  is  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  formed  of  a 
very  peculiar  eruptive  rock,  called  Se- 
lagitCy  not  trachyte  as  stated  by  Prof. 
Ansted,  often  prismatic,  on  the  1.  of  the 
road;  it  presents  nothing  remarkable 
except  the  high  square  tower,  all  that 
remains  of  the  ancient  Castle,  and 
which  forms  so  striking  an  object  in 
the  landscape  for  many  miles  around. 
About  1  m.  beyond  the  town  is  the 
Mining  establishment  of  Caporciano  or 
La  Cava.  The  mines  of  Monte  Catini 
have  of  late  years  acquired  much  cele- 
brity from  the  richness  and  abundance 
of  their  copper  ores.  They  appear  to 
have  been  worked  as  far  back  as  the  15th 
century  :  in  1827  they  were  re-opened 
by  a  company,  who,  after  10  years* 
labour,  abandoned  them,  when  they 
became  the  property  of  some  English 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Sloane  and  Hall, 
since  which  they  have  attained  an  un- 
exampled prosperity,  at  least  in  the 
mining  annals  of  Italy. 

The  country  in  which  they  are 
situated  is  of  a  very  peculiar  geological 
character.  As  the  traveller  reaches 
Monte  Catini,  he  will  observe  that  it 
forms  part  of  a  group  of  pointed  hills, 
very  d&fferent  in  form  and  general  ap- 
pearance from  all  others  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  They  are  also  very 
different  mineralogically,  being  formed 
chiefly  of  a  singular  rock  of  igneous  or 
eruptive  origin,  which,  from  its  colour, 
has  been  called  Gabbro  Mosso  by  the 
Tuscan  geologists,  and  which  has  much 
analogy  with  certain  porphyries,  and 
especially  with  those  so  rich  in  mineral 
wealth  in  the  New  World ;  this  Gabbro 
Rosso,  which  has  risen  through  the 
sarrounding  5asdstones  and  limestones 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
constitutes  the  peaks  of  Monte  delV 


Abete,  Poggio  alia  Croce,  and  Monte 
Massi.  The  mine  of  La  Cava  is  ex- 
cavated in  the  latter  hill — the  house 
or  villa  of  La  Cava  and  the  prin- 
cipal works  being  at  its  base.  The 
metalliferous  deposit  is  of  as  pe- 
culiar nature  as  the  rock  in  which  it 
is  situated,  commencing  at  the  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  a  narrow  vein, 
which  gradually  widens  on  descending, 
and  which  swells  out  in  some  places 
to  the  breadth  of  several  yards,  the 
ore  being  in  the  form  of  large  globular 
masses,  imbedded  in  a  steatite  rock, 
which  fills  up  the  interval  between  the 
Gabbro  Rosso  and  a  subsequently  pro- 
truded mass  of  serpentine.  The  geolo- 
gist will  obtain,  on  application  to  the 
very  intelligent  engineer,  Mr.  Schnei- 
der, the  director  of  the  works,  every 
facility  for  examining  them.  The  mine 
is  now  worked  on  6  different  levels,  the 
lowest  575  feet  below  the  surface. 
Until  lately  the  power  used  for  remov- 
ing the  water  and  the  ores  had  been 
by  horses  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  the  works  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  water,  a  steam-engine  has 
been  set  up,  and  a  magnificent  adit- 
level,  of  nearly  an  English  mile  (1441^ 
yards)  in  length,  was  completed  in  1857. 
The  ores  consist  of  various  sulphurets 
of  copper,  varying  in  richness  from 
20  to  80  per  cent.,  but  averaging 
about  30;  the  quantity  extracted  is 
upwards  of  3000  tons  annually.  From 
the  want  of  fuel  and  of  the  ne- 
cessary water-power  for  dressing  the 
ores  near  the  mine,  they  are  carried 
to  the  smelting  establishment  of  La 
Briglia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bisenzio, 
near  Prato.  The  quantity  of  copper 
produced  from  the  ores  of  La  Cava  ex- 
ceeds 300  tons  annually,  the  whole  of 
which  is  either  consumed  in  Tuscany 
or  in  the  neighbouring  Italian  Skates, 
and  the  remainder,  containing  a  still 
larger  quantity  of  metal,  is  exported 
to  England. 

The  visitor  to  the  works  of  La  Cava 
will  be  not  less  gratified  with  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  the  under- 
ground works  are  conducted  than  with 
the  general  system  of  management  at 
the  surface.  Schools  for  both  sexes  of 
\  the  mVuexs*  i^iX^e^  >aa:«?^  \i^^\i  ^i.'sto,- 
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blished,  a  handsome  church  has  been 
erected  and  liberally  endowed,  savings- 
banks  formed,  and,  at  stated  periods, 
marriage  portions  awarded  to  the  young 
females  of  the  workmen's  families; 
music  and  drawing-schools  established 
for  the  occupation  of  the  workmen  dur- 
ing their  leisure  hours ;  and  all  this  at 
the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  mine, 
from  their  profits  in  the  undertaking. 
No  care  or  expense  is  spared  by  these 
benevolent  gentlemen  in  contributing 
to  the  moral  and  physical  wants  of  their 
dependants;  and  every  one  who  may 
visit  La  Cava  will  come  away  gratified 
to  have  witnessed  such  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  contentment  amongst  the 
working  population  as  is  rarely  met 
ivith  in  mining  districts. 

Before  leaving  La  Cava  the  travel- 
ler ought  to  ascend  to  the  summit 
of  the  Monte  Massi,  or  of  Poggio  alia 
Croce,  a  walk  of  ^  an  hour;  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  point  in  Central  Italy 
from  which  a  more  magnificent  pan- 
orama will  open  before  him,  embrac- 
ing from  the  mountains  of  Massa  and 
Carrara,  at  the  N.- western  extremity  of 
Tuscany,  to  Mont*  Amiata,  at  its  south- 
ern limit;  with  Elba,  Capraja,  and 
Corsica  to  seaward:  from  no  point 
will  he  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct 
notion  of  the  physical  features  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  in  general,  and  of  the  im- 
mediate provinces  of  Volterra  and  the 
Maremma  in  particular.  Monte  Massi 
is  1910  Eng.  feet,  and  Poggio  alia 
Croce  1710  Fr.  ft.,  above  the  sea. 

The  geological  traveller  will  find 
Monte  Catini  the  most  convenient  point 
from  which  he  can  visit  the  mines  of 
Miemo  (.5  miles),  Monte  Vaso,  Cas- 
tellina,  and  Terricio.  There  will  be 
much  to  interest  him  in  the  vicinity 
connected  with  the  metamorphic  action 
of  the  igneous  Gabbro  Rosso  on  the 
stratified  rocks  which  envelop  it  like 
the  folds  of  a  mantle,  and  through 
which  it  has  made  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face. There  is  perhaps  no  point  in 
Europe  more  interesting  in  this  re- 
spect ;  the  sections  laid  open  in  making 
the  new  road  between  the  village  of 
Monte  Catini  and  La  Cava,  and  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Miemo,  are  very 
Instructive. 


Excursion  to  Pomarance  and  the 
BoRACic  Acid  Lagoni. 

On  leaving  Monte  Catini  the  traveller 
need  not  return  to  Volterra,  but  pro- 
ceed from  the  Osteria  of  La  Bachetoua 
by  the  direct  road  to  Pomarance,  11 
m.  distant. 

A  descent  of  4  m.,  in  the  midst  of 
clay  hills,  leads  from  La  Bachetona  to 
Le  Moje,  or  salt-works  of  S.  Leopoldo, 
to  which  there  is  also  a  direct  road 
of  6  m.  from  Volterra.  These  works, 
which  fm*nish  the  principal  supply  of 
salt  for  Tuscany,  produce  annually 
upwards  of  22  millions  of  pounds,  en- 
tirely derived  from  the  evaporation  of 
the  neighbouring  brine-springs.  The 
springs,  now  8  in  number,  are  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  evapo- 
rating-pans,  to  which  the  salt  water 
is  conveyed  by  means  of  wooden  pipes ; 
the  wells,  varying  in  depth  from  80 
to  100  feet,  are  sunk  in  the  tertiary 
marls,  containing  also  gypsum,  which 
form  the  strata  on  either  side  of  the 
Cecina,  and,  from  recent  borings, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
origin,  4  very  thick  beds  of  rock-salt 
having  been  met  with  between  the 
surface  and  the  depth  of  300  feet. 
There  are  many  other  brine-springs  on 
either  side  of  the  Cecina,  but  they  are 
not  used,  the  production  of  salt  being 
a  government  monopoly,  and  those  of 
Le  Moje  sufiicing  for  the  consumption 
of  the  country.  The  fuel  employed 
for  the  4  evaporating-pans  is  exclu- 
sively wood,  which  the  neighbouring 
forests  of  Berignone,  belonging  to  the 
government,  furnish.  The  salt  pro- 
duced is  beautifully  white  and  pure : 
from  its  sale  the  public  treasury 
derives  a  revenue  of  4,100,000  lire,  = 
137,000/.  Attached  to  the  works  is  a 
house,  inhabited  by  the  director,  and 
where  the  Grand  Duke  sometimes  re- 
sided ;  but  the  malaria  is  so  dangerous 
here  during  the  summer  and  autumnal 
months  as  to  o\i\\^<i  \X:^^  \.vvw£v^'^  ^sxsw- 
p\oy6s  to  laVft  Tei>3i^<&  *XN  ^^sJwcrsv., 
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hills  is  crossed  before  reaching  the  Go- 
vernment fattoria  or  farm  of  San  Lo- 
renzo and  the  Cecina.  The  river  must 
now  be  forded,  the  suspension-bridge 
that  formerly  existed  having  been  car- 
ried away,  and  about  to  be  replaced. 
In  ordinary  times  there  is  little  danger 
in  crossing  the  Cecina,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  the  passage  is  often  rendered 
impossible  for  days  together.  Daring 
the  floods  no  one  ought  to  attempt  the  ford 
without  an  experienced  guide.  From  the 
opposite  bank  a  good  road  of  5  m.  leads 
to  Pomarance,  constantly  ascending  over 
the  tertiary  marls,  here  very  abun- 
dant in  beds  of  white  gypsum  or 
alabaster,  and  afterwards  a  coarse 
limestone  or  Panchina  similar  to  that 
of  Volterra.  Pomarance  is  situated  at 
the  summit  of  the  ascent,  although  it 
cannot  be  seen  until  we  arrive  close  to 
the  gate. 

There  is  little  to  interest  the  stranger 
in  this  small  town;  in  the  principal 
ch.  there  is  a  picture  by  //  Pomarancio 
(Cristoforo  Koncalli),  who  was  born 
here,  and  a  Virgin  and  Child  of  the 
very  early  Siennese  school.  Poma- 
I'ance  is  also  the  country  of  the  cele- 
brated anatomist  Mascagni,  as  we  are 
told  by  an  inscription  over  the  door 
of  a  house  opposite  the  church,  where 
he  was  bom.  Count  Lardarel  has  a 
large  palace  in  the  town.  There  are  two 
small  inns,  the  Unione  and  the  Albergo 
della  Burraia,  where  persons  intending 
to  visit  the  Boracic  Acid  Works  will 
find  accommodation. 

Lardarello  J  formerly  called  the  Lagoni 
di  Monte  Cerboli,  is  the  principal  of 
Count  Lardarel's  establishments,  and 
where  the  different  manufacturing  ope- 
rations, as  well  as  the  singular  circum- 
stances that  accompany  the  production 
of  the  boracic  acid,  can  be  most  con- 
veniently examined  and  studied.  It 
is  about  6  m.  from  Pomarance,  by  a 
good  carriage-road,  the  high  road  to 
Massa,  and  the  innkeepers  will  supply 
the  necessary  vehicles  to  reach  it ;  an 
inn  has  been  lately  opened  at  Lar- 
darello, where  beds  and  tolerable  fare 
may  be  procured:  every  facility  will 
be  afforded  to  strangers  by  the  direc- 
tor  of  the  works,  to  whom  they  should 
^pplj"  on  arriving  at  Lardarello.    The 


works  are  approached  by  a  magnificent 
bridge  raised  high  above  the  torrent, 
and  to  which  lead  elevated  approaches, 
in  the  interior  of  which  are  warehouses  ; 
the  bridge  itself,  a  model  of  construc- 
tion of  the  kind,  consists  of  a  single 
arch,  which  may  be  compared  for 
beauty  and  hardiness  of  design  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Dee  at  Chester,  has  a 
span  of  72  ft.  (36  braccie),  and  is  90  ft. 
(45  braccie)  above  the  river  Possera. 

Although  changes  have  occurred  since 
it  was  written,  we  insert  the  following 
account  of  the  works,  as  furnished  to 
the  editor  by  Mr.  Babbage  in  1 845  : — 

"  The  district  in  which  the  Lagoni 
occur  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
countries  in  the  world.  Near  the  vil- 
lage of  Monte  Cerboli,  in  the  midst 
of  a  deep,  rugged  and  broken  ravine, 
is  one  of  the  8  establishments  for  ex- 
tracting boracic  acid  from  the  earth. 
From  the  whole  surface  of  a  large 
space,  probably  a  square  mile  of  the 
broken  ground,  there  issues  a  larce 
volume  of  steam,  which  rises  high  m 
the  atmosphere  before  it  is  absorbed, 
and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
many  miles.  In  the  midst  of  this  fog 
of  steam,  on  a  small  plain  forming  a 
kind  of  island,  stands  a  village  con- 
taining the  cottages  of  the  workmen, 
the  evaporating  chambers,  the  store- 
houses, and  a  church  recently  built. 
The  process  of  preparing  the  boracic 
acid  is  the  following :  on  excavating  a 
few  inches  into  any  part  of  the  broken 

f  round,  steam  issues  with  great  force, 
riving  with  it  mud  and  even  stones 
with  a  violent  noise.  One  or  two  feet 
is  quite  deep  enough  for  the  object 
required.  A  small  dwarf  wall  is  raoely 
made  round  this  opening,  and  thus  ft 
large  cup-shaped  pool  is  formed  of 
from  10  to  40  feet  in  diameter.  Into 
this  cavity  a  small  stream  of  water  is 
conveyed  until  it  is  neariy  fhll.  The 
cold  water  gfoing  down  into  the  cavity 
becomes  greatly  heated,  and  is  driven 
violenUy  upward  by  the  steam  thus 
formed.  The  whole  of  the  water  be- 
comes heated  by  this  constant  regurgi- 
tation from  the  heated  cavity,  and  a' 
the  end  of  about  24  hours  it  has  *a1 
Borbcd  xieaiT\^  \  ^c  cent*  of  borac 
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another  excayation,  in  which  the  mud 
is  deposited,  this  solution  is  conveyed 
into  large  evaporating  pans.  A  power- 
ful jet  of  steam  from  one  of  the  large 
holes  made  in  the  broken  ground  is 
conveyed  in  a  kind  of  drain  to  the  eva- 
porating-house,  and  passes  in  flues  under 
every  part  of  the  evaporating-vessels. 
The  water  is  thus  carried  off  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  boracic  acid  re- 
mains. These  works  are  now  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition  owing  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  late  Count  Lardarel,  of 
Monte  Cerboli.  About  20  years  since, 
the  cost  of  the  fuel  by  which  the  water 
was  evaporated  was  so  great  that  little 
boracic  acid  was  procured,  and  it  scarcely 
i*epaid  the  labour  and  cost  of  production. 
The  Count  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  employing  the  heat  which  nature  so 
plentifully  offered,  and  thus  dispensed 
with  the  whole  expense  of  fuel.  The 
result  of  this  plan  of  converting  vol- 
canic heat  to  commercial  purposes  has 
been  the  establishment  of  villages  and  a 
thriving  population  in  a  locality  which 
was  previously  almost  a  desert.  About 
20  years  ago  the  whole  of  the  borax  con- 
sumed in  England  was  imported  from 
the  East  Indies ;  at  present  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  demand  is  supplied  from 
the  boracic  acid  works  of  Tuscany." 

To  this  description  we  may  add, 
that  the  quantity  of  boracic  acid 
now  produced  is  6  millions  of  Tuscan 
pounds,  or  2000  tons  annually;  that 
the  whole  of  this  is  exported  to  Eng- 
land, where,  being  converted  into 
borax,  it  is  extensively  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
pottery  and  glass;  that  so  great  is 
the  demand  at  present,  that  double  the 
quantity  produced  would  find  a  ready 
market ;  and  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  ere  many  years  have  elapsed, 
the  produce  will  be  doubled  under  the 
improved  processes  introduced  at  the 
Lagoni.  Since  1818,  when  the  first 
operations  were  commenced,  up  to  the 
end  of  1860,  the  total  quantity  of 
boracic  acid  produced  has  amounted  to 
25,980  tons. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed 
at  Lardarello  approaches  300 ;  they  are 
lodged  on  the  spot,  in  most  com- 
fortable  dwellings,  at  the  expense  of 


the  proprietor,  who  has  recently  erected 
a  very  extensive  villa  for  himself  and 
lodgings  for  his  employes,  a  very  hand- 
some church,  and  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  workpeople,  with 
trades  schools  for  the  elder  ones, 
and  a  very  superior  music  school. 
Everything  is  done  here,  as  we  have 
seen  at  La  Cava,  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  wellbeing  of  his  people 
by  the  proprietor;  and  however  un- 
healthy their  occupation  may  appear, 
or  insalubrious  the  mephitic  vapour 
in  which  they  breathe,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  there  is  less  mortality 
than  in  most  mining  districts,  and,  as 
the  traveller  may  assure  himself,  liiat 
in  no  part  of  Italy  is  there  to  be  met 
witli  a  more  healthy  and  robust  class 
of  men  than  the  labourers  at  the 
Boracic  Works  of  Lardarello. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  add 
a  few  words  on  the  scientific  history  of 
these  extraordinary  emanations.  As 
the  traveller  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Possera,  in  which  the  Lagoni  of  Larda- 
rello are  situated,  he  will  find  it  nearly 
closed  at  its  northern  extremity  by  a 
range  of  serpentine  hills,  on  the  high- 
est of  which  are  perched  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Michael. 
There  are  hot-baths  issuing  from 
the  serpentine,  efficacious  in  rheu- 
matic affections,  at  the  foot  of  the  peak 
on  which  this  ruin  stands ;  whilst  at 
the  S.E.  base  of  the  range,  on  a  conical 
mount,  is  the  picturesque  village  of 
Monte  Cerboli,  ^  m.  beyond  which,  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  torrent,  is  the  town 
of  Lardarello,  entirely  occupied  by  the 
Boracic  Acid  Works,  the  dwellings  of 
the  workmen,  and  the  palace  of  the 
proprietor.  This  valley  continues  for 
about  3  m.,  closed  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity by  the  mountain  of  Castel 
Novo,  over  a  shoulder  of  which  the 
high  road  to  Massa  crosses.  The 
sides  of  this  valley  are  formed  of  in- 
clined strata  of  Alberese  limestone, 
belonging  to  the  same  geological  period 
as  the  lower  chalk  of  our  islands,  upon 
which  lie  beds  of  tertiary  marine  strata, 
abounding  in  gypsum  and  huge  frag- 
ments of  limestone^  wvd  vl  v& ^xws^.  ^k^^t%fe 
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not  exceed  1   square  m.;   it  is  im- 
possible to  say  from  what  depth  they 
proceed;  on  arriving  at  the   surface 
their  temperature  is  from  200°  to  207° 
Fahrenheit  —  nearly  that    of    boiling 
water  at  this  elevation  above  the  sea. 
They  contain,  in  addition  to  boracic 
acid,  carbonic    acid    in    considerable 
quantity,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  azote, 
pure   and   carburetted  hydrogen,   ac- 
cording   to    the  researches    of    MM. 
Deville  and  Leblanc;  the  boracic  acid 
appears  to  be  emitted  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  and  already  formed.    One  of 
the   principal  drawbacks  in  the  pro- 
duction of   boracic  acid  has  hitherto 
been  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  beyond 
a  very  small  proportion  of  it  in  solu- 
tion (from  1  to  1^  per  cent.),  hence  the 
necessity  of  a  more  tedious  evaporation  ; 
a  considerable  amelioration  has  been  re- 
cently obtained  by  means  of  Artesian 
borings,  the  water  brought  to  the  surface 
being    charged  with   boracic-acid    in 
some  localities  to  the  amount  of  3^  per 
cent. 

Although  Lardarello  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  Boracic  Acid  Works, 
it  is  only  one  of  the  nine  establish- 
ments founded  by  Count  Lardarel — the 
others  being  Castelnovo,  il  Sasso, 
Monte  Rotondo,  Lago,  Lustignano,  San 
Eduardo,  San  Pederigo,  and  Serraz- 
zano.  If  the  traveller  will  cast  his  eye 
over  the  map  of  the  district  occupied  by 
these  several  localities,  he  will  see  that 
it  embraces  a  very  limited  area,  scarcely 
30  English  square  miles,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Comia  and  Cecina,  but 
chiefly  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  former  torrent,  and  that 
each  of  these  gaseous  emanations  is 
situated  in  valleys  descending  like  so 
many  fissures  or  cracks  from  a  central 
point,  under  which  probably,  but  from 
what  depth  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
all  these  extraordinary  eruptions  ori- 
ginate. 

A  tour  to  the  different  establishments 

of  Count  Lardarel  will  well  repay  the 

time  spent  by  the  scientific  traveller : 

he  will  be  received  with  the  greatest 

attention  at  each,  where  the  hospit- 

able proprietor  has  a  comfortable  house, 

aui/  we  can  assure  him  tba.t  he  will  find 

no  where  their  doors  closed  against  him. 


Good  carriage-roads  communicate  be- 
tween the  different  works.  They 
may  be  visited  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  although  the  most  favourable 
will  be  in  the  early  spring,  or  after  the 
rainy  season  in  the  autumn.  The  best 
mode  of  proceeding  will  be,  after  having 
visited  Lardarello,  to  cross  to  Castel- 
novo, thence  to  Sasso,  Monte  Rotondo, 
Lago,  Lustignano,  and  Serrazzano,  from 
which,  by  a  fair  country  road  of  12 
m.,  the  tourist  can  return  to  Poma- 
rance.* 

Should  the  traveller  not  wish  to  pro- 
long his  journey  to  Massa,  16  m.  from 
Castelnovo,  he  may  make  an  interesting 
excursion  to  the  ruined  Castle  of  Rocca 
Silana,  a  curious  monument  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  about  3  m.  from  Pomarance. 
For  the  first  4  ra.  the  road  is  the  same  as 
that  to  Monte  Cerboli,  from  which  turn- 
ing off  to  the  1.,  it  crosses  the  Possera  by 
a  curiously  constructed  bridge,  one  of 
the  piers  being  upon  an  immense  boul- 
der, from  which  it  ascends  to  the  vil- 
lage of  San  Dalmazzo :  here  the  carriage 
must  be  abandoned ;  the  path  ascends 
rapidly,  although  still  suited  for  horses, 
for  3  m.through  a  very  picturesque  coun- 
try, until  the  pinnacle  on  which  Rocca 
Silana  stands  is  reached. 

The  Castle  of  Rocca  Silana  is  on  the 
summit  of  a  peak  of  serpentine,  and  in 
so  elevated  a  position  (1760  ft.  above  the 
sea)  as  to  be  visible  for  many  miles 
around,  and  to  form  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent objects  in  the  landscape  of  this 
part  of  the  province  of  Volterra ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  square  castle  in  the  centre, 
having  remains  of  a  keep,  and  4  octago- 
nal turrets  at  the  angles  ;  but  the  walls, 
instead  of  forming  a  plane  surfece 
from  angle  to  angle,  are  convex  out- 
wardly ;  the  masonry  is  very  beautiful, 
formed  of  square  blocks  of  limestone 


\ 


•  Works  for  the  extraction  of  boracic  acid 
have  been  more  recently  established  on  ihi 
Fumarole  ddla  Galaria,  near  Travale,  at  the 
E.  base  of  the  Peak  of  Gerfalco,  about  1  hr.'s 
distance  from  the  village  of  Montieri,  and  4  from 
Colle,  but  the  springs  were  over-abundant  in 
ammoniacal  salts ;  an  Artesian  boring  59  metres 
deep  bavins  been  made,  which  furnishes  2 
millions  of  Tuscan  pounds  of  water  daily,  at 
a  very  high  temperature,  and  containing  about 

1  pet  oeul.  ot  \ioTWi\B  w5v^  \a.  ^QVQ.\\vi\!i.    (^day^ 

1803). 
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lieloiT  and  of  brick  above,  surmounted 

wKSte,  is  occupied  by  a  continuous 
arched  vaulUug  Ihut  runs  round  three 
of  its  eides.  the  fourth  bidng  occu- 
pied by  the  fouudatioDs  of  the  tovcr, 
and  a  Bmall  door  the  only  entrance:. 
Until  within  a  few  years  the  castle  and 
its  defences  were  amongst  the  best 
preserved  in  Italy,  when  it  itaa  sold 
for  10  dpllare  by  the  goTeranient  to  a 
person  vho  literally  is  destroying  it 
for  th»  iron  in  the  walls  and  doors,  a 
piece  of  vandalism  unworthy  of  Tas- 

A  fortified  line  of  wall,  yrith  square 
towers  at  intervals,  anrrouuds  the  castle 
on  2  sides^the  others  being  amply 
defended  by  the  vertical  precipice  on 
which  it  stands.  The  gateway  to 
this  outer  line  of  defence  is  a  good 
specimeo  of  military  mediieval  archi- 
tecturej  the  entrance  is  by  a  zigzag 
covered  way,  once  furaished  with  3 
gates,   the    innermost    being    aJmosl 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Rocca  Silana,  except  that  it  was  during 
the  l3tb  and  llth  centuries  a  constant 
subject  of  contention  between  Volterra 
and  its  more  powerful  neighbonrs  of 
Siena  and  Florence.  There  is  not  the 
most  remote  authority  for  supposing 
it  to  have  been  a  Roman  work,  or  to 
have  any  connexion  with  Sylla,  as  its 
name  might  imply,  and  as  there  exists 
a  belief  in  the  country  around.  The 
view  from  the  Castle  is  magnificent, 
extending  to  the  Apennines  on  one  side 
and  to  Moot'  Amiata  on  the  other,  em- 
bracing a  great  part  of  the  provinces  of 
Volterra  and  Siena. 

The  tourist  may  prolong  his  excur- 
sion to  the  copper-mines  in  the  valley 
of  the  Pavone  beneath,  by  a  very 
accessible  path  for  a  pedestrian,  and 
thence  ascend  to  the  village  of  Modip 
Castelli,  situated  at  almost  an  equal 
elevation,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  irom  Rocca  Silana  These 
mines  are  situated  on  what  has  much 
the  appearance  of  a  vein  in  the  ser- 
pentine, and  belong  to  the  owners  of 
thow  of  La  Cava.  They  are  well 
worked,  bat  bitherlo   to  little   profit. 


Their  situation  is  a  most  picturesqoe 
one,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  rent, 
through  which  the  river  has  cut  its 
way  to  the  Cecina;  the  sides  of  the 
ravine,  formed  of  black,  aiid  serpen- 
tine, give  to  tlie  scene  around  a  pic- 
ture of  devastation  and  horror,  with  the 
ruined  Castle  of  Rocea  Silana  frown- 
ing from  its  eagle's  nest  over  the  abyss 
lieneath.  Monte  Castelli  is  a  small 
village,  with,  as  its  name  indicates, 
the  ruins  of  a  mediffival  Castle.  From 
it  there  is  a  very  fur  road  to  San  Dal- 
inazzo,  or,  instead  of  returning  through 
it  Anm  the  mines,  the  toniist  can  pro- 
ceed on  foot  by  a  nigged  path  to  S. 
Dalmazzo,  passing  the  ruined  ch.  of  La 
Pieve,  a  good  specimen  of  the  Jjom- 
bardo  Gothic  stjie  of  the  13th  cen- 
tui7. 

A  very  good,  although  hilly,  cat- 
riage-road  of  26  m.  leads  from  Pomar- 
nnce  to  Massa,  over  the  first  6  of  which 
we  have  already  travelled  in  going  to 
Lardarello.  Fram  the  latter  place  the 
route  continues  along  the  valley  of  the 
Possera  1  m.  above  the  boracic  acid 
works  to  Bagno  a  Morba,  where  there 
Is  a  bathing  establishment,  much  fre- 
quented in  the  middle  ages,  mentioned 
by  Dante,  and  celebrated  for  having 
effected  the  cure  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis. 
There  is  a  large  lodging-house,  close  (n 
Che  hot  springs,  where  a  goodpeinen 
has  been  established  for  the  bathers. 
The  waters  are  acidulated,  and  issu« 
from  the  limestone  rock  at  a  temper- 
ature of  118°  Fahrenheit.  The  baths 
are  efficacious  In  rheumatic  and  para- 
lytic affections.  There  is  a  second 
bathing  establishment,  the  Bagni  della 
Perla,  also  much  frequented  in  July 
and  August,  i  m.  higher  up  the  valley. 
The  springs  of  1^  Perla  are  accom- 
panied with  a  disengagement  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
gases.  A  gradual  ascent  of  2  ni. 
ferther  brings  us  to  the  pass  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Possera  and  Pavone, 
Dear  to  which  we  come  to  the  Lagonis 
of  Oastelnovo,  which  extend  to  a  much 
greater  elevation  above  the  sea  than 
those  of  Lardarello.  The  villa|;e  of 
Caslelnovo,  with  B.  'jo^MViVw>\i.  lAV*^ 
EOoIb,   \ft  Wi\V   Qw  fee   *.»:'J;vi>.<v»  «^ 
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of  the  Pavone ;  it  has  a  small  dirty  1 
locanda.  To  pereoos  vlehiug  to  Ttsit 
Monte  Rotondo,  Ssaso,  aud  the  mouD- 
Win_  of  GerfalL-o,  it  may  serve  as  a  I 
baltiog-place. 

From  Cftstelnovo  (o  Masaa  the  dis- 
tance is  called  16  m.,  but  from  the  hilly 
nature  of  the  road  it  can  scarcely  be 
travelled  in  less  than  4  hours ;  it  j 
asceuds  (he  ridge  of  hills  sejnrating  the 
upper  sources  of  the  Cornia  and  Pa- 
vone. leaving,  about  2  m.  on  the  rl., 
Bruciano,  S^so,  and  Monte  Rotondo. 
Arrived  at  the  Eumuiit  of  the  paes, 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  tbe  valley  (nthe 
C'lrnia,  ext«ndina;  to  the  Mediterranean, 
■be  lElanil  of  ^ba,  &c  From  this 
point  we  descend  coDEtantly  to  MaBsa. 
(See  p.  229.)  Instead  of  following 
the  carriage-road,  the  pedestrian  will 
do  well  to  proceed  from  Caslelnovo 
to  Sasso,  thence  to  Monte  Rotondo, 
and  by  a  cross  bridle-road  lo  the  coal- 
mines (lignite)  of  Munte  Bamboli,  6  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Massa. 

The  high  conical  peak  called  the 
Cornata  of  Gerfalco  fiirms  a  very  re- 
markable object  on  our  1.  in  the  journey 
from  Caatelnovo  to  Massa.  Although 
having  the  fonn  of  a  cone,  so  common 
in  vtdcanic  countries,  it  i&  formed  eo- 
tirely  of  secondary  strata,  and  will  be 
well  worth  a  visit  from  the  geological 
traveller.  It  cooiista  of  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  of  red  calcareous  shales,  abun- 
dant in  fossils  analogons  lo  those  of  the 
lias  and  inferior  oolitic  fhrmationa  of 
Northern  Europe.  The  best  point  ibr 
the  geologist  to  examine  will  be  the  N. 
side,  by  the  route  from  Castelnovo  to 
Fiorini,  where  Ihe  red  ammonilifcrous 
limestone  may  be  seen  Ijiug  upon  a 
white  marble,  also  containing  oolitic 
and  lias  fossils. 


Acqudboiu.  .      .      .      .    ;19 

bniubulo     '.'.'.'....    ua 

laCraLi  .      '.'.'.'.'.'.    in 

VMoDia 104 

Lft  Putatea  ...       -      .       .      .  lift 
M'jnlfpeMali 134 

Oriwiellu la* 

Nunzlalslla IM 

2&ti  kil.  =  l.S9Eng.  m. 

2  trains  daily  from  Leghorn  at 
9  S  A.u.  and  3'20  p.m.  in  correspon- 
dence with  those  from  Florence,  Bo- 
logna, and  iipezio,  performing  the 
journey  in  Sf  hrs.  Diligences  and 
carriages  start  from  La  Nunziatella  on 
tbe  arrival  of  the  trains  for  the  present, 
performing  the  joamey  in  about  T  hi's., 
until  the  Rly.  has  been  completed  (in  all 
18S5).  The  whole  journey  from  Florence 
aud  Home  will  be  ultimately  performed 
in  a  day;  until  then  the  traveller  may 
be  obliged  to  sleep  at  Civita  Vecchia  or 
Orosseto,  where  are  tlie  only  tolerable 
Inns  on  the  road.  Still  it  is  expected 
that  the  journey  from  Florence  by  the 
express  trains  will  even  now  be  per- 
formed in  16,  and  from  Leghorn  in 
13  hrs.  Tickets  for  the  whole  journey 
are  issued  at  the  rly.  stats.  Fares:  1st 
class  and  interior  of  diligence,  ;  2iid 
class,  i  5  fi's.  iu  addition  for  places 
in  eoup&  Passports  examined  at  Muut- 
alto,  luttgage  at  the  lUy.  Slat,  of  Civita 
Tecchia. 

The  carriage-road  along  the  coast  of 
Tuscany,  called  tbe  Stradadel  Litlorale, 
was  constructed  by  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  extensive  im- 
provements in  the  Maremma ;  it  follows 
the  line  of  the  Via  Aurelia  iii  its  whole 
eilent.  indeed  to  Rome.* 

•  Ths  V\ti  kunWt.  uniUiacUd  fay  ^Oininiii 
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The  Rly.  for  the  first  2  m.  after 
leaving  Leghorn  is  the  same  as  that  to 
Pisa,  from  which  it  branches  off  on  the 
rt.,  crossing  the  plain  to 

1 6  kil.  Colle  Salvetti  Stat.  From  here 
it  follows  for  the  next  20  m.  the  car^ 
riage-road  from  Pisa  to  Grosseto. 

6  kil.  Acciajoh  Stat.  The  villages  of 
Faiglia  and  Lorenzano  are  seen  at  some 
distance  to  the  1. 

7  kil.  Orciano  Stat.,  near  the  large 
village  of  the  same  name. 

10  kil.  Acquabona  Stat.  Not  far 
from  here  are  the  villages  of  Rosignano 
on  the  rt.,  and  of  La  Castellina  on  the 
1.,  about  which  the  best  qualities  of 
gypsum  alabaster  for  statuary  purposes 
are  obtained.  A  gradual  descent  leads 
from  here  to 

13  kil.  Cecina  Junct.  Stat.,  on  the  8. 
bank  of  the  river,  in  a  rich  alluvial 
plain,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea : 
the  highly-cultivated  plain  for  miles 
on  the  N.  of  the  river,  the  Piano  di 
Vada,  that  on  the  S.  of  La  Cecina  and 
Castagneto,  have  been  reclaimed  of 
late  years,  and  form  now  one  of  the 
mc^st  productive  agricultural  regions 
of  Tuscany. 

17  kil.  Bambolo  Stat.,  in  the  plain 
of  II  Castagneto,  the  centre  of  the 
hereditary  possessions  of  the  Counts 
of  La  Gherardesca. 

From  La  Cecina  a  branch  line  is  in 

activity  up  the  valley  of   the   same 

name  towards  Volterra,  18^  m.  : — 

lines  of  communication  between  Rome,  Lignria, 
and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  following  were  the 
principal  stations  on  it,  with  the  present  cor- 
responding localities  and  their  respective  dis- 
tances:— 

Boma-  M. 

Xortum  (near  Gastel  dl  Quido)      .     .  xii 

Turret  (Monteroni) x 

Pyrgos  (Sta.  Severa) xii 


Gedna  to  San  Martlno     .      .      .     kil.  9 

Casino  di  Terra i7 

Ponte  Ginori 24 

Le  Saline 30 


Ptmicuin  (Sta.  Marinella)   ....  ni 

Castrum  Novum  (Torre  CSiiarucda)    .  vi 

Centum  CtUat  (Ovlta  Yeocbia)      .     .  v 

Qravitca. 

Ad  Jfartam  (Marta  River)  ....  x 

ftrum  Aureiii  (Montalto)  .     .     .     .  m 

Cata  (Ansedonia). 

Ad  Locum  Aprilem  or  Prelium, 

Salebro xn 

MamUana cc 

PofuUmia xn 

Vada  VoUerrana  (Yado)     ....  xxv 
Ad  JBkreulem  (near  Leghorn)    .     .      xviii 

PUtBiViaa,) xn 

Popiriana  (Ylan^o)  .....  xi 


The  Station  of  Le  Saline  is  near  the 
great  salt-works  of  Le  Moje  (p.  221),  6 
kil.  from  Volterra  (p.  212),  9  from  the 
mines  of  Monte  Catini  at  La  Cava  (p. 
220 \  and  7  from  Pomarance  (p.  222);  so 
that  these  places  are  brought  within  a 
distance  of  4  hrs.  from  Leghorn ;  thus 
opening  a  very  interestiug  distiict  to 
the  exploration  of  the  antiquarian  and 
scientific  traveller.  Carriages  corre- 
sponding with  all  the  trains  will  be 
found  at  Le  Saline  for  Volterra  (fare 
I  fr.)  and  Pomarance.   (See  Rte.  82.) 

[The  carriage-road,  soon  after  quit- 
ting Leghorn  by  the  Porta  di  Ma- 
remma,  crosses  the  Rio  Maggiore, 
and  then  proceeds  along  the  base 
of  the  group  of  hills,  on  one  of 
which  is  situated  a  celebrated  Sanc- 
tuary of  the  Virgin,  much  venerated  by 
the  seafaring  population,  the  Madonna 
di  Monte  Nero.  At  first  these  hills 
are  covered  with  villas ;  but  those  which 
follow  gradually  become  bare  of  every- 
thing except  myrtle,  lentiscus,  and 
Spanish  broom.  Near  the  12th  mile- 
stone is  a  neat-looking  Locanda  nol^far 
from  the  Promontory  and  2'orre  di  Cos- 
tiglionceilo.  1  m.  beyond  it  the  road 
enters  the  plain,  and  soon  afterwards 
crosses  the  river  Fine  by  a  good  bridge. 
At  Collenzano,  1  m.  before  reaching 
the  river  Cecina,  it  is  joined  by  the  road 
from  Pisa,  and  by  that  from  Volterra 
(24  miles),  the  latter  descending  along 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  river :  the  Cecina  is 
crossed  near  some  ruined  iron- works  (la 
Magona),  about  2  m.  to  the  westward 
of  which  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea 
at  the  small  village  of  San  Giovanni. 
At  this  point  the  milestones  take  up 
the  distance  from  Pisa,  so  that  the  tra- 
veller must  henceforth  deduct  8  m.  from 
the  distances  marked  on  them,  which 
will  give  very  nearly  those  from  Leg- 
horn.] 

On  leaving    Cecina  the   Rly.  runs 
close  to  the  sea  as  far  as 

17  kil.  Bambolo  Stat.,  near  the  town 
of  Castagneto. 

\  can  iVso  \»  o\AK«i<e^.  'SasxN'voRKoa-^^^ 
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be    the  most  convenient   point   from 
which  the  travellei*  can  visit  the  ruins  of 
PopULONiA,  the  naval  arsenal  of  Etru- 
ria,  the  great  mart  of  her  commerce, 
and  the    powerful  city   which  Virgil 
represents  as  sending  600  warriors  to 
assist  iEneas.    As  it  was  ruined  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  are  very  few  remains  now  visible. 
These  are  situated  on  a  little  isthmus 
on  the   coast,  about  10  m.   from   San 
Vincenzo,  from  which  there  is  a  good 
road ;  and  from  Populonia  it  is  possible 
to  proceed  in  a  carriage  to  Piombino, 
6  m.  distant,  over  the  promontory,  and 
from  Piombino  through  the  sandy  tract 
of  pine    forest    called    the    Tombolo 
to  Follonica,   15  m.    farther;    in   wet 
weather,   however,   the   road   through 
the    Tombolo    is    not  practicable   for 
vehicles;   indeed    the    least  fatiguing 
mode    of    reaching     Follonica     from 
Piombino  will  be  by  a  boat,  which  in 
ordinary  weather  will  perform  the  voy- 
age in  less  than  3  hours.     Populonia  is 
distinguished  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance by  its  picturesque  feudal  castle, 
with    machicolated    battlements    and 
turrets.     Of  the  ancient  eity  the  walls 
alone  remain,   and  are   traceable  for 
about  1  ^  m.  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
The  largest  masses  are  on  the  W.,  and 
are  built  in  horizontal  ooarses,  though 
the  blocks  are  so  much  more  irregular 
than  usual  in  Etruscan  masonry  as  to 
give  the  walls  in  places  a  polygonal  ap- 
pearance.  The  blocks  vai*y  from  1  to  7 
feet  in  length.     Within  the  walls  there 
are  6  vaults,  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre,   a  mosaic 
representing  fishes,   and    some   reser- 
voirs, all  of  the  Roman  period.    A  few 
tombs  are  found  in  the  slopes  of  the 
hill ;  and  in  a  dense  wood,  half  a  mile 
S.    of  tlie   walls,    are    some   circular 
vaults  in  the    sandstone  cliffis  called 
"  Le  Buche  delle  Fate."    On  the  hill 
to  the  E.  are  several  tumuli,  some  of 
which,  called  '*  Le  Grotte,"  were  opened 
in    1840,  but  they  contained  nothing 
of    value,    and    had    evidently    been 
rifled  in  ancient  times.      Piombino, 
though  the  capital  of  a  principality 
which  belonged   to  the  Appiani   and 
BaoBcompaffBi    familieSt    but    which 
siace  1815  Ms  devolved  by  treaty  and 


purchase  to  Tuscany,  is  a  miserable 
town  of  1700  souls,  including  the  small 
garrison  in  its  citadel.  It  is  situated 
on  a  peninsula,  which  shelters  the  small 
harbour  of  Porto  Vecchio,  from  which 
vessels  of  light  draft  of  water  keep  up 
a  communication  with  Elba  on  stated 
days.  The  distance  to  Portoferrajo  is 
12  m.,  and  to  the  N.  extremity  and 
nearest  part  of  the  island  about  half 
that  distance. 

From  S.  Vincenzo  the  Rly.  runs 
more  inland  behind  the  peninsula  of 
Piombino  to 

11  kil.  Cornia  Stat.,  which  will  be 
the  most  convenient  point  to  visit  Piom- 
bino from.  A  road  also  leads  from  it 
to  the  town  of  Campiglia,  upon  the 
hills  about  4  m.  on  1.  Campiglia,  with  its 
picturesque  ruined  castle,  though  lying 
off  the  road,  is  not  unworthy  of  a  visit. 
It  is  a  town  of  2000  souls,  and  has  a 
very  decent  locanda,  kept  by  Giovanni 
Dini.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cam- 
piglia, on  very  doubtful  authority,  some 
of  the  older  antiquaries  placed  the  site 
of  Vetulonia.  There  are  no  remains  of 
antiquity  here,  though  some  Etruscan 
tombs  and  Roman  ruins  have  been 
found  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  view 
from  the  hill  above  the  town,  called 
Campiglia  Vecchia,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  whole  of  the  Maremma,  extend- 
ing from  the  island  of  Gorgona  on  the 
N.  to  that  of  the  Giglio  on  the  S., 
and  embracing  to  seaward  Corsica,  Ca- 
praja,  Elba,  Pianosa,  and  Monte  Cristo. 
The  distance  from  Cornia  to  Piombino 
is  about  6  m.  From  la  Cornia  the 
Rly.,  for  a  considerable  distance,  passes 
through  an  extensive  plain  and  the  dense 
pine  iorest  called  II  Tombolo,  abound- 
ing with  thick  cover  of  tall  heath, 
cork-tfees,  myrtle,  arbutus,  and  broom, 
among  which  the  wild  boar  and  roe- 
buck find  a  shelter.  About  half-way  to 
the  next  Stat,  the  rly.  crosses  the 
tramway  leading  to  the  lignite-mines 
of  Monte  Bambolo,  near  Massa. 

17  kil.  La  ^o/fomca  Stat.,  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea-coast,  an  industrious  vil- 
lage and  a  small  port,  always  deserted 
in  the  summer  season,  the  seat  of  the 
Government  iron-works,  which  turn  out 
.  10  mWVioiiS  of  Tus<iau  pounds  of  metal 
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mines  of  Elba,  and  the  combustibles 
from  the  forests  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Maremma.  In  consequence  of  the 
malaria  the  works  are  only  in  operation 
from  December  until  May ;  the  iron 
produced  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
forms  "a  considerable  item  of  revenue  to 
the  government.  Opposite  the  iron- 
works is  the  village  ch.,  with  a  curious 
porch  or  fa9ade  in  cast  iron.  There  is 
a  tolerable  Inn  here,  and  a  buffet  at 
the  Station.  A  fair  carriage  -  road 
of  about  14  m.  leads  to  Massa 
Maritima,  which  is  seen  from  here 
perched  upon  a  height  to  the  1.  Massa 
is  an  episcopal  town  of  3000  souls ;  but 
in  spite  of  its  imposing  position  amidst 
some  charming  scenery,  it  is  a  mise- 
rable place,  with  an  apology  for  an  inn, 
(Locanda  del  Sole),  The  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  S.  Cerbone,  which  dates 
from  the  13th  century,  has  3  tiers  of 
arcades  in  its  fa9ade,  and  is  the  only 
object  of  interest  in  the  town.  The 
view  from  the  hill,  however,  is  so 
magnificent  that  it  will  repay  a  visit. 

Leaving  FoUonica,  the  rly.  quits  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  travers- 
ing a  long  barren  valley  with  some 
clearances  for  10  m.,  passing  by  La  Po- 
tassa.  About  5  farther,  but  at  some 
distance  on  the  rt.  of  the  rly.,  is  the 
Osteria  del  Lupo,  on  the  carriage-road 
S.  of  which  is  Colonna,  perched  upon  a 
wooded  hill  on  the  rt.,  supposed  to  re- 
present Colonia,  the  scene  of  the  battle 
of  Telamon,  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
routed,  a.  u.  c.  529.  It  is  said  to  still 
retain  fragments  of  polygonal  walls, 
and  some  remains  of  Roman  times.  At 
the  Osteria* de  la  Societa,  near  Monte 
Pescali,  the  line  of  Rly.  from  Siena  will 
join  the  Maremmana.  Here  we  enter 
an  extensive  marshy  district,  called  the 
Padule  di  Castiglione,  the  Lacus  Prelius 
of  Cicero,  which  the  government  are 
gradually  filling  up  by  means  of  river 
aeposits  or  oilmates,  on  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  Val  di  Chiana.  The 
Rly.  soon  strikes  across  the  plain  to  the 
E.,  crossing  the  river  Bruna.  At  the 
month  of  the  Bruna  is  the  little  port  of 
Castiglione  della  Pescaja,  busy  with 
its  anchovy  fishery,  and  its  trade  in 
timber  and  salt,  the  latter  being 
imported   £tom   Elba.     The  fortress 


commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
coast.  From  Monte  Pescali  a  drive  of 
7  m.  over  a  flat  brings  the  traveller  to 

43  kil.  Grosseto  Stat.,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Maremma,  regularly  fortified,  the 
walls  of  which  form  a  pentagon,  with 
brick  bastions  and  2  gates.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  contains  a  population 
of  2576  souls,  and  possesses  both  a 
cathedral  and  a  theatre.  "  L'Aquila," 
formerly  kept  by  the  Vedova  Palandri, 
now  by  Ponticelli,  is  a  clean  and  com- 
fortable inn  :  "  Locanda  assai  comoda, 
servizio  fatto  con  tutta  propriety  ** — Di- 
rector P,  Coppi,  Jan,  1864.  Gros- 
seto will  be  the  best  sleeping  place 
between  Leghorn  and  Civita  Vecchia. 
There .  is  a  road  from  Grosseto  to 
Siena,  50  m.  distant,  by  Batignano  and 
Paganico  (on  the  Ombrone,  the  ancient 
Umbro),  Rte.  81a.,  and  a  rly.  in  pro- 
gress. 

Before  leaving  Grosseto  the  anti- 
quarian tourist  may  pay  a  visit  to  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Rusella^  about  6  m. 
off.  4  m.  N.N.E.  from  Grosseto  are  the 
sulphuretted  springs  called  the  Bagni 
di  Roselle,  where  guides  to  the  ruins 
may  be  met  with.  The  pathway  leads 
along  the  side  of  the  hill  of  the  Torre 
Moscona,  which  is  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  a  circular  fortress  of  the  middle 
ages,  with  large  subterranean  vaults 
of  apparently  a  much  earlier  period. 
2  m.  beyond  this  is  the  isolated  hill 
on  which  we  may  still  trace,  for  a 
circuit  of  2  m.,  the  stupendous  walls 
of  Rusellse,  celebrated  for  its  antiquity 
even  by  the  Roman  writers,  and  so 
powerful  as  to  have  been  one  of  the 
12  cities  of  the  Etruscan  League.  The 
site  has  been  utterly  deserted  since 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  since 
which  the  place  has  become  a  per- 
fect wilderness,  overgrown  with  dense 
thickets  of  underwood,  through  which, 
in  parts,  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate. 
Many  parts  of  the  walls  are  unapproach- 
able, and  a  large  portion  of  the  area 
within  them  appears  as  if  it  would  never 
again  be  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 
The  walls,  wherever  we  can  approach 
them,  are  of  exceeding  interest;  in 
some  portions  they  i^rese-wt  iVsa.  >asQS!Jv 
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and  eastern  sides  they  are  formed  of 
enormous  masses,  piled  together  in  the 
primitive  style  of  polygonal  construc- 
tion. Some  of  these  blocks  are  from 
6  to  8  feet  high,  and  from  7  to  12  feet 
long.  In  some  places  there  are  traces 
of  an  inner  wall  more  regularly  built, 
with  smaller  blocks  of  rectangular 
masoniy.  Several  gates  are  to  be 
traced,  and  at  the  S.E.  angle  is  a  triple 
square  of  masonry,  supposed  by  Micali 
to  have  been  the  Arx.  A  circular  ruin, 
with  vaulted  apartments  of  Roman 
work,  has  been  described  as  an  amphi- 
theatre. All  trace  of  the  Etruscan 
necropolis  is  lost  amidst  the  dense 
underwood  which  covers  the  site,  and 
the  only  tomb  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  square  chamber  covered 
with  slabs  of  stone,  and  bearing  un- 
doubted marks  of  high  antiquity. 

Soon  after  leaving  Grosseto  the  rly. 
crosses  the  Ombrone  on  a  handsome 
iron  bridge  built  on  tubular  piers,  an 
elegant  work  of  English  engineering. 

Beyond  the  Ombrone,  and  after  pass- 
ing the  marshes  of  Alberese,  the  line 
traverses  a  valley  bounded  towards 
the  sea  by  a  range  of  wooded  hills, 
called  the  Monti  dell*  Ucellina,  cele- 
brated among  the  sportsmen  of  Tus- 
cany as  a  favourite  hunting-ground 
for  the  wild  boar.  A  road-side  locanda 
^called  Collecchio  Nuovo  is  much  fre- 
quented during  the  shooting  sea- 
son. Upon  a  hill  between  Collec- 
chio and  the  sea  is  a  ruined  castle 
belonging  to  the  Mai*sigli  &mily  of 
Siena,  the  name  of  which  (Bella  Mar- 
silia)  still  recalls  the  "  Bella  Marsigli," 
whose  beauty  induced  some  Turkish 
cruisers  to  carry  her  off  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  she  became  a  sultana. 

23  kil.  Talainone  Stat  Beyond  this, 
at  16  m.  from  Grosseto,  the  line  crosses 
the  Ossa  ;'and  5  m.  farther  the  Albenga, 
on  a  brick  bridge  of  4  arches  ;  the  car- 
riage-road at  a  short  distance  lower 
down  by  a  ferry-boat. 

At  the  south  extremity  of  this  range, 
distant   2  m.  from   the   bridge  over 
^e  Osa,  is   the  village  of  Tahmone, 
Ae  aneJent  Telamos,  where  Marius  , 
nded  on   bis  return    from    Africa,' 
^  where  the  Komans  defeated  the 


Gauls,  B.C.  224.  There  is  little  to 
detain  the  traveller  in  this  place:  no 
Etruscan  masonry  is  to  be  seen;  but 
the  rocks  are  covered  with  fragments 
of  ruins,  the  remains  apparently  of 
Roman  villas.  At  Telamonaccio,  nearer 
the  railway  and  on  the  opposite 
(E.)  side  of  the  bay,  are  some  hot 
springs,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
those  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  existing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vetulonia,  the 
site  of  which  has  recently  been  disco- 
vered in  this  neighbourhood.  The  po- 
sition of  this  long-lost  city,  on  an  insu- 
lated hill  about  6  m.  distant  from  the 
coast,  renders  it  more  than  probable 
that  Telamon  was  its  port,  as  Graviscse 
was  that  of  Tarquinii,  and  Pyrgos  of 
Cfisre.  To  reach  the  site  of  Vetulonia 
we  must  either  take  the  bridle-path 
which  strikes  off  from  the  carriage- 
road  towards  the  1.,  before  we  reach 
the  Osa,  and  leads  to  Magliano,  or  the 
new  road  which  connects  Magliano 
with  the  salt-works  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Albegna.  15  m.  from  Grosseto  we 
cross  the  Osa,  the  ancient  Ossa.  The 
remains  of  the  Roman  bridge,  by  which 
the  Via  Aurelia  was  carried  over  the 
river,  are  still  visible  in  some  vast 
masses  of  masonry  lying  in  the  stream. 
4  m.  further  we  cross  the  Albegna, 
the  Albinia  of  the  Peutingerian  Itine- 
rary. 

8  kil.  Albegna  Stat. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Albegna  are 
the  Saline  or  salt-works,  from  which 
the  Tuscan  government  in  1842  con- 
structed a  high  road  to  Magliano,  a  vil- 
lage of  300  souls ;  the  ruins  of  whose 
medieeval  castle  form  a  picturesque 
and  striking  object  as  we  approach  it. 
Magliano  lies  about  10  m.  from  the 
high  road,  but,  as  it  is  destitute  of  ac- 
commodation for  the  traveller,  it  must 
be  visited  en  route  either  to  Grosseto  or 
Orbetello,  unless  indeed  the  roadside 
locanda  of  Collecchio  be  made  the  head- 
quarters for  this  excursion.  During 
the  operations  for  the  new  road,  Signor 
Pasquinelli,  the  engineer,  in  exploring 
the  district  for  materials  for  his  founda- 
tions, discovered  beneath  the  surface 
the  walls  of  an  ancient  city,  which  sup- 
plied \i\iii  V\\K  \\i'fc  %\.Wkft^  \i^<i«6sax^  iv>x 
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his  purpose.  These  he  destroyed  as 
soon  as  they  were  excavated,  but  as  the 
quantity  he  required  was  considerable, 
he  was  compelled  to  lay  bare  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  walls. 

By  these  operations,  destructive  as 
they  were,  was  brought  to  light  a 
long-buried  and  forgotten  city,  which 
Mr.  Dennis  has  identified  with  Ve- 
TULONiA,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  powerful  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
League.  The  form  of  the  city,  as 
traced  by  Signor  Pasquinelli,  was  that 
of  an  irregular  square,  rather  more 
than  1^  m.  in  length,  and  §  m.  in 
breadth ;  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls 
being  upwards  of  4  m.  The  blocks 
of  stone  of  which  the  walls  were  built 
were  found  in  many  places  overturned 
and  mingled  with  fused  metal  and  burnt 
matter,  as  if  the  city  had  been  destroyed 
by  some  violent  catastrophe.  The 
blocks,  however,  had  been  put  together 
without  cement  in  the  horizontal  man- 
ner ;  and  though  generally  of  compara- 
tively small  size,  there  were  some 
among  them  9  or  10  feet  in  length.  In 
the  course  of  these  excavations  several 
bronzes  and  earthen  vases  were  dug  up, 
which  sufficiently  proved  the  Etruscan 
character  of  the  site ;  and,  beyond  the 
walls,  some  tumuli,  encircled  with  ma- 
sonry at  their  base,  were  discovered 
and  destroyed  during  the  progress  of 
the  road.  On  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  several  painted  tombs  had 
been  opened  by  various  explorers  long 
before  the  existence  of  the  city  was 
ascertained,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
much  more  would  be  brought  to  light 
by  judicious  excavations. 

On  leaving  the  Albegna,  the  railway 
runs  along  the  Salt  Lake  or  Stagno, 
at  the  E.  base  of  Monte  Argentaro,  the 
town  of  Orbetello  being  about  3  m.  on 
L  of  the  station. 

As  we  approach  Orbetello,  and  indeed 
for  some  miles  along  the  road  between 
the  Osa  and  Albegna,  we  command 
very  striking  views  of  the  noble  pro- 
montory of  Monte  Argentaro,  the 
Mods  Argentarius  of  the  ancients,  with 
its  double  peak,  one  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  Passionist  convent  of 
II  lUtiro.  Within  the  northern  bay 
of  Qua  headland  is  the  fortified  port  of 


San  Stefano,  to  which  a  road  leads 
from  the  Bocca  di  Albegna,  along  one 
of  the  necks  of  sand  by  which  Monte 
Argentaro  is  united  to  the  mainland. 
At  the  south-eastern  base  of  this 
mountain  is  the  fortified  harbour  of 
Port*  Ercole,  the  Portus  Herculis  of  the 
ancients.  This  and  all  the  other  small 
ports  on  this  coast  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  tunny  fisheries,  and  many  of  the 
towers  which  are  seen  upon  the  coast 
are  used  to  watch  the  shoals  during  the 
fishing  season.  Immediately  at  the 
back  of  Monte  Argentaro,  and  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  mainland,  is  the  great 
salt-lake  or  lagoon,  the  cause  of  the 
malaria  in  the  surrounding  country 
during  the  summer,  and  which  at  other 
seasons  supplies  it  with  fish,  which  are 
caught  at  night  by  the  harpoon  and 
lights. 

7  kil.  Orbetello  Stat.,  about  2  m. 
from  the  town. 

Orbetello,  a  fortified  town  of 
3000  souls,  built  on  the  long  and 
sandy  neck  of  land  which  here  pro- 
jects into  the  lake.  There  are  2  inns  : 
the  Locanda  dell*  Ussero,  dirty,  but 
civil  people,  although  inferior  to  that  at 
Grosseto,  is  much  better  than  the  miser- 
able locanda  at  S.  Stefano ;  and  the 
Chiave  d'Oro^both  very  indifferent. 
The  fortifications  of  Orbetello,  which 
are  on  the  land  side,  were  built  chiefly 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  17th  century. 
The  sea-wall,  which  protects  it  on 
the  side  of  the  lagoon,  rests  upon  stu- 
pendous masses  of  ancient  masonry, 
whose  polygonal  blocks,  put  together 
without  cement,  bespeak  at  once  their 
very  ancient  character.  On  the  sandy 
isthmus,  between  the  glacis  or  the 
**  Spalti "  and  the  mainland,  several 
ruins  of  Etruscan  tombs  have  been 
discovered,  from  which  sarcophagi, 
vases,  and  bronze  articles  have  been 
obtained.  Orbetello  will  be  the  best 
place  from  which  the  traveller  can  visit 
the  Monte  Argentaro,  which  to  the 
geologist  particularly  offers  many  ob- 
jects of  interest,  &c. 

No  traveller  should  leave  Orbetello 
without  devoting  a  few  hours  to  visit 
Ansedonia,  the  site  of  the  ancient  cll^ 
of  CoAlL,  ^e  Cos»  ciiNVc^^  V^iv^  ^"^^^ 
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which  sent  assistance  to  ^neas.  It  is 
about  4  m.  from  the  station  ;  the  easiest 
mode  of  reaching  it,  however,  will 
be  perhaps  by  taking  a  boat  at  the 
town  and  rowing  across,  the  mined 
city  being  about  1  m.  from  the 
landing-place.  The  price  of  the  boat 
should  not  exceed  10  or  12  fr. 
The  carriage  -  road  to  Montalto  and 
Civita  Vecchia  passes  near  to  it.  It 
is  situated  on  the  summit  of  an  iso- 
lated hill  on  the  sea-shore.  The  as- 
cent to  the  summit  is  about  a  mile  by 
the  ancient  pavement.  The  walls  are 
more  perfectly  preserved  than  those  of 
any  other  ancient  city  in  Italy;  they 
are  about  1  m.  in  circuit,  and  exhibit  2 
distinct  kinds  of  masonry — the  upper 
portion  being  in  horizontal  courses, 
like  those  of  the  Etruscan  cities  gene- 
rally ;  the  lower  being  of  huge  poly- 
gonal masses  of  limestone,  fitted  together 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  without 
cement.  The  walls  vary  in  height 
from  12  to  30  feet,  and  in  thickness 
from  5  to  6.  At  intervals  they  are 
strengthened  by  towers  from  20  to  40 
feet  square;  14  of  which  may  be  still 
traced,  no  less  than  11  occurring  in 
the  2  sides  which  faced  the  sea,  and 
was  therefore  more  open  to  attack. 
The  outer  side  of  the  walls  has 
been  worked  down  to  a  smooth  sur- 
face, but  the  inner  one  has  been  left  in 
its  rough  state.  There  are  3  double 
gates,  situated  in  the  northern,  southern, 
and  eastern  walls ;  the  latter  is  the  most 
perfect,  and  exhibits  in  high  perfection 
all  the  peculiarities  of  structure  for 
which  Cosa  is  remarkable.  Like  the 
great  gate  of  Arpino,  those  of  Cosa 
have  probably  been  covered  with  flat 
slabs  of  stone,  or  have  had  lintels  of 
wood.  In  the  S.E.  angle  the  ground 
rises  into  a  small  plateau,  which  must 
have  formed  the  arx  or  citadel  of  the 
city.  On  this  height  may  be  recog- 
nised 3  or  4  specimens  of  masonry,  of 
as  many  different  periods ;  the  lowest 
being  polygonal,  like  the  city  walls; 
the  next  Etruscan ;  that  which  follows, 
Roman ;  and  the  most  recent  mediaeval. 
The  polygonal  architecture  of  Cosa  was 
/oa^  considered  to  be  the  only  example 
^f^bat  style  within  the  limits  of  ancient 
-^runa;  and  considerable  controversy 


has  been  carried  on  by  the  Italian  and 
German  archaeologists  in  regard  to  its 
antiquity.  The  Italian  antiquaries, 
with  few  exceptions,  regard  Cosa  as  a 
more  recent  Etruscan  city  than  Cor- 
tona,  Volterra,  Tarquinii,  and  others  in 
which  the  horizontal  style  is  found  in 
its  greatest  purity  ;  and  have  therefore 
concluded,  with  reason,  that  its  poly- 
gonal substructions  do  not  denote  that 
high  antiquity  which  it  was  formerly 
the  fashion  to  attribute  to  all  places 
where  polygonal  constructions  existed. 

Orbetello  will  be  a  convenient  place 
from  which  to  make  an  excursion  to  the 
ruins  of  SATURNiAandSovANA.  Satumia 
is  30  m.  distant;  the  road  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Albegna  by  its  1.  bank, 
and  is  practicable  for  carriages  as  far  as 
Montemerano,  whence  a  bridle-path  of 
8  m.  leads  to  Saturnia.  Another  bridle- 
path of  10  or  12  m.  across  the  moun- 
tains leads  to  Sovana  and  Pitigliano ; 
or  if  the  carriage-road  be  preferred,  an 
excellent  one  of  17  m.  leads  from  le 
Saline,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Albegna, 
to  Manciano  and  Pitigliano,  where  the 
traveller  may  obtain  accommodation  at 
the  Casa  Bertocci.  From  Manciano  he 
can  visit  Saturnia,  and  from  Pitigliano 
Sovana,  and  proceed  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
visiting  the  Ponte  della  Badia  (Vulci), 
Toscanella,  and  Come  to.  All  these 
places,  and  the  roads  by  which  they 
can  be  reached,  are  noticed  in  detail 
in  our  Excursions  to  Etruscan  Cities, 
at  the  close  of  the  Handbook  of  Rome. 

Leaving  Orbetello  for  Civita  Vecchia, 
the  Rly.  passes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  of  Cosa  or  Ansedonia,  along  the 
Lago  of  Burano  on  the  rt. ;  and  by  the 
chapel  of  la  Nunziatella,  where  for  the 
present,  and  until  Dec.  1865,  the  rly. 
ends.  6J  m.  farther  (9  kil.)  we 
i-each 

18  kil.  CUiarone  Stat,  the  frontier 
between  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the 
States  of  the  Church.  Before  reaching 
the  river  a  large  building  on  the  1.  is 
the  Italian  Custom-house  station.  9  m. 
further  alons  an  indifferent  road  the 
river  Flora  is  crossed,  from  which  a 
steep  ascent  brings  us  to 

14  kil.  Montalto  Stat.,  the  ancient 
Forum  Autelii,  now  the  Papal  frontier 
I  Stat.    PassporXs  n \^^ \i«t^  wi  evvvwca^ 
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the  Papal  States.  Luggage  examined  at 
Civita  Vecchia.  The  road  passes  close 
to  the  gate  of  the  town,  a  miserable 
place,  with  an  indifferent  Locanda, 
I'Angelo.  It  is  surrounded  by  mediaeval 
walls  overlooking  the  Fiora.  About  3 
m.  is  La  Toitc  di  Montalto,  on  the 
coast:  road  of  10  m.  to  Canino, 

From  Montalto  the  traveller  can  more 
easily  visit  than  from  any  other  point  on 
this  road  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Vulci, 
the  Ponte  della  Badia,  and  the  more  re- 
cent Roman  ruins  about  Musignano  and 
Canino.  From  Montalto  upwards  the 
banks  of  the  Fiora  are  very  picturesque, 
especially  as  we  approach  the  Ponte 
della  Badia:  the  distance  from  Mont- 
alto to  the  latter  is  less  than  8  m.,  and 
may  easily  be  performed  on  horseback, 
but  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  from  the 
insalubrity  of  the  climate,  between  the 
end  of  May  and  October, 

The  road;  after  leaving  Montalto, 
is  hilly.  3  miles  beyond  it  we  cross 
the  Arrone;  and  7  m.  farther,  before 
reaching  the  river  Marta,  we  leave 
on  the  rt.,  upon  the  coast,  the  site 
of  GraviscoBy  the  ancient  port  of  Tar- 
quinii,  now  marked  only  by  some  blocks 
of  tufa  and  broken  columns,  and  by  a 
magnificent  arch  14  feet  in  span,  called 
the  Pontone,  which  formed  the  mouth 
of  a  water-course,  and  opens  into  an 
embankment  of  massive  masonry  which 
was  probably  the  quay  of  the  Etruscan 
port.  Beyond  the  Marta,  on  the  coast, 
IS  Porto  Clementina,  a  small  harbour  for 
the  export  of  salt  and  grain,  which  is 
full  of  bustle  in  the  winter,  but  in  sum- 
mer deserted  on  account  of  the  malaria. 

Immediately  after  crossing  the  Marta 
the  road  passes  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
on  which  Cometo  stands,  but  does  not 
enter  the  town.  (Cometo  is  described  in 
our  Excursions  from  Rome.)  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  branch-road  leading  to  the 
town  is  a  wretched  locanda;  but  there  is 
a  very  tolerable  inn  in  the  Palazzaccio, 
at  Cometo  itself.  The  road  from  this 
point  is  in  good  repair ;  less  than  mid- 
way between  Cometo  and  Civita  Vec- 
chia it  crosses  the  Mignone,  not  far 
from  the  embouchure  of  which  is  Torre 
Berialdo  or  Sant'  Agostino,  which  marks 
the  site  of  J?aplniam, — where  St.  Au- 
gaatine  was  reproved  by  the  angel  for 


entertaining  doubts  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity. 

Civita  Vecchia  {Inns:  Orlandi's 
Hotel,  near  the  landing-place,  &c. ;  the 
best,  but  charges  exorbitant.  H6tel 
de  r Europe,  not  so  good,  but  more 
moderate).  It  will  he  better  to  have 
as  little  to  do  as  possible  with  hotels  here. 
There  is  a  fair  buffet  or  refreshment- 
room  at  the  Rly.  Stat.,  where  the  tra- 
veller can  be  more  comfortably  and 
economically  served,  pending  the  pass- 
port and  custom-house  formalities, 
which  are  now  performed  there. 
Civita  Vecchia  has  acquired  more 
importance  and  activity  of  late  years 
than  it  ever  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  do,  owing  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  and  the  extension 
of  steam  navigation  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  A  large  proportion  of  travel- 
lers land  here  on  their  way  to  Rome  ; 
and  the  lines  of  steamers  between  Mar- 
seilles, Naples,  Malta,  and  the  Levant 
call  at  it  on  their  outward  and  home- 
ward voyages.  It  may  be  stated  that 
a  vessel  going  either  way  reaches  Ci- 
vita Vecchia  every  second  day ;  most 
to  be  depended  upon  for  punctuality 
are  those  of  the  French  Messageries  Im- 
p^riales,  carrying  the  Government  mails, 
which  arrive  every  Wednesday  and 
Sunday  morning  from  Marseilles,  start- 
ing at  3  P.M.  K>r  Naples  on  the  same 
day,  the  Sunday's  boat  continuing  for 
Malta  and  the  Levant,  and  on  Sunday 
morning  from  Naples  and  the  Levant, 
and  sailing  for  Leghorn  in  the  after- 
noon. The  direct  steamer,  belonging 
to  the  same  company,  to  and  m>m 
Marseilles,  performing  the  voyage  in 
about  30  hours,  leaves  Marseilles  at  1 0 
P.M.  on  Monday,  and  is  due  at  Civita 
Vecchia  at  daybreak  on  Wednesday, 
so  that  the  passengers  reach  Rome  at 
2  P.M.  on  the  same  day,  returning 
to  Marseilles  on  the  Sunday  at  10  a.m.  ; 
the  Neapolitan  Company's  boats,  which 
are  well  appointed  and  comfortable,  per- 
form the  same  direct  voyage,  arriving 
from  Marseilles  at  Civita  Vecchia  on  the 
Mondays,  returning  to  Marseilles  every 
Thursday  monxm^,  ^^\rx  \!w^  "^rtv*"^ 
of  t\ie  ftts\.  T^\VwM  ^^^'^  Sxwo.^^^'c^fcN 
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times  sail  from  Civita  Vecchia  for 
Leghora  at  daybreak,  enabling  the  tra- 
veller to  see  the  Tuscan  coast  and 
islands  by  daylight  and  to  reach  Leg- 
horn in  12  hours. 

Although  the  principal  port  of  the 
Papal  States,  Civita  Vecchia  has  no 
great  commercial  importance,  its  trans- 
actions being  exclusively  connected 
with  the  supplies  to  the  capital.  The 
import  trade  consists  chiefly  of  coal 
for  the  supply  of  the  steamers  calling 
here,  and  of  colonial  produce  from 
Leghorn ;  the  exports  are  few — a  small 
quantity  of  grain  from  the  neighbour- 
ing districts^  and  works  of  art  collected 
at  Rome  during  the  winter  by  the 
forei^  visitors :  Civita  Vecchia  being 
now  a  free  port,  which  adds  to  its 
commercial  importance. 

Considerable  amelioration  has  been 
recently  introduced  as  to  landing  at 
Civita  Vecchia  and  proceeding  to 
Rome,  the  annoyances  experienced  for- 
merly by  the  traveller,  which  caused 
such  universal  and  well-merited  com- 
plaint, having  been  to  a  great  de- 
gree removed.  Passengers  are  not 
permitted  to  go  on  shore  until  the 
captsdn  of  the  steamer  has  exhibited  his 
papers^  and  until  the  passports  have 
been  examined,  an  operation  which  oc- 
cupies from  one  to  two  hours,  according 
to  the  number  of  passengers.  The 
charges  for  boat-hire  and  porterage  have 
been  fixed  by  a  regulation  of  the  police 
authorities,  and  the  money  for  the  boat- 
hire  is  paid  to  an  agent  on  landing  and 
embarking,  which  saves  much  bicker- 
ing: for  one  person  with  his  luggage 
the  fare  is  1  franc,  and  half  a 
franc  for  eveiy  additional  member  of 
a  family  included  in  the  same  passport. 
These  fares  are  nearly  double  if  the 
landing  takes  place  from  a  steamer 
lying  outside  the  port,  but  which  rarely 
is  necessary.  The  charges  of  the 
porters  are  also  fixed,  from  the  land- 
ing-place to  the  Rly.  Stat.,  where 
luggage  is  now  examined  by  the 
Custom-house  officers.  The  charge 
for  embarking  and  conveying  car- 
rjages  has  also  been  fixed  and  reduced, 
r/>.  from  the  steamer  to  the  quay  and 
Jaading  them  from  35  to  25  pauls  for 
oerUnes,  coaches,  Ac;  from  23i  to  1 6  J  for 


light  open  caliches  ;  and  for  conveying 
horses  ashore  7i  pauls ;  for  conveying 
carriages  from  the  landing-place  to  the 
Doganaor  any  part  of  the  town,  includ- 
ing the  luggage  on  them — for  heavy 
carriages  1 2  pauls ;  for  open  or  lighter 
ones  8.  The  fees  to  the  laquais-de- 
place  for  his  services  have  also  been 
set  down  at  1  franc  in  the  new  tariff, 
but  the  traveller  will  add  to  this,  which 
is  perhaps  too  low,  according  to  the 
services  rendered. 

Luggage, — Immediately  on  landing  all 
packages  are  taken  possession  of  by 
the  chief  of  the  porters,  Capo  dei  Facchini, 
who  undertakes  to  convey  them  to  the 
Rly.  Stat.,  where  they  are  duly  visited 
by  the  Customs  officials,  and  where  a 
small  fee  may  facilitate  matters ;  a 
fixed  charge  is  made  for  the  transport 
of  luggage :  for  each  box,  trunk,  or 
larger  package,  12  baiocchi,  or  65  cents. ; 
for  hat-boxes,  travelling-bags,  6  bai- 
occhi, or  33  cents. ;  all  small  parcels 
which  the  traveller  carries  in  his  hand 
are  visited  at  the  gate  on  the  way  to 
the  Stat. 

As  to  passports,  no  person  is  per- 
mitted to  land  who  has  not  obtained 
the  visa  of  a  Papal  consular  agent  at 
the  port  he  has  sailed  from ;  this  applies 
even  to  persons  who  may  wish  to  go 
on  shore  for  a  few  hours  when  the 
steamer  is  lying  in  the  harbour.  Tra- 
vellers for  Rome  must  obtain  the  visa 
of  the  police  on  landing,  which  costs  1 
paul ;  no  further  signature  being  neces- 
sary to  travel  through  the  Papal  States, 
and  dispensing  also  with  the  former 
Carta  di  Soggiomo  at  Rome ;  those 
of  the  British  and  American  consuls  or 
agents  here  are  no  longer  necessary. 
Persons  arriving  from  Rome,  and  who 
have  had  their  passports  vised  by  tlie 
Roman  police  and  the  consul  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  proceeding, 
will  only  require  a  visa  to  embark 
from  the  local  police,  which  costs  1 
paul,  and  can  be  always  obtained  in 
time  for  the  sailing  of  the  vessel. 

The  Port^  with  its  massive  construc- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  Trajan,  and  as  the  "  Portus 
Trajani "  it  is  well  known  by  the  de- 
scription oi  tVve  ^own^er  PUny .  Though 
1  the  moles,  c\yia.^  %,  «x^^  ^oxXxes-s*  ^\ar)q.^  ^ 
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now  see  were  erected  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  town  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
9th  century,  their  foundations  are  Ro- 
man. Civita  Vecchia  was  made  a  free 
port  by  Clement  XII. ;  its  fortress  was 
begun  in  1512  by  Julius  II.,  from 
the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  and 
finished  by  Paul  III.  The  walls  of 
the  town  were  built  by  Urban  VII. 
in  1590.  Considerable  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  defences  of  the 
town,  especially  on  the  land  side,  since 
its  occupation  by  the  French.  The 
brightness  of  the  ramparts  and  the 
lazzaretto,  and  the  massive  architec- 
ture of  the  buildings  around  the  har- 
bour, give  it  a  striking  appearance  as 
we  approach  it  by  sea. 

Civita  Vecchia  is  the  capital  of  the 
smallest  province  of  the  Papal  States, 
having  a  Pop.  of  20,700,  that  of  the  town 
being  7823.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Roman  settlement  of  Centumcellse.  On 
the  destruction  of  that  town  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  828,  the  inhab.  removed  to  a  posi- 
tion &rther  inland,  but  returned  to  the 
former  site  in  854,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  name  Civita  Vecchia  ^  or  the  old 
town,  is  said  to  be  derived.  It  was  made 
an  episcopal  see  by  Leo  XII.  in  1825, 
being  now  united  to  the  more  ancient 
diocese  of  Porto  and  Sta.  Rufina.  The 
prisons  of  Civita  Vecchia  are  said  to  be 
capable  of  holding  1 200  persons.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  criminals  recently 
confined  there  had  been  guilty  of  ho- 
micide, one-fifth  of  whom  were  under 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
nearly  one-half  for  the  term  of  20 
years. 

Numerous  antiquities  and  coins  have 
been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
About  3  miles  distant  are  the  Bagni  di 
Trajomo,  mineral  springs,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  the  Aqus  Tauri.  The  aque- 
duct, constructed  on  the  foundations  of 
that  built  by  Trajan,  by  which  water  is 
conveyed  from  sources  situated  at  a 
distance,  it  is  said,  of  23  m.,  is  a 
remarkable  work.  At  La  Tolfa,  12  m. 
distant,  are  some  lead  and  iron  mines, 
and  near  it  the  Alumiere,  or  alum- 
works,  which  formerly  gave  a  consi- 
derable sum  to  the  treasury. 

Civita  Vecchia  will  be  a  convenient 
point  from  which  the  traveller  can  visit 


the  Etruscan  cities  of  South-Western 
Etruria ;  on  the  day  of  landing  he  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  proceed  to  Cor- 
neto,  13  miles  distant,  and  return  on 
the  same  evening  in  time  for  the 
rly.  train  for  Rome;  from  Cometo  he 
can  proceed  to  Viterbo,  visiting  on 
the  way  Bieda  and  Norchia;  or,  if 
he  limits  his  tour  to  Cometo,  he  can 
on  the  following  day,  and  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  diverge  to  Cevvetri,  and 
reach  the  Eternal  City  betimes  on  the 
same  evening.  A  calessa  for  a  single 
person  to  Corneto  costs  2  dollars ;  a 
covered  carriage  with  2  horses  2^  to  3 
dollars;  the  time  employed  in  going 
and  returning  2  hours  each  way,  so 
that  in  6  hours,  including  the  time  ne- 
cessary to  visit  the  tombs,  the  excursion 
may  be  completed. 

There  is  little  to  detain'the  traveller 
at  Civita  Vecchia.  In  the  entrance- 
hall  at  the  Rocca,  or  old  castle,  near  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  town,  are  some 
Roman  inscriptions  found  about  the 
town ;  a  Roman  milestone,  in  ci- 
pollino  marble,  bearing  the  number 
XXXIV.,  which  stood  on  the  Via  Aurelia; 
and  3  large  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  with 
recumbent  figures  and  inscriptions  in 
the  Etruscan  character  on  the  lids. 
Signor  Guglielmi,  a  rich  landowner, 
has  some  Etruscan  urns,  found  near 
Montalto:  and  Signor  Bucci,  in  the 
Piazza  San  Francesco,  has  a  collection 
of  vases,  bronzes,  and  antiquities  for 
sale. 

(For  Railway  to  Rome  see  Rte.  100). 

A  diligence  runs  from  Civita  Vecchia 
to  Viterbo  every  morning,  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  momiug  train  of  the 
rly.  from  Rome,  or  in  summer  at  7*20 
A.M.,  passing  by  Cometo  9*35,  Monte 
Romano,  and  Vetralla,  arriving  at  Vi- 
terbo at  8  P.M.  Fares,  includmg  rly. 
from  Rome:  1st  class,  30  pauls;  2nd, 
23;  or  outside  and  2nd  class  20;  the 
fares  from  Civita  Vecchia  only  being — 
to  Corneto  34  baiocchi,  to  Vetralla  10 
pauls,  and  to  Viterbo  13. 


Smite  84. — Siena  to  Arezzo, 


About  4!  m. 

This  is  a  verf  good,  bat  hilly  road, 
and  may  be  performed  in  a  day  io  a 
light  carriage.  Arezzo  can  be  uow 
reached  more  eipeditiouBly  by  the 
railway  as  far  m  Lnciguano  or  Aei- 
nalunga,  from  which  coaveyancee  start 
for  many  of  the  places  in  the  N.  part 
ofthe  ValdiChiaDa. 

On  leaviu^  Siena  by  the  Porta  Pis-  i 
pini,  the  carnage-road  descends  for  4  m. 
to  Rutfolo,  where  it  crosses  the  Brazooe 
torrent,  and,  I  m.  farther,  the  river 
Arbia  on  a  handsome  bridge  at  Ta- 
veme  d'  Arbia.  Beyond  tbis  we  enter 
the  bleak  and  arid  region  of  the  Crete 
Saaeae,  or  blue  tertiary  marls  (here- 
abouts extremely  abundant  in  fossil 
shells),  and  which  continues  for  8  m. 
farther;  |  m.  after  crossing  the  Arbia 
a  road  to  A«ciano  aitd  to  Montepul- 
ciano  branches  off  on  the  rt.  About 
15  m.  from  Siena  we  reach  the  hamlet 
of  8,  Quirico  on  the  upper  Ombrone, 
where  the  roads  to  Arezzo  and  to 
Cfaiusi  (Rte,  85)  separate,  and  from 
which  we  corumence  to  ascend  for  6  m. 
the  low  hills  that  separate  the  yalley 
of  the  Ombrone  from  thatof  iheChiaua; 
the  highest  point  of  the  road  is  near 
Palazzuolo,  SOUO  tl.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Descending  from  thence,  by 
a  tortuous  route,  we  pass  the  large  vil- 
lage of  Monte  San  Savino,  the  country 
ofPope  Julius  III.  (there  is  a  handsome 
round  mediceval  tower  here),  situated  on 
a  hill  above  the  river  Rsse,  one  of  the 
large  affluents  of  the  Chiana ;  tietweeu 
the  Esse  and  the  Chiana  the  road 
crosses  obliquely  3  low  ranges  of  hills 

Etrallel  to  the  latter  river,  and  T  m. 
efore  arriving  at  Arezzo  enters  the 
Val  di  Chiana  at  the  Picte  al  latoppo, 
1  m.  before  reaching  the  Chiana.  From 
this  point  the  drive  to  the  galea  of  the 
city  over  the  low  hills  of  L'Oimo,  and 
across  the  Piano  di  Arezzo,  is  through 
n  exlremely  rich  and  fertile  country. 
' (■See  Bte.  107.) 


CHtnai  TO  SIENA,  B\  TBE  VAL  DI 

About  42  m. 
There  are  2  roads  by  which  the 
traveller  can  proceed  from  Chiusi  to 
Siena;  theonebyllapolano.theotberby 
Ckiaaciano,  Wontepiilciniio,  and  Asci<au>  ; 
the  latter  is  by  several  miles  the  loncest, 
and  with  vettnrino  horses  —  for  tnere 
are  no  post-stations  on  tlie  road— wi!! 
require  nearly  2  days,  but  it  is  by 
far  the  most  interesting  to  those  not 
pressed  for  time,  at  it  will  enable  the 
*     the   Baths  8     ~" ' 
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Montepulciano  ;  the  latter,  where  tl: 
is  a  tolerable  locanda,  msy  be  reached 
in  a  morning's  drive  from  Chiusi,  and 
made  the  first  day's  resting-place. 
There  are  inns  at  Asciano,  the  Aquila, 
and  another  on  the  i.  coming  from 
Chiusi :  the  road  from  Asciano  lo 
Asinalunga  is  beautiful. 

The  easiest  mode,  however,  of  reach- 
inf[  Siena  and  Florence  from  Chiusi 
will  be  by  the  riy.,  which,  on  leaving 
Chiusi  Sut.,  about  1  m.  S.E.  of  the 
rown,  runs  round  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  town  is  built.  Soon 
after  passing  the  Faltoria  (fiino)  of 
Dolciaoo,  it  crosses  a  marshy  plain 
which  separates  the  Lakes  of  Chiusi 
and  Montepulciano,  where  tnalarla  now 
exists  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any 
part  of  the  Val  di  Chiana ;  following 
the  1.  bank  of  the  latter  lake  to  Acqua- 
viva,  near  which  there  is  another  large 
farm,  Ae  tiraa  'ftie\i  towr^  hij  SaUrco 
\  Stat  al  Ae  Soov  "i  «^e  ^*\ '™-  '•'^^'^'^ 
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Montepulciano  stands  4  m.  distant ; 
from  here  to  Torrita  the  country  is 
very  beautiful. 

Torrita  Stat.  The  town  offers  nothing 
of  interest;  there  is  a  poor  locanda  out- 
side the  gate.  The  village  is  upon  an 
elevation  on  the  1.  Before  reaching 
Torrita  the  road  from  Montepulciano 
to  Arezzo  by  Fojano  branches  off  on 
the  rt. 

On  leaving  Torrita,  the  picturesquely 
situated  town  of  Asinalunga  (one  of  the 
several  that,  placed  on  the  range  of 
hills  bordering  the  Val  di  Chiana,  were 
out  of  the  reach  of  its  once  pestilential 
malaria)  is  passed  on  the  1.  [Near  this 
a  good  carriage-road  to  Siena  by  Asciano 
branches  off  on  the  1.  Here  the  car- 
riage-road enters  the  valley  of  the 
Foenna,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of 
the  Chiana.  At  the  Osteria  of  Palazzolo 
the  traveller  may  obtain  some  refresh- 
ment in  the  shape  of  breakfast.  The  town 
perched  on  the  hill  above  it  is  Rigo- 
magno.  A  very  gradual  ascent  of  4  m. 
through  a  wooded  valley  leads  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  road,  where  the 
chain  of  hills  forming  the  water-shed 
between  the  Chiana  and  the  Ombrone 
is  crossed  by  a  low  pass  (1260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea).  Near  the 
summit  is  the  small  village  of  Serre,  an 
important  place  in  the  mediaeval  war- 
fare of  the  Tuscan  republics.  From 
Serre  a  steep  descent,  by  far  the  worst 
part  of  the  road  between  Chiusi  and 
Siena,  brings  us  to  Rapolano.] 

The  railway,  on  leaving  Asinalunga, 
passes  below  Lucignano,  and  from  there 
over  the  low  range  of  hills  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Clhiana  and  Ombrone  to 

Rapolano  Stat.,  at  the  summit  level 
of  the  rly.  between  the  Val  di  Chiana 
and  Siena. 

The  village  of  Rapolano  is  picturesque- 
ly situated  on  a  height,  surrounded  by 
walls,  with  a  population  of  2000  souls ; 
it  has  some  reputation  as  a  watering- 
place,  and  is  much  frequented  during  the 
months  of  July  and  Aug.  The  waters, 
which  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
carbonic  and  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gases,  are  efficacious  in  cutaneous  com- 
plaints and  in  rheumatic  affections. 
The  springs  issue  from  the  secondary 
limestone  rock  which,  constitutes  the 


ridge  of  hills  over  which  we  have  passed, 
although  where  they  come  to  the  sur- 
face they  are  covered  by  an  exten- 
sive modern  travertine  deposit.  The 
traveller  who  may  wish  to  explore  the 
surrounding  country  will  find  a  very 
fair  inn  here,  and,  in  the  summer 
months,  abundance  of  gaiety  and 
society. 

Beyond  Rapolano  we  enter  the  dreary 
region  of  the  Crete  Sanese.  The  con- 
trast between  this  sterile  region  and 
the  fertile  Val  di  Chiana,  which  we 
have  just  traversed,  is  very  striking. 
No  country  can  be  less  interesting 
than  the  10  m.  from  Rapolano  to 
Asciano  and  Taverne  d*  Arbia,  5  ra. 
before  reaching  Siena,  except  to  the 
palaeontologist,  who  may  make  here  an 
abundant  and  varied  collection  of  the 
fossil  marine  shells  of  the  Tertiary 
Subapennine  formation. 

Asciano  Stat.  The  rly.  from  Siena 
to  Grosseto  will  branch  off  from  here, 
descending  along  the  valley  of  the 
Ombrone,  to  join  that  from  Leghorn  to 
Grosseto  (Za  Maremmana),  From  Asci- 
ano the  line  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Arbia  for  several  miles  before  ascend- 
ing by  a  steep  incline  to 

Siena  Stat.     (See  Rte.  lOS.^i 


ROUTE  86. 

EXCUBSION  TO  THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE 
TUSCAN  ARCHIPELAGO :  CAPRAJA, 
ELBA,  PIANOSA,  GIGLIO,  MONTE 
CRISTO,  AND  OIANUTRI. 

These  islands,  situated  between  Cor- 
sica and  the  W .  cqwsXs  ci^  '^>asR»ss^  ^-ax't^ 
\  GorgoTWi,  Capruja,  ETXitt,  Pvwom^  Ci\.^\>a, 
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gona  U  c«Ubratod  for  its  Anchoyies, 
which  are  caught  id  large  quaulilies 
during  the  moaths  of  July  and  Aagost. 
The  great  mass  of  the  island  con^etE 
of  metamorphic  talc  slate,  with  terpen- 
tine eruptioDS  fxtendiiig  from  the  Seno 
delta  Simla  to  the  Cala  Maestra;  the 
eretacenus  macigno  maj  be  seen  un- 
altered under  the  Torre  Naova.  Gor- 
gona  is  mentioned  by  Kutilius  Nonia- 


Monte  Criito,  Bod  ffianutn',  with  some 
off-lyiDg  rocks,  and  the  isleta  olPalma- 
jala,  Ceiiioli,  and  the  /bnnicAa  di  Qrosaeto 
in  the  Piombino  Channel. 

Except  Elba,  noae  of  them  offers 
auy  great  intereBt,  eieepl  to  the  geo- 
logist; fewof  ihem  haveany  remainiof 
ancient  an ;  except  at.  Elba,  the  tourist 
will  find  no  kind  of  accommodation,  if 
not  provided  with  letters  to  the  au- 
thorities or  resident  clergy,  which  it 
will  be  well  to  procure  St  Leghorn, 
especially  for  Capraja,  Pianosa,  and 
Giglio,  the  others  being  either  totally, 
or  in  a  great  measure,  nninhabited. 

Elba,  the  most  important  of  the 
gronp,  is  easily  reached  fWtm  Piombino 
(.Rte.  83),  from  which  a  Bailiag-boal.  car- 
rying the  mails,  starts  daily  for  Porto 
Ferrajo,  the  distance  being  12  Qsut  m., 
'which  is  generally  performed  iu  2  hrs. 
A  steamer  sails  from  Leghorn  for  Piom- 
bino and  Povlo  Ferrajo  every  Sunday 

4  p.u.,  and  returning  on  Mond.  morn- 
ing ;  and  another  on  Wed.  at  9  a.m. 
for  Capraja,  arriTiug  there  at  a  p.m., 
at  Forlo  Ferrajo  5]  p.n.,  aod  the  next 
morning  for  Pianosa,  Urglio,  and  Porto 
San  Stefano.so  that  the  touristwho  may 
have  reached  Elba  by  the  boat  onSunday 
evening  can  employ  3  days,  until  Tburs. 
morning,  in  excursionizing  over  the 
island,  when  the  uteamer  sails  for  PJa- 
DOSB,  at  f-  A.M.  The  same  steamer  s^ls 
from  Porto  S.  Stefttuo,  where  it  arrives 
on  Thurs.  at  3  p.u. ;  for  Porto  Ferrajo, 
Capraja,  and  Leghorn,  at  3§  p.m.  ;  ar- 
riving at  the  latter  on  FriS.  at  4  f.h. 
Soling  boats  can  be  hired  at  the  Ma- 
rina of  Campo  in  Elba,  for  Pianosa, 
Giglio,  and  Monte  Cristo,  the  only 
miMe  of  reaching  the  latter,  aa.  being 
in  a  great  measure  uninhabited,  and    ' 


GoROONA,  the  ancitnt  Urgon,  Gor- 
gon, and  Uorgona,  rises  like  a  hay- 
stack from  the  sea.  as  seen  from  Leg- 
horn, from  which  it  is  22  m.  distant. 
It  contains  a  parish  cb.  dedicated  to 
Sta.  Maria,  and  a  population  of  SO 
KoaJa,  employed,  in  fishing.  There  are 
some  rains  of  a  convent  founded  by 
I'BCkrtbaslanaintbeliib.ee.at.  Gor- 


Cafbaja,  the  Capraria  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  .^gilon  of  the  Greeks, 
about  4i  m.  long,  and  16  in  circuit, 
forming  a  ridge  parallel  to  the  coast 
of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is  30  m. 
distant.  Its  principal  centre  of  popu- 
lation is  the  village  of  the  same  name. 
on  the  E.  side,  which  is  43  m.  from 
Leghorn;  the  Pop.,  amounting  to  TRO, 
is  chiefly  occupied  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, the  island  producing  a  oood 
deal  of  wine,  which  is  carried  to  Leg- 
horn and  Genoa.  Capraja,  like  Gor- 
gona,  became  a  place  of  refuge  for 
numerous  Christian  pilgrims  w  early 
as  the  4tb  century,  to  which  the  Mwi- 
time  Itinerary  alludes — 


The  name  of  the  island  is  derived  fi^tm 
its  having  been  in  ancient  limes  over- 
run with  goats.  The  fundamental 
rock  of  Capraja  is  a  crystalliue  talc 
slate,  travereed  by  serpentine  eruptions, 
like  in  the  adjoining  Corsica,  the  slate 
being  probably  the  melamorphosed 
cretaceous  sandstone,  which  is  seen 
in  some  places  unaltered  as  Macigno. 
The  greater  part  of  the  coast-line  is 
formed  of  volcanic  rocks,  trachyte, 
and  trachytic  congtomerale',  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  island  particularly,  where, 
in  its  cavities,  are  found  crystals 
of  (tilbite  and  cubioile,  or  andcme. 
The  highest  points  in  Capraja  are  the 
Monte  Castello  1470.  and  Casteletlo 
1436  Eng.  ft.  above  the  sea.  Capraja 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Coprera, 
a  mjch  snittller  island,  rendered  cele- 
brated as  the  residence  of  Gen.  Gari- 
baldi, B»d  ithtch  is  situated  off  the  N. 
,  coast  <A  ^vdiii\a. 
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Elba,  th«  Ilva  of  the  Romans,  and 
Ai0aXta  of  the  Greeks,  the  latter  name 
derived  probably  from  the  smoke  of  its 
iron-furnaces  (ai0a\os). 

There  are  2  or  3  indifferent  inns  at 
Porto  Ferrajo,  the  principal  town,  and 
a  couple  at  Porto  Laugone.  Beds  may 
be  procured  at  Marciana,  S.  llario,  and 
S.  riero  in  Campo  ;  but  the  tourist 
will  do  well  to  make  the  former  his 
head-quarters,  where  means  of  travel- 
linfT  can  be  best  obtained.  Elba  is  little 
spoken  of  by  ancient  authors,  except 
in  allusion  to  its  iron-mines : — 

Insula  incxbausta  Chalybum  generosa  metallis. 

Virg. 

Occarrit  Cbalybum  memorabilis  Ilva  metallis. 

Rut.  Num. 

Porto  Ferrajo  is  the  Portns  Argseus,  the 
lauding-place  of  the  Argonauts  when  in 
search  of  Circe.  There  are  some  Roman 
ruins  near  the  town  under  Capo  Cas- 
tello ;  the  only  other  relics  of  the  once 
masters  of  the  world  are  the  granite- 
quarries  worked  by  them  on  the  shore 
near  S.  Piero,  where  several  fragments 
of  colamns  may  be  seen.  The  Pop.  of 
Elba  amounted  to  21,270  in  Jan.  1863. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Porto  Ferrajo  the 
principal  object  of  interest  is  the  Villa 
of  8.  Martino,  celebrated  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Napoleon  I.  when  he  retired 
here  after  the  peace  of  1814;  it  was 
purchased  by  Count  Demidoff  in  18.51, 
by  whom  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
Napoleonic  Museum,  a  separate  hand- 
some building  being  erected  near  the 
Imperial  residence  for  the  purpose.    S. 
Martino  is  3  m.  from  the  port.    The  I 
Museum  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
objects,  all  relating  to  the  first  Empire,  ! 
to  Napoleon,  and  members  of  his  fa-  { 
mily ;  the  greater  number  having  be-  { 
longed  to  Jerome,  ex- King  of  West- 
phalia, and  purchased   from  him  by 
Count  Demidoff  ou  marrying  his  beau- 
tiful daughter,  the  Princess  Mathilde  : 
they  consist  of  statues  and  busts  of  the 
princes  of  the   Honaparte  family,  of 
portraits  and  historical  paintings,  of , 
objects  that  belonged  to  Napoleon  I., 
of  his  medals  and  coins,  with  a  col- 
lection of  engravings,  and  of  what  are 
calJed  imperial  relics  of  that  great 


man  and  of  his  family.   The  following 
are  the  objects  best  worthy  of  notice : — 

Statues  of  Napoleon,  by  Chaudet ;  of 
his  mother,  Letitia  Bonaparte,  by  Ca- 
nova ;  busts  of  all  his  brothers,  by  Fam- 
polone,  and  of  the  Princess  Mathilde, 
by  Powers ;  portraits  of  Napoleon,  by 
Kinsonj  Gerard,  and  Horace  Vernet ;  of 
Letitia  Bonaparte,  by  Gerard;  of  Na- 
poleon and  his  son,  by  Stev^en;  and 
sundry  battle-pieces,  in  which  Jerome, 
King  of  Westphalia,  took  part,  by 
BeUange,  H.  Vernet,  Gros,  Charlet,  &c. ; 
several  Sevres  vases,  richly  painted 
and  decorated.  Amongst  the  so-called 
reliques  of  Napoleon  is  one  of  his  teeth, 
when  a  child,  set  in  gold;  and  the 
handle  of  a  sword,  in  jasper,  richly 
carved  and  decorated,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  Francis  I. 
of  France,  and  to  have  been  executed 
for  him  by  Serafino  da  Brescia.  The 
villa  of  San  Martino,  which  served  as 
the  habitation  of  Napoleon,  originally 
a  storehouse,  was  converted  by  the 
Emperor  into  a  dwelling-house,  with- 
out any  pretensions  to  ornamentation ; 
it  consists  of  an  anteroom,  a  dining- 
room  (called  La  Salle  Egyptienne),  a 
saloon,  the  bedroom  of  the  Emperor, 
with  a  small  library  ;  many  objects 
remain  as  when  it  was  inhabited  by 
Napoleon ;  the  books  in  the  library 
were  removed  to  Paris  in  1 8 1 5. 

The  other  objects  of  interest  in  Elba 
are  the  iron-mines  of  Rio,  the  town  of 
Porto  Lungone,  and  the  S.E.  portion  of 
the  island,which  can  be  reached  in  a  few 
hours.  There  is  a  carriage-road,  with 
small  interruptions,  from  Porto  Ferrajo 
to  Rio,  to  Porto  Lungone,  and  to  the 
mines:  the  first  on  leaving  divides  at 
the  2nd  m.  into  two  branches :  that  on 
the  1.  leads  to  I  Fanpati  and  to  the 
Spiaggia  dei  Magazzini,  from  which  a 
bridle-path  ascends  to  the  village  of  Rio 
Superiore;  that  on  the  rt.  to  Porto 
Lungone,  from  which  a  branch  on  1. 
leads  to  Rio  Inferiore,  near  which  are 
situated  the  principal  iron-minas  of 
the  island. 

The  iron-ores,  which  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  specular  oxide  of  iron,  are 
situated  in  the  sandstone  rockcalWdV«t.- 
rucano,  into  ^Vv\Oci  \Jcv«^  ^^v'w  \ft\»avM^ 
been  inieeVedi  ot  «sWS:vsaftek  \s^  \ie««« 
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ikctioD  from  lieiifadi,  the  superincum- 
bent limesloae  beiug  oi'ten  converted 
into  crystalline  tnarlile,  as  tnaj  be  leen 
ai  the  Torre  di  Rio,,  the  Punta  Nera, 
and  at   Monte   CalainitB,  where   the 

alone  found.  The  mines  of  Bio  being 
siluated  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
KeB'shore,  as  well  as  those  of  Vigueria, 
Rio  Albano,  and  Terranera,  the  ore  is 
carried  down  on  donbejs,  and  ahippsd 
— a  part  for  FoUonica,  where  thej  are 
smelted ;  the  remainder  for  Praoce  and 
England.  The  number  of  workmen 
employed  exceeds  800,  and  the  ijuantity 
of  ore  eitracled  60.000  tous,  of  which 
25,000  are  smelted  on  the  opposite 
coBBl,  the  remainder  going  to  foreign 
countries.  The  whole  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Elba  is  formed  of  Verrucano, 
irom  the  Punta  delle  Fomacelle  on 
the  N.  to  Cape  Calamita  on  the  S., 
whilst  cretaceous  rocks  form  the  hills 
nearer  Porto  Ferrajo.  Thewestera  por- 
tion of  Elba,  macb  more  monntainoos, 
its  highest  point,  the  Monle  Csmpana, 
rising  to  3340  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  exclasiTely  granitic;  it  is  evi- 
dently contemporaneous  with  the  same 
rock  which  forms  so  many  veins  and 
dykes  in  tlie  cretaceous  sandstones 
(Maciguo)  of  the  central  districls  and 
the  five  cross  ones  in  the  serpeuliue 
between  the  Marina  di  Campo  and  Sao 
Pietro.  It  is  in  this  granite,  near  the 
village  of  San  Pietro,  (hat  are  found 
the  fine  crystals  of  red  and  green 
tourmalioB  and  emeralds,  so  celebrated 
amongst  minenil  collectors.  Sciye/i- 
fi'ns  exists  in  many  places  :  it  forma  3 
meridian  bands— between  San  Miniato 
and  Porto  Lungnoe,  of  which  the  pic- 
turesque peak  of  Monte  Vollcrajo,  near 
Bio  Superiore,  forms  a  part ;  between 
Porto  Ferrajo  and  Le  Grot^e,  extending 
to  Capo  Stella:  and  from  the  Bagui  di 
Marciaua  to  the  Marina  del  Campo. 
About  a  mile  E.  of  the  Marina  di  Mar- 
ctana  may  he  seen  i  fine  granite  veins 
traversing  the  aevpenline. 

Large  quantities  of  the  tunny  fish 

are  caught  ofT  the  coast  of  Elba,  the 

two   greatest    Toaiuirnn   being   in    the 

Gulf  of  Porta  Ferrajo,  and  in  that  of 

froceliio,  whare  the  Sshery  continues 

■Hvoi  April  to  Noveaber. 


—Pianosa.  Sect.  YHB| 

Besides  the  towns  already-  mention 
the  principal  villages  are  Capolivi 
on  one  of  the  highest  points  of  thai 
hills  thai  form  the  S.E.  promontory  of  J 
the  island,  ending  at  Capo  Calamita.  I 
The  inhab.  of  Capoliveri  form  a  distinct  1 
race,  as  il  were,  tabooed  and  avoided  I 
by  their  neighbours,  not  mixing  with  1 
the   other    inhab,   of   the   island   by  m 
iulermarriage,  and  having  some  pecu- 
liar  usages.     !□   the  mountainous    or 
W.  portion  of  Elba  are  the  viUages  of 
San  Pietro  in  Campo,  San  Ilario,  Har- 
ciana,  Poggio,  and  La  Pilla.    Below 
S.  Pietro,  on  the  coast,  at  a  point  called 
77  Secchetio,  are  several  granite  columns 
lying  under  water,  from  thf  qnarriea 
worked  in  ancient  times  bereabouls. 

PUNOSA,  the  undent  Plana^a.naDiet 
derived  from  its  low  position,  the 
highest  point,  Gianfilippo,  being  only  , 
112  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  form  of 
the  island  is  nearly  that  of  a  shoulder 
of  mutton ;  its  little  port,  marina,  or 
Cala  S.  Giovanni,  on  the  eastern  side,  . 
is  30  m.  from  Porto  Ferrajo,  1 G  from 
the  marina  of  Campo,  in  Elba,  and 
Monte  Cristo,  and  39  from  the  pint  of 
Oigtio.  Pianosa  is  entirely  formed  of 
the  same  tertiary  and  quaiemary  rocka 
as  those  of  the  adjaeent  continent,  eon- 
chyliferous  marls,  marine  travertines, 
and  Faimhina ;  the  same  modem  ma- 
rine deposit  we  have  seen  at  Leghorn. 
The  pnucipal  interest  of  Pianosa  is 
its  having  been  the  plact!  of  exil« 
of  Agrippa  Poslnmns,  the  son  of 
Marcus  Agrippa,  who  was  banishad 
here  by  his  grandfather  Augustus,  at 
the  instigation  of  Livia,  lo  pave  the 
way  to  the  succession  of  her  son  Tibe- 
rius, by  whose  orders  he  was  murdered 
in  it.  In  later  times  it  belonged  to 
Marcus  Fisu.  whom  Yarro  meniious  as 
keeping  flocks  of  peacoclu  in  a  wild 
stale  on  it.  N,  of  theprincipal  landing- 
place,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  are 
soma  Human  ruins  of  baths,  which  are 
still  designated  as  the  Biuino  ili  Agrippa. 
The  surface  of  Pianosa  is  cultivated  in 
parts,  and  was  <o  a  much  greater 
1  before  the  Invasion  of  the  vine 
,  disease,  the  island  proilucing  as  much 
as  20U0  barrels  of  wine ;   since  that 
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deserted ;  it  is  now  held  by  the  royal 
domain,  and  has  recently  been  con- 
Yerted  into  a  place  of  banishment  for 
criminals,  many  of  that  dangerous 
Neapolitan  association  of  Camoristi 
being  sent  there.  A  part  of  the  island 
is  overran  with  wild  olive-trees,  on 
which  the  cultivated  variety  has  been 
grafted  with  great  success,  and  may 
restore  to  Piauosa  its  former  agri- 
cultural prosperity. 

GiGLio,  the  ancient  Tgiliumf  after 
Elba  the  most  important  of  the  Tuscan 
islands.  It  is  mentioned  by  J.  CsBsar 
as  having  furnished  vessels  to  Domitius 
(Enobarbus  when  he  sailed  for  Massilia, 
and  by  Butilius  Numatianus,  in  his 
Itinerary, — 

Emlnns  Igilii  silvoia  cacumina  miror. 

Subsequently  it  was  peopled  by  refugees 
from  Rome,  who  fled  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  Alaric,  which  is  alluded  to 
by  the  same  poet, — 

Haac  multos  lacera  snsceplt  ab  Urbe  fagatos. 

It  now  contains  an  industrious  agri- 
cultural and  fishing  Pop.  of  1970  souls. 
The  principal  town,  Giglio,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1373  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  reached 
by  a  winding  road  or  bridle-path  of 
about  2  m.  from  its  little  Marina  or 
port. 

The  principal  mass  of  the  island  is  a 
grey  granite,  with  dykes  of  serpentine, 
the  only  exception  being  at  the  Capo 
Franco,  on  the  Bay  of  Campese,  where 
it  consists  of  the  secondary  sandstone 
called  Vemicano,  accompanied  with 
limestone  uid  gypsum.  In  ancient 
times  granite  was  quarried  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  Romans,  and 
some  of  the  fine  columns  in  the  Forum 
of  Trajan,  and  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  it.  The  quarries  thus 
worked  are  at  the  Punta  del  Castellari. 
not  far  S.  from  the  little  landing- 
place  of  Giglio.  A  French  company 
has  announced  the  undertaking  of 
extensive  works  on  the  rich  deposits 
of  specular  iron-ore,  recently  discovered 
in  wis  island. 

Monte  Cbisto,  the  Oglasa  of  Pliny, 
an  almost  'waccessible  granitic  cone, 


with  one  small 'landing-place  on  the 
western  side,  at  the  opening  of  a  deep 
ravine,  over  which  rises  the  ruin  of  a 
convent,  formerly  tenanted  by  Carnal- 
dolese  monks.  The  highest  point  of 
the  island,  the  Monte  Capana,  attains 
an  elevation  of  2350  ft.  Monte  Cristo 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  inhabited 
until  1854,  the  number  of  persons  liv- 
ing on  it  having  seldom  amounted  to 
5,  when  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Watson 
Taylor,  rented  it  from  the  Tuscan 
government,  with  a  view  to  cultivate 
its  only  valley,  and  drew  round  him 
upwards  of  100  inhabitants.  Having 
got  into  difficulties  with  the  autho- 
rities, he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  in 
1859,  since  which  only  a  small  military 
post  has  been  kept  up  at  its  marina.  In 
the  ravine  N.  of  the  Cala  Maestra,  the 
only  landing-place,  and  in  the  way  up  to 
the  ruins  of  the  convent,  is  an  abundant 
spring,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hill 
some  fine  ilexes.  The  convent,  long 
since  abandoned,  was  founded  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  by  the  de- 
scendants of  some  Christians  who  fled 
from  Sicily,  headed  by  their  bishop, 
St.  Mamillanus,  to  avoid  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Vandals.  Monte  Cristo 
has  acquired  a  certain  celebrity  of 
late  years  as  the  place  where  Victor 
Hugo  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  cele- 
brated novel  of  that  name.  The  great 
mass  of  Monte  Cristo  consists  of  a 
white  and  rose-coloured  granite.  At 
the  S.  extremity  are  masses  of  slate- 
rock,  possibly  a  metamorphic  macigno, 
in  which  there  are  caverns.  Traces  of 
iron  and  copper  ore  have  been  disco- 
vered here,  on  which  a  French  company 
have  established  mining  operations. 
The  same  altered  rock  occurs  on  the 
hill  above  the  Cala  dell'  Aquila,  and  at 
La  Punta  Nera.  In  other  parts  of  the 
island,  as  at  the  Punta  del  Diavolo, 
the  granitic  rock  is  traversed  by  veins 
of  porphyry. 

8  and  10  m.  W.  of  Monte  Cristo  are 
the  two  dangerous  African  rocks  or 
shoals,  the  largest,  to  the  S.,  rising 
only  6  ft.  above  the  sea. 

GiANUTRi,  the  ancient  Dianium  and 
Artemisia^  ^  m,  ftwa.  >i>Ci^  w«»x<«5v.  >^>siN. 
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habited,  arising  from  tlie  total  absence 
of  fresh  water  on  it.  It  is  composed 
of  a  cavernous  and  compact  limestone, 
in  which  there  are  numerous  grottos. 
On  its  eastern  side  is  a  deep  semi- 
circular bay,  which  affords  good  anchor- 
age and  protection  from  westerly  gales. 
The  point  of  the  continent  from  which 
it  can  be  most  easily  visited  will  be 
Port'  Ercole;  but  in  doing  so,  the 
tourist,  as  at  Monte  Cristo,  will  do  well 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  health-officer, 
to  prevent  in  returning  any  difficulty 
from  the  quarantine  authorities.  This 
island  appears  to  have  been  inhabited 
in  ancient  times,  as  it  has  some  Roman 
walls;  and  granite  columns  from  the 
neighbQnring  island  of   Giglio  hav9 


been  found  in  it.  Gianutri,  the  highest 
point  of  which,  above  the  Punta  degli 
Spalmatoi,  is  295  ft.  above  the  sea,  is 
11  m.  from  Giglio,  and  12^  from  Port' 
Ercole. 

The  islands  of  Monte  Cerboli  and 
Palmajola  are  in  the  Piombino  Chan- 
nel ;  on  the  summit  of  the  latter  is 
a  lighthouse,  with  an  excellent  re- 
volving light,  of  great  use  in  guiding 
the  steamers  between  Leghorn  and 
the  southern  ports,  which  generally 
make  this  part  of  the  voyage  in  the 
night  time.  The  Formiche  di  Grosseto 
are  mere  rocks,  composed  of  the  same 
secondary  limestone  as  the  adjacent 
promontory  of  Monte  Argentaro. 
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87.  Rimini  to  Ancona,  by  PesarOf 

Fane,  and  Siniyaglia         • 

88.  Ancona  to  Foligno,  by  Loreto, 

Macerata,    Tulentino,   and 
the  Pasa  of  Col/iorilo 

88a.  Ancona  to  Foligno,  by  Jen, 
Fobriauo,  and  Fossato — 
Rail 

89.  Fano  to  Foligno,  by  the  Strada 

del  Furlo,  Cagli,  and  No- 
cera         •         .         •         • 

90.  Fano  to  Urbino,  by  Fossoni" 

brone       .  .  .  • 

91.  Urbino  to  Citta  di  Castello, 

by  San  Giustino 

92.  San    Giustino   to  Borgo   San 

Se paler o  and  Arezzo 

93.  Cittk  di  Castello  to  Gubbio, 

by  Fratta     .     .      .      .     ♦ 

94.  Cittk  di  Castello  to  Perugia    . 

95.  Perugia  to  Rome,  by  Todi,Temi, 

Narni,  Pontefclice,  and  the 
Tiber .306 

96.  Perugia    to    Pantcale,    Cittk 

del  la  Pieve,  and  Chiusi      .   307 
9Z.  Same  to  Florence,  by  Viterbo, 
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Montefiascone,  Orvieto, 
Cilia  delta  Pieite,  Chiusi, 
the  Val  di  Chiana,  and 
Siena      .... 

98.  Terni  to  Rome,  by  Rieti  and 

the  Via  Solaria 

99.  Ancona  to  Spoleto,  by  Fermo, 

Ascoli,  and  Nor  da 
100.  Civita  Vecchia  to  Rome,  by 
Rail  .... 
105.  Florence  to  Rome,  by  Siena 
(excursion  to  San  Gimi- 
gnano)j  h'adicqfani,  AcqiiO' 
peiidffute,  Bohenaj  and  Vi- 
terbo      .         •         •         . 

107.  Florence  to  Rome,  by  the  Val 

d*Arno  di  Sopra,  Arezzo, 
Cortona,  Perugia,  Assist, 
Spell  0,  Foligno,  Civita 
Castellana,  and  Baccano  . 
107a.  Foligno  to  Rome,  by 
Spoleto,  Temi,  Narni, 
Orte,  Correse,  &c. — Rail   •  416 

108.  Civita  Castellana  to  Rome, 

by  the  Vv«l  ¥VwsvvKva.  ^w^ 
Kigiiano.  'EASsNsccivsvvNft^ 

racle       %  •  •  ^ 
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1,  General  Topography. 

The  territory  comprised  in  this  section,  under  the  general  designation  of 
Centro-Italian  Provinces,  until  recently  forming  one  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  Papal  possessions,  as  the  Legations  of  Umbria,  Urbino,  and  Pesaro,  and 
of  the  Marches,  contains  a  population  of  1,396,000  souls.  In  consequence  of 
the  political  events  of  1859  these  Pontifical  provinces  were  amongst  the  first  to 
detach  themselves  from  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to 
annex  themselves  to  the  kingdom  of  United  Italy.  They  have  since  shown 
themselves  amongst  the  most  patriotic  and  enlightened  of  their  regenerated 
country,  and  proved,  from  their  growing  prosperity  under  the  new  order  of 
things,  how  worthy  they  are  of  free  institutions,  after  the  three  centuries  of 
ecclesiastical  oppression  which  they  had  endured. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  possessions  of  the  Holy  See  in  this  part  of  Italy  had  been 
acquired ;  the  main  facts  are  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
several  provinces,  which  almost  all,  on  the  fall  of  the  feudal  system,  had  become 
independent  republics,  more  or  less  tyrannised  by  certain  leading  families,  who 
fell  before  the  all-grasping  ambition  of  the  sovereigns  who  filled  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  It  was  thus  that  Rimini,  then  tlie 
capital  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  maritime  Pentapolis,  was  ruled  by  the 
Malatestas ;  Urbino,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Umbria,  by  the  families  of  Mon- 
tefeltro  and  Delia  Rovere ;  Ascoli  by  the  Uffreduccis ;  Perugia  by  the  Baglionis ; 
to  fall  afterwards  a  prey  to  the  Popes  during  the  all  grasping  reigns  of  Julius  II., 
Paul  III.,  &c. 

The  Centro-Italian  territory  embraced  in  this  section  now  consists  of  the 
j^  provinces  of 

Ancona,  with  a  population  of         254,849 

Ascoli  196,030 

Macerata 229,626 

Pesaro  and  UrbiMO 202,568 

Umbria       313,019 


1,396,092 


— each  Province  governed  by  a  Prefect,  and  divided  into  Circondari,  having 
Intendents  at  their  head. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Centro-Italian  territory  is  mountainous,  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines  traversing  it  from  N.  to  S. ;  the  remainder  consists  of 
the  valleys  descending  from  that  chain  to  the  plains  which  border  the  Adriatic, 
pr  of  the  valleys  through  which  flow  the  larger  streams  on  the  western  side,  to 
empty  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean — the  valleys  of  the  Tiber,  the  Chiana, 
the  Paglia,  the  Nero  VeUino,  &c. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  part  of  Italy  is  similar  in  a  great  measure  to 

that  of  Tuscany  and  the  Emilian  Provinces.    The  great  mass  of  the  Umbrian 

Apennines  consists  of  cretaceous  and  eocenic  deposits  of  the  Nummulitic  period 

(Pietra  Sirena,  Macegno,  &c.),  resting  upon  secondary  rocks  of  the  Liassic  and 

Oolitic  epochs  (Assisi,  Cesi,  Temi,  &c.) ;  the  whole  covered  to  a  certain  eleva* 

tion  with  the  more  modem  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Pliocenic  period,  which 

form  the  hilly  region  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber. 

As  we  approach  the  volcanic  districts  of  Montamiataand  the  Roman  Campagna, 

some  traces  of  igneous  rocks  are  met  with.    ¥rom  the  geological  nature  of  the 

country  th^re  is  little  mineral  wealtii  indeed,  exce^lsom^  \.\^<i^^  <il*\\wir^x'i\a. 
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the  limestone  district  about  Temi,  and  deposits  of  sulphur  in  the  Meiocene  beds 
behind  Rimini ;  there  are  no  mineral  products  of  any  value  in  the  Centro- 
Italian  Provinces. 

2.— Agriculture. 

The  great  riches  of  the  country  consist  in  its  agricultural  produce,  which 
is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Tuscany  and  in  the  Romagna, — grain,  wine,  silk,  and 
oil.  The  Marches  of  Ancona  and  Macerata  produce  large  quantities  of  wheat, 
maize,  and  silk,  as  do  the  districts  situated  along  the  Adriatic ;  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber  is  also  a  very  productive  region  for  corn  and  vines,  whilst  the  more 
elevated  regions  are  tenanted  by  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  which  during  the 
winter  season  descend  to  the  plains.  Some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  Italy  are 
reared  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  in  those  that  open  into  it,  of  the 
Clitumnus,  the  Nera  Topino,  &c. 

The  Mezzieria  system,  so  general  in  Tuscany,  is  universal  in  the  Centro- 
Italian  Provinces.  Notwithstanding  the  long  connexion  with  Rome,  the  system 
about  the  capital,  of  Mercanti  di  Campagna,  lessees  of  large  tenures,  has  not 
extended  to  here.  The  Oentro-Italian  Provinces,  excepting  that  of  Macerata, 
barely  produce  enough  for  their  own  consumption  except  silk :  there  is  con- 
sequently little  agricultural  produce  exported  beyond  the  limiting  provinces  of 
Tuscany  and  the  Patrimony  of  St,  Peter's.  Some  of  the  most  highly  prized 
silk  in  Italy  is  produced  about  Fossombrone  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Metauro. 

3.  Commerce  and  Manufactures. 

There  are  few  countries  in  Europe  which  enjoy  more  natural  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate  than  the  Centro-Italian  States,  and  yet  their  great  resources 
are  very  imperfectly  brought  iBto  play.  The  vast  forests  which  cover  the 
uncultivated  tracts  for  miles  together  are  almost  entirely  neglected ;  the  ex- 
cellent wines  which  are  produced,  almost  without  effort,  are  little  known 
beyond  the  frontier.  The  provincial  population  are  rather  agricultural  than 
manufacturing,  and  articles  of  natural  produce  are  exported  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  manufactures,  on  the  other  hand,  though  making  creditable 
progress,  are  chiefly  for  home  consumption,  and  are  insufficient  for  the 
demands  of  the  population,  who  derive  their  main  supplies  from  foreign 
countries.  The  principal  agricultural  exports  are  the  following: — oil  from 
the  southern  provinces ;  wool  from  Rieti,  Cittk  di  Castello,  Spoleto,  Matelica, 
Camerino,  and  the  mountain  districts  generally  ;  oxen  from  Perugia,  Foligno, 
to  Rome  and  Tuscany ;  rags  to  a  large  amount  from  all  the  large  towns.  In 
the  districts  of  Pesaro  and  Rimini,  sulphur-mines  are  worked  to  some  extent. 
Salt-works  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Ostia,  and  on  the  sea-coast  below  Corneto. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  more  generally  diffused :  woollen  cloths  of  a 
very  coarse  description  are  produced  at  Spoleto,  Foligno,  Terni,  Matelica, 
Perugia,  Gubbio,  Fossombrone,  S.  Angelo  in  Yado,  Nami.  Silks,  damasks,  and 
velvets  are  manufactured  at  Perugia,  Camerino,  and  Fossombrone,  where  the 
late  Duke  de  Leuchtenbere  gave  to  the  works  the  impulse  of  the  steam-engine. 
Ribbons  are  manufactured  at  Fano  and  Pesaro.  The  carpets  of  Pergola  wer^ 
once  exported  in  quantities  to  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  where  they 
had  a  ready  sale  as  a  good  imitation  of  the  English  patterns.  Wax- candles, 
principally  used  in  the  churches,  are  made  in  large  quantities  at  Perugia,  and 
principally  Foligno.  Ropes  and  cordage,  produced  along  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  are  of  superior  quality,  and  are  exported  to  the  Ionian  Islands  and 
to  Greece.  The  paper  manufactories  of  Fabnano,  establ\&Vi^«&  ^-axVj  ^^X'^^^^ 
still  keep  up  their  reputation :  the  quantity  oi  v'^-P^  ^^  ^\^^t«v\\. VwAs*  \fi!Ms»r 
factored  anaually  in  the  Papal  States  is  3,600,000  \\i%.,  o^  n«V\qJsv  ^'^  ^'^^x^^ 
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part  is  derived  from  Fabriano.  The  latter  paper  surpasses  in  its  quality  that 
of  the  great  Neapolitan  establishment  on  the  Fibreno,  especially  that  for 
copperplate-printing,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  even  preferred  to  that  of 
England  and  France. 

The  principal  seaport  is  Ancona,  now  becoming  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
maritime  stations  in  Italy  ;  the  improvement  is  represented  as  extraordinary 
since  its  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  other  harbours  on  the 
Adriatic — Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  and  Sinigallia — have  only  a  limited  coastiug 
trade,  from  their  small  depth  of  water,  and  their  exposed  situation. 

4.  Characteristics  of  the  Codntrt. 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  over  Italy  without  observing  the  striking  difference 
between  its  provinces  north  and  south  of  the  Apennines.  The  traveller  will 
discover,  on  crossing  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States,  that  he  has  entered  on  a 
country  very  different  from  that  which  he  has  left.  That  portion  of  Italy 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  section  includes  within  its  limits  a  field 
of  study  and  observation  almost  inexhaustible.  Though  described  for  cen- 
turies by  all  classes  of  writers,  there  is  still  no  part  of  Europe  which  the  tra- 
veller will  find  so  richly  stored  with  intellectual  treasure.  From  the  North 
it  differs  mainly  in  this, — that  it  is  pre-eminently  the  Italy  of  classical  times. 
It  carries  the  mind  back  through  the  history  of  twenty-five  centuries  to  the 
events  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Roman  greatness.  It  presents  us  with 
the  monuments  of  nations  which  either  ceased  to  exist  before  the  origin  of 
Rome,  or  gradually  sunk  under  her  power.  Every  province  is  full  of  associa- 
tions; every  step  we  take  is  on  ground  hallowed  by  the  genius  of  the  poets, 
the  historians,  and  the  philosophers  of  Rome.  These,  however,  are  not  the 
only  objects  which  command  attention.  In  the  darkness  which  succeeded  the 
fall  of  Rome  Italy  was  the  first  country  which  burst  the  trammels  in  which 
the  world  had  so  long  been  bound.  Political  freedom  first  arose  amidst  the 
contests  of  the  popes  with  the  German  emperors  ;  and  in  the  free  States  and 
towns  of  Central  Italy  the  human  mind  was  developed  to  an  extent  which 
Rome,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power,  had  never  equalled.  The  light  of 
modern  civilization  was  fir^t  kindled  on  the  soil  which  had  witnessed  the  ri^e 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  Europe  is  indebted  to  the  Italy  of  the 
middle  ages  for  its  first  lessons  not  only  in  political  wisdom,  but  in  law, 
in  literature,  and  in  the  arts.  The  history  of  the  Italian  republics  is  not  a 
mere  record  of  paity  or  of  the  stniggles  of  petty  tyrants  and  rival  factions; 
it  is  the  record  of  an  era  in  which  modern  civilization  received  its  earliest 
impulses.  Amidst  the  extraordinary  energy  of  their  citizens,  conquest  was 
not  the  exclusive  object,  as  in  the  dark  ages  which  had  preceded  them. 
Before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  universities  of  the  free  cities  had 
opened  a  new  path  for  literature  and  science,  and  sent  forth  their  philosophers 
and  jurists  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  their  advancement.  The  constitutional 
liberties  of  Kurope  derived  useful  lessons  from  the  municipal  institutions  of 
Italy,  and  the  courts  of  the  Italian  princes  afforded  asylums  to  that  genius 
which  has  survived  the  liberties  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  developed.  7  he 
mediaeval  history  of  Central  Italy  has  hitherto  been  less  regarded  by  the 
traveller,  although  in  many  respects  it  is  not  less  interesting,  than  the  history 
of  what  we  call  Classical  times.  The  intimate  connection  of  her  early  insti- 
tutions with  those  of  England,  and  the  part  which  many  of  our  countrymen 
played  in  the  drama  of  Italian  history  auring  the  middle  ages,  associate  us 
more  immediately  with  this  period  than  with  any  other  in  her  annals.  We 
can  Tiecognise,  in  the  energy  of  the  Italian  character  during  the  middle  ages, 
a  prototjrpe  of  that  prodigious  activity  which  our  own  country  has  acquired 
under  the  I'adnence  of  the  lessons  whick  Italy  lau|^\i\.  \vs,  Wi^  xa\j&V  <i\et  Y^t^atd 
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"with  admiration  and  respect  a  people  who  have  done  so  much  in  the  great 
cause  of  human  amelioration,  and  admit  that  the  period  in  which  Italy  led  the 
way  in  the  march  of  European  improvement  and  civilization  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

The  physical  characters  of  Central  Italy  are  not  less  interesting  than  her 
historical  associations.  To  apply  our  remarks  more  particularly  to  the 
Centro-ltalian  Provinces,  we  may  say  that  their  resources  have  hitherto  been 
very  imperfectly  appreciated.  Few  countries  in  Europe  have  been  less  un- 
derstood. The  traveller  who  hurries  from  Florence  to  Rome,  neither  stopping 
to  explore  the  objects  which  present  themselves  on  the  road,  nor  turning  aside 
into  less  beaten  tracts,  will  form  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  treasures  of  art 
abundantly  placed  within  his  reach.  He  can  nave  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the  people,  or  of  knowing  the  charms  of 
the  provincial  cities.  In  regard  to  art,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it 
can  be  only  studied  in  the  galleries  of  the  great  capitals.  The  filiations  of  the 
different  schools,  the  links  of  the  chain  which  connect  together  the  leading 
epochs,  not  merely  in  painting,  but  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  are  to  be 
traced,  not  in  the  museums  and  palaces  of  Florence  and  Rome,  but  in  the 
smaller  cities,  where  every  branch  of  art,  under  the  patronage  of  the  local  sove- 
reigns, republics,  and  even  municipalities,  has  left  some  of  its  important  works. 

The  scenery  of  Central  Italy  is  another  charm  which  will  appeal  probably 
to  a  larger  class.  Whatever  may  be  the  beauties  of  particular  districts  tra- 
versed by  the  high  road,  the  finest  characters  of  Italian  scenery  must  be 
sought,  like  the  people,  beyond  the  beaten  track.  The  fertility  tf  the  march 
of  Ancona,  the  beautiful  country  intersected  by  the  Velino,  the  Metauro,  the 
Nero,  and  the  Upper  Tiber,  have  each  an  interest  of  a  different  character. 
Nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  forms  of  the  Sabine  and  Umbrian  mountains, 
or  more  picturesque  than  the  valleys  which  descend  from  them.  Nature 
there  appears  in  a  richness  of  colouring  to  which  the  eye  has  not  been  before 
accustomed  In  the  southern  provinces  the  purity  of  atmosphere  is  combined 
with  an  harmonious  repose  of  nature,  the  costumes  of  the  people  are  in  the 
highest  degree  picturesque,  and  the  buildings  have  the  rare  merit  of  being 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  scenery  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
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are  now,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  on  the  decimal  sys- 
tem; but  as  the  ancient  currency  and  measures  are  still  used  in  some  remote 
districts,  and  frequently  referred  to  in  keeping  accounts,  the  following  are  the 
most  important : — 

Francs  or 
English.  ItalUn  lire. 

Gold  Coins  : —  6.  d.  frs.  c. 

Doppia  Nuova  or  Gregorino  of  32  paoli  ^  13  si  =  17  27 

Zecchino 20     „     =  9  4^  =  11  80 

Scudo        10     „     =  4  Sf  =  5  37 

Silver  : — 

Scudo       10  „  =s  4  8J  =  6  87 

Mezzo  Scudo 5  „  =  2  If  =  2  69 

Paptto 2  „  =  0  lOi  =  1  7 

Paolo       1  „  =  0  .Vg  =  0  54 

Grosso i  )f  =  0  2^  =  0  27 

CoppRB  : — 

Bajocco  of  5  quattrini      =      a  fraction  a\Kyve  \\.     —       ^      ^ 
Qaatirino  of  2  denari =     ^<9u        =.      v^      \> 
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Weights  and  Measures, 

There  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  general  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures in  the  Papal  States  now  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  each  locality 
haying  its  particular  units  of  each,  which  it  has  preserved  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  following  is  a  table  of  the  weights  and  measures  which 
were  more  generally  in  use,  as  they  still  are,  in  Rome  itself. 

Weights, 

Ordinary  Roman  pound avoirdupois  oz.  13 

Pound  used  in  weighing  gold  and  silver,  of  12  )          .^^  g ^g^ 

ounces,  or  288  denan j    °  '' 

Ounce „  432^ 

Menaro „  18 


Measures  of  Capacity, 

Barile,  of  32  bocali,  wine  measure    •     •     •     .  English  gallons  12]^ 

Bocale - „         quarts  1^ 

Barile  for  oil „         gallons  12^ 

Rubbio  for  grain Imperial  bushels  S^ 

Measures  of  Length, 

Roman  foot English  inches  •    llt% 

»       palm „  .8^ 

„       braccio  of  4  palms „  •     33-^^ 

,9  „       used  in  measuring  silk  goods    •  „  •     27 

„       canna  of  8  palms  „  •     78^ 

Ancient  Measures  of  Length, 

Roman  foot English  inches  .         11^ 

Passus  of  5  feet „        feet     .  4,^ 

Roman  mile,  148lf  metres   ...•••         „        yards.     1600^ 

Measures  of  Distance, 

Roman  mile ,    English  yards  .     1628 

„      post     . •     .     .         „        miles   .  7^^ 

iMnd  Measure. 
Rubbio Imperial  acres  •  f^ 

6. — Posting. 

There^  are  few  roads  comprised  in  this  section  on  which  there  are  now  post- 
horses:  indeed,  the  only  one  is  that  from  Macetata  to  the  Papal  frontier  at 
■Borg-betto,  on  which  the  old  regalations-  are  tempoTaxW^  Ta.a\\i\aMi^^\  ^&  ^wi\i 
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as  the  railway  from  Ancona  to  Rome  has  been  completed  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  even  here  posting  will  cease. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  in  force  as  to  carriages.  Three  classes  are 
recognised,  and  the  following  rules  adopted  in  regard  to  each : — 

1.  For  cabriolets  or  covered  carriages  with  one  seat,  whatever  their  number 
of  wheels,  carrying  a  small  trunk  and  travelling  bag  (or  a  small  imperial  only), 
two  horses  if  travellers  be  not  more  than  three  ;  three  horses  if  there  are 
four  passengers,  with  power  to  charge  for  four  horses,  which  the  travellers 
may  have  attached  to  the  carriage  on  paying  for  a  second  postilion. 

2.  For  covered  carriages,  with  two  seats  and  leather  curtains  by  the  side, 
like  the  common  vetturino,  and  for  regular  caliches  having  only  one  seat,  both 
descriptions  carrying  a  trunk,  a  travelling  bag,  and  a  small  portmanteau,  three 
horses  if  there  be  two  or  three  persons  ;  if  four  persons,  then  a  fourth  horse 
is  charged,  which  the  travellers  may  have,  as  before,  on  paying  a  second  pos- 
tilion. If  these  carriages  contain  five  or  six  persons,  they  are  considered  car- 
riages of  the  third  class. 

3.  For  berlines  and  carriages  of  four  seats,  with  an  imperial,  a  trunk,  tra- 
velling bag,  &c.,  four  horses  if  carrying  two  or  three  persons ;  if  four,  then  a 
fifth  horse  is  charged ;  if  five  or  six  persons,  six  horses ;  if  seven,  the  number 
of  horses  is  the  same,  but  seven  are  charged. 

The  following  is  the  Tariff  for  Ordinary  Posts  :— 

Each  horse  ....«•  5  pauls  per  post. 

Postilion,  each 3^  ditto  ditto 

Stable-boy,  for  every  pair    ....  J  ditto  ditto 

Saddlehorse,  or  courier         ....  4  ditto  ditto 

Two-wheel  carriage,  furnished  by  postmaster  3  ditto  ditto 

A  carriage  with  four  places  inside,  and  four)  ^.  ^ 
wheels,  also  furnished  by  postmaster    .    | 

The  postilion's  huonamano^  although  fixed  by  the  preceding  tariff  at  3^ 
pauls,  is  generally  5J  or  6  pauls,  or  more,  according  to  good  conduct.  A 
separate  postilion  is  required  for  each  pair  of  horses.  The  following  will 
therefore  be  the  expense  of  posting,  giving  each  postilion  5^  pauls  per  post : — 


Post. 

2  horses. 

3  horses. 

4  horses  and  2  postilions. 

1     .  . 

.     16  pauls    .     . 

21  pauls 

...       32  pauls. 

li   .   . 

.     20     „ 

.       26-2     „ 

...       40     „ 

i}   .   . 

.     24     „         .     . 

.       21-4     „ 

...       48     „ 

If   .    . 

.     28     „         .     . 

.       36-6     „ 

...       od     ,, 

The  length  of  the  Roman  post  is  8  miles,  equal  to  7^  English  miles  nearly. 
The  length  of  the  modem  Roman  mile  is  1628  English  yards,  a  little  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  an  English  mile.  The  length  of  the  Tuscan  mile  is  1808,  and 
of  the  Neapolitan  2435  yards.  The  Italian  or  geographical  mile,  of  60  to  the 
degree,  is  2025*4  English  yards. 

7. — Railways. 

Most  of  the  high  roads  will  ere  long  have  been  replaced  by  railways.  The 
following  are  those  in  activity. or  projected.  1.  From  Florence  to  Orvieto, 
passing  by  Siena  and  Chiusi,  to  be  continued  to  Orte,  and  from  there  by  the 
Bologna  and  Ancona  line  to  Rome.  2.  From  Florence  to  Arezzo,  completed  as 
far  as  Monte  Varchi,  to  be  extended  to  Arezzo,  Perugia,  and  Foligno,  in  all 
1864,  where  it  will  join  the  line  from  Ancona  to  ^xsva.  TVvfe  ^t^vssw  ^ 
this  line  from  Arezzo  to  the  plain  of  the  Tibet  V\\l  xxm  ^w^^Xft  ^'t  ^-a-xxN.^-^- 
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road,  below  Castel  Fiorentino  and  Cortona,  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Thrasymene  to  la  Torricella,  and  from  there  to  rerngia,  and  by  the  Madonna 
degli  Angeli  and  Spello  to  Foligno.  3.  From  Bimini  to  Ancona,  parallel  to 
the  coast-liue,  is  now  completed,  and  from  Ancona  to  Pescara  and  Foggia ;  from 
this  main  line  will  branch  off  at  Case  Brucciate,  the  line  from  Ancona  to  Home 
ascending  the  valley  of  the  Esino,  traversing  the  Apennines  at  Fossato,  des- 
cending the  valley  of  the  Topino  to  Foligno,  thence  to  Spoleto,  Terni,  Narni, 
and  Orte,  from  there  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  to  Rome  ;  the  lines  are 
actively  progressing  towards  completion,  and  will  be  opened  early  in  1865  in 
all  their  extent, — the  portion  from  Monte  Rotondo  to  the  capital  of  Italy,  about 
20  m.,  being  already  in  working  order. 


8. — Vetturini. 

Until  the  above  lines  of  rly.  are  completed  families  who  do  not  travel 
in  their  own  carriages  must  in  a  great  measure  be  dependent  on  the 
vetturini:  indeed  there  are  many  parts  where  it  is  the  only  available  mode 
of  communication.  A  duplicate  agreement  should  be  drawn  up  before 
starting,  and  attested  by  some  person  in  authority;  forms  of  such  docu- 
ments, with  directions  for  filling  them  up,  will  be  found  in  Murray's 
'  Handbook  of  Travel  Talk.*  Before  signing  the  agreement,  when  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  carriage  is  required,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  both  carriage 
and  horses  in  order  to  ascertain -that  they  are  what  they  are  represented  to  be, 
and  take  such  note  of  them  as  to  be  able  to  declare  that  any  others  which  may 
be  substituted  at  the  moment  of  starting  are  not  those  agreed  for :  it  is  also 
desirable  to  specify  in  the  agreement  that  the  journey  is  to  be  performed 
with  the  particular  carriage  and  horses  seen  and  approved  of.  The 
vetturino  generally  undertakes  to  provide  breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  and  bed  ; 
but  the  experienced  traveller  will  find  out  that  he  is  worse  off  by  this 
arrangement,  although  more  economical,  than  when  he  provides  for  him- 
self at  the  inns.  The  charge  for  one  person  varies,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  2  scudi  a-day ;  from  Bologna  to  Rome,  a  journey  occupying  7 
or  8  days,  the  charge  for  one  person  is  from  12  to  18  scudi ;  from  Bologna  to 
Florence  3  to  4  scudi;  and  from  Florence  to  Rome  12  to  15  scudi  in  5  to  6 
days,  the  price  and  time  employed  varying  with  the  season  of  the  year. 
When  a  single  traveller  or  a  party  of  friends  engage  a  carriage  for  their 
own  use,  the  agreement  should  expressly  stipulate  that  no  other  person  is  to 
be  taken  up  on  any  pretence  ;  otherwise  occasions  will  be  found  for  forcing 
other  persons  into  it.  10  scudi  a-day  should  cover  all  expenses  of  a 
private  vetturino  carriage  with  2  or  3  horses,  including  the  fee  to  the  driver 
and  chevaux  de  renfort  when  necessary.  All  tolls  should  be  made  payable 
by  the  vetturino.  (In  the  Legations  and  March  of  Ancona  a  good  light 
carriage  may  be  hired  for  4  scudi  a-day,  and  4  pauls  for  buonamano — during 
stoppages  1  scudo  a  day ;  the  vetturino  paying  for  oxen  and  chevaux  de  renfort. — 
H.  A.  L.)  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  vetturino  transfers  his  engagements, 
in  which  case  a  traveller  may  be  exposed  to  two  or  three  changes  of 
vehicle:  this  should  also  be  distinctly  provided  against  in  the  agreement, 
as  well  as  the  particular  stages  and  halting-places  into  which  he  may 
wifeh  to  divide  the  journey.  The  buonamano  or  niancia,  i.  e.  fee  to  the  driver, 
is  usually  A  scudo  a-day  if  "ben  servito,"  or  more  if  the  journey  be  a  short 
one :  it  is  (lesirable  that  this  be  not  included  in  the  contract,  but  made  condi- 
tional on  good  behaviour.  When  a  vetturino  is  required  to  stop  on  the  road 
for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  he  expects  them  to  pay  one  or  two  scudi  a 
n/£-/it  for  each  horse's  expenses.  The  sum  to  be  paid  in  this  case  should 
be  £xed  in  the  agreement ',  one  scudo  per  borse  Ti\gW>j  \&  wiW5i%\v.    lu  this 
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respect  posting  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  travellers  to  stop  when  and 
where  they  please,  and  visit  places  on  the  road,  without  this  additional  cost. 

9. — Inns. 

These  are  given  in  detail  under  the  description  of  the  different  towns :  in 
the  capitals  and  provincial  cities  they  are  generally  good  throughout  Central 
Italy;  but  at  the  intermediate  stations  they  are  often  very  bad,  and,  like  all 
the  Italian  inns,  out  of  the  largest  towns,  they  are  often  dirty  and  infested  with 
vermin  to  an  extent  of  which  those  who  travel  only  in  winter  can  have  no 
idea.  The  prices  vary  in  different  towns,  and  particularly  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  traveller  makes  his  appearance ;  the  charges  for 
those  who  travel  in  their  own  carriages  being  notoriously  higher,  frequently 
by  100  per  cent.,  than  for  those  who  travel  by  vetturino.  Those  who  wish  tea 
and  coffee  in  the  evening  in  preference  to  supper  should  carry  milk  with  them 
from  the  place  where  they  have  slept  on  the  previous  night,  as  it  is  often  not 
to  be  had  in  the  evening  at  the  inns  on  the  road.  The  tea  to  be  found  at  the 
smaller  inns  is  generally  so  bad  that  travellers  in  Italy  will  do  well  to  carry 
their  own  supply,  and,  what  is  equally  necessary,  a  small  metal  teapot.  In  regard 
to  prices,  in  the  country  and  smaller  towns  4  pauls  a  head  is  a  proper  price  for 
dinner,  3  pauis  for  a  bea,  and  2  to  2  J  pauls  for  breakfast,  and  1  paul  per  night 
for  servants ;  but  the  English  in  general  are  charged  higher,  unless  their  pre- 
vious experience  enables  them  to  resist  the  overcharge;  as  a  general  rule, 
it  will  save  trouble  and  annoyance  to  fix  beforehand  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  every- 
thing. In  many  places  the  inns  at  the  post-houses  are  built  near  the  stables. 
The  second  floor  of  these  houses  is  preferable  to  the  first.  In  the  smaller  towns 
it  would  be  absurd  to  carry  English  habits  and  prejudices  so  far  as  to  expect 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  great  cities :  travellers  never  gain  anything 
by  exacting  or  requiring  more  than  the  people  can  supply  ;  and  if  they  have 
sufficient  philosophy  to  keep  their  temper,  they  will  generally  find  that  they 
are  treated  with  civility. 

10. — Books  and  Maps. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Handbook  of  Northern  Italy  will  be  found  a  list 
of  works,  most  of  which  will  be  equally  useful  to  the  traveller  in  the  provinces 
described  in  this  section. 

On  painting,  the  most  useful  will  be,  with  the  indispensable  Vasari,  Kugler*s 

*  Handbook,'  translated  from  the  German,  with  notes  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
and  especially  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  recently  published  work  entitled 

*  Contributions  towards  a  New  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.' 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  publications  of  the  Arundel  Society  many  of  the 
finest  works  of  the  Umbrian  schools,  with  notices  on  several  of  the  painters 
which  have  so  much  contributed  to  their  celebrity,  from  the  talented  pen  of 
Mr.  Layard. 

The  best  maps  of  Central  Italy  are  those  published  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, under  the  title  of  *  Carta  Topograficadello  Stato  Pontificio  e  del  Granduc- 
ato  di  Toscana,'  on  a  scale  of  ^J^g^ »  CJount  Litta's  Map  of  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Papal  Territory,  m  six  sheets,  was  the  most  correct  before  it  was 
superseded  by  the  Austrian  Survey  above  alluded  to.  The  Italian  Government 
is  engaged  in  a  new  survey  of  its  Centro-Italian  Provinces.  Some  good  plans 
of  the  larger  towns,  Pesaro,  Ancona,  Perugia,  have  been  published  by  the 
Topographical  Department  (II  Censo)  at  Rome.  The  best  survey  of  the  coast- 
line from  Himini  to  the  Tronto  has  been  given  by  \\ift  K'^'^XivdA.  ^xslOasstV«»w^^ 
formin^part  of  their  great  chart  of  the  Adriatic. 
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The  following  articles,  which  formed  part  of  the  introductory  remarks  to  the 
Handbook  of  Central  Italy ,  although  not  applying  exclusively  to  the  provinces 
included  in  the  present  section,  will  convey  useful  information  to  the  traveller. 

11.  Early  Aboriginal  Architecture. 

No  circumstance  is  so  much  calculated  to  mislead  the  stranger  who  travels 
into  Italy  as  the  frequent  misapplication  of  the  terms  Pelasgic,  Cyclopean, 
and  Etruscan.  Every  specimen  of  ancient  architecture  in  Qentral  Italy  has 
been  called  by  one  or  other  of  these  names,  merely  because  the  style  is  colossal 
compared  to  the  later  works  of  Roman  construction. 

The  Pelasgic  remains,  of  which  Central  Italy  contains  so  many  specimens, 
confirm  the  history  of  the  migrations  of  that  ancient  people.  Whether  the 
Pelasgi  were  originally  from  Thrace,  or  from  a  country  still  farther  north,  as 
some  writers  suppose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  great  original 
colonisers  of  Southern  Europe.  They  may  be  tracea  from  Thessaly  to  Asia 
Minor,  through  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  and  through  many  of  the  islands 
in  the  ^gean.  We  know  that  they  united  with  the  Hellenes  to  form  the 
Greek  nation,  that  they  built  Argos  and  Lycosura  (b.  c.  1820),  which 
Pausanias  calls  "  the  most  ancient,  and  the  model  from  which  all  other  cities 
were  built."  According  to  history,  two  distinct  colonies  emigrated  to  Central 
Italy,  then  occupied  by  the  Umbri,  a  race  probably  of  Celtic  origin.  The 
first  came  direct  from  Lycosura,  and  settled  in  Umbria.  The  second  Pelasgic 
colony  invaded  Italy  from  Dodona,  and  brought  with  them  many  arts  unknown 
to  their  predecessors.  They  settled  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Velinus,  near 
Eieti.  The  first,  or  Umbrian  colony,  seems  to  have  lost  its  Greek  idiom  at  an 
early  period,  if  we  may  judge  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  written  monuments, 
the  Eugubian  tables.  It  is  not  the  least  interesting  circumstance  arising  out 
of  the  history  of  this  colony,  that  the  Latin  language,  in  its  present  form,  is 
considered  to  derive  its  Greek  element  from  the  Pelasgi,  and  its  Latin  fi*om 
the  Umbrians.  The  Pelasgi  were  subdued  in  their  turn  by  a  race  called 
Tyrrheni  by  the  Greeks,  and  Etrusci  by  the  Romans,  about  fifty  years  before 
the  Trojan  war :  and  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Prisons  the  whole  race  seems 
to  have  disappeared  as  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  Italy. 

This  historical  sketch  is  confirmed  by  the  ruins  the  Pelasgi  have  left  behind 
them.  The  first  colony  does  not  appear  to  have  founded  any  cities  for  them- 
selves, but  to  have  occupied  those  already  inhabited  by  the  Umbri*;  the 
second  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  thence  spread  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rieti,  we  find  a  large  cluster  of  ancient  towns,  many  of  which  are  still  to 
be  identified  by  the  descriptions  and  distances  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  historians.  We  find,  in  the  precise  locality  indicated  by 
Dionysius,  the  walls  of  Palatium,  from  which  Evander  and  his  Arcadian 
colonists  emigrated  to  Rome  forty  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  We  recognise 
the  sites  of  other  cites  of  equal  interest,  and  in  some  instances  discover  that 
their  names  have  undergone  but  little  change.  We  trace  the  Pelasgi  from 
this  spot  in  their  course  southwards,  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sabine 
.  mountains,  and  mark  their  progress  in  civilization  by  the  more  massive 
constructions  which  they  adopted.  Their  cities  were  now  generally  placed 
upon  hills,  and  fortified  by  walls  of  such  colossal  structure,  that  they  still 
astonish  us  by  their  solidity.  The  progressive  improvement  of  their  military 
architecture  becomes  more  apparent  as  we  approach  their  southern  limits. 
Hence  the  very  finest  specimens  of  Pelasgic  construction  in  Europe  are  to 
be  found  between  the  Sabine  and  Volscian  chains,  at  Alatri,  Arpino,  Segni, 
and  other  towns  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sacco  and  Liris,  described  in  the  Hand- 
l^ooA/br  Soui/iern  Italy, 
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The  style  of  their  constraction  was  in  most  instances  polygonal,  consisting 
of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  the  angles  of  one  exactly  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  adjoining  masses.  They  were  put  together  without  cement,  and 
so  accurately  as  to  leave  very  small  interstices.  This  style  may  be  traced 
throughout  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  all  the  countries  which  history  describes 
as  colonised  by  the  Pelasgic  tribes.  The  exceptions  to  the  polygonal  style 
are  where  the  geological  nature  of  the  country  presented  rocks,  such  as  sand- 
stones, occurring  naturally  in  parallel  strata,  which  obviously  suggested  the 
horizontal  mode  of  construction,  and  afforded  naturally  masses  more  of  a 
parallelipipedal  than  of  a  polygonal  shape  to  the  builder.  Another  variety 
was  produced  by  local  circumstances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where 
tufa  is  the  prevailing  stone.  At  Tusculum,  for  example,  the  quality  of  the 
rock  pointed  out  the  horizontal  style ;  and  thus,  in  the  instances  in  which  the 
Pelasgi  were  compelled  to  adopt  tufa  as  their  material,  the  blocks  incline  to 
parallelograms.  We  may  assume  as  a  general  rule,  that,  whenever  the  materials 
which  the  Pelasgi  employed  were  of  hard  rock,  such  as  limestone,  breaking 
naturally  into  polyedral  masses,  the  polygonal  construction  was  adopted 
(Segni,  Fondi,  Ferentino,  Cosa);  and  whenever  the  geological  formation  of 
the  country  presented  volcanic  tufa  (Rome,  Mammertine  Prisons,  and  walls 
of  Servins  TuUius),  sandstone  (Cortona,  Fiesole,  Volterra),  or  travertine 
(Vicovaro,  ancient  Varia),  occurring  in  parallel  strata,  their  style  was 
parallelipipedal.  The  Romans  imitated  the  polygonal  style  in  all  cases  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  hence  we  find  polygonal  walls  in  some  towns  of 
Central  Italy  which  are  known  to  date  from  the  kingly  and  even  republican 
period. 


12.  Etruscans,  and  their  Monuments. 

The  inhabitants  of  Etruria  were  a  people  altogether  distinct  from  the 
Pelasgic  colonists,  though  probably  descended  from  the  same  great  family. 
The  Greek  historians,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  invariably  called  them 
Tyrrheni,  while  the  Romans  call  them  Etrusci.  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Cicero, 
and  Plutarch  say  that  they  were  of  Lydian  origin,  that  they  left  their  native 
land  on  account  of  a  protracted  famine,  sailed  from  Smyrna,  and  settled  in 
Umbria.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  dissents  altogether  from  this  statement, 
and  regards  them  as  an  indigenous  race  of  Italy  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  objections 
of  so  weighty  an  authority,  it  is  impossible,  with  our  extended  knowledge  of 
the  domestic  life  and  habits  of  the  Etruscans  as  developed  in  their  tombs,  not 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  their  national  customs,  their  religious  rites, 
and  their  domestic  manners  must  have  been  derived  from  an  Asiatic  source. 
The  Etruscans  subdued  the  Umbri  and  Pelasgi,  who  finally  disappeared  as 
distinct  people  by  incorporation  with  their  conquerors.  They  spread  in  time 
over  the  whole  of  Central  Italy,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Campania,  where  they 
founded  Capua.  They  had  no  doubt  acquired  much  knowledge  from  the 
Pelasgi,  but  by  encouraging  Greek  artists  to  settle  among  them  they  derived 
nearly  all  their  more  important  arts  directly  from  Greece.  We  know  that 
Demaratus  of  Corinth  brought  with  him  to  Tarquinii  the  plastic  art  and  the 
manufacture  of  brass  or  bronze,  which  afterwards  obtained  much  celebrity 
in  all  the  cities  of  Etruria.  The  names  of  artists  which  occur  on  the  vases 
of  Magna  Grsecia  are  seen  on  many  of  those  found  among  the  cities  of  Etruria: 
in  general  these  vases  of  Greek  origin  are  superior  in  workmanship  to  those 
found  at  Clusium  and  other  places  where  Etruscan  characters  are  combined 
with  a  coarser  material.  The  connection  of  Etruria  '^^vOck.  ^^^v>  ^sSisiKt 
directly  by  commerce,  or  indirectly  through  Oxeee^,  \s»  ^crww  >yj^'as>'^'«»  ^ 
Egyptian  form ;  by  scarabsei  imitating  ihe  iotms  ol  ^^^^.»  ^'^^  Ix^osf^'so^vi 
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inscribed  with  Kubjectg  taken  from  the  Egyptian  mythology.  It  would  carry 
us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  inquiry.  It  may, 
however,  be  said,  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  arts  and  civilization 
of  Etruria  came  from  Greece.  In  architecture  the  Etruscan  walls  are 
generally  built  of  parallelograms  of  soft  calcareous  stone  or  of  tufa,  laid 
together  with  more  or  less  regularity,  in  horizontal  courses  without  cement. 
The  architecture  of  their  tombs  has  a  subterranean  character,  being  sometimes 
excavated  in  the  sides  of  rocks,  as  at  Castel  d'Asso  ;  or  sunk  beneath  the 
surface,  and  surmounted  with  tumuli  or  pyramids  of  masonry,  as  at  Cerae  and 
Tarqijinii.  When  excavated  in  the  form  of  cavern  sepulchres,  they  are 
decorated  with  architectural  ornaments,  which  again  show  the  influence  of 
Grecian  art.  The  mouldings  of  their  fat^ades,  and  the  rude  imitations  of 
triglyphs,  are  but  a  corruption  of  Doric. .  The  doors,  contracting  towards  the 
top,  differ  little  from  the  style  still  visible  in  Egypt  and  Greece.  The 
architecture  of  their  temples,  as  preserved  in  the  style  adopted  as  Tuscan 
by  the  Romans,  also  shows  an  identity  of  principles  with  the  oldest  form  of 
Doric.  Their  paintings  are  Grecian  in  mythology,  in  costumes,  and  in  the 
ceremonies  they  represent.  Their  bronzes  are  also  in  the  Greek  style,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  manufacture  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  Corinthian 
colonists  already  mentioned.  Their  sculpture  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  It 
has  neither  the  boldness  of  the  early  sculpture  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  repose 
of  the  Egyptian.  With  correct  proportions,  the  forms  of  the  human  figure 
are  undefined,  the  position  of  the  limbs  is  constrained  and  studied,  the 
drapery  is  arranged  with  a  minute  attention  to  .regularity  approaching  to 
stiffness,  and  the  countenances  are  often  wanting  in  character  and  expression. 
Of  their  language,  chiefiy  preserved  to  us  in  their  sepulchral  inscriptions,  we 
know  absolutely  nothing ;  and  of  the  words  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  Romans  as  examples  of  the  Etruscan  tongue,  the  two  most 
commonly  met  with  in  inscriptions  are  Lar,  king,  and  Lasne,  the  name  of 
Etruria  itself.  The  only  expression  that  has  been  satisfactorily  made  out  is 
the  very  common  one  of  Ril  avil,  vixit  annos.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomena  connected  with  this  wonderful  people,  that,  although 
their  alphabet  is  almost  entirely  deciphered,  their  language  remains  unin- 
telligible. It  is  unexplained  by  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  or  Celtic.  Nearly 
every  letter  appears  to  be  Greek,  or  rather  that  oldest  form  of  it  which  is 
termed  Pelasgic.  It  was  written  generally  from  right  to  left,  like  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  Eugnbian  tables,  in  which  the  Pelasgic  character  is  also 
recognised.  The  Etruscan  words,  however,  have  no  affinity  with  the  Umbrian 
of  those  celebrated  monuments.  The  bilingual  inscriptions  hitherto  discovered 
have  been  very  few,  and  have  not  been  of  a  character  to  throw  light  on  this 
difiiculr  subject.  It  will  require  the  discovery  of  some  Rosetta  Stone  to  afford 
the  long-lost  key  to  the  language  and  literature  of  this  mysterious  people. 


13.  The  Romans. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Rome  derived  her  earliest  ideas  of  art  and  civilization 
from  Etruria.  The  Tuscan  style  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  for  their  earliest 
temples,  and  the  massive  forms  of  Etruscan  architecture  were  employed  in 
their  greatest  public  works.  They  derived  their  religious  ceremonies  from 
the  priestly  hierarchy  of  Etruria,  and  adopted  the  Etruscan  arts  without 
improving  them.  We  must  not  therefore  look  for  much  originality  in  Roman 
works.  From  the  period  of  the  Kings  to  the  conquest  of  Greece,  art,  so  far 
/rojn  improving  under  the  Romans,  gradually  declined.  Even  after  that 
event  had  opened  a  new  field  of  observation,  and  weal^ii  a  d^^vc'i  ioit  >«Q>^k^ 
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of  art,  the  artists  af  the  conquered  nations  were  the  only  persons  who  were 
capable  of  supplying  them.  So  long  as  the  architecture  of  Etruria  maintained 
its  influence  at  Rome,  the  public  works  were  characterised  by  great  durability 
and  solidity.  The  bridges,  the  public  roads,  and  the  colossal  aqueducts,  were 
all  probably  suggested  by  the  Etruscans,  and  Rome  excelled  more  in  these 
works  of  public  utility  than  in  any  other  branch  of  art.  As  the  Tuscan  style 
was  imported  for  the  earliest  works  of  Rome,  so  the  new  conquests  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  from  Greece.  But  the 
beauty  of  Greek  art,  founded  upon  undeviating  principles  subservient  to  one 
main  idea,  was  speedily  corrupted :  the  Romans  retained  nothing  but  its 
forms ;  they  rejected  its  principles,  and  at  length  corrupted  what  remained 
with  devices  of  their  own.  Of  all  the  works  which  the  Romans  have  left  to 
us,  the  most  faultless  in  its  proportions  and  the  most  beautiful  in  its  general 
effect  is  the  Pantheon.  The  circular  tombs  were  adopted  from  the  Etruscans, 
and  possibly  the  circular  temples,  but  with  such  modifications  and  improve- 
ments as  have  made  them  rank  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  of 
Rome.  About  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Composite,  or  Roman  order,  seems 
to  have  been  invented.  In  the  later  works  of  the  Empire,  as  in  the  Coliseum, 
the  baths,  the  theatres,  &c.,  we  have,  as  the  leading  characteristics,  a  com- 
bination of  the  arch  with  the  Grecian  orders,  in  which,  for  the  first  time, 
pilasters  are  employed,  not  as  essentials  to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  but 
as  mere  ornaments.  This  innovation  naturally  led  to  the  employment  of  the 
column  for  other  purposes,  and  hence  we  find  an  isolated  pillar  used  either  as 
a  funeral  or  triumphal  monument.  The  allegiance  of  the  Romans  to  Greek 
art  became  gradually  weaker,  and  was  at  last  completely  departed  from  in 
the  Basilicas.  Roman  domestic  architecture  is  to  be  best  studied  with  ad- 
vantage at  Pompeii  :  it  would  be  out  of  place  therefore  to  enter  into  details 
in  the  present  volume,  more  particularly  as  the  subject  is  treated  of  in  the 
Handbook  for  Southern  Italy.  In  painting,  the  best  specimens  we  have  of 
Roman  art  are  the  fragments  discovered  in  the  Neronian  constructions  beneath 
the  Baths  of  Titus,  &c.  In  the  greater  number  of  examples  found  at  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  the  subjects  are  either  illustrative  of  some  tale  of  classical 
mythology,  or  represent  some  single  figure,  as  a  dancer,  thrown  out  in  fine 
relief  on  a  dark  ground.  All  these,  however,  are  mere  house  decorations,  and 
we  have  no  work  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  with  praise.  In  sculpture 
the  Romans  showed  as  little  originality  and  as  little  native  talent  as  in  other 
branches  of  art.  Most  of  the  works  which  have  survived,  if  not  imported 
from  Greece  as  the  spoils  of  conquest,  were  executed  in  Italy  by  Greek  aitists, 
down  to  a  late  period  of  the  empire.  Of  the  leading  works  of  this  class  we 
may  mention  that  the  Laocoon  is  referred  by  the  best  authorities  to  the  time 
of  Titus,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  to  that  of  Nero,  the  Antinous  to  that  of 
Hadrian,  and  the  Belvedere  Torso  is  possibly  still  later.  Even  most  of  the 
imperial  statues  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Greek  sculptors  resident  at 
Rome  ;  and  the  statues  of  the  Grecian  divinities  perhaps  owe  their  excellence 
to  the  devoticmal  feeling  with  which  a  Greek  would  have  entered  on  his  task. 
Under  Hadrian,  we  have  a  striking  proof  of  the  imitation  of  foreign  examples 
in  the  numerous  copies  of  Egyptian  architecture  and  statuary.  The  Egyptian 
Museum,  in  the  Vatican,  contains  several  statues  of  this  class,  all  highly 
finished,  but  bearing  ample  evidence  of  Roman  art  applied  to  Egyptian 
subjects.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  Sarcophagi  form  an  important  class  of 
sculptures.  In  them  we  read  the  metaphysical  religion  of  the  time  expressed  by 
such  fables  of  mythology  as  have  reference  to  death.  The  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
the  story  of  Endymiou,  the  battle-scenes  from  the  poets,  are  all  sufiiciently 
explicit;  but  in  the  later  works  the  symbolical  meaning  becomes  more  obscure^ 
until  we  have  the  last  example  of  foreign  imitatiou  in  \iivi  vDXtQ^NiOoax^  vjfl  '^'Si 
Mithratie  mysteries. 
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14.  Christian  Arts,  Architecture,  and  Sculpture. 

The  early  Christian  architecture,  avoiding  the  forms  of  the  pagan  temples, 
chose  for  its  models  the  ancient  Basilicas,  which  had  served  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  empire  as  the  seats  of  the  public  tribunals.    If  these  buildings 
themselves  were  not  used   for  Christian  worship,  their  form  and  general 
arrangement  were  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  that  they  were  imitated  with 
slight  modifications.    The  form  of  the  central  avenue  allowed  it  to  be  easily 
converted  into  the  nave  or  ship  of  St.  Peter,  the  great  characteristic  of  a  Chris- 
tian church.     Even  tSe  raised  tribune,  which  was  peculiarly  the  seat  of  justice, 
was  so  well  fitted  for  the  seat  of  the  bishop,  who  might  thence,  like  a  true 
Episcopus^  look  down  on  the  congregation,  that  the  form  and  title  are  still 
preserved  in  churches  which  have  none  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
basilica.    The  most  important  characteristic  of  the  heathen   temple  which 
remained  in  the  Roman  basilica  was  the  continuous  architrave.     This  was 
speedily  abandoned,  and  the  columns  were  connected  by  a  series  of  arches. 
The  basilica,  thus  modified  and  adapted  for  Christian  worship,  was  perhaps 
deficient  in  symmetry  and  proportion,  but  the  simple  grandeur  of  its  style 
contained  the  germ  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  all  Christendom.     The 
form  was  oblong,  consisting  of  the  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  separated  by  lines 
of  columns  or  pilasters.    From  these  columns  sprang  a  series  of  arches  sup- 
porting a  high  wall  pierced  with  windows,  and  sustaining  the  bare  or  open 
wooden  roof.    At  the  extremity  was  the  semicircular  tribune,  elevated  above 
the  rest  of  the  interior  for  the  bishop's  seat.     In  front,  between  the  tribune 
and  the  body  of  the  nave,  was  the  choir,  with  its  two  ambones  or  stone  pulpits, 
from  which  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  read.    The  nave  beyond  it  was 
divided  into  two  portions, — the  aula  or  open  space  where  l^e  congregation 
was  assembled,  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other,  and  the 
narthex,  nearest  the  door,  for  the  penitents  (a  name  derived  from  narthex,  a 
stick  with  an  iron  ferule,  with  which  they  inflicted  penance  on  themselves). 
One  of  the  aisles  (the  south),  as  in  the  courts  of  justice,  who  also  set  apart  for 
the  male  congregation,  and  the  other  for  the  female ;  and  after  this  ancient 
division  of  the  avla  and  nartliex  was  abandoned,  an  upper  row  of  columns  was 
sometimes  introduced  into   the  nave,   where  a  kind  of  clerestory   gallery 
was  constructed  for  females.     In  front  of  the  building  was  the  Quadriporticus 
or  fore-court,  for  the  lowest  class  of  penitents,  surrounded  on  the  inner  side  by 
a  covered  arcade,  and  having  a  fountain  in  the  middle  at  which  the  people 
might  wash  their  hands  before  they  entered  the  building.     The  traveller  who 
is  desirous  of  studying  early  Christian  architecture  would  do  well  to  proceed 
in  the  first  instance  to  Ravenna,  where,  surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  three 
kingdoms,  he  will  be  enabled  to  examine  a  collection  of  Christian  edifices 
which  have  scarcely  undergone  any  change  since  the  time  of  Justinian.     In 
the  church  of  St.  ApoUinare  in  Classe  he  will  find  the  most  unaltered  specimen 
of  a  Christian  basilica  that  now  exists,  and  in  the  mosaics  profusely  scattered 
over  the  various  churches  of  the  city  of  the  Exarchs  he  will  see  some  of  the 
first  attempts  of  Christian  art  to  embody  the  inspirations  of  religion.     At 
Rome  there  is  no  longer  any  specimen  of  the  larger  Christian  basilica  since 
the  destruction  of  St.  Paul's.     In  S.  Agnese,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  smaller 
basilica,  and  S.  Lorenzo,  w§  see  the.  upper  row  of  columns  for  the  female 
gallery ;  in  S.  Lorenzo  we  recognise  the  ancient  portico,  though  the  rest  of 
the  atrium  has  disappeared.    The  latter  is  well  preserved  at  S.  Clemente,  and 
traces  of  it  at  S.  Cecilia  and  the  Santi  Quattro.    At  Ravenna  the  traveller  will 
a/so  hare  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  Byzantine  period  of  art.    Under  the 
Eastern  Emperors  the  city  was  enriched  with  the  finest  examples  of  religious 
architecture  which  the  world  had  then  seen  \)eyo\i^  X\ift  ^^Ws  o^  Ccra&vjkxiVv. 
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nople.  Tbe  church  of  S.  Vitale  was  the  first  Christian  edifice  in  Italy 
constructed  with  a  dome,  which  was  previously  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Eastern  church.  We  may  therefore  examine  in  the  Byzautine  dome  of  S. 
Vitale,  and  in  the  basilica  of  S.  ApoUinare,  the  two  objects  which  still  con- 
tinue, after  innumerable  vicissitudes,  the  elements  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
throughout  Europe.*  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  Lombard  architecture  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Papal  States,  and  shall  touch  very  lightly  on  the  examples  of 
Italian  Gothic,  all  of  which  are  noticed  in  detail  in  the  body  of  the  work.  If 
the  introduction  of  the  dome,  and  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Ravenna 
generally,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  patronage  of  the  Eastern  Emperors,  the 
introduction  of  the  Gothic  or  Pointed  style  into  Italy  may  be  ascribed  in  most 
instances  to  the  connection  of  the  leading  towns  with  the  emperors  of  Germany. 
In  some  of  the  very  few  examples  in  which  (as  at  Assisi)  the  origin  of  the 
style  can  be  traced  directly  to  German  artists,  we  have  the  Gothic  rivalling 
the  purity  of  that  in  the  churches  N.  of  the  Alps ;  but  in  others  of  a  later 
date,  designed  probably  by  native  artists  who  had  seen  only  the  works  of  the 
foreign  architects  in  Italy,  the  influence  of  classical  examples  was  never 
wholly  thrown  off.  We  see  it  forming  the  well-known  beautiful  style  now 
called  the  Italian  Gothic,  in  the  churches  of  Siena,  Orvieto,  Bologna,  Arezzo, 
Cortona.  Professor  Willis  has  shown  that  the  Italian  Gothic  is  capable  of  a 
much  more  extended  generalization  than  is  commonly  supposed;  and  the 
traveller  will  look  in  vain  for  finer  examples  than  those  presented  by  the 
cathedrals  of  Orvieto  and  Siena.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Italian  architecture 
in  its  modem  sense  was  developed  by  the  revival  of  the  classical  orders.  In 
the  public  buildings  and  churches  of  the  previous  century  we  discover  a  dis- 
position to  return  to  the  ancient  models ;  and  in  many  of  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  that  period,  the  transition  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Roman  style  is 
distinctly  traceable.  The  new  style  was  thoroughly  developed  by  Brunelleschi 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century :  his  cupola  of  the  cathedral  of 
Florence,  the  churches  of  San  Lorenzo  and  Santo  Spirito  in  the  same  city, 
show  how  the  principles  of  his  school  had  triumphed  in  so  very  short  a  period. 
His  great  follower  Leon  Battista  Alberti  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  revival 
by  his  noble  churches  of  S.  Andrea  at  Mantua,  and  of  S.  Francesco  at  Rimini. 
Baccio  Pintelli  introduced  it  at  Rome  in  S.  Agostino  and  S.  Maria  del  Popolo ; 
and,  lastly,  it  was  established  as  the  model  of  Italian  ecclesiastical  architecture 
by  Bramante  and  Michel  Angelo. 

Whoever  would  study  the  condition  of  Christian  sculpture  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church  will  find  many  monuments  at  Ravenna  of  peculiar  interest. 
The  marble  urn  of  St.  Barbatian,  the  ivory  pastoral  chair  of  St.  Maximian, 
the  tomb  of  the  exarch  Isaac,  the  pulpit  of  the  Arian  bishops  in  the  church  of 
Santo  Spirito,  the  sculptured  crucifixes,  and  other  objects  described  in  our 
account  of  that  imperial  city,  are  precious  specimens  of  art  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.  At  Rome  the  most  remarkable  are  the  sarcophagi  of 
Junius  Bassus  in  the  crypt  at  St.  Peter's,  of  Anicius  Probus  in  the  same  church, 
and  several  in  the  new  Christian  Museum  at  the  Lateran.  They  are  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  the  highest 
interest  Though  stiff  in  attitude  and  drapery,  these  sculptures  are  far 
superior  to  any  heathen  works  of  the  two  preceding  centuries.  The  traveller 
who  may  desire  to  trace  the  progress  of  sculpture,  from  the  period  of  its 
revival  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  that  of  its  decline  in  the  school  of  Bernini, 
will  find  abundant  materials  in  the  Papal  States.    At  Bologna  he  will  see  in 

*  The  reader  who  may  wish  to  enter  more  in  detail  into  the  history  of  early  Christian 
architecture  will  find  an  admirable  exposition  of  tbe  subject  in  Canina,  'SuU'  Architettura  del 
Tempi   Christianl,'  1  vol.  folio,   Rome,  184S,  with   elaborate   plans  Mvd  *x%wVwe.\  v^j^  >k^ 
Fergusson's  'Handboolc  of  Architecture/  London,  1W6,  IftW.  Mi<\  ♦^\JXs«eci  «»  K>w\^^e«S^<S*a>. 
Kii^n/foUo,  CarlBZvbe,  1859. 
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the  tomb  of  S.  Domenico,  executed  in  1225,  the  first  work  of  Nicola  da  Pisa, 
-who  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  department  of  sculpture.  The 
pulpit  at  Pisa  was  not  executed  till  thirty  years  later;  but  that  of  Siena, 
which  dates  only  one  year  after  the  tomb  of  S.  Domenico,  is  not  inferior  as  a 
work  of  art,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  this  great 
master.  The  tomb  of  Benedict  XI.  at  Perugia,  the  fountain  in  the  great 
square  of  the  same  city,  the  sculptures  on  the  fa(;ade  of  the  Duomo  of  Orvieto, 
the  marble  screen  of  S.  Donato  m  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo,  by  his  son  Giovanni, 
may  be  classed  as  the  next  steps  of  the  revival.  The  great  work  of  his  scholar 
Giovanni  di  Balducci,  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  in  the  church  of  St. 
Eustorgio  at  Milan,  is  another  important  monument.  At  Arezzo  he  will  meet 
with  a  specimen  of  equal  interest  in  the  tomb  of  its  warrior-bishop.  Guide 
Tarlati.  executed  between  1328  and  1330  by  Agnolo  and  Agostino  da  Siena. 
Another  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo,  is  the 
tomb  of  Gregory  X.,  by  Margaritone.  Of  another  class,  intermediate  between 
the  first  masters  of  the  revival  and  the  period  of  the  decline,  are  the  bas-reliefs 
of  the  bronze  doors,  of  which  Florence,  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  other  cities  offi^r 
such  interesting  examples.  We  might  dwell  longer  on  the  details  and  enter 
more  fully  into  the  characteristics  of  the  several  schools;  but  anything  like  a 
complete  catalogue  would  be  out  of  place  in  our  brief  summary,  and  would 
extend  it  beyond  our  object,  which  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  leading  monu- 
ments of  the  art. 


15.  Schools  of  Painting  in  Central  Italy. 

The  mosaics  of  the  Christian  Church  are  the  true  representatives  of  painting 
before  its  revival  by  the  painters  of  Siena  and  of  Florence  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Nowhere  are  they  so  remarkable  as  at  Ravenna,  where  they  are  still 
as  fresh  as  in  the  days  of  Justinian.  These  early  mosaics,  though  generally 
rude  in  execution,  are  astonishing  specimens  of  expression  :  many  of  them 
breathe  a  sp  rit  of  pure  devotion,  and  are  invaluable  to  the  Christian  antiquary 
as  conveying  a  perfect  epitome  of  the  religious  ideas  and  symbols  of  the  time. 
We  shall  not  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  Schools  of  Art,  as  those 
which  come  within  our  province  are  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of  their  dif- 
ferent localities;  it  would  be  difficult  to  present  any  general  review  of  them 
without  entering  into  details  which  would  carry  us  into  schools  of  places  not 
included  in  the  present  volume.  We  shall  merely  repeat,  in  illustration  of  the 
rema  k  already  made  respecting  the  true  mode  of  seeing  Italy,  that  it  is  only 
by  deviating  from  the  high  roads  that  the  traveller  can  appreciate  the  works 
of  many  of  the  early  masters.  At  Orvieto,  for  example,  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  beautiful  works  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  of  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  of  Kenozzo  Gozzoli,  and  of  Luca  Signorelli.  At  Assisi 
he  will  find  himself  amidst  those  works  of  Giotto  to  which  Dante  has  given 
immortality.  He  will  there  be  able  to  contrast  them  with  those  of  his  master 
and  great  predecessor  Cimabue,  and  of  the  contemporary  of  the  latter,  Giunta 
da  Pisa.  Among  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  there  is  scarcely  one 
which  does  not  contain  some  work  which  is  an  episode  in  the  general  history 
of  painting — a  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  one  school  with  another,  and 
shows  the  means  by  which  their  filiation  was  accomplished.  The  little  towns 
of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  Cittk  di  Castello  may  well  bear  the  titles  of  cities 
of  painters.  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  was  the  birth-place  of  Pietro  della  Francesca, 
the  master  of  Luca  Signorelli,  Santi  di  Tito,  and  other  eminent  painters,  and 
stj}2  contaios  a  fine  specimen  of  his  frescoes.  From  the  works  of  Pietro  della 
FraucescR  at  Arezzi*  JRaphael  derived  his  idea  for  the  design  of  Constantine's 
Vision  and  Victory,  in  the  Vatican ;  and  waft  pto\>a\A'j  \a^<^X^^  \o  ^J^vca.  Sxst 
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those  effects  of  light  and  shade  for  which  the  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
Stanza  of  the  Heiiodorus,  is  so  remarkable.  Citta  di  Castello  has  still  some 
interesting  works  of  Luca  Signorelli,  and  other  masters,  whose  style  exercised 
an  important  influence  on  the  genius  of  Raphael.  It  was  in  this  town  that 
Raphael  found  his  earliest  patrons,  and  four  of  his  most  celebrated  works  were 
painted  for  its  churches.  Siena  and  Perugia  are  also  remarkable  as  the  centre 
of  two  schools  of  painting,  whose  influence  on  the  great  masters  of  the  fifteenth 
century  is  confirmed  by  their  works.  The  School  of  Siena  is  at  least  equal  in 
antiquity  to  that  of  Florence,  and  presents  us  with  the  names  of  Guido  da 
Siena,  Duccio  da  Buoninsegna,  Simone  Memmi,  Taddeo  Bartolo,  il  Sodoma, 
Beccafumi,  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  The  School  of  Umbria,  of  which  Perugia 
was  the  centre,  may  be  regarded  as  the  transition  from  the  classical  style  pre- 
valent at  Florence  to  that  deep  religious  feeling  and  spiritual  tendency  of  the 
art  which  attained  its  maturity  under  Raphael.  Its  early  masters  were 
Niccol6  Alunno  and  Benedetto  Bonfigli,  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Pietro 
Perugino,  under  whose  instructions  in  that  city  the  genius  of  Raphael  m  as 
developed.  Giovanni  Santi  of  Urbino,  the  father  of  Raphael,  is  generally 
referred  to  this  school ;  and  Perugia  still  contains  a  few  works  by  Raphael 
himself,  in  which  the  traveller  may  trace  the  influence  exercised  upon  his  style 
by  the  early  Umbrian  masters. 

A  class  of  painting,  of  a  lower  grade,  now  attracting  more  admiration  in 
England  and  France  than  it  is  wortiiy  of  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  that  on 
earthenware,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Majolica,  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  localities  described  in  this  section — Urbino,  Pesaro,  Gubbio,  Castel 
Durante,  &c.  The  traveller  will  find  a  succinct  description  of  the  places  of 
its  fabrication  and  its  several  varieties  in  Marryatt*s  History  of  Pottery.* 

*  Marryatt's  History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain  in  the  15tb,  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries 
1  voL,  second  edition. 
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ROUTE  87. 

RIMINI  TO   ANCONA,  BT  PESARO,   8INI- 
GAGLIA,  AND   FANO. — RAIL. 


Rimini  to  La  Cattolica 
I^  CattoKcti  to  Pesaro 
Pesaro  to  Fano  . 
Fano  to  la  Ma'otta  . 
I^  Marotta  to  SinigaUia 
Sinigatlia  to  Case  Brnciate 
CaKe  Bruciate  to  Falconara 
Falconara  to  Ancona 


XIL. 

19 
15 
12 
12 

9 
13 

4 

9 


93  kil.  =  574  m. 

This  route  forms  the  continuation 
of  that  from  Bologna  to  Rimini  (N. 
Italy,  Rte.  72  s  following  the  line  of 
the  ancient  Via  Flamiuia  as  far  as 
Fano. 

The  T]y.  from  Rimini  to  La  Catto- 


lica runs  .at  a  short  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  is  perfectly  flat.  Before 
reaching  the  hamlet  of  S.  Lorenzo  it 
crosses  the  Marano  near  its  embouchure 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  1  m.  before  la 
Cattolica  the  Conca  (the  Crustumius 
rapax  of  Lucan). 

19  kil.  La  Cattolica  Stat.,  a  village  of 
1300  Inhab.,  so  called  from  the  shelter 
it  afforded  to  the  orthodox  prelates  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  Arian 
bishops  at  the  Council  of  Rimini.  The 
country  between  La  Cattolica  and  Pe- 
saro becomes  more  hilly — the  hills  being 
formed  of  tertiary  marls  and  sandstones 
— is  rich  and  thickly  inhabited.  I  m. 
after  leaving  La  Cattolica  the  river 
Tavollo  \%  CTOs&eA.  wt-w  \v«k  v«v«vy'^c\.^^««^ 
whic\i  x^exo^Atvsfc^X.^^-^'^^^^^'^'**^'^'^ 
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base  of  Monte  Trebbio.  Ou  a  hill  about 
2  m.  from  the  road  on  the  rt.  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Gradara,  in  the  principal  ch.  of 
which,  Santa  Sofia,  there  is  an  altarpiece 
by  Giovanni  Santi,  representing  the 
Virgin  enthroned,  with  4  saints.  A 
gradaal  descent  of  3  m.  brings  us  to 
the  Foglia,  which  is  crossed  close  to  the 
gates  of 

15  kil.  Pesaro  Stat.  (Pisaurum). 
Inns:  Leone  d'  Oro,  "  very  fiiir  and 
civil,  moderate  charges" — H.  B.,  June, 
1864.  This  ancient  town  is  plea- 
santly situated  1  m.  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Foglia,  the  ancient  Pisaurus. 
It  was  a  town  of  some  importance 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
as  a  flourishing  place  in  his  time. 
During  the  exarchs  it  became  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Maritime  Penta- 
polis.  It  passed  to  the  Church  in  the 
pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  and  it 
shares  with  Urbino  the  honour  of  being 
the  capital  of  a  province  containing 
a  population  of  202,568  souls.  It  is 
an  episcopal  see.  The  population  of 
the  town  amounts  to  11,600.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions,  and 
has  a  small  port.  Pesaro,  as  the  court 
of  the  dukes  della  Rovere,  became  a 
centre  of  the  literary  men,  poets,  and 
painters  in  the  16th  century.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Castiglione  in  the  Corte- 
giano,  and  is  celebrated  by  Ariosto  as 
the  refuge  of  poets : — 

"  La  feltresca  corte 
Ove  col  formator  del  Cortigiano 
Col  Bembo  e  gli  altri  sacri  al  divo  Apollo 
Facea  1'  esillo  suo  men  doro  e  siTaxio."Sat.  3. 

The  Princess  of  Urbino,  Lucrezia 
d'Este,  induced  Bernardo  Tasso  and 
his  son  to  settle  at  Pesaro.  Behind  the 
Lunatic  Asylimi  near  the  Rimini  gate 
is  the  casino  they  inhabited,  and  in 
which  Bernardo  composed  his  Amadis. 
Among  the  eminent  men  whom  Pesaro 
has  produced  in  modem  times  are  Per- 
ticari  and  Rossini.  Pesaro  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  paintings;  many  of  these 
were  removed  to  Pans,  and  nearly  all 
those  which  were  restored  were  taken 
to  Rome,  whence  few  have  found  their 
way  back  to  their  original  sites. 
y%^  Cathedral  contains  little  to  in- 
terest  the  tmveJler,     The  ch.  of  8, 


Ji^^ancesco  has  a  good  Coronation  of 
the  Virffin,  of  Giovanni  Bellini^  in 
a  shameful  state  of  neglect;  on  the 
predella  and  the  pilasters  are  some 
beautiful  little  subjects  by  the  same 
artist.  In  the  ch.  of  8,  Domenico,  the 
first  altar  on  the  left  has  a  Madonn 
and  Saints  by  Presciutti  of  Fano ;  in 
the  sacristy  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  L.  delta  Rohbia.  In  the  sacristy  of 
S.  Antonio,  a  fine  Gothic  altarpiece  by 
Antonio  da  Mwano,  1464.  The  chapel 
of  the  88.  8acramento  has  a  Last  Supper 
by  Ntcolb  da  Pesaro,  8.  Cassiano  has 
a  fine  picture  of  Sta.  Barbara,  by  8imone 
da  Pesaro,  8.  Giovanni  de*  Riformati 
was  built  by  Bartolommeo  Genga,  the 
engineer  and  architect  to  the  Duke  of 
Urbino ;  the  altarpiece,  by  GuercinOj  has 
suffered  from  the  carelessness  of  re- 
storers. In  8.  Agostino  the  lower  part  of 
the  faQade  is  very  good.  8.  Giovanni 
Battista  has  an  altarpiece  of  1400,  and 
in  the  sacristy  a  St  John  Baptist  and 
Christ  between  2  angels,  by  M.  Zoppo, 

The  Biblioteca  Olivieri,  founded  and 
bequeathed  to  his  native  town  bv  the 
learned  antiquary  and  ecclesiastic  of 
that  name,  contains  about  13,000  vols., 
besides  600  MSS.  The  latter  are  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  memorials  of  Pesaro 
and  of  the  duchy,  for  the  most  part  in- 
edited.  Among  other  interesting  MSS. 
may  be  mentioned  an  inedited  canzone 
by  Pandolfo  CoUenuccio,  strangled  here 
in  prison  by  Giovanni  Sforza,  on  ac- 
count of  his  connection  with  Csesar 
Borgia;  an  eclogue  by  Serafino  d*  Aquila ; 
and  various  readings  of  the  Stanze  of 
Politian.  Of  Tasso  some  letters,  and 
also  a  valuable  commentary  on  his 
great  poem  by  Malatesta  della  Porta. 
Annexed  to  the  library  is  a  small  mu- 
seum of  antiquities  and  coins,  chiefly 
Roman,  collected  and  partially  illus- 
trated by  the  Abbate  Olivien:  and 
in  the  Ospizio  degV  Incurabili,  the  once 
highly  interesting  collection  of  Ma- 
jolica is  now  hidden  from  the  public 
view  in  a  series  of  presses  below  the 
glass  cases  in  the  Spezzieria ;  it  has 
been  so  neglected  that  only  18  pieces 
were  unbroken  in  1862. —  Trollope. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  Dukes  of 
Urbino  is  now   the  residence  of   the 
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is  on  a  scale  of  princely  magnificence, 
perfectly  in  character  with  the  pomp 
of  their  court.  The  large  building 
opposite  the  palace,  now  converted  into 
shops,  was  occupied  by  the  pages  of 
the  Court. 

Close  to  Pesaro  is  Monte  S.  Bartolo, 
the  ancient  Accius,  so  called  from  the 
Latin  tragic  poet  L.  Accius,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  town,  and  was  buried  on 
the  mountain.  Near  its  summit,  at  the 
distance  of  about  2  m.  from  the  town, 
is  the  Imperiale,  once  the  favourite  villa 
of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  built  by  the 
Duchess  Leonora  Gonzaga,  wife  of 
Francesco  Maria  I.,  in  order  to  surprise 
him  on  his  return  from  his  campaigns. 
It  was  decorated  by  Bafiaele  del  Colle 
with  frescoes  now  nearly  ruined;  on 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  courts  are  verses 
in  honour  of  the  Duke's  return  written 
by  Bembo,  whose  residence  here  is  cele- 
brated by  Tasso,  Rime  ii.  38.  This 
once  beautiful  villa  is  described  by 
Bernardo  Tasso,  who  represents  it  as 
one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
Italy ;  but  it  fell  into  decay  in  the  last 
century,  when  it  became  the  refuge  for 
the  Jesuits  expelled  from  Portugal  by 
the  Marquis  de  Pombal.  Its  rich  stair- 
cases and  galleries,  and  its  broad  ter- 
race, from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  valley  of  the  Foglia  to  its  junction 
with  the  sea,  shows  that  there  was 
much  truth  in  the  poet's  description. 
The  whole  is  unfortunately  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruin.  The  brick  floors,  with 
inlaid  patterns,  are  very  good. 

In  the  neighbouring  church  of  the 
Gerolomitani  is  what  once  was  a  fine 
picture  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Giovanni  Santi; 
It  is  signed,  and  has  been  injured  by  re- 
storations. From  behind  the  convent 
may  be  had  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
views  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  1.  of  the  road  coming  from 
Rimini  is  La  Vittoria,  another  villa, 
which  has  acquired  notoriety  as  the  re- 
sidence of  Queen  Caroline  of  England, 
while  Princess  of  Wales ;  in  the  garden 
may  still  be  seen  a  small  monument  she 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  another  to  her  brother 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  at 
Waterloo. 

The  port  is  formed  by  the  etnbouchure 


of  the  Foglia:  it  was  enlarged  by 
Francesco  Maria  II.  della  Rovere,  but 
has  subsequently  become  shallow;  it 
can  contain  200  small  vessels,  not 
exceeding  in  burthen  70  tons;  Pius 
VII.  contributed  to  its  safety  by  the 
addition  of  a  fort  and  small  light- 
house in  1821.  The  manufacture  of 
pottery  which  existed  at  Pesaro  since 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors  was 
revived  in  1300  under  Boniface  VIII., 
and  attained  great  perfection  under 
the  Sforzas  and  the  Dukes  of  Urbino, 
and  especially  Guidobaldo  II.,  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century. 

Pesaro  is  famous  for  its  figs,  which 
have  been  celebrated  by  Tasso,  Bembo, 
and  Castiglione. 

The  promenade  of  the  Belvedere  San 
Benedetto  is  in  a  fine  situation,  and 
worthy  of  a  visit. 

[There  is  a  direct  road  from  Pesaro 
to  Urbino,  ascending  the  Foglia  and 
the  Apsa,  and  passing  under  the  vil- 
lages of  Montecchio,  Colbordolo,  and 
Ricece.  A  diligence  runs  between  these 
towns  daily,  fare  5  fr.,  in  correspond- 
ence with  that  to  Arezzo  by  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro.   For  Urbino,  see  Rte.  90.] 

Leaving  Pesaro,  through  a  beautiful 
country,  partly  along  the  coast,  brings 
us  to 

12  kil.  Fang  (Pop.  8950),  the  an- 
cient Fanum  Fortunes,  (Inns :  II  Moro ; 
'*  clean  and  civil,  a  capital  little  inn', 
with  moderate  charges" — H,  A,  Z., 
Nov.  1856 — "very  comfortable,  very 
civil  people,  and  moderate — 4^  frs.  per 
diem  for  room,  breakfast,  and  din- 
ner, fish  excellent,  July,  1864"— iT.i?. 
Tre  Re.  There  is  a  very  handsome 
cafe  just  opened,  1863.)  Fano  is  a 
well-built  and  agreeable  town,  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  defence,  but  still 
recalling  the  remembrance  of  its  once 
celebrated  fortress.  Its  situation  in  a 
fertile  plain  ensures  it  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  air ;  the  climate  is  said 
to  be  extremely  healthy,  but  cold  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  Sea-bathing  first- 
rate,  on  beautif^il  sands,  for  which 
it  is  now  very  much  resorted  to. 
The  scenery  of  the  neighbo\irha<s<L 
is  bea\il\^\x\,  ^sA  Tv\yKvft\«v\s  <i:^^v?^v-cx 
roads  ensMCft  ia.cN^:vCvi^   ^^   <i»\fiS3^>^ss^- 
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cation  with  all  the  great  towns.  The 
high  road  passes  round  the  walls 
without  entering  the  town,  so  that,  un- 
less the  traveller  be  aware  beforehand 
how  many  objects  of  interest  it  con- 
tains, it  is  very  probable  that  he  would 
be  driven  on  without  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  them  himself. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  is 
commemorated  by  a  modem  statue  of 
Fortune  in  the  middle  of  the  graceful 
public  fountain,  which  is  probably  the 
representative  of  one  more  ancient. 
The  principal  object  of  classical  in- 
terest in  Fano  is  the  Triumphal  Arch 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  upon 
which  Constantine  built  an  attic  with 
columns,  2  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing. It  forms  one  of  the  city  gates. 
On  the  adjoining  chapel,  by  the  side 
of  its  arabesque  doorpost,  is  carved 
a  representation  of  the  arch  as  it  ori- 
ginally stood  with  the  2  inscriptions 
on  the  arch  and  attic.  This  interesting 
monument  is  the  last  representative  of 
the  magnificence  of  Fano  under  its  Ro- 
man rulers,  who  adorned  the  city  with 
sumptuous  baths  and  with  a  basilica 
designed  by  Vitruvius.  The  town  walh 
were  erected  by  Augustus,  restored  by 
the  sons  of  Constantine,  and  ruined 
during  the  Gothic  wars  by  Vitiges. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  For- 
tunatus,  has  sufiered  from  modern  in- 
novations. The  first  object  which  at- 
tracts attention  on  the  outside  are  four 
recumbent  lions,  on  which  the  columns 
of  the  Gothic  portico  evidently  rested. 
On  entering  the  church,  on  the  1.  hand  is 
the  chapel  of  S.  Girolamo,  containing  the 
monument  of  a  member  of  the  Ramal- 
ducci  family,  with  his  portrait  painted 
on  stone.  The  altarpiece  of  this  chapel 
is  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  by  an  un- 
known artist.  Nearly  opposite  to  this 
is  a  chapel  containing  16  frescoes  by 
Domenichino :  they  were  once  among  his 
most  beautiful  and  expressive  works; 
but  they  have  been  almost  wholly 
ruined  by  injudicious  attempts  at  re- 
storation. The  Annunciation,  the  Salu- 
tation, the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Nativity,  and  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  are  among  the  finest  concep- 
t/on's  of  this  master.  In  the  chapel  of 
fl^e  Sacristy;   on   the  same  side,  is  a 


Madonna  with    2  saints  in    adoration 
by  Lodovico  Caracci, 

The  ch.  of  Sta.  Croce^  forming  part 
of  the  principal  hospital,  contains  the 
Madonna  and  Saints,  a  masterpiece  by 
Giovanni  Santi. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  Nnova  contains 
2  excellent  works  by  Pemgino ;  one 
a  very  beautiftil  picture  of  the  An- 
nunciation, the  other  in  a  chapel  oppo- 
site represents  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  various  saints  on  either  side;  it 
was  painted  for  a  member  of  the  Du- 
ranti  family,  in  1497,  according  to  the 
inscription ;  on  the  Predella  are  five 
small  subjects  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
— a  still  finer  work.  Above  and  below 
this  painting  are  small  pictures ;  the  lu- 
nette above  represents  a  Pietk,  with  the 
Madonna,  St.  John,  St.  Nicodemus,  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Both  of  these 
paintings  have  been  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Raphael;  many  consider  the 
latter  to  be  the  work  of  B.  della  Genga. 
Behind  the  altar  is  a  small  Madonna 
by  Sassoferrato  ;  and  in  the  first  chapel 
on  the  left  on  entering  the  ch.  the  Vi- 
sitation of  St.  Elizabeth,  one  of  the 
early  works  of  Giovanni  Santi,  signed. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Patemiano,  dedicated  to 
the  first  bishop  of  Fano,  is  a  noble  edi- 
fice ;  it  contains  a  very  good  Sposalizio 
by  Gnej'cino.  In  a  chapel  opposite  is  the 
Death  of  S.  Joseph  by  the  Cav.  d^Ar- 
pinOy  and  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  and  S.  Sebastian, 
by  Clavdio  Pidolf,  a  pupil  of  Baroc- 
cio's.  The  altarpiece  is  by  Alessandro 
Viarini.  The  chapel  of  the  saint  has 
some  frescoes  by  Viviam\  and  three 
others  representing  events  in  the  life  of 
S.  Patemianus  by  Carlo  Bonone. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  PietrOy  another  fine 
building,  rich  in  marbles,  frescoes,  and 
paintings,  contains,  in  the  Gabrielli 
chapel,  a  fine  Annunciation,  by  Gm'do. 
On  one  side  of  the  altar  is  a  picture 
representing  a  miracle  of  S.  Peter,  by 
Simone  da  Pesaro.  The  frescoes  of 
Vivianifire  also  regarded  as  masterpieces 
of  that  artist. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Agostino  contains  a 

fine  Guardian  Angel  by  Gnercino;  the 

Ch.  of  S.  Filippo  a  Magdalen  by  the 

isamo.  master.      In  the  Ch.  of  S.  Do- 
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Palma  Vecchio  (?).  8ta,  Croce^  now 
attached  to  the  hospital,  has  an  in- 
teresting altarpiece,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  En -press 
Helena  and  St.  Zacharias,  by  Giovanni 
Santi.  In  Sta,  Teresa  there  is  a  fine 
altarpiece  by  Albani, 

In  the  Coliegio  Folfi  is  preserved  the 
celebrated  painting  of  David  with  the 
head  of  Goliath,  by  Domenichino,  with 
copies  of  his  frescoes  in  the  cathedral. 
**  His  David,"  says  Lanzi,  '*is  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  to  all  foreigners  of 
any  pretensions  to  taste ;  it  is  a  figure 
as  large  as  life,  and  would  alone  suffice 
to  render  an  artist's  name  immortal." 

At  the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco  are  the 
tombs  of  Pandolfo  Malatesta  111.  and 
his  wife.  These  monuments  are  placed 
under  the  portico  of  the  ch.  The  door 
in  the  centre  is  extremely  rich,  and 
has  a  round-headed  arch,  which,  as 
well  as  pilasters,  are  covered  with  ara- 
besques and  foliage.  On  the  right  of 
this  is  the  tomb  raised  by  Sigismuudo 
Pandolfo  to  his  father  Pandolfo  Mala- 
testa, in  1460.  On  the  left  is  the  superb 
sarcophagus  of  the  wife:  it  is  orna- 
mented with  busts  of  saints  on  the 
front,  and  is  placed  under  a  rich 
Gothic  canopy  divided  into  three  com- 
partments, and  elaborately  carved.  It  is 
no  less  interesting  as  an  example  of  art 
than  as  a  memorial  of  the  illustrious  fa- 
mily whose  name  is  so  much  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

Tiie  Theatre  of  Fano,  recently  rebuilt, 
is  amongst  the  finest  in  Italy;  it 
was  originally  erected  by  a  native 
artist,  Torelli,  and  ornamented  with 
curious  paintings.  The  scenes  were  so 
arranged  as  to  be  really  what  they 
appeared,  and  not  mere  painted  repre- 
sentations. They  were  the  work  of 
Bibiena. 

The  Port  was  once  a  well-known 
resort  of  the  traders  of  the  Adriatic : 
it  was  repaired  by  Paul  V.  in  1616, 
under  the  direction  of  Rinaldi,  and 
derived  from  that  circumstance  the 
name  of  Porto  Borghese.  The  com- 
merce of  the  town  has  declined,  and 
the  harbour  is  now  choked  up. 

Clement  VIII.  was  a  native  of  this 
town.    It  will  ever  remain  an  honour 


I  to   Fano  that  the  first  printing-press 

in  Europe  with  moveable  Arabic  types 

was  established  here,  in  1514,  at  the 

expense  of  Julius  II. 

[An  excellent  road  leads  from  Fano 

to  Urbino  (Rte.  90),  and  from  thence 

to  Florence  by  Citta  di  Castello  and 

Arezzo,  or  to  Rome  by  Perugia  (Rtes. 

91,  92, 107).  There  is  also  the  post-road 

from  Fano  to  Foligno,  by  the  Strada  del 

Furlo  (Rte.  89).    A  diligence  (6-place 

carriage)   leaves  Fano  for  Perugia  3 

times  a  week  (Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.),  at  1 

P.M.,  passing  by  Fossombrone,  the  Furlo 

Pass,   Cagli,   Cantiano,   Scheggia,  and 

Gubbio,  performing  the  journey  in  18 

hrs. ;  fare  19  francs.] 

On  leaving  Fano,  the  road  crosses 

the  Metauro  or  Metro,  the  celebrated 

Metaurus,  a  broad  and  rapid  stream, 

recalling  the  fate  of  Asdrubal : 

"  Quid  debeas  o  I  Boma  Neronibus 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen,  et  Asdnibal 
Uevlctus."  Mor.  iv.  4. 

Fn)m  which  it  follows  for  8  m.  the 
flat  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to 

12  kil.  La  Marotta  Stat.,  close  to 
the  sea :  2  m.  beyond  it  the  Cesano  is 
crossed,  from  near  which  a  road  on 
the  rt.  ascends  the  stream  to  Pergola, 
a  town  of  3000  Inhab.,  10  m.  distant. 

9  kil.  Sinigaglia  Stat,  (/un,  Locanda 
della  Formica),  the  ancient  Sena, known 
by  the  appellative  of  Gallica,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Etruscan  Sena  Julia. 
It  is  an  important  episcopal  town, 
containing  a  population  of  12,950  In- 
hab., placed  in  a  situation  peculiarly 
favourable  to  commerce  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Misa,  which  nearly  retains  its 
classic  name  of  Misus.  The  port,  en- 
larged and  improved  by  Sigismuud  Ma- 
latesta, affords  convenient  accommo- 
dation to  numerous  fishing  and  trading 
vessels.  This  ancient  town  of  the 
Galli  Senones  was  sacked  by  Porapey 
in  the  Mars  of  Marius  and  Sylla :  it 
became  in  later  ages  one  of  the  cities 
of  Pentapolis ;  but  it  suffered  so  much 
from  fire  and  sword  during  the  troubles 
of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  present 
town  is  almost  entirely  modem. 

Sinigaglia  has  acquired  a  painful 
celebrity  in  history  from  the  massacre 
of  the  coiif^d^\?LVfe  cX\\vi,^?>,  w  ^ivsvAfiX- 


t'len,  b-j  XWu   «\\^  CvR'sa.^  ^^SjO^^"**^, 
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15D3.  Borgia,  thrtmgli  whose  ser- 
■vicet  Ilia  mther  Alexander  VI.  bad 
redaced  nearly  al)  his  rebelliouB  vas- 
sals  af  Komagna,  found  himBelf  un- 
expectedly deeened  by  a  large  body 
of  his  French  troops,  and  determitied, 
in  order  to  eooDCeract  the  influence  of 
this  defection,  to  attack  Sinigallia. 
This  litcle  principnjity  vis  then  go- 
verned by  a.  datigbler  of  Federiffo 
duke  of  Urbino,  brother  of  Uuido 
Ubaldo,  the  reigniag  duke.  On  tbe 
approach  of  the  hostile  force  the  prin- 
oess  retired  to  Venice,  leaving  ibe 
town  in  coranmud  of  the  confederate 
captains,  who  refused  10  surrender  un- 
less Borgia  invested  it  in  person.  In 
order  to  allay  suspicions,  Borgia  dis- 
missed a  large  portion  of  his  forces, 
and  requested  the  confederates  to  dis- 
perse their  troops  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  in  order  that  his  own  might 
fiud  quarters  in  the  cily.  On  the  £lst 
December  he  left  Fano,  and  arrived  at 
Siuigaglia  the  same  night,  with  2000 
horse  and  10,000  fool.  Three  of  the 
captains,  Vilellozio  Vitelli,  Paolo  and 
Francesco  Orsini,  went  out  unarmed 
to  meet  him  as  an  ally  ;  they  were  re- 
ceived by  Borgia  with  courtesy,  bat 
were  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
2  genliemen  of  his  suite.  The  Iburth 
captain,  Oliverotto,  the  only  one  who 
had  not  dispersed  his  troops,  met  Bor- 
gia near  the  town,  and,  like  his  com- 
panions, was  also  placed  under  surveil- 
lance. They  all  alighted  together  at 
the  palace,  and  the  4  captains  had  no 
sooner  entered  than  they  were  arrested. 
Borgia  immediately  gave  orders  lo  at- 
tack the  barracks  in  which  the  com- 
pany of  Oliverotto  was  quartered,  and 
every  man  was  massacred.  The  same 
evening  he  had  Vitellozzo  and  Olive- 
rotto strangled ;  and  on  the  IBth  of 
January  fbllowing  Paolo  Orsiui  and 
bis  brother  underweut  the  same  fiile. 
This  atrocious  perfidy,  although  it  did 
not  excite  the  wrath  of  a  people  already  i 
weary  of  the  military  tyranny  of  their  i 
late  masters,  has  scarcely  a  parallel  j 
even  in  that  depraved  cliapter  of  Ita- 
lian history  in  which  Alexander  VI.  | 
aad  his  family  were  the  chief  actors.  I 
//  lias  been  ariribiiled,  bj  lioscoe  and , 
others,  to  the  imtigatit) 


Sect.  ; 
great  FlorenJ 


of  Maehiaveltii  hut  the  g 

tine   has  been  defended!: 

OD  the  evidence  which  his 

afford  agunst  such   a  suspicion. 

considers  that  lioscoe's  strongest  ai  ^ 

ment.thatMachisvelli  does  not  indnl^ 

in  any  reSections  oi 

admissible,  since  he  was  only  bound  It 

stale  lacts.  and  a  diplomatic  despatc' 

b  not  expected  to  convey  the  expm 

sion  of  private  feeUnp. 

Sinigogliu   contains    few   objects    (. 
interest,  and  moat  of  its  pictures  h»T« 
disappeared.        The    convent    of     tl 
Padri  Kifonnati,  2  m.  lo  the  W, 

the    town,    was    built   by    Giova , 

detia  Rovere  and  Giovauua  di  Mon>a 
tefeltro  his  wife,  who  are  both  buried'] 
within  its  church,  with  only  simphTfl 
lapidary  iuscriptions.  A  small  picture  a 
preserves  their  portraits  on  dthur  -I 
side  of  the  Madonna.  A  fine  pic^J 
lure  of  the  Madonna  and  6  s — •-  " 
by  Penigino,  in  tlie  choir,  has 
lately  injured  by  cleaning.  SiuigaUiKTl 
became  a  bishopric  io  the  4th  c«ntury. 
Its  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
It  may  lic  considered  a  proaf  of  the 

commercial  character  of  the  town  that 
it  contains  a  Jewish  synagogue.  Many 
of  the  houses  and  public  edifices  e 
well  built,  and  the  town  wears  an  i  . 
of  general  neatness,  expressive  of  life 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  its  inhabiU' ' 
ants.  Ills  the  birthplace  of  the  present 
Pope,  Pius  IX.,  and  of  tliat  distiif 
guisbed  lady  the  late  Madame  CatalanU 
The  modern  interest  of  Sinigagli* 
is  the  celebrated  Fair  of  St.  Mary  Magi 
dnlen,  which  has  been  held  for  more 
than  COO  years,  and  still  preserves  iU 
freedom  from  customs  and  taxes.  It 
was  established  by  Sergius  Count  of 
Sinigaglia  in  YiWi,  and  was  granted  its 
privileges  by  Paul  II.  in  1461,  which 
the  political  and  domestic  changes  of 
successive  ages  have  not  affected.  It 
commences  on  the  30th  July,  and  lasts 
to  the  eih  August ;  during  these  20  days 
the  town  is  crowded  with  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  Italy,  with  merchants  from 
countries  beyotid  the  Alps  and  from  the 
Levant,  mingling  the  manufactures  of 
the  N.  with  the  rich  produce  of  tie  E, 
Tliere  is  scarcely  a  language  of  Europe 
wll\clima5iio\,^\ieB.ti'Vtt\i«i' 
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The  city  wears  the  aspect  of  a  bazaar, 
and  as  every  house  is  converted  into 
a  shop,  and  every  street  is  covered  with 
awnings,  the  eastern  traveller  may  al- 
most imagine  himself  in  Constantinople. 
It  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  at- 
tended fair  in  Italy,  and  in  many  respects 
resembles  that  of  Beaucaire  in  France. 
As  the  merchandise  pays  duty  on  pass- 
ing out  of  the  town,  every  art  and  device 
are  practised  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  officers  of  customs;  and  yet,  in. 
spite  of  much  smuggling,  the  revenue 
it  affords  to  the  State  is  consider- 
able. **  Every  article,  from  costly 
jewellery  for  the  noble  to  the  coarsest 
wares  for  the  peasantry,  may  be  met  in 
this  universal  emporium.  Tradesmen 
from  Venice,  Geneva,  Trieste,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Levant  display  their 
various  merchandise,  not  in  small  par- 
cels to  tempt  the  casual  stroller,  but  in 
bales  and  cases,  for  the  supply  of  the 
inland  dealers.  Every  dialect  of  the 
Italian  language,  cut  into  by  the 
rougher  tones  of  the  transalpine  or  the 
guttural  jargon  of  transmarine  lan- 
guages, is  heard,  generating  a  Babel  of 
sounds.  On  all  sides  are  greetings  of 
dear  friendSf  who  only  meet  once  a  year 
at  the  fair,  yet  are  as  loud  and  hearty 
in  their  salutations  as  though  they  were 
sworn  brothers.  Prom  a  semicircle  of 
50  miles  radius  (the  city  being  upon 
the  sea)  the  population  pours  in,  with 
serious  intentions  of  laying  out  their 
money  to  some  purpose ;  while  crowds 
of  Roman,  Tuscan,  and  other  idlers 
come  to  enjoy  a  lounge  through  this 
bazaar-city,  oV  partake  of  its  amuse- 
ments. In  the  thoughts  of  the  former 
the  custom-house  officers  have  a  con- 
siderable place ;  for  as  all  the  merchan- 
dise comes  in  free  and  pays  its  duty 
upon  passing  the  gates  to  enter  into  the 
country,  many  are  the  schemes  and  de- 
vices for  escaping  the  vigilance  of  these 
most  inconvenient  and  inconsiderate 
officials.  Much  that  is  bought  is  con- 
cealed in  the  town,  so  as  to  evade  the 
minute  domiciliary  visit  which  closes 
the  fair,  and  then  is  gradually  conveyed 
home.  What  is  in  use  passes  of  course 
free;  hence  troops  of  countrymen, 
taxmed  to  colour  of  bronze,  as  they  go 
imt  of  the  gates  sliade  their  dekcate 
Cm^,  It,— 1864, 


complexions  from  the  sun  with  their 
new  umbrellas ;  and  young  men  protect 
themselves  against  the  chill  of  Italian 
dog-days  with  well-lined  and  ftir- 
collared  cloaks  wrapped  close  around 
them.  Dropsies  too  look  very  com- 
mon, and  pocket  handkerchiefs  seem 
vastly  like  shawls.  A  sudden  fashion 
seems  to  have  come  in  of  wearing 
double  apparel,  and  many  can  no  longer 
tell  the  time  without  at  least  3 
watches  in  their  pockets.  Yet  great  is 
the  squabbling,  the  entreating,  the 
bullying  at  the  gates ;  and  many  faint 
just  at  that  particular  moment,  and 
cannot  recover  unless  they  drive  out- 
side and  feel  the  country  air.  In  fact, 
it  is  an  epoch  in  the  year  to  which 
everything  is  referred :  a  person  is  said 
to  have  died  or  to  have  gone  abroad 
before  or  after  the  last  fair  of  Seni- 
galUa;  many  know  only  those  two 
periods  in  the  year." — Cardinal  Wiseman, 

The  English  traveller,  who  so  often 
seeks  in  vain  for  fresh  objects  of  ex- 
citement, will  do  well  to  visit  the  town 
at  this  period  of  general  enjoyment: 
it  is  a  scene  where  national  character 
and  costume  may  be  studied  more 
effectually  than  in  any  other  place 
perhaps  in  Italy. 

Leaving  Sinigaglia,  the  rly.  follows 
close  to  the  sea-shore  as  far  as 

13  kil.  Case  Bruciate  Stat.,  a  post 
station,  a  mile  before  reaching  the  river 
Esino,  where  it  begins  to  run  more  inland. 

Before  crossing  the  E^ino,  the  (Esis 
of  Strabo,  a  road  leading  southward 
ascends  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  to 
Chiaravalle  and  Jesi^  10  m.  distant, 
and  21  m.  from  Ancona.  After  crossing 
the  Esiuo,  the  rly.  to  Ancona  passes 
through  La  Torretta,  leaving  la  Fal- 
conara  on  the  rt.,  the  traveller  having 
constantly  in  view  the  promontory  on 
which  that  city  is  built. 

4  kil.  La  Falconara  Stat. 

9  kil.  Anoona  Stat.  {Tnns:  La  Pace 
or  the  Posta,  formerly  indifferent,  now 
improved,  "very  comfortable  indeed 
under  the  new  landlord,  and  the 
charges  very  fair"  {E,  M.,  May,  1863)  ; 
Albergo  Keale;  Gran  Bretagna,  badly 
situated,  with  dirty  entrance,  but  cIcbjol 
rooms.     A.  ii«ht  vmi   vi  ^^\iN.  ^^  ^^^^ 
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be  more  convenient,  as,  although  there 
!8  no  examination  of  luggage  on  entering 
the  town,  it  being  a  free  port,  there  is 
a  long  and  often  severe  one  on  leaving 
it ;  persons  proceeding  farther,  there- 
fore, will  do  well  to  leave  their  luggage 
outside  the  gates.)  This  ancient  city 
still  retains  its  Greek  name,  descriptive 
of  the  angular  form  of  the  promontory 
on  which  the  town  is  placed.  It  has 
the  best  harbour  on  the  Italian  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  is  the  most  impor- 
tant naval  station  in  the  Centro-Italian 
Provinces.  The  city  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  slopes  of  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre, spreading  between  the  two 
promontories  of  Monte  Ciriaco  and 
Monte  Marino. 

Ancona  is   supposed   to  have  been 
founded  by  a  Dorian  colony,  or  by  the 
Syracusans  who  fled  from  the  tyranny 
of  Dionysius.    It  was  a  celebrated  port 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
occupied  by  Ceesar  after  the  passage  of 
the  Rubicon.   Its  importance  in  the  time 
of  Trajan  is  shown  by  the  magnificent 
works   undertaken   by  that   emperor, 
and  still  remaining  with  scarcely  any 
change.     It  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
tbe  Maritime  Pentapolis,  and  during  the 
middle  ages  underwent  more  vicissi- 
tudes than  almost  any  other  on  the  coast. 
In  550  it  was  besieged  by  Totila,  and 
was  plundered   in  the   same  century 
by  the    Lombards,   who   placed  over 
it  an   officer  whose  title  (marchio  or 
marquis)  gave  rise  to  the  general  name  of 
the  Marca  {March\  which  the  territory 
of  Ancona  still  retains.     After  having 
recovered  from  the  sack  of  the  Sara- 
cens, it  became  a  firee  city,   and,  in 
the  1 2th  century,  was  one  of  the  most 
important    of  the    Lombard    league. 
When  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  1173, 
sent  Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
into   Italy   as  his  representative,   the 
warlike  prelate  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  GhibelUne  cities  of  Tuscany  ana 
Romagna  to  second  the  attack  upon 
Ancona    which    he    commenced    in 
the  following  spring.     It  was  during 
the  famine  occasioned  by  this  siege 
that  the  young  mother,  csdled  the  "  he- 
roine  of  Anconh,**  gained  immortality. 
ne  detailed  account  of  the  transac- 
tion   will  be  found  at  length  in  SiB- 


mondi,  who  says  that,  observing  one 
daj-  a  soldier  summoned  to  battle,  but 
too  much  exhausted  to  proceed,  this 
young  and  beautiful   woman    refused 
her  breast  to  the  child  she  suckled, 
offered  it  to  the  warrior,  and  sent  him 
forth  thus  refreshed  to  shed  his  blood 
for  his  country.     Ancona  enjoyed  its 
privileges  until  1532,  when  it  was  sur- 
prised by  Gonzaga,  general  of  Clement 
VII.,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  de- 
fending it  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Turks,  erected  a  fort  and  filled  the  city 
with  papal  troops.    The  first  result  of 
this  measure  was    the    overthrow   of 
the  aristocratic  constitution  which  had 
prevailed  for  about  2  centuries ;   the 
senators  or  Anziani  were  expelled,  the 
principal    nobles  were  banished,   and 
the   dominion  of  the  Holy  See   was 
established  beyond  the  power  of  the 
inhabitants  to  resist  the  encroachment. 
From  that  time  it  has  remained  at- 
tached to  the  States  of  the  Church,  ex- 
cepting during  those  periods  when  poli- 
tical convulsions  filled  Italy  with  the 
armies  of  the  north.    In  1798  it  was 
seized  by  the  Frepch,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  sustained  under   General 
Meunier  the  memorable    siege   which 
terminated  in  its  surrender  to  the  Allies, 
after  a   long  and   gallant   resistance. 
Under  the  rule  of  Napoleon  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Me- 
tauro;  but  in  1814  it  was  restored  to 
the  Pope  by   the   Treaty   of  Vienna. 
In  1832  it  was  again  occupied  by  the 
French  to  counterbalance  the  Austrians 
in  the  N.,  and  was  not  evacuated  by 
them  until  1838.     During  the  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  of  1 849  it  was  besieged 
and  bombarded  for  9  or  1 0  days  by  the 
Austrians    under  Marshal   Wimpffen, 
to  whom  it  capitulated  on   the  18th 
June,  and  on  the   following  day   the 
forts  and  the  port  were  occupied  by  the 
imperial  troops  in  the  name  of  the  Pope. 
It  was  held  by  the  Austrians  until  May, 
1859,  when  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don it  by  their  disasters  in  Lombardy. 
Ancona  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
Marca,  and  the  chief  city   of  a  pro- 
vince   comprehending  in   extent   333 
sq.   m.,    and  a  population  of  176,519 
souls.    The  population  of  the  city  and 
I  its  wabutVja  «.mo\wi\»  \o  ^^^'^'^^^   \v  \^ 
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divided  into  two  portions,  the  Cittk 
Vecchia  and  the  Cittk  Nuova ;  the 
former  occQpies  the  highest  ground 
and  is  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes ; 
the  lattef  is  situated  on  the  lower 
slopes  and  along  the  seashore.  The  city 
,contain8  some  good  buildings,  but  its  nar- 
row an4  irregular  streets  have  a  dreary 
aspect ;  almost  the  only  exception  being 
the  new  line  of  houses  on  the  Marina, 
which  dates  from  the  pontificate  of 
Kus  VI.  Great  improvements  are  now 
going  on,  as  regards  the  town,  the 
port,  and  its  military  defences.  From 
Its  position  on  the  rly.,  Ancona  is  likely 
to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Italian  seaports. 

The  celebrated  Fort,  begun  by  Trajan 
after  that  of  Civita  Vecchia,  was  en- 
larged by  Clement  XII.,  who  made  it  a 
*  free  port  as  ai^  encouragement  to  its 
commerce,  which  had  declined  consider- 
ably after  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
to  India  by  the  Cape.  It  has  2  moles, 
one  erected  by  Trajan,  the  other  by 
Clement  XII.  The  Arch  of  Trajan,  which 
has  been  pronounced  the  finest  in  the 
world,  stands  on  the  old  mole,  in  sin- 
gular and  striking  contt^st  to  evefy- 
thing  around  it.  This  stiperb  monu- 
ment, constructed  entirely  of  white 
marble,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  was  erected  in 
honour  of  Trajan,  a.d.  112,  by  Plo- 
tina  his  wife  and  Marciana  his  sis- 
ter; it  was  decorated  with  bronze 
statues,  trophies,  and  bas-reliefs,  but 
all  theise  have  disappeared,  and  its 
marble  bas-reliefs  alone  remain  to  at- 
test their  magnificence.  The  sides  have 
two  Corinthian  columns  on  their  pedes- 
tals, and  the  attic  bears  an  inscription 
recording  the  motived  for  its  erection. 
The  remarkable  whiteness  of  the  marble, 
the  elegant  proportions  of  the  arch,  and 
its  elevated  position,  combine  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments 
of  Roman  grandeur  which  Italy  still 
retains. 

The  new  Mole  is  also  decorated 
#ith  a  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Cle- 
ment XI I. ^  from  the  designs  of  Vauvi- 
telli.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  archi- 
tect, but  its  effect,  contrasted  with 
that  of  Trajan,  is  somewhat  heavy. 
Tonjrtb  criticises  tliese  arches  in  the  fol- 


lowing passage:— "The ancient  part  of 
the  mole  is  crowned  by  Trajan's  arch, 
and  the  modern  by  a  pope's.  But  what 
business  has  a  priest  with  triumphal 
arches?  And  what  business  has  any 
arch  on  a  mole?  Arches  like  these 
suppose  a  triumph,  a  procession,  a 
road,  the  entry  into  a  city.  The  mole 
of  Trajan  called  for  a  different  monu- 
ment. Here  an  historical  column  like 
his  own  might  have  risen  into  a  Pharos, 
at  once  to  record  his  naval  merits,  to 
illutninate  his  harbour,  and  realise  the 
compliment  which  the  senate  inscribed 
on  this  arch,  by  making  the  access  to 
Italy  safer  for  sailors." 

The  harbour  is  defended  by  several 
forts ;  one  was  built  by  Clement  VII. 
in  1 532,  iVom  the  designs  of  Antonio  di 
Sangallo,  enlarged  by  Gregory  XIII. 
in  1575,  and  improved  by  the  Germans 
and  the  French  in  later  years.  Near 
the  Capucciiii  is  another  fort,  restored 
by  the  French  in  1 832 ;  and  other  stronff 
fortifications  occupy  the  heights  ot 
Monte  Pelago  and  Monte  Cardeto.  The 
defences  of  Ancona  were  much  strength- 
ened by  the  Austrians  during  their 
occupation  between  1848  and  1859,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Papal  Government. 
In  September  of  the  present  year,  An- 
cona, then  garrisoned  by  about  3000 
Germans  and  Swiss,  was  besieged  by 
the  Piedmontese  under  Gen.  Cialdini, 
and,  after  a  bombardment  both  on  the 
sea  and  land  sides,  obliged  to  capitulate 
(Sept.  29),  Gen.  Lamorici^re  and  the 
wreck  of  the  Pope's  foreign  auxiliaries, 
who  had  escaped  after  the  disaster  at 
Castel  Fidardo,  having  been  made  pri- 
soners of  war. 

Within  the  harbour,  in  a  convenient 
position  on  its  shores,  is  the  Lazzaretto, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon  by 
Clement  Xll.  in  173-2,  and  completed 
by  Vanvitelli.  Its  domestic  and  sana- 
tory arrangements  are  still  far  inferior 
to  those  of  Malta,  but  great  improve- 
ments have  taken  place  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Austrian  steamers 
between  Trieste  and  the  Levant,  which 
call  here  on  their  way. 

The     Cathedral,    dedicated     to    S. 
Ciriacus,  the  first  bv«»l^«^  ti?.   k»s55s«!».^  - 
stands  ow  wi  evsivci^TSkR.^  oNie^^^^KCQ^^CsNj 
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Bite  of  a  icmplc  of  Veuus,  round  which 
the  oiigiiial  town  Ib  supposed  1o  have 
been  boilt.  This  temple  is  mentioned 
by  Juienal  in  a  passage  expressive  of 
the  Greek  origin  of  the  city  ; — 


The  present  Csthedral  U  an  edifice  of 
the  10th  cenlnry,  with  the  exception  of 
the  facade,  which  has  been  attributed  on 
very  doubtful  grounds  to  Margaritone 
d'Aj'e2zo  in  the  13lh.  The  columns 
of  the  ancient  temple  have  contributed 
to  the  embelliahment  of  the  Christian 
church ;  and  Iiidependenlly  of  the  fine 
prospect  which  iw  6levat«d  poaitiou 
commauds,  its  anihitectiiral  and  otlier 
relics  will  repay  the  trouble  of  the 
ascent.  The  exterior  of  the  edifice  was 
once  Drnamented  with  a  wheel  window, 
which  is  now  closed  up,  but  the  Gothic 
doorway  still  remaios,  and  is  a  superb 
example  of  its  kind.  It  has  9  co- 
lumns and  a  pointed  arch,  the  first 
frieEe  of  which  has  on  it  31  buste  of 
gunts;  the  secoud  has  grotesque  ani- 
mals and  other  similar  devices.  The 
projecting  porch  is  aapported  bj  4 
columns,  the  2  outer  resting  on  co- 
lossal lions  of  red  marble  j  on  the 
inner  vault  of  the  poreh  are  the  em- 
blems of  the  Evangelists,  an  angel  and 
a  winged  lion,  an  eagle  with  a  book 
and  a  winged  bull ;  on  the  left  uf 
the  porch  are  several  bBs-relie&  of 
saints.  The  interior  exhibits  the  fine 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Venus;  the 
S  side  aisles  are  ascended  by  eteps. 
The  cupola  is  octangular,  and  is  con. 
sidered  hy  D'Agincourl  as  the  oldest  in 
Italy.  In  one  of  the  subterranean 
chapels  is  the  fine  sarcopliagus  of  Titos 
Gorgouius,  prteior  oTAnoona;  in  the 
other  the  tombs  of  St.  Ciriacus  and 
2  other  saints,  a  Pieth,  and  portraits 
of  Flos  VI.  and  VII.  In  a  chapel 
above  is  a  painliuff  by  Podeati,  repre- 
senting the  martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenio ; 
and  in  another,  over  the  monument 
of  the  Villa  femily,  is  a  flue  portrait 
of  a  child  by  moMi.  The  Gian- 
nelli  monument  is  an  intcreeting  speci- 
-  taea  of  the  dnpuecento  style:  that  of 
Zacio  Basso  is  also  wortlij  of  notic*. 
la  addiiiott  to   these  objects,  the  ch. 


contains  a  £ne  repetition  oi 
by  Sasio/erriito. 

The  CA.  of  8.  Fnmoeaca,  a 
pital,  has  a  veiy  rich  Gothic  doorwajjl 
with  a  pointed  acch  and  a  projecdn 
transom  covered  with  heads  of  sainc 
The  canopy  is  very  elaborate, 
taining  statues  of  saims  in  niches, 
mounted  by  fretwork  pinnacles. 

3.  Affnatiao    has    nnolhtr    rich  door-    | 
way,    in    which    Corinthian    columna    1 
are  introduced.    It  is  the  only  v< 
of  its  Gothic  arahiteclure,  for  tl._  __.. 
terior  was  enlirelyrebuilthj  Vauvitelli,  % 
The  picture    of  St.    John   haptizing,  J 
hy    Tibaldi,  was    painted   for   Giorg^l 
Morato,  the  Armenian  merchant,  who  I 
first  brouchtthe  artist  to  the  city.   ~ 
the  principal  works  in  the  ch.  ari 
Lilio,   known  as  Jiuirea  di  Aatoiu 
painter  of  the  Roman  school  in  (he  last  * 
century,  a  pupil  and  imitator  of  Baroc- 
cio ;  bis  hest  production  is  the  Madonna 
crowning  St.   Nicholas  of   Tolentino, 
""  e  sacristy  contains   14  small   pic- 
es  illustrating  the   history  of  the 
nt,  by  the  same  artist.  The  St.  Fran.  ■ 
praying  is  hy  Soncalli, 
yia.  Maria  delta  Piaeia  exhibits  the  < 
Blouriousprodigaliljof Gothicoms-  ' 
nt.     Its  small  fa^de  has  3  paral> 
rows  of  round-headed  arches,  with 
b   mouldings    resting    on   low  co- 
ins in  imitation  of  the  Corinthiaa 
order;  the  door  has  likewise  a  rouod- 
lieaded   arch,   with  knotted  columns. 
The  frieio  is   full  of  birds,  animals, 
[rotesque  figures,  and  foliage  ;  the  ride 
luor  is  pointed  and  has  a  porch.     The 
nterior  contains  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
going  (o  the  temple  in  her  childhood, 

nd    specimen  of  Marco    Bmefial; 
Virgin  cathroned  by  Lorttao 


i.Voint 


s  rebuilt  ii 


i  grave  of  Rinaldo  degli  Albizzi,  the 
al  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  who  died 
here  in  esile  in  HS5.    A  simple 
scription  recording  his  name  aud  the 

lar  of  his  death  is  the  only  memorial 
the  celebrated  Florentine. 

8.  Franceeco   contains   3    interesting 
paintings:  a   Madonna  by    Titiim, 
152U ;    an    Amranciation    by     Gu. 
aui  i.  Cruc\&iioii  Vi  BcUl-ni. 
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Sta,  Pelagia  contains  a  picture  by 
GuercinOf  representing  the  saint  and  an 
angel.  The  ch.  of  the  Vergine  delta 
Mtsericordia  has  a  curious  door,  orna- 
mented with  fruits,  of  the  transition 
period. 

The  Loggia  d^  Mercanti,  or  Exchange, 
was  designed  by  Tibaldi,  who  covered 
the  interior  with  productions  of  his 
pencil.  The  ornaments  of  its  fagade 
are  elaborate,  and  the  arches  have  a 
Saracenic  character.  The  bas-reliefs 
are  said  by  Vasari  to  be  the  work  of 
Mocrio.  The  roof  is  covered  with  the 
frescoes  of  Tibaldi,  representing  Her- 
cules taming  the  monsters. 

Near  the  cathedral  are  some  remains 
of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre. 

The  Palazzo  del  Qovemo  has  a 
small  gallery  of  pictures,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  Papal  delegate.  The 
Palazzo  Ferretti  affords  an  example  of 
the  twofold  powers  of  Tibaldi,  as  an 
architect  and  painter.  The  Piazza  di 
S.  Domenico  has  a  marble  statue  of 
Clement  XII.,  less  remarkable  as  a 
work  of  art  than  as  a  memorial  of  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  city  by 
that  pontiff.  The  fountain  called  del 
Calamo  is  the  work  of  Tibaldi. 

The  Prisons  are  surpassed  in  size 
only  by  those  of  Civitk  Vecchia  and 
Spoleto.  They  are  capable  of  holding 
450  convicts. 

The  Jews  settled  at  Ancona  num- 
ber 1800;  they  have  a  synagogue 
and  their  separate  quarter,  called  the 
ghetto,  but  they  are  not  subject  to 
such  restrictions  as  their  brethren  at 
Rome.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  Ancona  that  all  religious  sects  enjoy 
complete  toleration. 

**  It  would  be  ungallant,"  says  For- 
syth, "  to  pass  through  Ancona  without 
paying  homage  to  the  multitude  of  fine 
women  whom  you  meet  there.  Wher- 
ever there  is  wealth  or  even  comfort 
in  Italy,  the  sex  runs  naturally  into 
beauty;  and  where  should  beauty  be 
found  if  not  here  ? 

A  regular  service  of  steamers  is  now 
in  activity  between  Ancona  and  Genoa, 
leaving  Ancona  every  Monday  at  4 
P.M.,  calling  at  Termoli,  Tremiti, 
ManfVedonia,  Ban,  Brindisi,  Corfu, 
(oa    Wed.    and    Thurs.),    GallipoU, 


Taranto,  RosFano.  Cotrone,  Catania, 
Reggio,  Messina,  Pizzo,  Paola,  Naples, 
As  these  boats  only  call  once  a  fortnight 
at  some  of  the  less  important  places  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consult  the  local 
bills. 

A  mail  steamer  on  the  5th,  12th, 
20th,  and  28th  of  every  month,  at 
midnight,  for  Corfu  and  Alexandria; 
average  passage  110  hrs.  including  a 
stoppage  of  3  hrs.  at  Corfu:  fares  to 
Corfu  100  and  140  frs.,  and  226  and  300 
frs.  to  Alexandria,  both  including  living 
on  board.  These  vessels  correspond 
with  the  departure  of  the  steamers 
from  Suez  to  India,  China,  and  Aus- 
tralia ;  on  the  return  voyage,  with  the 
arrival  of  the  boats  at  Suez  from  the 
same  countries.  Travellers  leaving 
Loudon  and  Paris  on  the  mornings  and 
evenings  of  the  3rd,  10th,  18th,  and 
26thy  reach  Ancona  in  time  for  this 
line. 

The  steamers  belonging  to  the  Austrian 
Lloyd's  Company  call  at  Ancona,  on  their 
way  from  Trieste,  for  Corfu,  Patras, 
Syra,  Athens,  Smyrna,  and  the  Levant 
generally,  every  Tuesday  during  the 
summer  months;  and  for  Trieste  every 
Friday,  on  their  return  from  the  Le- 
vant, arriving  at  daybreak  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  outward-bound 
steamers  touch  at  Corfu,  and  the  other 
Ionian  Islands.  The  voyage  to  and 
from  Trieste  occupies  about  16  hrs., 
and  to  Athens,  including  stoppages,  6 
days. 

The  traveller  may  proceed  from 
Ancona  to  Naples  throtigh  Pescara 
and  Foggia  by  rly.,  now  open  as 
far  as  Trani.  As  soon  as  the  rly. 
has  been  prolonged  to  Brindisi,  that 
port  will  be  the  starting-place  for 
the  steamers  to  Alexandria.  This  route 
is  described  in  the  Handbook  for  Southern 
Italy  (Rte.  143). 
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Route  88. — Arijcona  to  Foligno—Loreto.         Sect.  IX, 


ROUTE  88. 

ANCONA    TO   FOLIGNO,  BX    IX)RETO,   MA- 
CERATA,   TOLENTINO,  AND  THE  PASS 

OF  COLFIORITO. 

KIL. 

Ancona  to  Oslmo  •  •  \  *  *  ^^ 
Osiino  to  liOreto  .  •  (  •  *  ^ 
lioreto  to  Porto  Recanati .  >  RaiL  4 
Hecanatl  to  Potenza  Picena  |  .  .9 
Potenza  lo  Olvita  Nova     •  j  .       '6 

Kohl  posts. 
CivitaNovato  Macerata  •  .  .  2 
Macerata  to  Tolentino  .  •  •  li 
Tolentino  to  Yalcimara  ...  1 
Valcimara  to  Ponte  della  Trave  .  1 
Ponte  della  Trave  to  Serravalle  .  1 
Serravalle  to  C^se  Nuove  .  .  1 
Case  Nuove  to  Follgno     ...     1 

43  kil.  and  11^  posts  n  112  m. 

There  are  3  roads  from  Ancona  as 
far  as  Loreto — that  by  rly.,  15  m.,  and 
2  carriage  ones :  the  most  direct  but 
more  hilly  runs  nearer  to  the  sea-coast 
through  (jamerano  and  Le  Crocette ;  the 
country  through  which  it  passes  is 
highly  cultivated  and  pretty;  it  is 
generally  followed  by  the  vetturini. 
The  old  post-road  runs  farther  inland, 
and  is  more  circuitous,  passing  through 
Osimo;  on  leaving  Ancona  it  ascends 
the  hills  of  Monteago,  and,  from  there 
runs  above  and  parallel  to  the  Baracola 
and  Aspio  torrents.  As  regards  inns 
on  the  road  from  Ancona  to  Rome, 
"  My  surprise  is  that  the  accommodation 
is  so  good,  considering  how  few  tra- 
vellers there  are  to  support  them" — 
Jl\  M.,  May,  1863.  At  the  end  of  1 1  m. 
the  road  reaches 

15  kil.  Osimo  Stat.  (Inn,  La  Posta.) 
The  rly.  stats,  of  Osimo  and  Loreto, 
being  in  the  plain,  are  at  some  dis- 
tance from  these  townis,  that  of  Osimo 
more  than  5  m.  Osimo  is  a  small 
city,  928  Eng.  ft.  above  the  sea,  of 
high  antiquity,  and  is  considered  by 
many  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Pice- 
num.  We  easily  recognisethe  classical 
A  uximum  in  the  modem  name.  Lucan 
mentions  it  as 

"^dmotse  pulsarunt  Auximon  alsi." 


BelisarJus  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the 
siege  of  Osimo ;  the  arrow  from  its 
walls  must  have  transpierced  him  "if 
the  mortal  stroke  had  not  been  inter- 
cepted by  one  of  his  guards,  who  lost  in 
that  pious  oflfice  the  use  uf  his  hand." 
—  {Gibbon,  xli.)  The  modem  town, 
containing  5960  Inhab.,  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful country,  and,  from  its  elevation 
(805  ft.),  in  a  position  of  considerable 
strength.  The  cathedral  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Tecla:  it  is  a  plae«  of  some 
sanctity  as  containing  the  body  of  S. 
Giuseppe  di  Copertino.  The  porch 
opening  into  the  N.  aisle  has  some 
curious  mediaeval  sculptures  of  serpents : 
in  the  interior  is  a  series  of  portraits  of 
the  bishops  who  have  ruled  the  see 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
day.  In  the  Casa  Galli,  Boncalli 
painted  a  fresco  of  the  Judgment  of 
Solomon,  considered  .by  Lanzi  to  be 
his  best  performance  of  that  class; 
and  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Palazia 
a  picture  of  that  saint,  also  pro- 
nounced by  the  same  authority  to  be 
one  of  his  finest  works.  The  Palazzo 
Pubblico  has  a  small  museum  of  ancient 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  found  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  city.  Leaving 
Osimo,  the  road  turns  again  towards 
the  coast  along  a  ridge  of  hills  on  the 
1.  side  of  the  Musone,  and  passing  by 
Castelfidardo  (near  here  took  place  a 
sanguinary  battle  between  the  Pied- 
montese  and  Papal  troops  [on  the  18th 
of  September,  1860,  in  which  the  latter 
were  routed,  their  general,  Lamorici^re, 
obliged  to  throw  himself,  accompanied 
by  a  few  followers,  into  Ancona,  the 
second  in  command,  Pimodan,  killed, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  their  cannon 
and  military  stores  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors),  soon  after  which  the  river  is 
crossed,  and  a  steep  ascent  leads  to 

9  kil.  Loreto  Stat.  2  m.  from  the 
town,  by  the  carriage  road,  there  is  a 
steep  path  for  pedestrians  much  shorter. 
Carriages  at  the  Stat.  {Inns:  La  Cam- 
pana;  La  Posta;  Gemelli's  Hotel  is  said 
to  be  clean  and  reasonable,  with  a  civil 
landlord).  This  small  city,  whose  entire 
circuit  may  be  made  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  has  obtained  a  high  celebrity 
as  a  reW^ovxa  saxicXwax's .   '^  w  \i.^viM:ds 
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of  5  centuries  Loreto  has  been  the  most 
frequented  place  of  pilgrimage  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  most 
pious  pontifi&  and  ambitious  monarchs 
have  swelled  the  crowd  of  votaries 
whom  its  fame  and  sanctity  have  drawn 
together  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  original  name  of 
the  town  was  the  Villa  di  Sta.  Maria; 
it  was  afterwards  called  the  Castello  di 
Sta.  Maria;  and  the  present  name  is 
derived  either  from  a  grove  of  laurels 
in  which  the  Santa  Casa  is  said  to  have 
rested,  or  from  the  person  to  whom  the 
grove  belonged.  The  foundation  dates 
from  the  10th  December,  1294,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Celestin  V.,  when  the 
Santa  Casa  arrived  from  Nazareth. 
The  tradition  of  the  Church  relates  that 
the  sacred  house  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Virgin,  the  scene  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  Incarnation,  as  well  as  the 
d  wrelling  where  the  Holy  Family  found 
shelter  after  the  flight  out  of  Egypt. 
The  house  was  held  in  extraordinary 
veneration  throughout  Palestine  after 
the  pilgrimage  of  the  Empress  Helena, 
who  built  over  it  a  magnificent  temple 
bearing  the  inscription  **  Hsec  est  ara, 
in  qua  primo  jactum  est  humanse  salutis 
fundamentum."  The  fame  of  the  sanc- 
tuary drew  many  of  the  early  Others  of 
the  Church  into  Palestine ;  among  other 
pilgrims  was  St.  Louis.  The  subsequent 
inr6ads  of  the  Saracens  into  the  Holy 
Land  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  basilica 
which  Helena  had  erected ;  and  the  le- 
gend goes  on  to  state  that  by  a  miracle 
the  house  was  conveyed  by  angels  from 
Nazareth  to  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
where  it  was  deposited  at  a  place  called 
Kaunizza,  between  Tersatto  and  Fiume. 
This  occurrence  is  placed  on  Dec.  10. 
1291.  In  1294  it  is  said  to  have  been 
suddenly  transported  in  the  night  to  a 
grove  near  Loreto;  and  according  to 
the  legend  the  Virgin  appeared  m  a 
vision  to  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  to 
announce  its  arrival  to  the  faithful. 
After  3  times  changing  its  position,  the 
Santa  Casa  at  length  settled  itself  down, 
in  1 295,  on  the  spot  it  now  occupies.  The 
concourse  of  pilgrims  soon  created  the 
necessity  for  means  of  accommodation, 
and  by  the  pious  zeal  of  the  inhabitants 
o£  Recauati  ike  foundations  of  the  pre- 


sent town  were  speedily  laid.  Loreto 
became  a  city  in  1586,  when  Sixtus  V. 
surrounded  it  with  walls,  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  Turkish  pirates,  who  were 
tempted  by  the  riches  of  the  sanctuary 
to  make  frequent  descents  upon  the 
adjoining  coast. 

The  city,  containing  a  population  of 
5470,  is  built  on  a  hill,  about  3  m.  from 
the  sea,  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  visible  to  the  mariner  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  seaward. 
It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  one  long 
and  narrow  street,  filled  with  shops 
for  the  sale  of  crowns,  medals,  and  pic- 
tures of  the  "  Madonna  di  Loreto ;"  a 
trade  which  is  said  to  produce  an  annual 
return  of  from  80,000  to  100,000  scudi. 
On  first  entering  the  town  the  traveller 
is  almost  led  to  imagine  that  it  is  peopled 
with  beggars,  for  he  is  at  once  beset 
with  appeals  to  his  charity  and  piety, — 
a  singular  contrast  to  a  shrine  rich  in 
gold  and  diamonds :  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  no  poverty  so  apparent  as 
that  met  with  in  the  great  sanctuaries 
of  Italy. 

The  piazza  in  which  the  church  is 
situated  is  occupied  on  one  side  by  the 
Jesuits'  convent,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  noble  palace  of  the  governor,  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante.  In  the 
centre  is  the  fine  bronze  statue  of  Sixtus  ' 
v.,  seated,  in  the  act  of  giving  his  be- 
nediction: it  is  the  work  of  Calcagni 
of  Recanati. 

The  Ch,  called  the  Chiesa  delta  Santa 
Casa  occupies  the  3rd  side  of  the  square. 
Its  facade  was  built  by  Sixtus  V.  Over 
the  grand  door  is  the  full-length  bronze 
statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  6'»ro- 
lamo  Lombardo,  The  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  exterior  are  the  3  superb 
bronze  doors,  inferior  only  to  those  of 
S.  Giovanni  at  Florence,  and  of  the 
Duomoof  Pisa.  The  central  one  was 
cast  by  the  four  sons  of  Girolamo  Lom- 
bardo, in  the  16th  century.  It  is  divided 
into  compartments,  containing  bas- 
reliefs  illustrating  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  creation 
to  the  flight  of  Cain,  with  symbolical 
representations  of  the  progress  and 
triumphs  oi  \Xx^Oi>ycOQ..  '\lV'iV8!l^>c«sa^ 
I  door  -was  caax  V3  T\.\i\x.vxv^  \ev?.vi\V\^  v& 
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Camerino,  n  pupil  of  lite  elder  Lom- 
burdo.  It  represents,  amidst  thericlieel 
arabesqiieii  aud  figures  of  proplietG  and 
ubfls,  varinuBsubjectsfrotutheOldand 
New  TeBtameots,  so  arranged  as  to  make 
every  aymbol  of  the  old  law  a  figure  of 
the  new.  The  door  on  the  it.  is  the  work 
of  Ciileiijjni,  aSBisted  by  Jaco 


s  the 


piBceduig,  different  eienls  of  both 
Teslamcnta.  These  fine  worb: 
finished  during  tbe  pontificate  of  Paul 
V.  The  bell-t«wer  was  de&igned  h; 
VanTitelU.  It  is  of  great  lieight,  an! 
exhibits  a  combination  of  tbe  4  orders. 
It  is  snrmoiiiited.  b;  an  octagonsi  pyra- 
mid,  and  contaios  a  bell  said  to  wi/igh 
23,1)00  Iba.,  cast  bj  BemardiDo  da  SX- 
mini  in  iniG,  at  the  expense  of  LeoX. 
On  entering  the  ch.,  the  roof  of  tbe 


itinga 


of  tl 


prophets  in  chiaroscnrobj  iacciSi), 
elli;  the  last  3  towards  tbe  arch  above 
the  high  altOir  are  by  EotKalli. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  cb.  is  tbe 
Santa  Cusn  itself,  and  tbe  marble  cas- 
ing in  which  it  is  enclosed.  The 
Santa  Casa  is  a  small  brick  hni 
\3i  Eng.  feet  in  height,  2gJ 
length,  and  12f  in  breadth.  It  bas 
a  door  in  the  N.  side,  and 
dow  on  the  W. ;  Its  eonstrn 
of  the  rudest  kind,  and  its  general 
fonn  is  that  of  the  humblest  dwelling. 
Over  the  window  is  pointed  out  an 
aticieut  cross,  and  from  thevsultof  the 
outer  case  are  snapeuded  the  2  bells 
said  to  have  belonged  tothe  house  itself. 
The  original  floor  is  entirely  wanting, 
having  been  lost,  it  is  said,  during  its 
miraculous  transport  fWim  Nazareth ; 
the  present  one  is  composed  of  squares 
of  white  end  red  marble.  In  a  nicbe 
above  the  fireplace  is  the  celebrated 
statue  of  tbe  Virgin,  reputed  to  have 
been  sculptured  by  St.  Lnke.  It  is  said 
to  be  of  the  cetbir-wood  of  Lebanon, 
and  is  quite  black  with  age.  The 
height  of  tbe  Virgin  is  3^  inches, 
that  of  the  Child  is  14,  A  recent 
traveller  describes  It  thus : — "  Noibing 
can  be  more  hideous,  more  fetisb-like, 
swathed  in  a  ball-shaped  dress,  hung 
vith  gems  of  an  enormous  value:  the 
^gute  of  a  black  doll  buuglag  above 


the  door  of  a  dealer  in  marine 
is  a  bigh  work  of  art  iti   comparisoil 
with  the  effort  of  the  Apostle's  chiseli"- 
Thefiguresbolbofthe  Virgin  and Chi» 
are  literally  resplendent  with  jewels,  tbe 
effect   of  which    is    increased   by   thft: 
light  of  the  silver  lamps  which  are  cou^ 
Etantly  burning  before  the  shrine, 
would  be  tedious  to  attempt  the  ( 
meratiou  of  the  various  relies  and  ti 
sutes    contained  in  the   Santa  Casa ; 
among  the  former  are  3  eartheuwal^ 
pots   said   to    have    belonged   ti     "' 
Holy  Family;   2  of  them,  whicl 
shut  up  In  the  Sacro  Armadio  or  cup- 
board, were  covered  with  gold  plate* 
previous  to  the  French  invauon ;  th« 
precious  metal  having  been  removed, 


,lt  bronze:  the  third, 
which  escaped  (be  French,  the  Santa 
Scodella,  ia  alone  shown,  aud  is  used  for 
imparling  supernatural 
jects  placed  in  it.  On  the  southern  wall, 
fixed  with  iron  cramps,  is  a  stone  of  tbe 

of^aulm.. 
restored  in  coiisemience  of  the  loss  of 
health  he  suffered  while  it  remained 
in  his  poBsesEion.  Un  the  same  walT 
is  another  singular  ofiering.  a  cannon. 
ball  consecrated  to  llie  Virein  ^ 
Julins  II.,  in  remembrance  of  hu 
escape  at  the  siege  of  Mivsndola,  in 
15U5.  Hompesch,  the  grand  master 
of  the  Knigbtsof  Malta,  and  the  family 
of  Plater  of  Wilna,  so  well  known  in 
the  history  of  the  Polish  struggle  for 
independence,  are  also  remarkable  fur 
thevalneoftheirofl'erings.  Inlessthan 
a  year  after  the  short-lived  peace  of 
Tolentino  the  French  took  Loreln, 
sacked  the  town  and  sanctuary,  and  ear- 
ned the  slotue  of  the  Virgin  lo  Paris, 
recorded  that  the  conquerors  de- 
posited the  statue  in  the  cabinet  of 
medals  in  the  national  library  of  Paris, 
where  it  was  placed  immediately  over  a 
-lumroy  and  exhibited  to  the  public  aa 
le  of  the  cario»ties  of  that  archffio- 
logical  collection  I 

Marble   Casing  in  which    ia   en- 
closed tbe  Santa  Casa  is  one   of  the 
remarkable   monuments  of  the 
imes   of  modcru  art.      The   de- 
sign was  \ij  Biamaul.tt,  &ui.  'One  ■ayiv 
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tures  by  Sansovino,  Girolamo  Lom- 
bardo,  Bandinelli,  Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
Guglielmo  della  Porta,  Kaffaele  da 
Montelupo,  Sangalio,  Tribolo,  Cioli,  and 
other  eminent  artists  of  the  period. 
The  materials  for  this  great  work  were 
prepared  under  Julius  11. ;  the  work  was 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Leo  X.,  con- 
tinued under  Clement  VII.,  and  finished 
in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  It  has 
4  sides  of  white  marble  covered  with 
sculptures  in  relief. 

1.  The  Western  side  presents  us  with 
the  Annunciation  by  Sansovino,  in 
which  the  Angel  Qubriel,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  angels,  announces  to 
the  Virgin  the  object  of  his  mission. 
The  details  of  this  wonderful  work, 
called  by  Vasari  an  opera  divina,  are  fine 
beyond  description :  the  figure  of  Qa- 
bnel  seems  perfectly  celestial,  and  the 
expression  of  the  angels  is  of  great 
delicacy  and  beauty.  The  vase  of 
flowers  introduced  m  the  foreground 
is  much  admired.  The  smaller  tablets, 
representing  the  Visitation,  and  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Virgin  in  Bethlehem, 
are  by  Sangalh,  At  the  angles  are 
figures  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel ;  the  first  is  by  Samovino,  the 
other  by  Girolamo  Lombardo,  In  the 
niches  above  are  the  Libyan  and  Per- 
sian sibyls  by  Guglielmo  della  Porta, 

2.  The  Southern  side  has  another 
grand  production  by  Sansovino,  the  Na- 
tivity, in  which  the  shepherds,  the 
angels,  and  the  other  figures  are  repre- 
sented with  extraordinary  minuteness 
and  truth.  The  David  with  the  head  of 
Goliath  at  his  feet,  and  the  prophet 
Malachi,  are  by  Girolamo  Lombardo; 
the  Cumsean  and  Delphic  sibyls  are  by 
Guglielmo  della  Porta,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  was  begun  by  SansovinOf 
and  finished  by  Raffaele  da  Montelupo 
and  Girolamo  Lombardo,  The  figures 
of  boys  over  the  first  door  are  attributed 
to  Mosca,  and  those  over  the  Porta  del 
Santo  Camino  are  by  Cioli, 

3.  The  Eastern  side  has  the  fine  bas- 
relief  by  Niccol^  Tribolo,  representing 
the  arrival  of  the  Santa  Casa  at  Loreto, 
and  the  effect  of  its  sudden  appearance 
on  the  people.  The  attack  of  the  rob- 
hen  iu  the  woodf  the  surprise  of  the 


'  countryman,  and  the  peasant  whistling 
to  his  loaded    horse,  are  marvellous 
examples  of  the  powers  of  art.    The 
I  bas-relief  above  represents  the  death  of 
I  the  Virgin  and  her  burial  by  the  apos- 
tles.   The  4  angels  in  the  clouds  and 
the  party  of  Jews  endeavouring  to  steal 
the  body  ai*e   full   of  expression.      It 
was  begun  by  Tribolo  and  finished  by 
Fartgrnano  of  Bologna,  The  prophet  Ba- 
laam is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Fra 
AureliOf  brother  of  Girolamo  Lombardo. 
The  Moses  is  by  Della  Porta^  as  are 
also  the  Samian  and  Cumsean  sibyls. 

4.  The  Northern  front  is  ornamented 
with  a  bas-relief  representing  the  Nati- 
vity of  the  Virgin,  begun  bv  Stinsovino, 
continued  by  Baccio  Bandinelli^  and 
finished  by  Raffaele  da  Montelupo.  The 
figures  introduced  into  the  composition 
express  the  7  virtues  of  the  Virgin, — 
innocence,  fidelity,  humility,  charity, 
obedience,  modesty,  and  love  of  retire- 
ment. The  fine  bas-relief  of  the  mar- 
riage, begun  by  Sansovino  and  con- 
tinued by  Raffaele  da  Montelupo,  has  a 
group  of  figures  introduced  by  Niccolb 
Tribolo;  the  most  striking  of  these 
figures  is  the  man  in  a  passion  break- 
ing a  withered  bough.  The  prophet 
Daniel  is  by  Fra  Aurelio  Lombardo; 
the  prophet  Amos,  with  the  shepherd's 
staff  in  his  hand  and  the  dog  at  his  feet, 
is  by  Girolamo  Lombardo,  The  Phry- 
gian and  Tiburtine  sibyls  are  by  Gug- 
lielmo della  Porta;  the  boys  over  the 
door  are  by  Mosca  and  Cioli ;  the  sculp- 
tures, with  the  ornaments  on  the  frieze 
and  the  festoons  between  the  columns, 
by  Mosca, 

This  magnificent  work,  which  is  a 
perfect  museum  of  sculpture,  is  said  to 
have  cost  50,000  Roman  scudi,  inde- 
pendently of  the  statues,  the  cost  of  the 
marble,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen, 
which  amounted  to  10,000  scudi  more. 
This  expense  would  have  been  greater 
if  many  of  the  artists  and  workmen  had 
not  given  their  services  gratuitously. 

The  next  object  which  attracts  at- 
tention is  the  Baptistery^  a  superb 
work  in  bronze,  cast  by  Tiburzio  Ver- 
zelli  and  Giobattista  Vitali,  It  is  co- 
vered with  bas-reliefs  relating  tA  tK^ 
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tiling  ttie  Saviour.  Among  these  bna- 
relieis  St.  John  baptieing  in  (be  Joriian, 
1  be  Circumcision,  Naaroan  cured  of  hia 
leproEj,  CtiTBt  curing  the  blind,  St. 
Pbilip  and  the  Enuuch,  Sea.,  are  moit 
worthy  of  notice.  The  4  femak'  figaree 
at  the  angles  of  (he  V3se  are  the  sym- 
bols of  Futh,  Hope,  Charity,  aud  Per- 


'.Tsa 


The  chiiptle  of  this  nave  are  mostly 
uriiami^uteu  with  mosaic  copies  of 
paintings  of  the  great  mastem.  Among 
these  are  tbe  S.  Frauceseo  d'Assisi  of 
Donienichino,  and  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chaei  of  Guido,  from  the  picture  in 
the  cb.  of  the  Capuccini  u  Rome,  and 
in  the  last  chapel  the  Last  Supper,  b^ 
Siinon  Voiftt,  tbe  original  of  vhiob  is 
in  the  palace  of  the  gov^imor 

In  the  opposite  nave,  tht.  st  chapel 
cuutaina  the  bas-relief  of  e  Depo- 
sition in  bronie,  called  also  -he  Picia, 
bj  Caicagni,  and  4  bronie  lemaie  por- 
ti*ait$  of  members  of  tbe  ^tnilics  of 
Massillauid  Rogaii,  to  whom  the  chapel 
belongs,  by  (he  same  artial.  Several  of 
tile  other  chapels,  like  those  of  [he  oppi 
site  siile,  are  ortutmented  with  mosaic  , 
among  'whi'-h  are  the  Conception  aud 
the  Sposalizio,  by  Carlo  Marattu;  in 
the  cliapel  containing  these  are  2  ttvB- 
coeg  l)y  Lombardelli. 

In  the  Ist  cbapel  of  the  left  tran- 
sept is  tbe  mosaic  copy  of  a  painting 
by  Angelica  KaufTntaun ;  the  2ud  lias 
some  paiutlnca  by  l^remo  Lotto,  and 
tbe  3rd,  called  the  Aniiunziata  del 
DucB,  from  having  been  erected  by 
Francesco  Maria.  11.  duke  of  Crbirio, 

of  Uaroccio,  copied  from  Ihe  pictuie  ii 
the  Vatican.  The  frescoes  of  the  cba|  l 
n-ere  painted  by  Federigo  Zu.i!herj  m 
\5S3.  The  rich  arabesques,  illua1rali\  i 
of  theorigia  of  the  house  of  Rovere. 


ofar 


TheS 


dnrta  Caru  is  painted  in  fresco  by /«i,i 
Sii/HoivHi;  the  arabesqnea  and  other 
sculptures  of  tlie  presses  or  Ariivii/j, 
aud  llie  inlagliu  of  the  (upuiwuno,  are 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  Jlmtiietto 
ill  SInjiino,  the  celebrated  Floreuline 
fieulptor  of  the  1 0th  ueulury.  The  large 
oii  pa'mtiag  of  SI.  J^^uis  of  France  is  by 
C'itrr/rs /f  &-an.  The  branze  kneeling 
^ure  afCardiuBl  Caetaui  is  iJie  work 


of  Cikiiiin!,  assisted  by  Jacometti.  1 
the  upper  part  of  this  transept  tbe  li 
chapel  contains  the  mosaic  copy  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  by  Annibale 
Caracci.  Tbe  2nd.  called  the  chapd 
della  Marca,  contains  a  fresco  su[^>OEed 
lo  be  by  Fietro  da  Curlona,  representing 
Godfi'ey  in  arms  and  Taiiered  woundeS 
at  llie  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  and  thft 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Visconti.  TiM  Srd 
chapel  Is  omainented 
copy  of  the  picture  of  Fra  BarioLon- 
meo'H  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  The 
paintings  on  the  vault  representing 
the  Nativity,  the  Ciremncision,  tha 
Transfiguration,  the  Preaching  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  his  Martyrdonv 
are  by  I'elleiirino  Tibaldi.  Over  the 
door  of  the  Sacriitt/  of  tha  Ch^qiier  . 
the  figure  of  St.  L»ke  in  glazed  terra- 
cotta ;  and  over  that  of  the  other  n>* 
eristy  is  one  of  St.  Matthew,  both  by 
Luc-t  delta  Solibia. 

In  the  ri/At  tninsept  the  1st  chapel 
has  a  mosaic  copy  of  the  Yisitntioa  by 
Baroccioj  its  pamtingsare  by  Jfuiiimo. 
The  2nd,  called  of  the  Rosario,  is  psinted 
hy  Gaspuriiii  of  MBceiata;  end  the 
.Ird,  called  the  cbapel  of  the  Concep- 
tion, is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Zom- 
bunJetli.  Passing  onwards,  we  reach' 
the  TVeaaur;/  and  its  Chapel.  The  boau-i 
tiful  picture  above  the  lavmnn. 
ball,  representing  a  pious  lady  .  ... 
iug  female  children,  is  by  Giido      The 


IS  attributed  to  Tmlanttu  tbe  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  also  prottvled  by 
;_l  -  til  |\  fliDphul  ppohahlj  by 
1  >  <1  <  diiiHl  (1  M^onna 
M  I  (  II  1^  1  /  //  s  (I,  auda 
II  h  I  l>  I  »  lod  luiiuusiT  at- 
I  ilmlLdli  .oTL„njq.o       The 

Lhii-:t  dt  iLl  cdumn  is  supposed  by 
hmuk.  to  hE  hi  riariui,  and  by  others  by 
i,U  11  t  tUi\(jlle  The(A"pt(oftha 
1  reasui  y  le  remarkable  for  (he  frescoes 
of  its  roof,  representing  the  history  of  tlie 
Virgin,  iulerspersed  with  full-teugth  fi- 
gures of  prophets  and  sibyls,  by  ii'Oflcu//i', 
The  Treasury,  previous  to  ihe  French 
iu^'asioa,  coutaiucd  the  richest  collec- 
tion of  costly  olFeriugs  which  the  piety, 
the  policy,  and  the  vanity  of  the  world 
had  tfvttt  btuiis\w,  uig,«iiict-  ^NW'i^'s^ 
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princes,  pontifi&,  prelates  of  the  Church, 
and  the  rank  and  beauty  of  Christen- 
dom had  munificeutly  contributed  to 
swell  its  treasures ;  but  the  calamities 
which  the  Papal  States  sustained  in 
their  unequal  struggle  with  France 
compelled  Pius  VI.  to  despoil  it  of  its 
riches,  in  order  to  pay  the  sum  de- 
manded by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Tolentino  in  1797.  At  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  the  zeal  of  the  ^thful 
endeavoured  to  compensate  for  these 
losses,  and  the  Treasury  is  now  well 
filled  with  the  results  of  their  devo- 
tion. The  catalogue  of  offerings  exhi- 
bits a  curious  collection  of  names; 
those  of  Murat,  Eugene  Beaufaarnois, 
and  the  queen  of  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
are  r(^d  side  by  side  with  the  titles 
of  the  dynastic  princes  of  Austria  and 
Sardinia;  many  are  those  of  illus- 
trious and  noble  houses  in  Italy, 
France,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Spain: 
and  among  the  multilarions  assem- 
blage of  offerings  may  be  found  the 
wedding  dress  of  the  King  of  Saxony ! 
The  chalice  presented  by  Pius  Vll., 
and  used  by  that  pontiff  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass,  records  his  gra- 
titude for  his  restoration  to  the  Holy 
See  after  his  long  detention  in  France. 

The  octagonal  cupola  of  the  ch., 
begun  by  Giuliano  da  Majauo,  was 
strengthened  at  its  base  and  nearly  re- 
built by  Antonio  Sangallo.  The  skill 
and  judgment  with  which  he  accom- 
plished this  difficult  task  have  received 
the  praises  of  VasarL  The  interior  is 
painted  throughout  by  Ronoalli,  assisted 
by  Jacometti  and  Fietro  Lonibardo,  It  is 
considered  the  mastei-piece  of  Roncalli, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  his  success  so 
exasperated  Caravaggio  that  he  em- 
ployed a  Sicilian  bravo  to  disfigure  his 
face. 

The  Palace  of  the  Governor,  or  the 
Palazzo  ApostolicOf  an  edifice  worthy 
of  the  capital,  was  begun  in  1510  by 
Julius  II.,  from  the  designs  of  Bra- 
mante.  It  forms  2  wings  composing 
the  half  of  a  parallelogram,  and  is 
constructed  with  2  grand  loggie  with 
round-headed  arches,  the  lower  of 
which  is  of  the  Doric,  and  the  upper 
of  the  Ionic  order.  TJie  former  of 
these  Joggie   affords    accommodaUon 


to  the  canons  of  the  ch. ;  the  latter 
is  inhabited  by  the  bishop  and  go- 
vernor, and  contains  the  noble  room 
called  the  **  Apartment  of  the  Princes," 
now  used  as  a  picture  gallery.  The 
most  remarkable  works  in  this  col- 
lection are  the  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,  by  Titian,  treated  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  his  other  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  same  subject  in 
St.  Afra  at  Brescia ;  the  Last  Supper 
by  Simon  Vouet;  the  Sta.  Chiara  of 
Schidone ;  the  Deposition  by  Guercino ; 
and  the  fine  painting  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin  by  Annibale  Caracoi,  In 
a  bedchamber  adjoining  is  a  small 
Nativity  painted  on  slate  by  Gherai-do 
della  Notte,  and  another  of  the  same  sub- 
ject on  copper  by  Correggio.  In  another 
apartment  are  9  pieces  of  tapestry  pre- 
sented to  the  Santa  Casa  by  Cardinal 
Sforza  Pallavicini,  representing  various 
subjects  of  the  Gospel  history,  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  after  designs 
by  Raphael. 

The  Spezieria,  or  Pharmacy,  attached 
to  the  palace,  was  celebrated  for  its  Z60 
apothecai*y's  pots,  painted  after  the 
designs  of  Raphael,  Michel  Angelo, 
Giulio  Romano,  and  other  great  mas- 
ters. They  were  executed  chiefly  by 
Orazio  Fontana  of  Urbino  and  Battista 
Franco,  who  acquired  considerable  fame 
by  their  imitations  of  the  great  painters 
on  earthenware.  They  represent  dif- 
ferent events  of  Scripture  history,  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  an- 
cient mvthology  ;  on  eighty-five  are 
games  or  children,  all  different  designs. 
They  have  been  removed  to  the  Trea- 
sury, where  they  are  stored  "  higgledy 
piggledy,"  as  a  recent  visitor  describes, 
and  cannot  be  seen  without  difficulty 
on  application  to  the  Padre  Guardiano, 
Unluckily  most  of  them  have  suffered, 
and  are  more  or  less  injured.  Of  the 
great  number  above  noticed,  18  only 
were  said  to  be  entire  in  1862.  They 
were  presented  by  Fmncesco  Maria  II., 
duke  of  Urbino,  for  whose  father  they 
were  originally  painted.  It  is  related 
by  Bartoli,  a  local  chronicler,  that  one 
of  the  grand  dukes  of  Florence  offered 
to  purchase  them  by  a  slusiUa.^  >xvsxsskMf^ 
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of  gold  statues  for  Ihat  with  the  St. 
Paul  and  the  4  Evangelists. 

LuretD  has  little  beyond  its  ch.  lo 
engage  the  attention  of  the  stranger. 
The  Piaraa  della  Madonna  contains  a 
bronze  fonutain  ornamented  with  ar- 
morial  bearings,  eagles,  dragons,  and 
tritons,  the  work  of  the  pujiila  of  Cal- 
cagni.  The  Piazza  de'  Galli  also  con- 
tains a  fountmn  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  being  ornamented  with  ! 
dragon  aud  4  cocks  by  Jacotnetti.  Thi 
Capuchin  Hospital  was  founded  ii 
1740  by  Cardinal  Barberini ;  near  i 
is  the  hospital  maintained  at  the  sole 
eipeusHof  thechaptecfor  the  recepti 
of  poor  pilgrims. 

We  cannot  better  conolnde  this  ac- 
coatit  of  Lon-to  than  by  recalliDg  to  the 
Italian  scholar  the  oBering  made  at  its 
shrine  by  Tasso.  Religious  feeling 
never  perhaps  inspired  more  devotion 
than  tbat  vriuch  breathes  through  the 
magnificent  canzotte  composed  in  h  ~ 
DOur  of  the  Virgin  by  that  illngtrii 
pilgrim.  No  translation  can  com 
any  idea  of  the  original,  and  our  space 
allows  but  a  small  extract: — 


E  qiKslo  Wn,  cqnrllo,  e  'I  polo,  eljiorlo 


Leaving  Loreto,  on  the  road  to  Ke- 
canati  we  pass  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town  tne  fine  aqueduct,  stretching 
across  the  -vallej,  and  commnnioating 
with  the  subterranean  canal  by  which 
Loreto  is  supplied  with  water.  It  was 
undertaken  and  completed  ciiiring  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  V.  at  an  expense  of 
lSli,0(JO  scudi. 

4  Itil.  F<irto  di  Recanati  Stat,  is  about 
3  m.  from  Loreto:  it  is  now  a  small  fish- 
ing town,  with  a  population  of  Stiuo 
Inhab.  About  2  ro.  from  it,  and  half  a 
mile  from  the  coast,  are  the  mins  of 
J^leatia,  eJose  to  the  convent  which 
preserves  the  name  of  the  city  in  that 
ofS.  Maria  di  Interna. 


f  Helvia  J 
Several  1 


Recanati  is  about  5  m.  from  the  rljr. 
Etat  (Iiin,  Locanda  di  llalfaele.  called 
La  Cnrnna,  a  small  tavern  with  in- 
difierent  accommodatian.) 

This  small  but  ancient  town  U 
on  a  lofty  and  commanding  eminenoa 
overlooking  the  rich  country  of  the 
Marca.  Its  population  is  4501],  It 
has  been  supposed  by 
quaries  to  occupy  the  si 
&ciua,  founded  by  SepCii 
and  destrayed  by  Alaric 
although  it  miay  have  Eprung  £rom  im 
ruins,  the  proper  portion  of  that  ciljf 
of  the  Piceni  is  more  inland,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potenza.  lu  the  1 1  tli 
century  liecanati  was  a  strong  mili^ 
tary  jKBition;  in  1229  the  Bnpentr 
Frederick  IL  took  it  under  hi«  protec- 
tiou,  and  conferred  upon  it  many  privi~ 
leges,  among  which  was  the  permiSHoa 
to  build  a  port,  granting  to  the  inhab. 
for  that  purpose  the  whole  lice  of  coast 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Potenia  aiid 
Mumne.  The  Calhedral,  dedicated  to 
St.  Flavian  us  Martyr,  which 
monument  of  Gregory  XII.  (1417),  hi 
a  Gothic  doorway,  and  man;  of 
Gothic  windows,  now  closed  up 
concealed  by  modem  alterations, 
still  be  traced.  The  roof  is  richly 
carved,  and  dales  from  the  be^niug 
of  the  17th  century.  The  churches  rf 
S.  Domenico  and  S.  Agostino  have  alun 
Gothic  doors  with  circular  arches.  Th« 
Palazzo  Comnnale  has  a 
relief  by  Jacometti,  representing  the 
arrivalof  tbeSantaCasa.  In  the  gi'eat 
hall  is  preserved  the  ori^nal  diploma  nf 
Frederick  II.,  "  Dei  Gratia  liomanomni 
Iraperator,"  dated  1229,  with  his 
nogram  and  his  golden  seal,  granting 
tothetown  the  port  nf  Becauati. 

Some  of  the  palaces  at  Kecuuati  may 
be  worth  liioking  at.  The  view  fi^om 
the  balcony  of  the  Caradori  palace  is 
tniiy  beautiful:  it  commands  Loreto, 
the  hill  of  Ancona,  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  rich  region  of  the  Marca,  tailed  by 
tiie  natives  "  II  Giardino  d'  Italia." 
On  leaving  Porto  di  Recanati, 
rty.  runs  parallel  to 
9  kil.  Poteiaa  Picma 
Civita  Saova  St.ii.,— le 
the  diBtritl  \iet.iiceii  Sambuohetto 
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Europe  for  its  fertility:  situated  on 
either  side  of  the  Potenza,  its  rich 
meadows,  interspersed  with  plantations 
of  mulberry -trees  and  irrigated  by  nu- 
merous canals,  recall  to  the  traveller 
some  of  the  richest  districts  of  Lom- 
bardy.  From  Oivita  Nuova  there  is  a 
good  road  of  about  17  m.  (charged  2 
Boman  posts)  to  Macerata.  Omnibus^ , 
post-courier,  and  diligence  now  start 
from  here ;  the  malleposte-diligence  at 
64  p.ni.,  from  Macerata  at  9^  p.m,,  for 
Home,  taking  6  passengers,  £ire  11 ; 
scudi,  being  35  hrs.  on  the  road.  [4  m. 
above  Sambuchetto  the  road  crosses  the 
river,  having  left  the  picturesque  vil- 
lage of  Monte  Cassiano  on  the  rt.  At 
the  point  where  it  crosses  the  Potenza, 
3  branch  roads  from  Osimo,  Cingoli, 
and  Jesi  fall  into  the  main  line.  Close  to 
here  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre 
and  other  buildings,  mailing  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Helvia  Ricina.] 

1  Macerata  (Inns,  La  Pace— good, 
June,  1863;  Posta ;  Alberto  di  Mona- 
chese),  a  fine  provincial  city  prettily 
situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre 
of  the  ridge  of  the  hills  that  separate 
the  valleys  of  Potenza  and  Chienti, 
about  midway  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  sea,  and  commanding  views  of 
both.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
Le  Marehe,  containing  a  population  of 
229,626.  The  population  of  the  <aty, 
with  its  suburbs,  amounts  to  10,956. 
Its  foundation  dates  from  110& 

At  first  sight  Macerata  may  ap- 
pear, to  a  stranger,  a  dull  {dace,  but 
It  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  intellectual  of  the  numer- 
ous provincial  cities  with  which  the 
States  of  the  Church  abound.  Its 
society  is  of  a  high  order;  the  local 
nobility  yiM  to  none  in  courtesy;  it 
has  several  handscMne  houses,  a  theatre, 
and  other  public  establishments.  Many 
of  the  chupches  retain  their  Gothic  por- 
ticoes, which  serve  to  mark  the  passage 
from  the  old  style  to  the  new.  In  the  sa- 
cristy of  tiie  Catliedral  is  a  picture,  attri- 
buted to  Femgino,  represeniiDg  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  S.  Francis  and  S. 
Julian,  to  whom  the  ch.  is  dedicated ; 
and  an  altarjnece  by  Allegretto  Nuoci^ 


S.  Benedict  and  S.  Julian;  the  name 
of  the  painter  is  recorded  under- 
neath with  the  date  1368.  The  altar 
of  the  SS.  Sacramento  has  a  very  good 
imitation  in  wood  of  the  fagade  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  In  the  €h.  of  St, 
Giovanni  IS  a  fine  painting  of  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  by  Lan- 
franoa. 

The  Palazzo  Compagttoni  contains  a 
small  museum  of  Roman  sculptures  and 
inscriptions,  found  principally  among 
the  ruins  of  Helvia  Ricina.  There 
is  a  casino  in  the  town  supplied  with 
modem  worits  and  journals ;  and  in 
the  same  establishment  is  the  JOi- 
blioteca  Comunalef  founded  in  1773  by 
B.  Mozzi,  since  increased:  it  now 
contains  30,000  volumes.  Outside  the 
gate  leading  to  Fermo  is  a  fine  build- 
ing, erected  for  the  national  game  of 
pallone,  by  the  architect  Aleandri :  it  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  of  the  kind. 
About  I  m.  beyond  it  is  the  beautiful 
ch.  of  the  Madonna  della  Vergine, 
designed  by  Bramante. 

Macerata  was  the  birthplace  of  Cres- 
cimbeni,  the  founder  of  the  Arcadian 
Society,  and  of  Matteo  Ricci,  the  well- 
known  Chinese  scholar  and  missionary. 
The  walls  of  the  city  were  built  by 
Cardinal  Albomoz.  The  triumphal 
arch,  oalied  the  Porta  Pia,  is  somewhat 
heavy  in  its  efiect. 

Macerata  is  also  the  seat  of  an  uni- 
versity greatly  encouraged  by  Leo 
XIL  Infantine  schools  were  for  the 
first  time  established  here  in  the 
Roman  States. 

[There  is  a  road  of  10^  m.  from 
Macerata  to  Fermo,  crossing  the  Chienti 
and  the  Tenna^it  is  a  very  agreeable 
drive ;  it  passes  beneath  Mont'  Olmo, 
the  birthplace  of  Lanzi,  the  celebrated 
writer  on  Italian  art  (Rte.  99) ;—  and 
another  of  22  m.,  hilly  but  good,  to 
Jesi.] 

Leaving  Macerata,  the  post-road  de- 
scends to  the  left  bank  of  the  Chienti, 
which  it  reaches  at  Sforza  Costa,  and 
proceeds  along  it  to  Tolentino,  through 
a  rich  and  highly  -cultivated  country. 
Between  these  to^wriwik  v&  ^-ftssR.^  'Csnss. 
ostexia  audi  ^^eaecV^^  ^wNx'ssr*   ^"^  ^^ 
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the  ground  on  binh  sides  of  the  river, 
was  tlie  scene  of  the  bloody  aud  de- 
ciEiTe  action  between  Mumt  and  the 
Austrians  in  Mity,  1815.  Previoa! 
to  tbu  battle  the  Imperial  troops  oc- 
cupied tbe  heights  of  Monte  Milone 
on  the  rt.  of  the  road;  tbe  Ni 
politaaa  had  advimccd  «ithm  sight  of 
Tolentlno  when  (he;  halted  for  thi 
night,  a.Dd  subsL'queatly  took  up  a  posi- 
lion  under  the  heights  of  Montolmo 
Had  Petriola,  On  theSid,  at  daybreak, 
it  was  seen  that  the  Aostriaiis  nad  re- 
ceived reinforcements  during  the  night, 
iDcieaEing  their  strength  to  16,(IUU  men, 
the  Nea.potitan9  scarcely  numberiDg 
10,000.  Tbe  battle  was  fought  by 
Murat  in  mraou:  the  AuBtriatjs  were 
commauded  by  BiaachL  At  its  coid> 
mencemeat  the  Austrians  had  thrir 
rt.,  aud  the  Neapolitans  tbvir  1.  wIdu 
covered  by  the  Cbienti.  'I'he  attack 
wa£  commenced  by  Murat,  tbe  Aus- 
ti'ians  acting  on  the  defensive.  The 
combat  continued  during  tbe  whole 
day,  and  when  both  a.nnies  drt'w 
oft  for  the  night  2UD0  men  on  both 
sides  lay  dead  and  dying  on  the  field. 
The  unexpected  arrival  of  2  couriers, 
one  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  at 
Antrodoco,  the  other  hrii^ing  de- 
spatches from  Naples  detailiug  the 
disturbances  in  Calabria  and  the  Cam- 
pania, iudneed  Murat  to  retreat  on  the 
following  moruiug.  In  the  preliminary 
movements  he  was  very  nearly  captured, 
aud,  by  au  injudicious  mancEuvre  on  the 
part  of  one  of  his  eeneraU,  his  best 
position  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  .\iis- 
trians,  so  that  his  endre  army  was 
thrown  into  confusion.  InsubordiuB- 
tioo  had  lonR  prevailed;  the  untoward 
events  of  the  day  rendered  his  own 
personal  cnurase  of  no  avail ;  his  plans 
were  fmstratei  by  disobedience ;  and 
to  use  tbe  language  of  Culielta,  corrup- 
tion spread  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  He  fell  back  on  Macerata  with 
considerable  loss,  and  was  obliged  to 
retra/iF  his  steps  to  Naples  with  the  rem- 
DBUt  of  an  army  wbicb  was  never  wor- 
thy of  his  heroic  bravery.  This  battle 
sealed  the  fate  of  that  brave  and  iin- 
fortiinote  sovereign  ;  on  the  Mnd  of 
the  moutb  he  tied  front  Naples,  and 
*Ae  October  foUowiug  bis  bmve  can 


terminated  in  his  barbacoos 


1^  Tot.Eirmio  (/nn,  la.  Coroni 
indiiferent  accommodation,  bnt  clea 
"  landlord  particnlarlvci 
extreroelv  moderate  — S.  Ji.,  JuU^ 
IS63).  The  Golhic  gateway  by  \rtuek 
Tolentino  is  entered  on  this  eide  ie  i 
of  the  interesting  and  well-p 
specimens  of  the  cu£tcllBt«d  arcl 
of  the  middle  ages.  Tolentino  nearly 
retains  the  ancient  name  of  a  consider 
able  city  of  Picenuni,  from  whose  ruina 
it  sprung.  It  was  erected  into  "  ""~" 
by  Sixtns  V.  in  IbSH.  It  wai 
strongly  (brtified.  The  present 
lation  IS  4461  souls.  It  was  the  aceas^ 
of  the  life,  death,  aud  mirades  of  Sb 
Nicholas  of  Toleuliuo. 

The  Cntlicdral  dedicated  to  that  i 
was  originally  a  Gothic  edifice,  as 
be  seen  by  the  closed  arches  of  its 
dows  in  the  side  walls.     The  rich  door- 
way of  its  faeade  remains  unaltered, 
the  bands  of  the  arch  are  Ibnned  af 
acanlhus-leaves,  and  in  the  canapjr  ■ 
the  figure  of  one  of  tbe  Visconii  hxaOj 
with  the  dragon :  at  first  sight  it  midtt' 
be  taken  for  St,  George.    The  interior 
of  the  ch.  has  a  supprb  roof  of  carved 
wood    richly  gilt,   with  figures  of  tha 
Virf-      -     ■  . 


L    bold   relief.      The   nfpdtiai. 

resting  for  the  remariiable  fres- 
coes by  Loreiiio  and  Jampo  da  Bat 
Sever!n:>,  representing  various  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  S.  Nicholas. 
They  have  been  taach  injured  by  repain 
'  ig.    The  heads  of  the  Evan^lists  at 

Fathei-B  of  the  Church  are  tn  general 
full  of  eipresaiou  and  foeliug.  In  thd 
cluipei  of  the  saint  are  a  paiutingB,  one 
representing  the  Fire  of  £t.  Mark  at 
Venice,  attributed  to  Tintoretto  and  the 
other  the  Plague  in  Sicily,  attributed 
perhaps  on  as  slight  oothority  to  Paul 
t,  who  is  considered  by  some 
paiuled  both  pictures  (?). 
itino  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
learned  Francesco  Filelfo,  whose  bu« 
been  erected  over  the  door  of 
the  Palazw)  Pubblico,  In  dipli 
history  the  town  has  acqiiirvd  some 
celebntj  tot  AeVTeal^  «niich  bears  " 


the      ^ 

tni«t     I 
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between  the  commissioners  of  Pius  VI. 
and  General  Buonaparte  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Republic.  By  this  humi- 
liating convention  the  pope  ceded  the 
province  of  Bomagna,  in  addition  to 
the  Legations  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara 
already  surrendered  to  the  Cispadane 
Republic.  He  left  Aneona  in  posses- 
sion  of  the  French,  and  surrendered  to 
them  his  territories  at  Avignon,  besides 
engaging  to  pay  a  ransom  for  other  pro- 
vinces, and  to  deliver  the  manuscripts 
and  works  of  art  which  had  excited  the 
cupidity  of  his  conquerors. 

[A  road  leads  from  Tolentino  to  San 
SevennOf  1 J  post ;  and  from  thence  to 
Matelica,  Ij;  to  Fdbriano,  1^;  and  to 
Fossato^  on  the  post-road  between  Fano 
and  Foligno,  1 J  post.  These  roads  are 
good  but  hilly;  the  inns  indifferent. 
There  are  public  conveyances  to  all 
these  places  in  correspondence  with 
the  diligence  from  the  rly.  at  Civita 
Nuova  to  Rome. 

San  Severino,  a  town  of  4334  Inhab., 
the  ancient  Decemon,  The  old  town, 
called  the  Castello,  is  on  the  top  of  the 
hill ;  the  Borgo,  or  more  modem  one, 
at  the  foot.  The  churches  in  both  con- 
tain some  interesting  objects  of  art. 
In  a  chapel  of  the  Ch.  of  t/ie  Castello 
are  remams  of  frescoes  by  Diotisahi 
d* Angelusszo,  and  a  fine  altarpiece  in  5 
compartments,  the  Virgin  and  infant 
Christ  in  the  centre,  by  Nicolo  daFolignOf 
dated  1468.  The  Ch,  of  San  Francesco, 
also  in  the  upper  town,  a  very  ancient 
building,  has  a  few  old  frescoes  by 
different  artists.  Pinturicchio  had  his 
school  in  the  annexed  convent.  In  the 
Borgo,  the  sacristy  of  the  2>aomo  Nmm 
(the  ch.  of  the  Augustinians)  contains 
an  exquisite  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  by  Pinturicchid,  with  the 
portrait  of  the  Donatorio.  The  Ch. 
of  San  Lorenzo,  an  ancient  edifice,  has  a 
crypt  with  frescoes  by  two  brothers 
San  Severini.  In  the  church  is  a 
Nativity  by  Lorenzo  da  San  Severino,  an 
artist  of  merit  towards  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  About  15  m.  N.  of  San 
Severino  is  Cingoli,  by  a  hilly  road.] 

Leaving  Tolentino,    the   road  con- 
tiuues  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Chienti 


through  very  beautiful  scenery,  present- 
ing in  its  immediate  vicinity  many 
characteristics  of  an  English  landscape. 
The  country  is  very  productive  and  rich 
in  oaks,  and  the  prospect  is  bounded  by 
the  chain  of  Apennines,  covered  with 
snow  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer, and  in  some  years  never  free  fron^ 
it.  Soon  after  passing  the  village  of 
Belforte  the  frontier  of  the  province 
of  Macerata  is  passed,  and  we  enter 
that  of  Camerino.  On  the  1.  are 
seen  the  villages  of  Caldarola  and  Pieve 
Favera,  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

1  Valcimara,  a  post  station  and  hamlet 
of  400  souls.  The  road  passes  through 
Campolorzo,  and,  some  distance  further, 
a  sudden  bend  opens  on  the  picturesque 
Rocca  di  Varano,  with  an  ancient  castle 
perched  upon  its  summit.  At  this  place 
a  good  road  branches  off  on  the  rt.  from 
the  post-road  to  Camerino,  15  m.  dis- 
tant. 

[Camerino  ("the  Inn,  kept  by  Basconi, 
is  tolerable — civil  people),  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  on  a  lofty  hill,  from  whose 
base  several  tributaries  of  the  Potenza 
take  their  rise.  It  retains  the  name  of 
the  ancient  Camerinum,  a  border  city  of 
Umbria,  which  acquired  some  note  from 
its  alliance  with  Rome  against  the  Etru- 
rians. In  1545  Paul  III.  received  it  in 
exchange  for  the  cession  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza.  The  cathedral  occupies  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  Camerino 
was  made  an  archiepiscopal  see  by 
Pius  VI.  in  1787 ;  the  see  of  Treja  was 
united  to  it  by  Pius  VII.  in  1817.  Its 
bishopric  dated  from  252,  under  Lu- 
cius I.  St.  Savinus,  the  titular  saint  of 
the  cathedral,  was  its  first  bishop.  Its 
population  is  4553.  Carlo  Maratta,  the 
painter,  was  bom  here.  There  are  some 
fabrics  of  silk  here.  In  front  of  the 
cathedral  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Sixtus  V., 
erected  in  1587,  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the  arabesque  tracery  and 
ornaments.] 

1  Ponte  della  Tra.ve,^  ^^^v  ^\a><Nss«i.. 
At  Ltt  Mwcia,  X^vft  \is.v«\  ^c<iS}^\v^-^$»R«^ 
of    t\ie    NeU\«\m     Vl'w^>  ^  VA«wa.\ 
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"quite  a  v«tturino  inn,  but  better 
than  it  looks  "—  May,  1863),  there  is  a 
branch  road  to  Camerino,  distilnt  6  m. 
The  several  villages  which  are  passed 
between  Valcimara  and  Serravalle  are 
picturesquely  placed  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains.  On  the  1.  hand 
are  Pieve-Bovigliano,  S.  Marco,  Pieve- 
Torrina,  Massadi,  and  Prefoglio;  and 
on  the  rt.  CoUe,  S.  Marcello,  and 
Gelagno.    The  road  now  ascends  to 

1  Serravalle,  a  long  straggling  vil- 
lage in  a  steep  and  narrow  defile,  com- 
pletely commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,  a  stronghold  of  the  middle 
ages.  2  m.  higher  up  are  the  sources 
of  the  Chienti,  which,  after  a  course  of 
58  m.,  falls  into  the  Adriatic  at  the  port 
of  Civita  Nuova.  A  gradual  ascent  by 
a  fine  wild  mountain  road  brings  us 
to  the  plain  of  Colfiorito,  an  extensive 
table-land.  In  severe  winters  the  route, 
from  its  great  elevation,  is  often  impass- 
able from  snow.  The  plain  has  a  local 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  hay 
and  pasturage.  The  country  becomes 
more  desolate  as  the  village  Colfiorito  is 
approached,  at  nearly  the  highest  point 
of  the  road,  27 1 6  ft  above  the  sea.  There 
is  a  new  inn  at  this  village  called  the 
Locanda  di  Bonelli.  After  passing  the 
Lake  of  Coifiori  to,  reputed  for  its  leeches, 
the  road  begins  to  descend,  and  a  great 
change  in  the  character  of  the  country 
and  Its  scenery  is  soon  apparent ;  the 
land  is  rich  and  generally  covered  with 
oaks.  In  severe  winters  the  ascent  to 
the  Colfiorito  from  Foligno  is  difficult, 
and  in  some  parts  dangerous,  for  an 
English  tcarriage. 

1    Case   Knovej   a   hamlet   beneath 
the    ruins,  of  an    old    castle    near  a 
rapid  torrent.     (In  posting  from  Fo- 
ligno by   this  road  a  third  horse  is 
required  from  Case  Nuove   to   Serra- 
vaUe,  but  not  vice  versd,)    Beyond  it 
is  the  village  of  Pale,  above  which 
is  a  remarkable  pointed  peak,  II  Sasso 
di  Pale,  among  the  last  elevations  of 
the   Apennines ;    there  is    a    curious 
cavern    filled  with  stalactites  in    the 
precipitous    cliffs   above   the  village. 
In  tlie  descent  from  here  the  views 
looking  down  upon  the  city  and  phtin 


of  Foligno  are  very  beautiful,  com- 
manding a  great  extent  of  country 
stretching  over  the  valley  of  the  Ch- 
tumnus,  and  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in 
richness  of  cultivation  or  picturesque 
beauty. 

Th«  road  continues  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  torrent :  about  1  m,  before 
reaching  Foligno  it  joins  the  Via 
Flaminia,  the  post-road  from  Fano 
by  the  Strada  del  Furlo. 

1  Foligno  ;  described  in  Rte.  107. 


ROUTE  88a. 

ANCONA  TO  FOLIGNO,  BY  JESI,  FABRIANO, 
AND  F08SAT0— RAIL, 

kil.  :=       m. 

Ancona  to  Case  Britcciate  ,      .    kil.  15 

Jesi 31 

Aibacina,for  Matelica.     ...    66 

Fabmno 76 

Fossato 91 

S.  Pelegrino 

Gualdo  Tadino 

Nocera 114 

Foligno      . 133 

82}  m. 

This  route,  which  will  scarcely  be 
c^ned  before  the  end  of  1865,  will 
form  the  principal  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  N.E.  provinces  of 
Italy,  La  Romagna,  and  March  of 
Ancona,  with  Rome. 

Leaving  Ancona,  the  traveller  must 
retrace  his  steps  as  far  as  Case  Bruc- 
ciate,  \\jft  <3\xTx<i\.  S\a.\.  Qtv  the  line  from 
\  R.\mm\, 
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13  kil.  Case  Brucciate  Stat.  From 
here  the  rly.  diverges  to  the  W.,  as- 
cending the  valley  of  the  Esino,  the 
CEsis  of  Strabo,  leaving  the  large  village 
of  Chiaramlle  on  the  rt.,  to 

16  kil.  Jest  Stat,  (/nn;  Albergo  di 
S.  Antonio ;  "  tolerable  rooms  and 
fair  cuisine" — JI.  i?.,  July,  1864),  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  of 
the  province.  It  is  the  ancient 
CEsium,  a  Eoman  municipium  and 
colony.  The  Emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  was  bom  here,  on  which 
account  it  was  designated  by  the  title 
of  a  "  royal  city."  Its  cathedral  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Septimius  Martyr, 
its  first  bishop  on  the  creation  of  the 
see,  A.D.  308.  Jesi  has  of  late  years 
become  a  manufacturing  town,  for 
which  its  vicinity  to  Ancona  and  its 
position  near  the  Esino  render  it  well 
adapted.  A  road  leading  S.  through 
Filotrano,  and  crossing  the  Esino  and 
Musone,  falls  into  the  high  post-road 
from  Ancona  to  Foligno,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potenza,  below  Macerata ;  the 
rly.  following  the  course  of  the  Esino,  in 
many  places  a  narrow  ravine,  as  at 
La  Kossa,  where  it  traverses  a  tunnel 
of  1312  yards  (1200  metres),  until  it 
reaches  Albacina. 

Diligence  daily  to  Foligno  and  to 
the  rly.  stat.  at  Case  Brucciate,  in 
correspondence  with  most  of  the  trains. 

35  kil.  Albacina  Stat.,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Esino  and  Giano  toiTents. 
From  here  a  carriage-road  of  10  m., 
following  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Esino  to 

[^Afatelica  (Inns :  the  Testa  di  Ferro, — 
clean  beds  and  civil  people ;  the  Leone 
d'Oro),  a  town  of  3762  Inhab.  The 
Ch,  of  San  FVancesco  contains  some  re- 
markable pictures.  In  the  l&rst  choir  a 
beautiful  altarpiece,  by  Marco  di  Melozzo 
da  Forli,  a  very  rare  master,  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Melozzo  da  Forli, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Saints;  beneath  a  predella  with 
the  Last  Supper,  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata,  and  the  Martyrdom  of 
his  companions :  a  Pieta  in  the  lunette 
bears  the  artist's  name  and  date  1501, 
stathig  it  to  have  been  executed  by 
Padre  Zorgo,  being  guardiano  of  the 
mnrent.      Id   the  third  chapel  is    a  \ 


good  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Sebas- 
tian and  St.  Jerome,  by  Carlo  CrivelU; 
and  a  predella  full  of  spirit.  In  the 
fourth  chapel  an  ancona  by  Eusehio 
da  Perugia,  an  extremely  rare  master, 
with  his  monogram  and  the  date 
(1512),  a  work  of  great  beauty;  like 
all  the  paintings  here,  it  has  suffered 
from  time  and  ill-treatment.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  church  are  two 
paintings,  by  Simone  and  P.  F.  da 
Caldevola  (1566).  In  the  Ch,  of  S, 
Michel  Angela  a  tavola  of  a  Holy 
Family,  with  S.  Roch  and  S.  Sebastian, 
and  a  Pietk  above ;  in  that  of  S,  Gio- 
vanni Decollato,  a  Virgin  and  Child,  by 
the  school  of  Perugino.  In  the  Palazzo 
Piersanti  are  some  good  paintings  on 
panel  of  the  school  of  Fabriano,  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  relics,  and  some  hand- 
some reliquiaries.  Matelica  is  an  in- 
dustrious little  town,  having  manufac- 
tories of  coarse  cloths  and  hats,  as  has 
Sassoferrato.3 

6  m.  from  Albacina,  higher  up  the 
valley  of  the  Giano,  is 

10  kil.  Fabriano SiaX,  (Inns:  Leone  d* 
Oro;  LaCampana — civil  people),  a  pros- 
perous town  of  7533  Inhab.,  celebrated 
for  its  paper  manufactories,  established 
so  early  as  1564,  which  not  only  supply 
the  States  of  the  Church,  but  rival 
the  great  Neapolitan  establishment  on 
the  Fibreno,  at  IsoA&i  There  are 
several  churches  here  worth  visiting. 
St.  Nicolo  has  its  choir  painted  in  guazzo 
by  Malatesta  ;  in  the  sacristy,  the  Death 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Antonio  da  Fabriano,  a 
pupil  of  Gentile's ;  and  a  Madonna  with 
Saints,  by  Filippo  Veronese  (1504).  In 
the  church  itself  is  a  S.  Michael  by 
Gtiercino,  and  on  the  1.  of  the  entrance 
some  curious  early  frescoes  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion. The  Ch,  of  San  Benedetto  is  a 
handsome  edifice  with  much  gilding. 
Ch,  of  Sant,  Agosiino  has  some  early 
frescoes,  partly  covered  with  white- 
wash, and  a  Nativity  painted  on  wood : 
in  the  refectory  of  the  adjoining  mo- 
nastery are  frescoes  by  Bocco  (1803), 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  painting 
at  Fabriano.  Ch,  of  Santa  Lucia :  in  the 
sacristy  is  a  good  fresco  (until  lately 
covered  with  whitewash."^  V3  G«<viNU  vit. 
his  p\\p\\&«,  wA  Vci  ^iJti'i  %v«vl^:^^  '^'^ 
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her  knaa,  by  f.aremo  da  Snn  So: 
Amongst  the  othi:r  objects  wortbji  of 
□olice  is  a.  Coronation  of  the  Virgiu, 
attribnted  to  Gentile  da  Fairiami,  ia 
CaiHL  Morichij  a  rich  collection  of 
milas,  of  the  early  Echool  of  Fabr 


k  PosBtnle, 
uf  diplychs,  triptychs,  a,  number  of 
ciri()iieci!iilo  uuldles,  S:c :  the  Marquis 
PuGseutc  left  thiE  cM>lltcIiaD  to  his  heirs, 
ou  condition  of  its  not  being  dispersed, 
and  that  it  ehonld  remain  at  Fabriano, 
□r,  his  lieirs  foiling,  that  it  sbonid 
revert  to  the  municipality.  There  is  a 
fresco  by  Bocco  nnder  the  jiorlico  of 
the  ranrket-pla^e.  There  ig  a  road 
from  Fflhriano,  passing  by  Za  Geaga,  a 
picturi'sque  village  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  to  SsESoferrato.  In  the  parish 
cliurch  of  La  Genga  there  is  a  Triptych 
by  Anhmo  da  FaliriaHo,  and  a  Mldonna 
ou  panel  by  Stc/uno  FolckelU. 

[A  carrittKe-road  of  about  15  m. 
leads  from  Pabriano  to  Sassoferralo ; 
the  first  part  over  a  hilly  country  as 
far  as  the  Valle  Moatagnana,  or  the 
valley  of  the  Sentlno,  one  of  the  prmci- 
pal  feeders  of  the  Gsino,  which  it 
fotlowE,  pissing  through  Genga  to 

1397  luhab..  In  a  fertile,  well-wooded 
valley.  There  is  a  small  ion,  kept 
by  Bilaucioni,  with  civil  people  and 
clean  beds.  Like  San  Severino,  it  con- 
sists of  an  upper  and  lower  town — the 
Ciatdk  and  the  Bargo.  Id  the  Ctstelio, 
the  a.  of  San  /'iViro  containa  B  Mu- 
donna,  by  SusM/acruio  ;  the  CA.  o/ S.iBfa 
CItiira  two  Madonnas  in  fresco,  by  the 
Fahriano  early  school.  In  the  Boi'go, 
or  lower  town,  the  Oh.  of  Santa  i/un-i, 
two  ttlturpieces  on  wood,  one  by  Aje- 
bilf,  a,  native  arUst,  dated  1511  and 
1518.— the  other  by -«ain(B»mi(158Q3i 
the  Ch.  of  Santa  Croce,  a  very  ancient 
edifice,  about  i  m.  from  the  Borgo, 
has  a  good  altarpiece  and  carved  altar 
h;  pupils  of  Gentile.  There  is  a  cur- 
liage-road  from  Sussoferrato  to  Per- 
i^Ja,  pusgiug  by  Jrcerie  and  Succi  Can- 
'^■"c/.i.  fa  the  Cb.  of  the  Franciscans 
of  Pergola  there  is  a  curious  altarpiece 


in  terracotta,  and  sume  auconas  of  the 
Uthand  15th  cents,] 

From  Fabriano  the  rly.  ascent  be- 
comes more  rapid  as  it  approaches  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  At 
the  hamlet  of  Cancclli,  half-way  to 
the  pass  of  Fossato,  a  road  branches  off 
on  1.  to  Cameriuo  (Ete.  88),  paswng 
by  CampadonicQ  through*  wildmoim- 
r^nous  country.  Beyond  Cancelli  is 
I'Abbadia,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
entrance  of  the  great  tujmet  of  Foft- 
salo  a  32  yds  95  m6tr«B)  in  length, 
at  its  W     X   em   y  d  bouching  below 

15  kil  Fas  &ta  a  soml  place 
ou     h  rema  )i  b      for    its    sue- 

cessf     re      an  Francesco  Sfor^a, 

and        h        g  b  eked  by  Caisar 

Borgia      From  atioo,  1950  ft. 

abov      h     sea,  a  cold,  dreary 

place  wm  F     m   Fossato    the 

rly.  follows  the  line  of  the  post-rood, 
parallel  to,  but  at  a  distance  from,  thu 
Chiasdo  torrent,  to 

kiL  S.  I'flejriao  Stat.,  from  which 
there  is  a  good  road  of  13  m.  to  Gub- 
bio,  and  another  from  there  to  Perugia 
(Ries.  93,  91).    2  m.  beyond  8.  Pele- 

S3  kil.  G'mHo  TaiiiiiO  Stat  (with 
small  Inn),  a  walled  town  of 
about  2364  Inhab.,  1^  m.  from  wluoh 
city  i)f  Ta^um 
mentioned  by  PlJn^.  The  site  was 
not  discovered  until  1750,  when  its 
close  to  the  church 
of  Sta.  Maria  Tadino,  and  several 
inteteslinff  remains  were  brought  to 
light.  The  neighbourhood  is  remark- 
able as  the  scene  of  the  ai'eat  battle  in 
which  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian, 
overthrew  Tolila  king  of  the  Goths, 
who  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
march  of  ihe  Komans  and  their  allies 
from  Havenna  by  tfae  pass  of  Furtu,  and 
the  particulars  of  the  battle,  are  ^. 
phicBlly  described  by  GilAua  (ch.  icliii.). 
'^'--  L7..0/  l^anFrar-  -  '-  "■=' 

F<jli^uo, 

utiful,  and  one  of  the  £nest  wortu 
of  the  master ;  it  represenla  the  Virgin 
andCliildand4Saiu(s,  with  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  ou  the  predella;  it  is 
shamefully  neglected.  The  Dimmo  has 
ti'viu\q-«  ,  a.\j4i.!i"OQs  sisstiw.1 
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auotlier  anrona  atlributed  to  NIcolo  Ai 
FMiOfi.  Ill  tlie  Ch.  ofle  Mo:>acl><i  \&  a 
tavolu  bj  Mtittea  dn  FoOquo,  signed  and 
dated  llfiSj  and  Eome  workH  of  tbe 
Game  maater  in  other  churches. 

Leaving  Gualdo,  the  rood  ^radnall; 
desceadBi  passing  h;  Ca^'baDani,  iu  the 
upper  Talley  of  the  Topino,  lo 

kil.  Svcera  Slat.,  the  Nnceria  of  the 
llinerariee,  aud  Nueeria  Camellaiia  of 
Pliny  (/wi.  La  Fosta).  This  Umbrlau 
any,  celebruled  by  Slrabo  for  its  niaiiu- 
fiictury  of  wouil<!n  veEH>lfi,  basdwiudk'd 
dnwn  to  a  poor  village  of  IDSa  eouIs. 
It  ia,  however,  thu  Eeatofa  bislioprie 
iu  eon  junction  with  the  town  nl  Sieso- 
fei-ralo.  Jn  the  principal  church  there 
is  a  good  allar.pioture  by  A'kohi  du 
F(Aujno  I  it  cepreseuts  the  Virgin  kncel- 
iug,  with  Saints,  and  i«  dated  1'182. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nocera  are 
■onie  mineral  springs  which  have  en- 
joyed great  luciU  repute  from  the  time 
uf  Beruanlinn  da  Spoleto,  by  whom 
they  were  first  deECrihcd  in  1 3 10. 
The  road  now  descends  through  a 
rnvine  to  again  Joiu  the  valley  of 
the  Topino,  whose  banks  it  fullowi 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  route, 
passing  uear  l-anle  Cctiejimo,  on 
the  rt.  IraiJi  of  the  Topino.  1  m. 
lower  dowu,  the  valley  widens  and  be- 
comes more  fertile.  Fussing  through 
the  hamlet  of  S'raoi'u,  the  village  of 
Sm  Ghieaniii  pro  Fvinamt  a  seen  on 
the  opposite  nde  of  (he  river.  It  oc- 
cupies the  Kite  of  the  aucieut  Forum 
Flaaiinii,  which  exieted  as  ati  imporiHnt 
city  as  late  ns  the  Sth  cent.,  when  il  wa« 
destroyed  by  the  Lombonls,  and  Foligno 
rose  from  its  ruins.  It  was  one  of  the 
tuoBi  ancient  episcopal  sees  in  Chrieteu- 
dum,  having  been  erected  in  jtJ>.  hi 
by  Si.  Peter  himself  for  his  disciple 
CrispalduB.  At  S.  Paolo  the  rly.  eulere 
the  plain  near  where  Iha  p08l-ri>ail 
from  Macerata  join*  the  Via  Flamluio, 
the  deiceni  from  Noceni  being  1 1 20  ti., 
1  m.  before  reaching  (be 

kil.  Foligno  Slat.,  3.  of  the  town, 
where  the  Ceutro- Italian  Rly.  from 
Florence  by  Arexzo  and  Perugia  joins 
that    frDok   Bologna   and    Aucoua   to 


e  of  the 


ApquBtiigna  toCuftll  , 
a«ll  10  Cnnllano       .       . 
UuiUino  In  Id  HcblFggli . 
laSclilesBln  toSlHlllu       . 
Eif:1liotuGiiiildoTi.dliio  , 

Htxii  Id  VnaV:  Uontniina 
l\inte  Ocnlrtimu  Iu  Fullgnu 
lOJ  polls  —  78  IB 

This  Toate  follows  the  li 
aneienc  Via  Flaminia  fnim  Fano  to 
Foligno.  A  diligence  (a  carriage  with 
C  places)  iu  correspondence  with  the 
rly.  now  traverses  this  road  as  far  as 
Schieggia,  to  Gubbio  and  Perugia, 
leaving  at  1  p.m.,  three  times  a  week, 
aud  performing  tiie  journey  in  20  hrs. 

The  first  part  of  the  road  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Leaving  Fano,  we 
pBfs  the  public  pi'uinonude,  and  soon 
enter  npun  the  varied  and  lovely 
country  lielween  it  and  the  moun- 
(aius,  ascending  along  the  base  of  the 
hills  that  bound  on  the  N.  the  valley 
of  the  Mkouto.  This  chissic  stream, 
meniorable  for  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal, 
is  apostrophised  by  Tasso  in  one  of  his 
most  touching  poems  (liime  Eroiche, 

*'  O  del  gmnd'  Apeimlna 
FTgllo  ptadolo.'" 
1  Calcinellii  heretheroada^ijToaebKK 
the  WW  1  ftwi  v&\vfei  wia.  viMrtw.™^ 
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1  m.  before  reselling  Fossoiabrone  it 
passes  San  Martino  aj  Piaini,  nv^r 
where  stood  the  Roman  stmkiit  uf 
Forum  Sempronii,  where  there  still 
exist  some  vestiges  of  a  theatru. 

1  FossombroiK  (/nru,  La  Posta;  II 
He,  new;  both  iodifferent,  and  said 
to  be  extortionate),  a  thriving  episco- 
pal town  of  4ST9  Inhab.  which  rose 
from  the  roias  of  Forum  Semprnoii. 
The  ancient  city  was  rained  hj  tlie 
Goths  and  Lombards.  The  modern 
town  is  built  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Metauro,  and  belonged  to  the  Malatestu 
family  until  the  rei«i  of  Sixtus  IV., 
wlien  Galeazzo  sold  it  to  Duke  Ft- 
derigo  della  Kovere  for  13,000  golden 
florins.  In  more  recent  times  it  passed 
to  Eueine  Beauhamois,  and  has  de- 
scended to  his  son   the  late  Duke  de 


brone  is  celebrated  throushont  Itulj 
for  the  fine  silk  produced  m  its  neigh- 
bourhood, for  winding  and  spinning 
which  there  are  several  nulla.  It  has 
some  manutkclures  of  woollen  cloths. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Alde- 
brandus,  contains  some  Roman  inscrip- 
tions fnim  t)ie  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  : 
its  bishopric  dates  from  the  Sth  cen- 
tury. The  modem  bridge  over  the 
Metauro,  spanning  that  broad  mouii- 
tuin  slream  by  a  single  arch,  is  a  strik- 
ing work.  The  Toad  over  it  leadg  toS. 
Ippoli  to,  where  there  arc  marble-quarries 
— to  Sorbolungo, — to  the  ancient  walled 
town  of  Monda-rio, — to  Pergola,— and 
to  other  places  of  less  couseq^uence  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Metauro  and 
the  Cesano. 

Leaving  Fossombrone,  the  scenery 
l)ecomes remarkablj fine ;  thccountry  is 
varied  and  picturesqne,  and  rich  in  oaks 
which  would  be  ornamental  in  any 
Engliab  park.  The  rond  U>  Urbiaa 
branches  off  on  the  rL  2  m.  alter  leaving 
Fossombrone,  where  the  Metauro,  de- 
scending from  the  former  town,  is 
Joined  by  the  Caudigliano.  (See  next 
Eoaut,  W.} 

Ti«   Farlo   road  cn>«get   the  Me~ 


tauro  and  at  once  strikes  into  the 
rnoiinf  iiins,  ascendingthe  1,  bank  of  the 
Ciiriiiit-liano,  which  rises  in  the  Apeo- 
iiiiics  under  Valboscoea  and  Sao  Bene- 
dcltu.  3  m.  from  Fossombrone  com- 
mences the  pass  of  the  Furlo,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  the  hill  of  Pietra- 
lala,  also  called  T!  Monti  i'  Asdruhale, 
in  wlilch  tradition  has  preserved  the 
record  ofthe  memorable  battle  between 
ihe  Cartha^nian  general  and  the  Ho- 
man  consuls  LiviusSalinatnr  and  Clau- 
dius Nero,  B.C.  207.  The  battle  is  sup- 
posed, from  (he  account  ofLivy,  lohave 
taken  place  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
river,  where  it  begins  to  be  contracted 
hy  high  rocks;  66,000  men  shared  the 
fete  of  their  commander,  and  54no  were 
made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Rjimana 
is  admitted  by  their  own  historians  to 
hayebcen  8000  killed  and  30<K)  prisoners. 
The  pathetic  lamentation  of  Hannibal 
for  the  death  of  his  brother  is  well 
known  tn  every  reader  of  Horace  t — 
'^  Ciirlha^nl  jam  pod  ^d  auaUoe 


et  fnnii 


lOElli 


Nomlnls,  AsdmbalB  Intemnpui.'' 

The  FitKO  del  Farlo  upon  which  Ihe 
road  now  enters  affords  one  of  those 
remarkable  examples  of  Roman  enei^y 
wliich  are  nowhere  more  surptiang  than 
in  ( he  ennstruction  of  their  public  roads. 
The  traveller  who  isadjuaiii ted  with  the 
magnificent  remains  of  the  highway 
cnnetrnctedhy  Trajan  along  the  Danube 
will  not  jkil  to  recognise  in  this  pass 
the  s  


brated.  Th«  high  perpendicular  pre- 
eipices  of  the  Passo  del  Fnrio  close  in 
BO  narrowly  on  the  Tery  edge  of  the 
river,  that  it  appears  be  if  the  monn- 
larns  would  allow  nothing  beyond  Ihe 
passage  of  the  stream.  The  Roman 
enpneers  however  cat  through  Ihe 
rock,  on  its  I.  bank,  carrying  the  road 
through  a  tunnel  which  gives  name 
{F'irlo,  from  ForxUas,  a  perforation)  to 
the  delile  fnr  about  136  ft.,  and  thus 
formed  a  passage,  18  ft,  broad  and 
1,'i  high,  for  the  Fkminian  Way.  The 
,  w\io\(:  kttEth  of  Ibe  pass  is  about  half  » 
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mile,  and  the  scenery  is  exceedingly 
grand.  An  inscription  cut  in  the  rock 
over  the  N.  entrance  records  its  con- 
struction by  order  of  Vespasian.  This 
interesting  work  is  called  Petra  Inter- 
cisa  in  the  Peutingerian  and  Hieroso- 
lymitan  Itineraries,  and  Petra  Pertusa 
by  Procopius,  who  has  accurately  de- 
scribed it ;  it  is  also  commemorated  by 
Claudian  in  the  beautiful  passage — 

••  Qua  mons  arte  patens  vivo  se  perforat  arcu, 
Admittitque  viam  sectae  per  viscera  rupis." 

FT.  Cons,  Hon.t  500. 

Soon  after  issuing  from  the  pass  is 
seen  the  curious  old  church  of  the 
Badia  del  Furlo,  the  walls  of  which 
were  once  covered  with  frescoes ;  some 
still  remain  uncovered  by  the  white- 
wash. Near  the  pass  was  the  station 
of  Tntercisa^  on  the  Via  Flaminia. 

1  Acqualagnay  a  village  at  the 
junction  of  the  CandigUano  with 
the  Burano.  The  neighbouring  plain 
has  been  considered  by  some  anti- 
quaries to  be  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Totila,  but  we  shall 
presently  see  that  the  true  site  of  the 
battle  must  be  placed  at  Gualdo.  3 
ra.  farther  is  a  new  and  apparently 
clean  inn  called  La  Smirra,  whicn 
may  be  better  than  the  wretched  town 
inns  along  this  road.  Between  these 
2  stations  the  road  runs  along  the  ra- 
vine of  the  Burano.  Before  entering 
Cagli,  a  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Burano  is  crossed  by  a  Roman  bridge 
called  Ponte  ManHo ;  the  central  arch, 
39  feet  in  span,  is  composed  of  19  large 
stones.    The  ascent  is  very  steep  to 

}  Cagli  (Inns :  La  Posta,  a  very  tole- 
rable Italian  country  inn,  but  make 
your  bargain ;  Albergo  diel  Gallo,  bad 
and  very  dear,  July,  1863— £?,  i?.), 
an  industrious  town  of  nearly  3000 
Inhab.,  constituting,  in  conjunction 
with  Pergola,  a  bishopric.  It  occu- 
pies the  site  of  Cales,  a  station  on 
the  Via  Flaminia,  built  on  the  flanks 
of  Monte  Petrano.  The  present  town 
dates  from  the  13th  century.  Several 
ancient  remains,  medals,  and  fragments 
of  statues  have  been  found  iu  its  vici- 


\ 


nity.  In  the  Tiranni  chapel  of  the  ch. 
of  S,  Domenico  is  the  most  important 
work  that  Giovanni  Sanzio  has  exe- 
cuted, and  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
showing  the  influence  exercised  on 
Raphael's  early  style  by  his  father's. 
I'he  whole  chapel  was  painted  by  Gio<- 
vanni :  the  principal  fresco  is  that 
behind  the  altar,  in  an  arched  recess ; 
it  is  divided  into  2  portions ;  in  the 
lower,  the  Virgin,  supporting  on  her 
knees  the  infant  Saviour,  is  enthroned, 
having  on  each  side  an  Angel  boy  with 
4  Saints,  on  the  1.  SS.  Peter  and  Fran- 
cis, on  the  rt.  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and 
Dominick :  the  Angel  on  the  rt.  of  the 
Virgin  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
portrait  of  Raphael,  who  had  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Cagli ;  he  was  then 
9  years  old.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
painting,  iu  the  lunette,  has  a  Resurrec- 
tion, the  Saviour  holding  the  red  Banner 
of  Salvation  in  one  hand,  and  giving 
the  benediction  with  the  other ;  around 
are  scattered  the  sleeping  guards  in 
different  attitudes  of  repose ;  the  back- 
ground offers  a  wooded  landscape,  and 
the  towers  of  a  distant  town  ;  the  figures 
are  smaller  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
lower  fresco.  Upon  the  vault,  covered 
with  golden  stars,  is  the  Almighty 
surrounded  by  boy  Angels,  exquisitely 
graceful^  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments ;  and  in  front  of  the  arch  an  An- 
nunciation, with  medallions  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  an  Angel.  This  chef-d'oBuvre 
of  Giovanni  Santi  has  been  rendered 
familiar  to  English  artists  by  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Arundel  Society.  Near 
this  chape)  is  the  tomb  of  Battista, 
the  wife  of  Pietro  Tiranni,  above  which 
is  a  Pieta  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Bona- 
ventura,  also  bj  Giov.  Santi.  Opposite 
is  an  Annunciation,  probably  by  Fra 
Camevale,  a  rare  early  master.  This 
fresco  has  been  recently  much  injured 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  monks.  In 
S,  Francesco  are  some  frescoes  of 
St.  Antony,  supposed  to  be  by  Guido 
Palmerucci,  a  good  picture  by  Baroc-^ 
cio,  another  by  i?.  del  Colle,  and  a  Ma- 
donna by  Gaetano  Lapis  of  Cagli.  In 
the  Artieri  chapel  of  S.  Angelo  Minoro 
the  altarpiece  is  a  fine  "  Noli  ma 
tangere,"  Vj   Twvoteo  d«\\A  ^>Xft.  '^^^'«^ 
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Route  89. — Fano  to  Fdigno — La  Schieggia,         Sect.  IX. 


Ch.  of  the  CapttcJiinSf  above  the  town, 
has  a  Pieta  by  Fra  Bernardo  Cate- 
lani,  Cagli  has  some  trade  in  dressed 
skins.  Beyond  Cagli  are  3  Roman 
conduits  passing  under  the  road  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  water  of  the 
torrents  into  the  valley  below ;  the 
road  runs  through  a  narrow  defile, 
between  the  high  peaks  of  Monte 
Petrano  on  the  rt.  and  Monte  Tene- 
tra  on  the  1.  Between  this  and  Can- 
tiano  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  Roman  architecture,  called  the  Ponte 
Grosso. 

[A  road  leads  from  Cagli  to  Pergpla. 
There  is  a  bridle-road  from  Cagli  to 
Sassoferrato,  by  which  the  convent  of 
La  Villanaj  where  Dante  resided,  may 
be  visited.] 

f  Cantiano  {Inn^  La  Posta,  very 
poor),  a  small  fortified  town  supposed 
to  have  sprung  from  the  ruins  of  Luc- 
colura,  a  city  destroyed  by  Narses  in  his 
pursuit  of  Totila,  the  site  of  which  is 
placed  by  Calindri  at  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  present  place,  near  the 
Ponte  RiccioU.  The  Ch,  of  the  Colle- 
gxata  contains  a  Holy  Family  by 
Perugi'M),  Leaving  Cantiano,  the  road 
ascends  rapidly  until  it  attains  the 
highest  point,  2297  English  ft.  above 
tiie  level  of  the  sea.  (A  third  horse 
\s  required  to  La  Schieggia,  but  not 
vice  versa,) 

1  La  Schieggia,  a  walled  village  with 
an  ancient  palace  and  cathedral,  on  or 
near  the  Roman  station  of  ad  Ensem. 
Its  interest  is  derived  from  the  ruins  of 
the  celebrated  Temple  of  Jupiter  Apen- 
ninus,  still  traceable  on  Monte  Petrara, 
to  which  the  confederated  tribes  of 
Umbria  repaired  to  sacrifice,  as  the 
Latins  did  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Lazlalis.  Its  oracle  was  consulted  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Oaudian  in  the  following 
passage : — 

**  Exsuperant  delnbra  Jovis,  saxbqtie  minantes 
Ap^miQigeniB  cultas  pastoribus  aris." 

Several  remains,  as  bronze  idols,  eagles, 
JSoman  inscriptions,  ^d  the  vestiges 


of  baths,  have  been  discovered  near 
the  present  town.  The  country  around 
Schieggia  is  rich  in  oaks,  and  is  in 
parts  well  cultivated.  The  bridge  called 
the  Ponte  a  Botte  (or  the  barrel-shaped) 
was  built  by  Fabri  in  1805,  by  order 
of  Pius  VI.  Its  construction  is  very 
peculiar.  The  bridge,  properly  speak- 
ing, sptins  the  ravine  by  a  single  arch 
at  the  height  of  1 70  ft.  above  the  tor- 
rent ;  above  this  arch  the  engineer  has 
constructed  a  cylindrical  aperture  65  ft. 
in  diameter,  to  support  the  causeway 
on  a  level  with  the  road  on  either  side, 
the  height  of  which  over  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine  is  230  ft. :  hence  the  name 
given  to  the  bridge. 

[A  road  strikes  oflT  from  Schi- 
eggia across  the  mountains  to  Gubbio, 
8  m.,  by  Padule  Branca  and  San 
Pelegrino,  whence  another  of  13  m. 
by  S.  Marco  falls  into  the  present 
route  at  S.  Facondino,  near  Gualdo 
I'adino,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  the  traveller  desirous  of  visit- 
ing Gubbio  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  this 
detoar  will  add  but  4  m.  to  his  jour- 
ney. For  a  description  of  Gubbio,  and 
of  the  roads  leading  from  it  to  Peru- 
gia and  Citta  di  Castello,  see  Rte.  93. 
Schieggia  to  Sassoferrato  13  m.] 

E.  of  La  Schieggia,  and  about  mid- 
way between  it  and  the  Scatino,  is  an 
interesting  classical  locality,  recording, 
in  the  modern  name  of  Sentina,  the  site 
of  ancient  Sentinum,  celebrated  for  the 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Gauls  and 
Samnites,  B.C.  296,  in  which  the 
younger  Decius  devoted  himself  for 
his  country. 

The  road  from  La  Schieggia  to  Sigillo 
runs  along  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Chiascio,  a  depression  in  the  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  whose  lofty  range  here 
appears  to  separate  into  2  portions.  J3e- 
tween  Costacciaro  and  Sigillo  we  leave 
the  Province  of  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  and 
enter  that  of  Umbria. 

1  SigillOf  the  ancient  Ilehilhim,  a 
station  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  ano- 
ther Umbrian  city,  now  reduced  to  a 
mouDilam  "s'^&s^  o^  \^QQ  souls.    In  the 
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middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  depen- 
dencies of  Perugia,  and  was  strongly 
fortified;  some  portions  of  its  walls 
and  castle  still  remain.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  2  bridges  attributed 
to  Fiaminius,  and  the  pavement  of 
the  ancient  road  may  still  be  traced. 
In  the  mountains  near  Sigillo  is  a  re- 
markable cavern,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  explored:  it  is  only  to  be 
Altered  by  means  of  a  rope.  The  gal- 
leries in  it  are  filled  with  stalactites ; 
the  4th  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  1  m. 
in  length,  terminating  in  a  deep  lake. 
The  floor  of  this  cavern,  we  believe, 
has  never  been  broken ;  and  it  would 
be  interesting  if  some  resident  geologist 
would  explore  it  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  the  bones  of  extinct  ani- 
mals. 

A  road  (12  m.)  branches  off  to  Fahri- 
ano,  an  important  town.  S.  Pellegrino, 
the  point  where  the  road  from  Gubbio, 
13  m.,  falls  into  the  Flaminian  Way,  is 
passed  2  m.  before  arriving  at 

1  Gualdo  Tadino, 

1  Nocera, 

1  FoLioNo  (itte.  107).  Hotel  de  la 
Poste. 


\ 


ROUTE  90. 

FANO  TO  URBINO,  BY  FOSSOMBRONE. 

28  m. 

The  road  follows  the  Flaminian  Way, 
described  in  the  preceding  route,  as  far 
as  Fossombrone.  A  diligence  daily  to 
Fossombrone  and  Urbino. 

1  Calcinelli. 

1  Fossombrone. 

From  the  point  where  the  Foligno 
road  crosses  the  Metauro  to  strike  into 
the  Passo  del  Fttrlo,  the  road  to  Urbino 
begins  to  ascend.  It  soon  loses  the  rich 
character  of  cultivation  so  remarkable 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Metauro, 
and  forming  so  strong  a  contrast  with 
the  bare  and  barren  hills  by  which  Ur- 
bino is  surrounded.  As  we  approach 
the  city  the  line  ducal  palace  on  the  rt. 
of  the  entrance  gate,  and  the  old 
castle  or  citadel  on  the  hill  opposite, 
are  conspicuous  objects.  About  half 
way,  at  S.  Andrea,  the  road  leaves  the 
valley  of  the  Metauro  on  the  1.,  and  a 
very  steep  ascent  of  5  m.  brings  us  to 

Urbino,  13  m.  from  Fossombrone. 
{Frm,  Alberco  Beale,  a  very  tolerable 
hotel,  not  dear,  wine  excellent,  July, 
1863—^.  B.)  This  interesting  city, 
the  birthplace  of  Raphael,  and  the 
seat  of  an  hereditary  sovereignty  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  15th  century,  is 
situated  on  an  isolated  hill  in  the  midst 
of  bleak  and  desolate  mountains ;  it 
has  more  the  aspect  of  a  feudal  fortress 
than  of  an  archiepiscopal  city.  The 
cit^,  with  its  A^pendencies,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  5555  inhftb. 

The  little  "State  ^  Urbino  was  ac- 
quired by  the  house  of  Montefeltro 
towards  the  end  of  the  12Lt.\v  q.^k^^^j  ,>Vss!X 
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ing  ainler  Ihe  encouragemt'it  of  Fc 
rigo  and  his  Euccessnr  Guid'  Ubaldo. 
These  remarkable  men  coiiTerted  Ihu 
palace  into  an  ncjidemy,  aad  cliatiged 
Bchoo!  oC  militarj  tactics  into  one  ( 
refiuenient  and  (asle.  The  impulse  thus 
given  to  Ihe  literature  and  arts  of  tin 
period  is  best  proved  by  the  illustrion 
names  associsted  with  the  history  of 
tlieir  court,  and  bj  (be  taoC  thai  Urbino 
under  tfaelrsway  exercised  coasidersblc 
influence  on  the  larger  states  of  Italy. 
It  is  remtLrkaUe  that  the  Pcntapotis 
■wte  celebrated  at  the  same  period  tor  3 
brilliant  CQurlB— thatof  SifTismund  Ma- 
laleataatBLmini.ofAleBBandroSforaaal 
Pesaro,  and  of  Federigo  di  Montefeltro 
at  Urbioo.  The  court  of  Urbino  6ur 
passed  the  other  two  In  its  inflnenceauc 
cbaracler.  Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  Ih< 
founder  of  its  greatness,  who  in  early  life 
was  thecflunsellerandministerof^ale- 
axzo  Mslatesta,  bore  a  oonspicnons  part 
in  the  political  events  that  agitata 
Italy  durino;  tlie  13th  ctnturf.  He 
vas  one  of  the  commanders  of  l)ie 
Milanese  army  at  the  battle  of  S.  Fla- 
Tiano,inliBO,  In  UBT  he  was  general 
of  the  army  of  Florence,  and  fought 
ihe  battle  of  Moliuella  with  Barto- 
lommeo  Coleoni.  He  defeated  the 
army  of  Pan!  II.  at  Rimini  in  U(i9 ; 
in  1473  he  redooed  Vollerra,  a  years 
afterwards  (1474)  he  married  his 
dangbter  Giovanna  to  Giovanui  della 
Hovere,  brother  of  Julius  1!.,  and  was 
created  Duke  of  Urbiao  in  the  Bame 
fear  by  that  pontiff',  In  14SS,  in  spite 
of  his  great  age,  he  was  appointed  ge- 
neral ot  the  league  between  the  Church 
and  its  allies  against  Ferrara ;  hut  he 
died  Sept.  10th  in  that  year,  on  the  same 
day  as  hissnn-in-law  Roberta  Malatesta, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Guid' 
Ubaldo  1. 

The  military  character  of  Federigo 
may  suffice  to  show  what  an  in>porlant 
part  be  played  in  the  drama  of  Italian 
politics  during  the  I51h  century.  In 
the  more  pleasing  character  of  an  en- 
COumger  of  learning,  the  name  of  Itnln 
Atent  bellowed  upon  Urbino  in  his 
trme  is  perhaps  tiie  best  evidence  of 
iJ»  merita.     SismoDdi  calls  him  the 


MecienBs  of  the  fine  arts ;  his  exploits 
and  virtues  are  celebrated  by  Giovanni 
&mti,  the  father  of  Raphael,  iu  a  MS. 
poem,  now  preserved  in  the  Vati- 
can; but  his  highest  enlogium  is  no 
doubt  to  be  fcand  in  the  unanimous 
ipect  and  praise  in  which 
i  have  delighted  to  de- 
scribe his  eapllsl  as  the  seal  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts.    His  wife,  Bat- 


la  Sfori 


her  husband:  her  character  esercised 
I  important  influence  in  forming  the 
ind  of  her  snn  Guid'  Ubaldo;  her 
rtoes  are  recorded  in  glowing  co- 
unt by  Bemario  Tasso, 
Guid'  Ubaldo  I.,  by  his  liberal  pa- 
nnage and  by  his  own  intellectual 

an  hia  father  to  raise  the  character 
of  Urbino  aa  a  school  of  art  and  taste, 
wife,  Eli zabetta  Gonzaga,  was  cele- 
ted  no  less  for  her  beauty  than  for 
high  mental  accomplishments  and 
lestio     virtues:    the    '  Corlegiano' 
Castiglione  may  be  taken  as  a  re- 
cord of  the  refinement  for  which  Ur- 
ider  her  auspices  wa»  remarkable. 
Sir  C.  KaBtlake,  in  an  able  article  in  the 
'  "   arterly  Review,"   No.  181,  On  Pas- 
nt's  Life  of  Raphael,  obeerves  that 
Perhaps  no  praises  ever  bestowed 
romao  can  be  compared,  botli  for 
eloquence    and  sincerity,  with    those 
contained    in  Bembo's    little   volume 
(De     Guido     Ubaldo,     &c.,    RomtB, 
'548),  composed,  as  the  writer  tells 
IS,  when    (he  duchess  had  lost  her 
beauty  tiirough    sorrow   and    misfor- 
tune.   That  Tier  feme  was  long    re- 
membered iu  England  we  can  hanlly 
doubt;     and    not    improbably    Shak- 
speare  may  have  taken  from  Bembo's 
ortraiturc  a   hint    for  his    Miranda, 
■  g.:— 


In  14il7,  Guid'  Ubaldo,  command- 
ig  the  papal  forces,  was  defeated  at 
Soriano  by  Viidlozio  Vitelli,  lord  of 
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Citta  di  Castello,  and  made  prisoner. 
Alexander  VI.  was  not  ashamed  to 
make  him  pay  40,000  dncats  for  his 
ransom,  idthough  he  had  lost  his  li- 
berty in  the  papal  cause ;  a  sum  which 
was  raised  partly  by  the  contributions 
of  his  subjects,  and  partly  by  his 
duchess,  who  sold  her  jewels  for  the 
purpose.  The  treachery  of  Caesar 
Borgia,  after  these  reverses  with  the 
Vitelli,  drove  the  duke  from  his  capi- 
tal to  take  refuge  in  the  north  of 
Italy;  but  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
VI.  the  citizens  rose,  expelled  the 
partisans  of  Borgia,  and  brought  back 
Guid'  Ubaldo  in  triumph.  The  ele- 
vation of  his  kinsman  Julius  II.  to  the 
papal  throne  confirmed  this  restoration, 
and  again  established  the  duke  in  his 
possessions.  In  1506  this  celebrated 
pontiff,  with  22  cardinals  and  a  nu- 
merous suite,  passed  3  days  at  Urbino 
on  his  way  to  Bc^ogna.  During  this 
stay  he  is  said  to  have  first  become 
acquainted  with  Raphael. 

Duke  Guid'  Ubaldo  and  his  duchess 
were  weU  known  in  England^  the  duke 
was  created  a  knight  of  the  garter  by 
Henry  VII.,  and  Castiglione  repaired 
to  London  as  his  proxy  at  the  ceremony 
of  installation.  In  return  for  this  dis- 
tinction, Guid'  Ubaldo  sent  the  king 
the  picture  of  St.  George  and  the  Dra- 
gon, painted  by  Raphael  expressly  for 
the  occasion,  and  now  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  Hermitage  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

In  1508  Francesco  Maria  della  Ro- 
vere,  nephew  of  the  pope,  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom  of  Urbino  on  the  death 
of  Guid*  Ubaldo ;  and  to  his  influence 
and  recommendation  the  employment 
of  Raphael  at  the  Vatican  is  attributed 
by  some  of  his  biographers.  Fran- 
cesco Maria,  like  his  predecessors,  ac- 
quired laurels  in  the  field  no  less 
than  in  the  retirement  of  his  polished 
court.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
commanders  of  the  papal  army  at  the 
siege  of  Mirandola,  where,  among  the 
4ilite  of  the  gallant  captains  of  France, 
he  was  brought  into  opposition  with  the 
**  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche." 
But  in  the  subsequent  campaign  of  the 
«ame  year  he  sustuned  a  signal  defeat 


at  the  memorable  battle  of  Casalec- 
chio,  May  21,  151 1  (see  Rte.  63>  This 
battle,  as  already  mentioned,  was  fol« 
lowed  by  the  loss  of  Bologna ;  and  so 
convinced  was  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
that  the  panic  which  produced  it  was 
caused  by  the  treachery  of  Alidosi,  the 
cardinal  legate,  who  had  gone  to  Ra* 
venna  to  justify  his  conduct  to  Julius 
II.,  that,  when  he  met  him  in  that  city 
returning  from  his  interview  with  the 
pope,  surrounded  by  his  guard  and  by 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  hi« 
station,  the  duke,  unabie  to  subdue  his 
passion,  rushed  among  the  «rowd  and 
stabbed  the  legate  to  the  heart,  in  the 
presence  of  his  soldiers. 

The  house  of  La  Rovere  and  the  in- 
dependence of  Urbino,  however,  were 
not  destined  to  survive  the  fate  of  other 
princes  and  states  swallowed  up  in 
succession  by  the  grasping  power  of 
the  Church :  and  in  Iktle  more  than  a 
century  both  had  become  extinct.  In 
1538  Francesco  Maria  was  succeeded 
by  Guid*-  Ubaldo  II.,  and  in  1574 
Francesco  Maria  II.  ascended  a  throne 
which  he  was  incapable  of  retaining. 
In  1626  this  last  duke  of  Urbino, 
childless  and  old,  and  unable  to  cope 
with  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Urban 
VIII. ,  and  abdicated  in  favour  of  the 
Church.  The  latter  period  of  the  duchy 
presents  few  circumstances  to  arrest 
our  attention,  and  the  mind  naturally 
recurs  to  the  influence  of  the  patronage 
bestowed  on  art  and  literature  by  Fe- 
derigo  and  Guid*  Ubaldo.  The  collec- 
tions of  ancient  and  modem  art  with 
which  their  palace  was  enriched,  and 
the  distinguished  society  brought  toge- 
ther at  their  court,  must  have  had  an 
important  effect  on  the  early  genius  of 
Raphael ;  and  his  connexion  with  the 
court  no  doubt  provided  him  with 
powerful  friends,  whose  influence  was 
subsequently  available  at  Rome  and 
Florence.  Raphael  spent  his  early 
years,  to  the  age  of  21,  between  Ur- 
bino and  Perugia,  and  his  works,  iu 
many  instances,  bear  evidence  of  those 
precepts  of  taste  which  guided  the  so- 
cial and  domestic  habits  of  the  court 
of  Mout&MXxo,  %&  Y»^'^^'^^'^^  ^^  "^^^^ 
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' Cortegiano.'     "The   reaources   ond 
renowu   of  this   little  diiki-dom,    iiti- 

KOTod  nod  upheld  by  Federigo  d& 
ontefeltni,  remHined  ultimalely  un- 
impaired in  the  bands  of  bit 
Giiid'  Cbaldoj  (he  stale,  in  : 


I  the  field,  by  hereditary  so*e- 
reignB,  before  Florence  had  learned  to 
yield  even  to  temporary  sway.  I'hut  s 
TuECon  writer  on  artehould  be  silent  on 
the  past  glories  of  a  ueiEbb<iuring  slate 
is  quite  nutnrai;  but  it  seems  auac- 
onuntable  that  so  many  biographers  in 
foUowiDg  Vasari  should  have  over- 
looked use  remarkable  circumslancts 
by  which  Raphael  was  surrounded  in 
his  youth — circamstances  which  must 
not  only  have  hail  an  inilueiice  on  his 
taste,  but  which  brought  bim  in  contact 
with  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  Hge, 
many  of  whom  afterwards  served  him, 
at  least  with  tlie  communication  of  their 
learning,  whan  he  was  employed  at  the 
conn  of  Uoiae."—Eaillake,  Quart,  lln. 

It  is,  howBTer,  remarkable,  (hat 
althoiieh  Uapha^l  i«  known  to  have 
painted  sevetal  pictures  at  his  native 
place,  none  now  remain  tlicre ;  and 
the  specimens  shown  as  the  productions 
of  his  boyish  days  are  certatoly  not 
authentic.  Raphael  was  bom  at  Urbino 
on  the  Gth  April  (Good  Friday),  1483. 
Among  ttie  otlier  remarkable  men  to 
whom  it  gave  bii^h  may  be  mentioned 
Baroccio  the  painter;  Timoleo  dtlla 
Vite,  the  pupil  of  Raphael ;  Polydore 
Vergil,  celtbrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  as  the  last  collector  of  the 
Peter-pence  in  England;  and  Clement 
XI.,  the  founder  of  the  princelv  family 
of  AUiani.  For  an  Inquiry  mlo  the 
influence  of  the  court  of  Urbino  on  the 
early  genius  of  Raphael,  the  reader  is 
referral  to  the  very  interesting  article 
already  quoted  on  Possavant's  Life  of 
Baphael,  in  the  Qaarierlj/  Snu'cii. 

Urbino,  independently  of  its  histo- 
rical and  artistic  associations,  still  con- 
tains much  to  interest  the  traveller. 

The   S'lcal   Palaee   bnilt  by  Fede- 

/■(eu   di    Monlofeltro,    from    the    de- 

sigaa   of  Lociaao    7.auniDr>a,   which 

•ras  reputed  at  the  lime  gf  ils  erec- 


tion to  be  the  finest  edifice  of  its  kind 
which  Italy  had  then  seeu,  is  still,  in 
many  respects,  withoat  a  rival  as  a 
specimen  of  the  Binq<iecentti  style.  The 
imitation  of  the  antic|ne  for  whieb  Ihb 
st^le  is  remarkable  is  here  combined 
with  lightness  of  proportions  ttnd  niAtr 
aeis  of  decoration.  On  the  fine  stair- 
case  is  the  statue  of  F.  di  Montefeltixi, 
in  an  elegantly  adorned  niche.  The 
doors,  windows,  cornices,  pilaslerg, 
and  chimney-pieces  are  covered  with 
arabesque  carvings  of  fi>liage,  trophies. 


*l 


Giorgio  of  Siena,  assisted  b^  Ambrogio 
Baroccio,  ancestor  of  the  pamtar,  whose 
execution  of  the  arehitectaral  fbliageis 
praised  by  Giovanni  Santi  in  the  poem 
to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
The  great  entrance-hall  has  2  fine  fire- 
places with  rich  sculptures,  the  ground, 
angels,  and  omamuuts  picked  out  with 
gold.  The  saloons  and  other  apart- 
ments are  well  proportioned  and  hand^ 
some,  although  the  frescoes  with  which 
many  of  them  were  painted  have  disap- 
peared. The  room  adjoining  the  library 
was  decorated  with  portraits  represent- 
ing the  celebrated  men  of  all  ages;. 
The  inlaid  ornaments  in  wood  or  taraa 
of  the  panelling  were  by  Maestro  Gia- 
como  of  Florence.  In  one  of  the  saloons 
may  still  be  seen  a  piece  of  tapestry 
worked  in  l.^SO,  representing  the  duka 
and  his  party  on  a  hawking  excursion. 
The  chamber  called  il  G'lhinetto  di  Git- 
aiiau  was  inhabited  by  our  Pretender. 
I'he  galli-ries    have   a  valuable 


inptioi 


well 


■ly  Christian,  found  chiefly  in 
neighbourhood  of  the  city — but  only 
the  wreck  of  the  large  collection  of 
bronze  and  marble  sculptures  which 
Castiglione  has  described,  and  which  it 
is  supposed  were  transi'erred  to  the 
Vatican,  where  the  ducal  libraiy  was 

TKc  Fortifictiom.  also  considered  good 
specimens  of  the  military  architecture 
of  the  period,  were  designed  by  Fjaii- 
cesco  di  Giorgio  of  Siena. 
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tnartjrdom  of  S.  Sebastian;  and  the 
other  the  Last  Supper,  a  work  re- 
markable for  its  richness  of  composition 
and  c<douring.  The  small  pictures  of 
the  Apostles,  of  which  6  are  lost,  in 
the  sacristy,  although  attributed  to 
Pietro  delta  Francesca,  are  more  pro- 
bably by  Raffaele  del  Borgo,  There  is 
also  in  the  sacristy  a  small  picture  of 
the  Flagellation  before  Pilate,  on  panel, 
by  Pietro  delta  Francesca,  signed ;  it  is 
sadly  injured,  and  represents  the  Fla- 
gellation, with  the  portraits  of  Duke 
Odd'  Antonio,  and  his  ministers  Man- 
fredo  and  Tomasso  of  Rimini ;  its  archi- 
tectural details  are  very  fine.  Amongst 
the  other  paintings  in  the  duomo 
worthy  of  notice  are  an  altarpiece  by 
Tiinoteo  detle  Vite,  representing  St. 
Martin  and  St.  Thomas-k-Heckett,  with 
the  portrait  of  Duke  Guidubaldo, — the 
landscape  of  the  environs- of  Manttia  is 
very  good:  a  Magdalen  attributed  to 
Ouvdo,  &c.  The  sacristy  also  contains 
one  of  the  best  coUections  of  ch.  plate 
and  vestments  which  Italy  retained 
after  the  French  invasion.  It  was 
almost  entirely  the  gift  of  the  Cardinal 
Annibale  Albani,  to  whom,  more  than 
to  any  other,  Urbino  is  indebted  for 
its  modern  prosperity.  In  the  choir  is 
a  curious  bronze  eagle,  which  formerly 
held  the  celebrated  Polyglot  Bible  of 
the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  now  in  the 
libraiy  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  Oratorio 
delta  Grotta,  beneath  the  cathedral,  is  a 
Pietk  attributed  to  Qiac,  Bologna^  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  the  last  Duke,  Fran- 
cesco Maria,  for  his  mausoleum,  but 
used  for  that  of  his  son  Federigo :  it  is 
a  very  fine  work. 

The  Ch,  of  8,  Francesco  has  a  very 
interesting  picture  by  Oiwnnni  Santi, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  S.  Sebastian,  S.  Je- 
rome, and  S.  Francis  in  adoration.  It 
was  long  supposed  that  the  painter  had 
introduced  into  this  picture  portraits  of 
himself,  his  wife,  and  their  child  the 
infant  Raphael;  but  it  is  now  known 
that  the  3  kneeling  figures  represent 
members  of  the  Buffi  family,  at  whose 
expense  the  picture  was  painted.  There 
are  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir  two 
MBsUer  pieture§  by  Titnoteo  detle  Ftte,  \ 


representing  S.  Rocco,  and  Tobias  and 
the  Angel ;  behind  die  high  altar  a 
picture  by  Baroccio  ;  and  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Sacrament  some  elegant  carvings 
on  stone  by  B,  Centigatti  of  Urbino. 
Amongst  the  several  tombs  in  the 
ancient  cloisters  annexed  to  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Francesco,  those  of  Odd*  An- 
tonio, first  Duke  of  Urbino ;  that  near 
it  of  Antonio  II.,  father  of  Guid*  An- 
tonio ;  of  Ugolino  Bandi ;  of  Nicajo,  a 
celebrated  physician ;  and  of  Agostino 
Santucci,  1478, — ^are  the  most  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  Ch,  of  S.  Francesco  di  Pacta  con- 
tains 2  works  by  Titian ^  one  the  Re- 
surrection, the  other  the  Last  Supper; 
and  the  Ch,  of  S.  Sebastiano  a  picture 
of  the  patron  saint,  by  Giovanni  Santi, 
much  restored. 

The  sacristy  of  S,  Giuseppe  has  a  fine 
Madonna  by  Timoteo  delta  Vite ;  and  in 
the  oratorio  a  copy  of  Raphael's  Spo- 
salizio  by  Andrea  Urhani, 

The  oratory  of  the  Confratemita  di 
S,  Giovanni  is  covered  with  paintings 
by  Lorenzo  da  S,  Severino  and  his  bro- 
ther Jacopo,  followers  of  the  school  of 
Giotto,  representing  histories  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  bearing 
the  dute  1410  to  1418,  and  possessing 
great  interest  as  studies  of  the  costumes 
of  the  early  part  of  the  1 6th  century ; 
and  in  the  sacristy  a  standard  painted 
on  both  sides,  attributed  to  the  same 
artists.  The  Crucifixion,  covering  the 
entire  wall  behind  the  altar,  although 
injured  by  neglect,  is  full  of  expression. 

The  Ch,  of  Sta,  Chiara  has  in  the 
sacristy  a  painting  by  Giorgio  Andreoli^ 
onc«  believed  to  be  by  Bramante ; 
it  represents  a  circular  architectural 
building  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  like 
that  in  the  Sposalizio  and  other  pictures 
of  Raphael  and  Perugino.  The  mms  of 
the  Sta.  Chiara  convent  have  2  pictures 
erroneously  attributed  to  Raphael ;  one 
of  them,  by  Raffaelino  delGarbo^  bears 
these  inscriptions  on  the  back :  "  Rafiaele 
Sante,"  and  *'  Fu  compra  di  Isabella  da 
Gobio,  madre  di  Raffaelo  Sante  di  Ur- 
bino, 14—." 

The  Ch,  of  Sta,  Agata  has  an  old 
picture  of  the  Last  Sui^i^v^b^  J>&&\>sa 
van  Ghent,  ^MV^  Q^N«BL^>i«2«^^'Wi^^^ 
dated\4:14.   Vii  ^tfc\s(w^^ME^^ssy^^^^^ 
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introduced  Federigo  di  Mont^eltro 
with  2  attendants,  one  of  whom  is 
supposed  to  be  the  painter  himself,  and 
the  other  the  Venetian  Caterino  Zeno, 
then  residing  as  Persian  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Urbino. 

The  Capuchin  Convent^  situated  a 
little  beyond  the  walls,  contuns  one  of 
the  best  works  of  Barocsia^  St.  Francis 
in  ecstacy. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Domenico  has  a  hand- 
some entrance,  with  a  lunette  by  one 
of  the  La  Sobhiasy  much  injured. 

The  Ch,  of  8.  Francesco  has  in  the 
Buffi  chapel  a  Madonna  in  a  circular 
niche,  with  the  Almighty  abore  and 
4  Saints,  by  Giecanni  Sa?iti. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Bernardino,  about  a 
m.  from  the  town,  contains  the  tombs 
of  Dukes  Federigo  III.  and  Guid* 
Ubaldo  I.  The  sacristy  has  13  painted 
panels,  once  forming  an  Ancona,  by  An- 
tonio di  Ferrieriy  signed,  and  dated  1435 ; 
and  a  Dead  Christ  between  two  Angels, 
by  Giov.  Santi.  The  painting  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  portrait  of 
Federigo  di  Montefeltro,  now  in  the 
gallenr  of  the  Brera  at  Milan,  and  by 
Fra  Camevali,  was  formerly  over  the 
high  altar  here. 

There  were  formerly  many  good 
collections  of  Umbrian  majolica  at 
Urbino,  but  the  strange  mania  which 
now  reigns  beyond  the  Alps  for  that 
kind  of  pottery,  and  the  consequent 
exorbitant  prices  fw  which  it  sells,  has 
induced  most  of  the  families  to  convert 
their  plates  into  money. 

The  House  of  Raphael^  in  which  he 
was  bom,  will  not  ^il  to  command  the 
respect  and  veneration  of  the  traveller. 
An  inscription  over  the  door  records 
the  event  in  the  following  terms  :^ — 

nunquah  moriturus 

eziguis  hisce  in  iedibus 

eximius  ille  pictor 

Raphaei.  Natus  est, 

Oct.  Id.  Aprius.  an.  m.cd.xxciii. 

VeNERARE  IQITCR  H08PE8 

nohen  et  oenium  loci. 

Ne  Mirere, 
tudit  in  humanis  divina  potentia 

REBUS, 
KT  8JEPE  JN  PABVJ8  CLAUDERE  MAGNA 


On  one  of  its  walls  is  a  Madonna  and 
sleeping  Child,  long  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  great  painter's  boyish  attempts ; 
but  it  is  now  known  to  be  by  his  fa- 
ther  Giovanni  Santi.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  the  originals  of  this  pic- 
ture, now  much  injured  by  repainting, 
were  Magia  Ciarla  and  her  infant  son 
Raphael. 

The  Theatre,  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  decorations  by  Girolamo  Genga,  is 
also  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the 
first  Italian  comedy  was  represented, 
the  *•  Calandria'  of  Cardinal  Bibiena. 

In  the  16th  century  Urbino  was 
famous  for  its  manufactory  of  earthen- 
ware, perfected  in  1538,  under  Orazio 
Fontana.  Giorgio  Andreoli  is  said  to 
have  introduced  it  into  Gubbio  from 
this  city  in  14d8.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  under  Clement  XI., 
and  his  successor  Innocent  XIII.,  Ur- 
bino had  a  reputation  for  its  mano- 
factories  of  pins,  needles,  and  fire- 
arms: its  extensive  pin  manu&ctory, 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Albani 
family,  still  gives  employment  to  hun- 
dreds, and  supplies  nearly  all  the  Centro- 
Italian  States. 

The  bishopric  of  Urbino  dates  from 
A.D.  313,S.  Evandus  having  been  the  Ist 
bishop;  it  was  created  an  archbishopric 
by  Pius  IV.  in  1663.  The  college 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Scolopie 
Fathers.  Urbino  is  not  without  clas- 
sical associations ;  it  is  the  Urbinnm 
Uortense  of  Pliny ;  here  Valens,  the 
general  of  Vitellius,  was  put  to  death. 

A  diligence  runs  daily  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  rly«  trains  between 
Urbino  and  Pesaro,  23  m.  The  road 
descends  northwards  on  leaving  Urbino, 
and  proceeds  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
torrent  which  flows  from  Urbino  into 
the  Foglia  below  Montecchio.  1 1  passes 
near  to,  on  I.,  Coldazzo  and  Colbordolo, 
and  on  the  rt.  Petriano  and  Serra  di 
Genga. 
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ROUTE  91. 

URBIMO  TO  CITTA  DI  CA8TELLO,  BT  SAN 

GIUSTINO. 

Bom.  Miles. 

Urblno  to  Urbania   .       ...  13 

Urbanfa  to  S.  Angelo  In  Vado       •  7 

I'      S.  Atigelo  to  Mercatello  ...  4 

Mercatello  to  Lamoli       ...  6 

Lamoli  to  Summit  of  the  Pass      .  6 

Summit  to  San  Giustino  ...  10 

8aa  Oiustino  to  Gittii  di  CasteUo  .  6 

52  Bom.  m.  =  48  Eng.  m. 

■  A  diligeDce  runs  once  a  week  between 
Urbino  and  San  Giustino ;  it  leaves 
Urbino  on  Wednesday  at  1  p.m.,  stops 
during  the  night  at  Sant'  Angelo,  and 
arriyes  next  day  at  San  Giustino  at 
10  A.M.,  when  another  sets  out  for 
Citta  di  Castello  and  Perugia.  The 
same  diligence  leaves  San  Giustino  on 
Tuesday  at  1  p.m.,  and  reaches  Urbino 
at  10  A.M.  in  time  for  that  to  the 
Pesaro  stat.  on  the  rly  :  fai'e  17  pauls. 

This  is  a  long  day's  journey  for  a 
vetturino,  by  an  admirable  mountain 
road,  carried  with  great  skill  over  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  here 
called  Alpe  della  Luna,  by  the  Pass  of 
La  Bocca  Trabaria,  and  was  constructed 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Papal  and 
Tuscan  govemments.  It  is  carried 
along  the  Metauro  to  near  its  source. 

The  ascent  becomes  steep  after  leav- 
ing Urbino,  and  oxen  are  required. 
On  approaching  Urbania  it  descends, 
commanding  beautiful  views  of  that 
town  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Metauro. 
The  mountains  which  are  so  conspicu- 
ous between  Urbino  and  Urbania,  and 
which  are  such  remarkable  objects  from 
the  former  city,  are  tlie  Monte  Cucco,. 


whose  height  is  5140  feet  above  the 
sea ;  Monte  Catria,  celebrated  for  the 
convent  of  S.  Albertino,  5586  feet;  and 
Monte  Nerone,  5011  feet.  The  road 
crosses  the  Metauro  on  entering 

Urbania  (13  m.)  (Inn,  Leone  d'Oro, 
very  bad,  dirty,  and  extortionate,  July 
1863— -£r.  H.),  a  small  town  of  202 
souls,  situated  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river,  near  the  site  of  the  Urbi- 
num  Metaurense  of  Pliny.  The  pre- 
sent town  was  built  from  the  ruins  of 
Castel  Ripense  in  the  13th  century,  and 
called  Durante  from  its  founder.  In 
1635  Urban  VIII.  granted  it  the  rank 
of  a  city,  and  changed  its  name  to 
Urbania,  making  it  a  joint  episcopal 
see  with  S.  Angelo  in  Vado.  There  is 
little  to  interest  the  traveller  here.  In 
the  chapel  of  la  Confratemita  of  S. 
Giovanni  Decollato  is  a  Crucifix  by 
Pieiro  da  Rimini,  a  painter  of  1307  ;  in 
the  Sacristy  of  the  Cathedral  a  Ma- 
donna and  Saints  by  Giuliano  da  JH-- 
mini  ( 1307).  In  the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco 
there  is  a  Madonna  by  Baroccio ;  and 
in  the  Confratemita  of  the  Corpus 
Domini  are  some  frescoes  by  Raffaelle  del 
CoUe.  2  m.  distant  is  Stretta,  the  birth- 
place of  Bramaute.  C.  Durante  was, 
after  Urbino,  one  of  the  celebrated 
places  for  the  manufacture  of  Majolica 
ware  in  the  1 6th  centui-y. 

Not  far  from  Urbania,  after  passing 
the  Metauro,  is  Monte  Fiorentino,  In 
the  ch.  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Francis  is 
the  Pianiani  chapel,  with  the  tomb  of 
the  founders,  Oliviero  Pianani  and  his 
wife,  and  a  grand  Madonna  by  Giov, 
Santi,  with  choirs  of  Angels  above, 
four  Saints  on  either  side,  and  the 
kneeling  portrait  of  Oliviero.  One  of 
the  angels  has  been  considered  to  be  a 
portrait  of  the  young  Raphael.  This 
remarkable  work  was  executed,  as  stated 
on  the  inscription,  in  1489. 

The  road,  for  some  distance  now 
nearly  level,  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  Metauro,  crossing  the  river  at  S. 
Giovanni  in  Pietra,  to  S,  Angela  in 
Vado  (7  m.),  a  town  of  3300  Inhab. 
built  upon  the  site  of  Tifernum 
Metaurense.  (fnn:  Locanda  Faggioli, 
a  poor  place,  but  civil  people.")  The 
cathedrvl  S&  dk.«.^vsa.\^\  Vi  '^'v..  '^vSoa^ 
i  the   AieYiWi^^-   '^V^  ^V.  c.S.^\.a.  ^^ 
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ferxna  has  a  picture  by  Fedengo  Zuc' 
cherOf  with  portraits  of  himself  and  his 
family.    This  painter  was  bom  here. 

The  road  proceeds  along  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Metauro  to  Mercatello  (4  m.)^ 
a  dirty  town  of  T200  souls  without  an 
inn,  but  which  the  vetturini  neverthe- 
less frequently  make  their  resting-place, 
Horgo  Pace,  3  m.  farther  on,  is  situated 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Meta  and  Auro,  whose  united 
waters  form  the  Metauro.  From  Borgo. 
Pace  the  road  ascends  along  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Meta  to  Lamoli  (4  m.).  Here  com- 
mences the  ascent  of  the  central  chain  of 
the  Apennines,,  properly  speaking,  and 
oxen  are  required  to  overcome  the  difl&- 
eulty.  The  highest  point  of  the  road, 
called  La  Bocca  Trabaria,  is  3485  EIng. 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
seldom  reached  in  less  than  2^  hours 
from  Lamoli.  The  western  side  of  the 
mountain  is  by  no  means  so  steep  as  the 
eastern;  and  2  hours  more  bring  the 
traveller  to  San  Giustino  (10  m.).  Dur- 
ing the  descent  the  view  over  the  ridi 
vale  of  the  Tiber,  with  Cittk  di  Castello 
and  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  is  very  fine. 
The  road  is  carried  down  the  mountain, 
as  on  the  ascent,  in  a  masterly  manner, 
by  series  of  well -contrived  zigzags,  and 
is  in  excellent  order.  At  the  foot  of 
the  descent  we  arrive  at 

San  Giustino  (10  m.),  formerly  a  place 
of  some  strength.  It  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  manufactory  of  straw  hats, 
which  are  said  to  rival  those  of  the  Val 
d'Amo.  The  only  object  of  interest 
in  the  town  is  the  Palazzo  Buffalini, 
some  of  the  apartments  in  which  were 
I>8]nted  by  J)oceno, 

From  San  Giustino  2  roads  branch 
ofiT;  that  to  the  N.  leading  into  Tus- 
cany by  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  Arezzo 
(Rte.  92),  and  that  to  the  S.  to 
Citt^  di  Castello  and  Perugia.  The 
road  fi'om  San  Giustino  to  Cittlt  di  Cas- 
tello passes  over  a  portion  of  the  highly 
cultivated  valley  of  the  Tiber,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  continued 
vineyard. 

Citta  ni  Castello  (6  m.)  {Iwm: 

the  Locanda  del  Leone  d'Oro  k>ok8 

ciean  aad  tolerable: — La  CaniKmiera, 


in  a  part  of  one  of  the  Titelli  palaces ; 
very  decent  Italian  hotel,  very  mode* 
rate  charges,  July,  1^63 — H.  i2.)  This 
interesting  little  city  of  6091  souls  is 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tiber.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Ti- 
femum  Tiberinum,  celebrated  by  Pliny 
the  younger,  who  was  chosen  at  an 
early  age  to  be  its  patron.  Tifemum 
was  one  of  the  towns  destroyed  by 
Totila ;  the  present  city  rose  from  its 
ruins  under  the  auspices  of  S.  Floridus, 
its  patron  saint.  In  the  15th  century 
Citt&  di  Castello  was  governed  by  the 
Vitelli  family.  Vitellozzo  Vitelli  was 
the  conqueror  of  the  duke  of  Urbino  at 
Soriano,  and  he  subsequently  became 
one  of  the  victims  of  Caisar  Borgia  at 
the  infamous  massacre  of  Sinigallia. 
Giovanni  Vitelli  signalised  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Mirandola  under  Julius  II., 
and  indeed  there  are  few  members  of 
the  family  who  do  not  figure  in 
the  political  transactions  of  Uie  15th 
and  16th  centuries.  The  Vitelli  had 
also  the  honour  of  being  among  the 
earliest  patrons  of  JRaphaely  who  became 
a  resident  at  the  court  of  Vitellozzo, 
Some  of  his  earliest  works  were  painted 
here,  and  were  preserved  in  the  churches 
and  private  galleries  for  which  they 
were  executed,  until  dispersed  during 
the  political  changes  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.  Tlie  well-known  Sjpo- 
salizioy  or  marriage  of  the  Virgin,  now 
in  the  Brera  gallery,  was  formerly  in  the 
ch.  of  S.  Francesco.  The  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  contained  the  Coronation  of  St.  iVi-t 
chola»  of  Toientino,  the  first  work  which 
Raphael,  at  the  age  of  17,  m  1500, 
painted  in  tiie  town:  it  was  mudi 
damaged,  and  sold  to  Pius  VI.  The 
upper  portion  of  it,  representing  the 
Almighty,  which  had  been  separated 
from  the  rest,  was  placed  in  the  Vati- 
can f  it  has  disappeared,  and  can  no 
longer  be  traced.  The  chapel  of  the 
Gavari  family  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico 
contained  the  well-known  picture  of  the 
Crueijlxion,  which  was  for  some  time 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
gallery  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  Lord  Ward,  It  was 
sold  by  the  representatives  of  the  family 
for  wViom  \t  was  ^inted,  in  1809.  The 
Adoration  of  tke  Mogx^Tift^  Hs^^Jaa'^'^va, 
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Mttsenm,  and  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  Vatican,  are  also  believed 
to  have, been  painted  during  Raphael's 
residence  in  Cittk  di  Castello.  In  spite 
of  these  losses,  it  will  presently  be  seen 
that  the  city  still  retains  2  small  pictures 
by  this  great  master,  besides  the  works 
of  other  painters. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Flo- 
ridus,  a  native  of  the  city,  appears, 
on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  in- 
scription,  to  occupy  the  site  of  an 
earlier  Christian  edifice  constructed  on 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Felicitas, 
erected  by  Pliny  the  Younger.  The 
present  ch.  was  built  in  1503  as  it 
now  appears,  from  the  designs,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  of  Bramante,  and 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  citizens 
and  the  Vitelli  family.  The  edifice  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  prin- 
cipal facade,  like  so  many  others  in 
Italian  churches,  was  never  com- 
pleted. The  rich  Gothic  doorway, 
which  belonged  to  the  older  ch.,  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  beautiful  and 
elaborate  carving.  It  has  a  pointed 
arch  and  a  transom ;  on  each  side  are 
4  spiral  columns  with  richly  sculptured 
capitals,  and  every  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  foliage  and  other  ornaments.  The 
bas-reliefs  upon  it  represent  Justice 
and  Mercy;  and  in  the  open  spaces 
between  the  tendrils  of  vines  be- 
tween these  figures  are  various  sub- 
jects, either  typical  or  descriptive  of 
Scripture  history — the  Pelican  feeding 
her  young,  the  Death  of  Abel,  St. 
Amantius,  a  native  saint,  and  his  ser- 
pent, the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation, 
the  Nativity,  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  &c. 

The  interior  contains  a  number  of 
paintings,  chiefly  by  native  artists. 
The  1st  chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  main 
entrance  contains  a  picture  by  Ber- 
nardino Gaglardi,  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Crescentianus,  a  native  of  the  town. 
The  next  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  has  a  copy  of  Raphael's 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour.  The  chapel 
of  the  Aneelo  Custode  contains  the 
Guardian  Angel,  and  the  Virgin  in 
the  clouds  sustained  by  angels,  by 
PacHii,      On    the    tympanum    is   a 


head  of  the  Almighty,  by  Gagh'ardi: 
the  Angel  Raphael,  and  the  boy  To- 
bias, in  this  chapel,  are  by  the  same 
painter.  The  2  pictures  representing 
the  history  of  Tobias  on  the  side 
walls  are  by  Virgilio  Ducci,  a  pupil  of 
Albani.  The  adjoining  chapel,  of  the 
Archangel  Michael,  is  entirely  painted  * 
by  Squazzino,  The  chapel  of  the  As- 
sunzione  di  Maria  Vergine  has  a  pic- 
ture of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  by  Sero^ 
dine.  The  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Soccorso  contains  a  large  painting 
of  the  Virgin  and  several  saints,  said 
to  have  been  painted  by  Gagliardi  in 
24  hours.  77ie  Cupola  was  erected  by 
Niccolb  Barbioni,  an  architect  of  this 
town,  and  painted  by  Marco  Bene- 
fial ;  the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  the  fine  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  on  the  vault,  and  the 
paintings  of  the  tribune,  some  repre- 
senting events  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  the  lives  of  S.  Crescentianus 
and  S.  Floridus,  are  among  his  best 
works.  The  intarsia-work  of  the  stalls  of 
the  choir  is  worthy  of  examination ;  the 
designs  for  the  first  6  on  each  side  have 
been  attributed  to  Raphael,  but  they 
were  more  probably  by  Rafifaele  del 
CoUe:  they  represent  subjects  taken 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
while  the  remaining  22  are  illustrative 
of  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  saints 
who  were  natives  of  the  city.  The 
2  singing-galleries  have  good  wood- 
carvings,  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  artists  of  the  stalls  in  the 
choir.  The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment contains  a  large  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  by  Rosso  Fiorentino. 
The  Sacristy  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  riches;  it  now  contains  but  a 
small  portion  of  its  former  treasures. 
In  the  Archivio  of  the  Chapter  is 
preserved  an  ancient  sculptured  altar- 
piece  in  silver,  which  D'Agincourt  has 
figured  and  described.  It  was  presented 
to  the  cathedral  of  this  his  native  town 
by  Celestin  II.  in  the  12th  century ;  the 
sculptures  represent  subjects  from  the 
Life  of  Christ,  the  Nativity,  the  Adora* 
tion  of  the  Magi,  the  Visitation,  &c.  &c. 
It  is  considered  by  D'Asincourt  tA  ^ 
of  the  QcTefitVi  w^o«^,  cvVast  v^Oo»aR^ 
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and  of  OtfDefoctors  to  (he  CBtheilral. 
Tlie  S-ibterraaefm  Chwcl,  is  of  v»sl  size, 
supporled   by   low    and  massive    bui- 

in  one  of  whicli  are  preserved  the  relieJ 
of  8.  Floi'idus. 

The  Ch.  ofS,tn  Fr,incesBo  conlains  in 
the  first  chapel  on  the  rt.  the  Stoning 
of  Stephen,  by  jV.  Circignaai;  the  second 
a  pictare  of  San  Bernardino  di  Siena,  bj 
Tbimnow  Conna,  and  a  nilver  reliquiary 
of  the  ISth  century,  enclosing  Ibe  relics 
of  the  apostle  St,  Andrew;  tbe  third 
has  the  Annunciation,  by  JV.  Cirei- 
gnani ;  the  foiii'th  the  ABaumption  of 
the  Virgin,  wilb  the  apostles  btlow,  a 
good  work  of  R'ifaele  del  Colle.  In 
tbe  adjoining  i^aptil  is  a  fine  picture 
of  the  Conception,  by  Antonio,  the 
son  of  the  elder  Circignani.  On  the 
1.  baud,  the  first  chapel  belonging 
to  the  Vitelli  family  conlaing  the 
CoronatioD  of  the  Virgin,  witb  8L  Ca- 
therine, St.  Jerome,  St.  Nicholns  of 
Toleutino,  and  other  saints,  one  of  tbe 
good  works  of  Fumn'.  In  this  chapel 
are  buried  mauv  nieniberE  of  the  house 
of  Vitetli.  The  stalls  or  seats  art 
in  mtnrai'i'Wiork,  representing  the  life  of 
St.  Pranoia.  In  the  adjoining  chapel 
is  St.  Francis  recciTing  the  Stiyniala, 


Itolihiii,  but  more  probably  to  AgO! 
and  Andrea,  the  broliier  and  nephew  of 
that  artist. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Agoelbto  formerly  con- 
tained the  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas of  Toleutino,  bj;  Raphael ;  the 
Nativity  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Lnca  Signorelli ;  tbe  St.  John  Baptist, 
nf  Pamiegiano;  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  by  N.  Cireigaaui j  and  the 
Ascension,  in  terra-cotta,  by  Luca  della 
Robbia;  but  all  these  fine  works  have 
been  dispersed.  The  present  ch.  lias 
little  interest  beyond  a  mrdern  work 


-?%!■  (^  ^S/a.  Cu/et-imi  has  a  paint- 


ing of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola  pr»y- 
iug,  by  Aiulreii  Carlone,  a  Genoese 
painter.  The  friJsco  of  the  AlQiighty 
over  the  high  altar  is  attributed  to  N. 
Cirdtinimi.  The  *  by  the  side,  illne- 
trative  of  thel.i<e  of  the  Madonna,  are 
by  Ouytiardi.    The   Crucifixion  ia  by 

In  the  Ch.  of  the  Cement  of  Sta.  Ce- 
cilia is  a  fine  altarpiece  by  Zucs 
Signorelli,  representing  the  Virgin  in 
the  heavens  in  tbe  midst  of  saints,  with 
SL  Cecilia  and  others  in  the  foreground. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Domeitico  is  a  large 
Gothic  edifice  with  a  wooden  roof.  Ou 
entering  the  eh.,  the  firsl  attar  on  the 
rt.  has  a  Sposalizio  of  S.  Catherine,  by 
Santi  di  Tito.  Tbe  next  has  a  picture 
of  the  Viwn  and  Child,  with  several 
saints  in  adoration ;  an  ex  tolo  painted 
by  Gregorio  ffu/nni  for  Antonio  Corvini 
of  this  city,  who  was  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  Duke  of  Bnrguudy.  It  is  related 
that,  during  the  liiege  of  souie  town,  he 
was  engaged  in  storming  a  gale  over 
which  was  placed  an  image  of  tbe 
Madonna,  and  that,  bang  seized  with 
remorse,  he  made  imcDds  for  the  out- 
rage by  dedicating  this  chapel  to  her, 
Tbe  altar  of  the  Madonna  del  Hosario 
■was  painted  in  fresco  by  Cristofino 
Gheiardi.  Tbe  Osvari chapel  contained 
the  Crucifixion  by  Raphael,  which  has 
passed  into  Lord  Ward's  gallery.  The 
high  altar  iaimpoung;  it  contains  the 
body  of  the  B.  Murgherita,  a  Dominican 
uun  in  the  14th  century.  On  theother 
side  of  the  eh.  the  Brozzi  chapel  has  a 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  Lsca 
Sy/noi-elti,  painted  la  1496.  In  tbe 
choir  are  a  large  Madonna,  a  remark- 
able work  of  the  I3th  century,  and  an 
Annunciation,  by  the  native  punter 
Jhincesco  da  Cisstello  (1524),  which 
Lanzi  considers  his  best  worii.  The 
GelhiB  Ctoisteri  are  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  paintings  in  the  Innettea  are  prin- 
cipally hy  fi'u/Bi  Ctutellticci,  pupil  of 
Pielra  da  Cortona ;  a  few  are  by  Sqaai. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  is  a 
specimen  of  tlie  Gothic  architecture  of 
the  1.5th  century.  S,  Micheie  Archim- 
geiohas  a.n  altargieoe  by  Raffaele  del 
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throne  between  St.  Sebastian  and  St. 
Michael.  The  Ch.  of  the  Servites  con- 
tains the  grand  painting  of  the  Depo- 
sition by  Raffaele  del  CoUe,  The  gra- 
dino  represents  the  Resurrection,  the 
Saviour  releasing  the  Patriarchs,  and 
his  appearing  to  the  Magdalen.  On 
one  of  the  pedestals  of  the  columns  of 
the  altar  are  miniature  representations 
of  the  Supper  at  Emmaus,  the  other  the 
Saviour  appearing  to  the  Virgin.  Op- 
posite is  the  Annunciation,  the  finest 
work  of  Raffaele  del  Colle  in  the  city. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar  is^the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  by  the  same 
master,  which  has  undergone  some  re- 
storations by  Camuccini. 

The  Confratemitd  of  the  S8.  Triniia 
contains  2  Standanis  painted  by 
Raphael,  classed  among  his  earliest 
works ;  they  were  carried  in  religious 
processions.  On  the  first  is  repre- 
sented the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Al- 
mighty and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
act  of  sustaining  the  Cross,  and  S. 
Sebastian  and  S.  Koch  kneeling  by  its 
side  ;  on  the  other  the  Creation  of 
Eve.  The  style  and  expression  of 
these  paintings  are  still  admirable, 
although  they  have  suffered  much  from 
neglect,  and  perhaps  still  more  from 
recent  attempts  to  restore  them. 

Besides  these  churches,  there  are  some 
works  of  art,  worthy  of  notice  to  a 
traveller  who  has  plenty  of  time  to  dis- 
pose of,  in  the  churches  of  S.  Egidio, 
S.  Giovanni  Decollato  (in  the  Sagres- 
tia  of  which  is  a  standard  said  to  have 
been  painted  by  Pintttricchio),  San  Gio- 
vanni Battista,  San  Pietro,  San  Se- 
bastiano,  and  of  the  Convent  of  Tutti 
Santi. 

The  Hospital  occupies  the  site  of 
one  fbunded  in  1257  by  the  Vitelli. 
Its  chapel  contains  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  Santi  di  Tito. 

The  Palazzo  Comunale  was,  prior  to 
the  13th  century,  the  episcopal  palace ; 
it  is  a  massive  building  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  pointed  windows  and  doors. 
Tne  erand  saloon  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  ancient  Roman  marbles  and  in- 
scriptions found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a  series  of  portraits  in  the 


council-chamber,   representing   native 
celebrities. 

The  Palazzo  Vescovile,  an  ancient 
building,  remodelled,  after  the  earth- 
quake of  1789,  was  formerly  the  Pa- 
lazzo Comunale.  The  adjoming  Bell- 
tower y  called  Torre  del  Vescovo,  of  the  13th 
century,  is  the  only  one  left  of  the  many 
which  this  city  formerly  possessed. 

The  Palazzo  Apostolico,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  delegate,  begun  in  the 
1 4th  century  by  the  lords  of  Pietra- 
mala,  was  considerably  altered  iu  later 
periods.  The  portico  and  Loggie  del 
Grano  were  added  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

The  Vitelli  Palaces  :'-C\t^  di  Cas- 
tello  contains  no  less  than  4  palaces 
which  formerly  belonged  to  that  fainily. 

The  Palazzo  Vitelli  a  8.  Giacomo, 
now  the  property  of  the  Marchese  del 
Monte,  representative  of  the  family, 
was  built  by  Angela  de'  Rossi,  mother 
of  Alessandro  Vitelli,  the  contemporary 
of  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 

Near  the  gate  of  S.  Egidio  is  the 
Palazzo  di  Paolo  Vitelli^  erected  about 
1 540.  It  form^  a  lar^e  quadrangle,  the 
northern  front  looking  out  upon  the 
extensive  gardens  which  once  consti- 
tuted the  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
city.  The  style  and  execution  of  this 
palace  are  equally  magnificent;  the 
grand  staircase  is  wormy  of  a  royal 
palace,  which,  with  its  lofty  vault,  was 
paint«d  by  Cristofero  Gherardi,  better 
known  as  IlDoceno;  the  upper  part  re- 
presents various  mythological  subjects, 
and  the  other  portions  are  covered 
with  grotesque  figures,  quadrupeds,  fish, 
birds,  &c.,  thrown  together  by  the  most 
extravagant  and  capricious  fancy.  The 
saloon  was  decorated  by  Prospero  Fon^ 
tana  with  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  the  family ;  it  has  been  bar- 
barously divided  into  small  chambers, 
to  the  serious  injury  of  the  paintings ; 
indeed  many  of  them  are  entirely 
ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  1789  and 
subsequent  culpable  neglect..  They 
represent  eve;ii\.%  m  -^VvSv  '^^  "NSxjSisaA 
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bj  Malvasia  to  have  been  painted  by 
Prospero  Fontana  in  a  few  weeks.  An- 
other large  saloon  has  a  roof  painted  by 
Doceno  with  mythological  subjects  ;  a 
third  with  subjects  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Another  has  a  rich 
roof  of  gold  and  bas-reliefs  and  grotesque 
figures,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the 
Banquet  of  the  Gods,  supposed  to  be  by 
Prospero  Fontana.  Of  the  Gardens  little 
remains  of  their  former  magnificence. 
The  Loggia  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gardens  has  its  walls  decorated  with 
caryatides,  animals,  birds,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  by  Doceno,  with  a  profusion 
almost  unrivalled ;  here  are  said  to 
be  no  less  than  70  kinds  of  birds  intro- 
duced in  the  composition.  Although 
painted  3  centuries  ago,  and  exposed 
to  the  weather,  the  colours  are  still 
fresh. 

The  Palazzo  di  Alessandro  Vitelli, 
now  belonging  to  the  Bufaliui  family, 
situated  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Fortunato, 
occupies  the  original  site  of  the  first 
house  of  the  fiimily.  It  was  erected  by 
Alessandro  on  the  foundations  of  a 
more  ancient  palace  built  in  1487. 

The  Palazzo  Vitelli  alia  Cannoniera 
was  so  called  from  the  foundry  of  can- 
non which  adjoined  it  when  the  city 
flourished  under  the  sovereignly  of  the 
family.  The  French  seized,  in  1798, 
several  cannon  of  large  calibre  cast 
here  with  the  arms  of  Vitelli,  and  the 
establishment  was  then  suppressed. 
This  palace  was  the  habitation  of  Ki- 
col6,  "  the  Either  of  his  country.*' 

The  Palazzo  Bufalini  is  said  to  have 
been  desig^ned  by  Vignola,  during  his 
mission  for  the  settlement  of  the  boun- 
dary-line between  Rome  and  Tuscany. 
Amongst  other  pictures  in  it  are  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child  of  Simone  da  Pesaro  • 
a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Ricci  attributed 
to  Titian ;  and  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.  John,  to  Andrea  del  Surto, 

The   Palazzo    Mancini,   the    house 

of  the  learned  Cav.  Mancini,  the  his- 

torian  ofhisuative  city,  contains  the  fol- 

JowiDg  good  works : — Owtto,  a  crucifix 

^^f^erea  wjtbminiatarepuntingA^  Zwa 


detla  Rohlna,  a  fragment  of  an  Ascension, 
in  terra-cotta.  Pietro  della  Francesca, 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  S. 
Francis,  S.  Bernardino,  and  other  saints 
in  the  lower  part ;  6  small  pictures 
representing  Saints.  Luca  Signorelli, 
the  Nativity,  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  this  great  artist :  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  St.  Jerome,  S.  Niccolo  di 
Bari,  St.  Sebastian,  and  Sta.  Cristina ; 
this  fine  painting  was  executed  in  1515 
for  the  neighbouring  village  of  Mon- 
tone.  This  picture,  as  well  as  another 
by  the  same  painter,  the  Nativity,  has 
been  much  restored.  Raphael  a  small 
but  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  An- 
nunciation, said  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  gradino  belonging  to  the  "  Cruci- 
fixion*' in  Lord  Ward's  collection. 
Raffaele  del  Colle^  8  small  pictures,  re- 
presenting the  Miracles  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament;  2  other  small  pictures  by 
the  same  hand.-  N.  Circignaniy  a  large 
picture  of  ^e  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents. Vasari,  portrait  of  Cosimo  de* 
Medici.  Annibale  Caracd,  a  boy  and 
cat,  perfect.  In  an  upper  room  is  a 
collection  illustrative  of  the  geology  of 
the  neighbouring  Apennines,  various^^ 
antiquities,  and  a  small  cabinet  of 
medals. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cittia  di 
Castello  is  the  Monte  di  Belvedere, 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Tltsct, 
the  favourite  villa  of  the  younger 
Pliny.  Others  have  concluded,  from 
various  remains,  and  from  traces  of 
Roman  foundations  which  have  been 
discovered  on  the  spot,  that  Palmolara, 
or  Passerino  3  m.  up  the  river,  are 
more  probably  the  sites ;  but  all  are 
agreed  that  it  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Tifemum.  Pliny,  indeed, 
thus  describes  its  situation  :  "  Oppidum 
est  prsediis  nostris  vicinum,  nomine 
Tifemum."  He  says  that,  it  was  placed 
in  an  amphitheatre  of  wooded  moun- 
tains, on  the  slope  of  a  ^  hill  gi*a- 
dually  rising  from  the  plain,  whose 
fertile  meadows  were  watered  by  the 
Tiber;  the  lower  hills  were  clothed 
with  vines  and  shrubs,  and  the  breezes 
from  the  upper  Apennines  purified  the 
air  and  rendered  it  salubrious.  He 
has  left  a  minute  description  of  it  in 
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The  fair  of  C.  di  Castello,  once  much 
resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  has 
now  declined  to  a  second-rate  gathering 
of  proyincial  traders;  it  is  held  from 
the  23rd  to  the  31st  of  August. 


ROUTE  92. 

SAN  GIUSTINO  TO  BORGO  SAN  SEPOLCRO 

AND  AREZZO. 

XTLRS. 

San  GiQstlno  to  Cospija  ...  1 
Cosp^Oa  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  •  1 
Boigo  San  Sepolcro  to  Arezzo        •   24 

26 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
vious route  that,  on  descending  the 
Apennines  from  Urbino  to  Cittk  di 
Castello,  a  road  branches  off  from  San 
Giustino  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  and, 
proceeding  from  thence  into  Tuscany, 
falls  into  the  post-road  from  Rome 
to  Florence  at  Arezzo.  This  will  enable 
travellers  desirous  of  reaching  Florence 
from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  visit 
some  interesting  towns  in  their  way, 
opening  a  tract  of  country  hitherto  but 
little  known  to  tourists. 

1  m.  beyond  San  Giustino  is  Cospnja, 
formerly  the  frontier  stat.  of  Tuscany, 
before  reaching  the  town  of 

1  m.  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  (Inrij  Al- 
bergo  d' Italia,  detto  il  Presciuto ;  very 
tolerable  as  a  countrv  locanda,  rather 
dear,  civil  people — H,  B„  July,  1863), 
formerly  a  fortified  town,  but  nearly 
all  its  towers  were  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  in  1789.  Borgo  San  Sepol- 
cro may  be  called  a  city  of  painters, 
for  few  provincial  towns  in  Italy  have 
produced  so  many.  The  names  of 
Pietro  deUa  Francesca,  Raffaelle  del 
€k)lle,  Santi  di  Tito,  Cristoforo  Ghe- 
tardi,  and  numerous  others  of  less 
note,  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  par- 


tiality of  local  historians,  who  have 
called  it  a  school  of  painting:  Pietro 
delta  Francesca  himself  is  one  of  those  - 
painters  who  form  an  era  in  art.  This 
remarkable  man,  whom  Sir  C.  Eastlake 
(Quart,  Rev,  cxxxi.)  has  described  as 
**  one  of  the  most  accomplished  painters 
of  his  time,"  was  born  about  1398.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  masters  who  suc- 
cessfully treated  the  effects  of  light, 
and  made  his  designs  subservient  to 
principles  of  perspective.  "  Pietro  was 
the  guest  of  Giovanni  Santi  in  Urbino 
in  1469.  His  portraits  of  the  duke 
(then  Count  Federigo)  and  his  consort 
Battista  Sforza,  forming  a  diptych, 
are  now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence.  A 
single  specimen  only  of  his  talents  re- 
mains at  Urbino;  but  in  his  native 
city,  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  many  of  his 
works  are  still  extant.  Lastly,  this 
master  was  skilled  above  all  his  con* 
temporaries  in  perspective  and  geome- 
try. The  most  distinguished  contem- 
porary painters  of  Romagna  and  Um- 
bria  are  said  to  have  studied  under 
Pietro  della  Francesca.  Among  these, 
Melozzo  da  Forli  and  Luca  Signorelli 
confirm  such  a  tradition  by  their  works 
more  than  Pietro  Perugiuo." — Qvar' 
terly  Review,  cxxxi. 

Borgo  San  Sepolcro  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Holy  See,  but  in  1440  Eugenius 
IV.  made  it  over  to  the  Florentines.  It 
was  raised  to  municipal  rank  by  Leo 
X.  in  1515.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
with  bastions  at  the  four  angles,  that 
towards  the  N.E.  forming  the  castle 
or  fortress.  The  principal  street,  run- 
ning from  the  Porta  Fiorentina  to  the 
Porta  Romana,  is  the  Corso;  the  two 
largest  open  spaces  are  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo  and  P.  San  Francesco. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  fine  building  with 
3  aisles,  and  is  said  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Abbot  Roderigo  Bonizzo,  in 
1012.  On  entering  the  building  by  the 
principal  door,  the  Graziani  chapel,  the 
first  on  the  rt.  hand,  contains  a  fine 
work  painted  for  the  family  by  Palma 
Giovane  (1602):  an  Assumption,  with 
the  12  apostles  in  the  foreground.  The 
Ventura  chapel  (the  4th)  has  a  painting 
by  Santi  di  Tito,  representing  the  In- 
credulity of  S^t.'^VtfstQaa,  '^^^A  ^5mss^ 
of  the  ^^,  ^»ctW£k!eoXft  ^iw^xscff^-sw  ^e^^^w 
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modem  work,  the  Souls  in  Pargatory, 
by  Chialli.  In  the  Choir  is  the  Kesur- 
rection  by  Raffaele  del  Colle,  the  Cru- 
cifixion by  Chiatlif  and  a  repetition  by 
Pietro  Ferugino  of  his  great  picture 
of  the  Ascension,  formerly  in  the  ch. 
of  St.  Peter  at  Perugia,  and  now 
at  Rouen.  It  is  recorded  by  Cav. 
Mancini  that  this  copy  was  painted 
^t  Florence,  and  brought  hither  on 
men's  shoulders  "con  spesa  gravis- 
sima."  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ch. 
is  the  Madonna  del  Rosario  borne  b^ 
angels,  by  Antonio  Cavallucci,  Near  it 
is  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  St.  Andrew, 
Sta.  Cristina,  and  the  Magdalen,  by 
Chervbino  Alberti,  a  native  painter, 
liower  down,  the  Pichi  chapel  has  a 
Nativity  by  another  native  artist,  Du- 
rante Alberti,  The  Laudi  chapel  con- 
tains a  picture  of  the  Annunciation  by 
Giovanni  dd  Vecchi,  also  a  native  painter. 
The  last  chapel  has  a  Crucifixion  by 
Giovanni  Alberti,  the  painter  of  the 
Sala  Clementina  in  the  Vatican.  Over 
the  door  of  the  sacristy  is  a  grand  paint- 
ing representing  the  Almighty  sup- 
ported by  angels,  by  Raffaele  del  Colle. 
The  sacristy  contains  a  very  fine  Bap- 
tism of  the  Saviour,  by  Pietro  della 
Francesca,  with  a  gradino  representing 
various  events  in  the  life  of  St.  John 
Baptist.  The  fragment  in  fresco  of 
two  saints  is  by  Gerino  da  Pistoja,  a 
pupil  of  Perugino*s, 

The  ancient  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco,  with 
its  rich  Gothic  doorway,  whose  choir 
was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  paint- 
ings by  Giotto,  contains  a  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata,  by  Giovanni  de* 
Vecchi;  and  Christ  disputing  with  the 
doctors,  a  fine  work  of  Domenico  Passig- 
nano»  The  sacristy  contains  a  picture 
of  St,  Andrew  and  St,  Nicholas  by 
Durante  Alberti, 

ITie  Ch,  of  the  Servites  contains  a 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Luke  and 
St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  by  N.  Circignani; 
a  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by  Gio- 
vanni d^  Vecchi  I  an  Annunciation 
variously  attributed  to  Matteo  Roselli, 
Circignani,  and  Domenico  Passignano ; 
and  an  Assumption  in  the  choir,  attri- 
buted  to  Pietro  della  Francesca, 
3%e  C^,  of  S.  CM'ara  has  at  the  high 
Altar  da  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  with 


\ 


St.  Francis,  Sta.  Chiara,  and  2  other 
saints,  by  Pietro  della  Francesca  ;  cruelly 
disfigured  to  suit  the  architecture  of 
the  place  where  it  stands. 

The  Ch,  of  the  PP,  Minon  OsservanH 
has  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by 
Bassano ;  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Giovanni  de*  Vecchi;  a  Crucifixion 
by  Passignano;  and  in  the  choir  a  fine 
Assumption  by  Raffaele  del  Colle, 

The  Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Miseri" 
cordia,  now  the  chapel  of  the  hospital 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  plague  in 
1 348,  contains  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  figures,  painted  by  Pietro 
della  IVaHcesca;  on  each  side  are  por- 
traits of  cotemporary  personages.;  on 
the  compartments  of  the  covers  are  4 
small  subjects;  the  gradino  has  reprcr 
sentations  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  his  Flagellation,  the  3  Marys  at 
the  Sepulchre,  the  Apparition  to  the 
Magdalene,  &c. 

The  ancient  Ch.  of  8.  Antonio  Abate, 
built  in  1345,  has  a  remarkable  Palli' 
one  Standard  painted  on  both  sides  by 
lAtca  Signorelli;  on  one  is  the  Cruci- 
fixion, with  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  beautiful  and  touching  in  its 
effect,  with  a  fine  landscape :  on  the 
other  is  S.  Antonio  Abate  and  S.  Eligio. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in 
the  city,  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

The  Ch,  of  S.  Agostino  contains  the 
Nativity  of  the  Saviour,  by  the  school 
of  Caracci ;  and  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
subduing  Satan,  by  Gerino  da  Pistoja, 
bearing  his  name  and  the  date  1502. 

The  Monte  diPieta  contains  the  fresco 
of  the  Resurrection,  bv  Pietro  della 
Francesca,  which  Vasari  describes  as  the 
best  of  all  his  works.  **  It  is  in  a  very 
dark  room  in  which  the  pledges  are 
kept ;  and  as  the  establishment  is  only 
open  3  times  a  week,  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  keys  on  other 
days,  as  they  are  kept  bv  different 
authorities;  &e  fresco  is  mU  of  dig- 
nity, wonderful  for  its  drawing  con- 
sidering the  time  of  its  execution,  and 
fully  justifies  the  praise  of  Vasari ; 
The  Saviour  is  represented  bearing 
the  red-cross  banner  of  Victory,  and 
gathering  np  the  grave-clothes  about 
him,  leaving  the  tomb  with  solemn 
step.  TYie  ^em\vs<i^Y\^VcQ>  ^i.^'aJ^x^sv- 
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eesoa  ean  scarcely  be  fuMy  appreciated 
until  this  work  is  seen ;  no  painter  has 
ever  so  painted  the  scene."— -ff.  A.  L. 

There  is  a  theatre  (T.  Dante)  in 
the  town. 

An  interesting  but  hiUj  road  leads 
from  Borgo  San  Sepolcio  to  Arezzo, 
traversing  the  range  that  separate  the 
upper  yalleys  of  the  Amo  and  Tiber. 
It  erosses  the  Tiber  soon  after  leaving 
Borgo:  traversing  a  district  of  low 
tertiary  hills,  it  descends  into  the 
vaUey  of  the  Sovara,  from  which  an- 
otiier  hilly  road  of  2  m.  leads  into  that 
of  the  Cerfone.  Here  at  the  village 
of  Villa  the  road  from  Borgo  falls  into 
the  so-called  Strada  Anconitana,  that 
from  Arezzo  to  Uibino  by  Gltta  di 
Castello ;  ^  m.  E.  of  Villa,  and  just 
within  the  papal  territory,  is  the  village 
of  Citema,  the  ch.  of  which,  S.  Fran- 
cesco, contains  some  pictures  worthy 
of  notice :  Our  Savionr  surrounded  by 
angels  and  saints,  by  Raffaelle  del  Colle ; 
a  Crucifixion,  by  Circignani;  a  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Jerome,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Raphael ;  and  in  the  choir 
a  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John, 
which,  according  to  a  modem  inscrip- 
tion, is  from  the  pencil  of  the  same 
great  artist.  From  Villa  a  gradual  as- 
cent of  several  miles  along  ^e  Cer> 
fone  leads  to  Majano»  where  that  up 
the  ravine  of  the  Fiumicello  becomes 
more  rapid  to  S.  Firenze,  the  water- 
shed between  the  Tiber  and  the  Amo ; 
from  the  latter  place  a  continuous  de- 
scent of  about  4  m.  brings  us  to  Arezzo. 

Another,  but  less  convenient,  although 
shorter,  road  between  Borgo  San  Se- 
polcro  and  Arezzo,  passes  by  Anghiu*i. 
The  Tiber  is  crossed  about  1  m. 
higher  up  than  in  the  former  route, 
and  a  straight  and  good  road  jacross  the 
plain  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  hills 
CO  which  Anehiari  stands,  4  m.  W.  of 
Borgo.  Angbiari,  a  town  of  1600  In- 
hab.,  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought 
there  June  29, 1440,  between  Piccinino, 
^e  Milanese  general,  and  the  Floren- 
tine army  under  Giovanni  Paolo  Orsini. 
Piccinino  previous  to  the  battle  occu- 
pied Borgo  San  Sepolcro ;  and  so  un- 
prepared were  the  Florentines  for  an 
Uttack,  that  Michelotto  Attendolo  had 
tiftrely  time  to  occupy  the  bridge  over 


the  Tiber  before  the  Milanese  arrived. 
For  2  hours  this  bridge  was  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  struggle  between  the 
combatants ;  it  was  several  times  forced 
by  the  Milanese,  who  on  one  occasion 
made  their  way  to  the  walls  of  Angbi- 
ari; but  they  were  again  and  again 
repulsed,  until  at  length  the  Florentmes 
succeeded  in  passing  the  bridge  and 
making  good  their  ground  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  By  this  manoeuvre 
they  divided  the  2  wings  of  Picci- 
nino*s  army,  and  threw  the  whole  into 
confusion.  Piccinino  himself  was  com% 
pelled  to  retire  on  Borgo  San  Sepolcro, 
smd  half  his  army  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Florentines.  The  pillage  is  said 
to  have  been  immense,  no  less  than  400 
officers  and  3000  horses  being  captured 
by  the  conquerors.  At  Anghiari  there 
is  a  large  picture  of  the  Last  Supper 
by  Pietro  della  Francesca,  in  one  of  its 
churches. 

About  10  m.  N.W.  of  B.  S.  Sepolcro, 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Singeraa,  one  of 
the  principal  affluents  of  the  Upper 
Tiber,  is  Caprese,  where  Michel  Angelo 
was  bom  in  1474 — a  place  consisting 
of  2  or  3  houses  in  ruins,  and  which 
can  only  be  reached  by  a  bridle-road. 

From  Anghiari  to  Arezzo  there 
is  a  new  carriage-road,  interesting 
in  a  geological  point  of  view:  fol- 
lowing the  valley  of  the  Sovara,  it 
passes  near  the  iKise  of  Monte  Acuto, 
a  remarkable  conical  peak  (formed 
of  serpentine,  which  has  been  forced 
up  through  the  secondary  limestone 
strata),  to  descend  along  the  Chiassa 
torrent  into  the  plain  of  Arezzo.  The 
most  direct  road  f^om  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello, the  Strada  Anconitooia^  which  is 
travelled  by  the  diligence,  crosses  the 
Tiber  (1  m.)  at  Rio  Secco,  and  2  m. 
fsirther  on  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Cerfone  at  Vingone,  passing  near  the 
town  of  Monterchi,  a  corruption  of 
Mons  Hercnlis,  leaving  Citema  upon 
a  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  From  here  the  road  continues 
to  rise  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Cerfone 
to  Migano  and  San  Fiorenzo,  near 
the  summit  level,  as  above  stated,  to 
Arezzo. 

24  m.  Abs/lxo,  ^(^tT'J'a«.^*^^^^^«'^5!f\ 
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vbicb  leads  S.  from  Cittl  di 
CbsMDo  «o  Perugia.  It  folluwa  the  I. 
bauk  of  the  Tibor  as  lar  as  Santa  Ma- 
ria Maddalena,  where  it  crusses  the 
river,  and  proceeds  along  the  rt.  bank 
until  it  recrosaes  it  al  Fratta. 

13  m.  Fratta,  a  town  having 
pop.  of  1320  (there  is  a  cleun  little 
JoD,  calkd  le  Petit  H6ttil.  outdde  the 
towD,  where  travellers  will  fare  better 
than  at  Citt^  di  Castelto),  eupposed 
lo  ixrenpy  the  site  of  Pitidu 
have  been  founded  bj  tlie  r 
the  Koman  army  alter  their  defeat  by 
Hannibal.  Placed  in  the  uarrowr- 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  whi 
the  bills  on  either  aide  approach  close 
to  its  banks,  it  occupied  in  the  middle 
ages  a  place  of  some  military  import- 
ance :  the  situation  and  neighbourhood 
are  very  picturesque.  During  the 
struggles  between  the  repulilicaos  ' 
I'erngia  and  the  popes,  Fratta  was  i 
fluently  the  scene  of  contests  between 
their  hostile  bands,  and  from 
ment  to  the  Church  it  acquired  the  titles 
of  "Nobilia,"  "Inaignis,"  and  "Fide- 
lissiina,  "  tram  succeBBive  pootiHs, 
Jthad  formerly  some  note  for  its  icon- 
works  and  its  earthenware.  lu  the  ch. 
of  Sla.  Croce  is  a  Deposition  by  Luca 
Sujaorelli;  and  Sijpior  Domenieo  Mavo- 
relli's  collection  of  Majolica  may  be 
worth  a  visit, 

2  m.  from  Fratta  is  the  Camaldolese 
Monastery  o( Monte  Corona,  a  celebrated 
eslablishmeDt  in  Umbria,  from  which 
the  monks  were  expelled  in  IBGl  ;  and 
K  m.  Maixbms,  iu  the  valley  of  the 
Carpinot  the  birthplace  of  the  cele- 
brated Braccio  di  Montane,  or  Forte- 
bracaio.  -  * 

A  new,  and  in  raiay  weather  a  bitd 


I  torrent,  passing  near  the  Abbadia 

Campo    llej^ano,    and    San    Crifc  J 

ro,  where    it  enters    the   Plain   of  I 

ibio.  at  its    N  E.  exlramity,  trad  I 


road  of  about  18  miles,  over  a 
;r)-  hilly  and  uninteresting  country, 
branches  off  from  Fratta  to  Gublw, 
by  Civitella  Kainieri,  a  dila- 
pidaleit  mediffival  castle,  soon  after- 
wards to  enter  the  valiey  of  the  As- 
ising  near  the  Abbadia 
Campo 

Gubbi'. . 

thence  through  Morcia  and  SemODtH 

But    the    most    convenient,   sllhoni^ 

Tiber.  From  this  plac 
road  leads  to  Gnbliin.  ov< 
try,  with  line  woodland  scenen;  ths. 
whole  distance,  28  m.,  Ih  peilbimtf 
in  Si  to  S  hrs. ;  there  is  only  one  «n( 
siderable  ascent.  Leaving  Btueo,  ^ 
road  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Priia 
torrent  as  far  as  Piccione,  which  i_ 
generally  made  the  halting-place  in 
the  vettnriui  to  Guhhio,  from  vhittif 
the  ascent  is  rapid,  and  oxen  are  N~ 
quired  for  carriages:  S  m.  &nher  at, 
is  the  hamlet  of  Scritto.  During  th^ 
part  of  the  mule,  (he  village  Of  /VatiM 
niolii,  perched  on  a  bleak  peak  to  tbv 
E.,  forms  a  picturesque  object ;  and  th« 
rim  of  Valiageifno,  at  the  hwid  of  a 
fine  wooded  ravbe.  From  ihia  pcdnt 
there  is  a  gradual  descent  to  tho  PlaiA 
of  Gnbbio,  passing  through  Simia  Marlt: 
di  Colcmnnta  and  Fonte  rffl*  Taai,  w"" — 
the  road  enters  the  plain,  and  . 
which  a  drive  of  3  m,  brings  us  to  I] 
city.  The  moat  convenient  place  f 
slopping  on  the  way  from  Fratta  wi 
be  at  the  Oderki  dette  Cap-mnax,  half' 
way  between  Piccione  and  Scritttj. 

'26  m.  GmtBto.  (/nn-  Loonda  A 
Spemichia — very  clean  beds,  charM^ 
moderate,  and  civil  people  ;  good  wlntfr 
wine,  Jnly,  1863— V.  «.:  it  has  " 
lately  cleaned  up,  and  will  afFord 

qoarters  for  the  arlislic  tonrist  ii. 

excursions  through  this neigbhourhood.i 
This  interesting  town,  beautifully  '■ 
a(ad  on  the  declivity  and  at  the 
of  the  Monte  Calvo,  occupies  th» 
of  the  Umbrian  eity  of  /fliici'um,  whoab 
pnasesBion  waa  considered  of  so  mnoll 
importance  by  Cfcsar  in  his  invasion. 
The  present  popnlat ion  amounts  lo  5801, 
\TWw>'(m,wW\v\i-ne\\\™.V,o 
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of  a  mediffival  character.  The  ancient 
city  extended  farther  into  the  plain 
previous  to  its  partial  destruction  by 
the  Groths;  in  1155  it  was  besieged  and 
threatened  with  ruin  by  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  but  it  was  preserved  by  the 
interposition  of  its  patron  and  bishop, 
S.  Ubaldo ;  daring  the  14th  cent  it 
had  a  population  of  30,000.  In  1384 
the  people  of  Gubbio  gave  themselves 
to  the  family  of  Montefeltro,  the  lords 
of  Urbino,  to  whom  it  belonged  until 
the  latter  territory  was  absorbed  by 
the  popes.  Gubbio  is  of  importance 
in  the  history  of  punting  as  the  seat 
of  a  particular  school,  different  in  many 
respects  from  the  great  Umbrian  one 
of  Perugia,  the  chief  masters  of  which, 
Ibi,  the  NelliSf  and  Nuccis,  have  left 
some  good  works  here. 

The  Palazzo  Publico  or  del  Comune  is 
a  very  interesting  relic  of  the  times  of 
the  republic,  as  well  as  an  imposing  or- 
nament to  the  town.  It  was  built  by 
Matteo  di  Giovanello  of  Gubbio,  called 
Gattapone,  between  1332  and  1340.  It 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  municipal 
body,  although  a  public-spirited  noble- 
man, the  Marehese  Ranghiasci,  offered 
to  restore  it  if  they  would  re*occupy  it. 
Having  been  declared  by  the  Italian 
Parliament  a  national  monument,  it  is 
now  in  progress  of  restoration. 

The  ihical  Palace  was  erected  by 
Luciano  Lauranna,  architect  of  the 
palace  at  Urbino,  and  decorated  in  the 
same  style  as  that  remarkable  edifice. 
Though  containing  fewer  remains  of  its 
ancient  magnificence,  it  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  &e  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  1 6th  century.  One  of  the 
rooms,  called  Duke  Federigo's  Cabinet, 
contains  some  good  tarsia-work,  but 
in  a  miserable  state  of  degradation. 
Among  its  inlaid  ornaments  may  be 
traced  the  insignia  of  the  Oi-der  of  the 
Garter,  conferred  upon  Duke  Guid' 
Ubaldo  by  Henry  VII. 

The  Cathedral,  close  to  the  palace, 
dedicated  to  St.  Marianusand  St.  James 
the  Martyr,  contains  several  good  and 
well-preserved  pictures.  The  first  altar 
oil  the  1.  has  a  Madonna  enthroned 
between  S.  Ubaldo  and  S.  Sebastian,  on 
a  gold  ground,a  fine  picture,  by  Sinibaldo 
Ibi,  a  rare  master  of  the  school  of  Pcru- 


gino ;  two  pictures  by  Dono  Doni,  one  a 
copy  of  a  painting  by  Perugino,  the  other 
a  Pietk.  The  Magdalen  is  a  fine  speci- 
men by  Timoteo  delta  Vite,  by  whom 
also  are  the  frescoes  behind  the  epis- 
copal throne.  A  Nativity  Of  the  school 
of  Perugino.  S.  Thomas  is  by  Benedetto 
Nucciy  a  pupil  of  Rafiaele  del  CoUe. 
The  seats  of  the  magistratura  near  the 
high  altar  are  beautifully  ptdnted  by 
B.  Nucci ;  a  throne  in  the  choir  is  ex- 
quisitely carved  by  one  of  the  Maffeis^ 
a  family  celebrated  for  their  talent  in 
wood-carving.  In  the  sacristy  is  pre- 
served a  very  curious  priviale  or  priest's 
robe,  with  various  scenes  of  the  Pas- 
sion beautifully  embroidered  on  a  gold 
ground ;  it  belonged  to  Marcello  Cer- 
vinij  afterwards  rope  Marcellus  II. 

The  ch.  of  S,  Maria  Nova  or  Novella 
has  the  finest  work  of  Ottaviano  Nelli 
(1403),  one  of  the  most  intensely  de- 
votional painters  of  the  Umbrian  school, 
and  probably  the  master  of  Gentile  da 
Fabriano.  It  is  a  votive  fresco  of  the 
Madonna  crowned  by  the  Saviour,  with 
St.  Peter,  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot,  a  choir 
of  Angels,  and  portraits  of  the  donors". 
Numerous  fine  frescoes  were  discovered 
under  the  whitewash  in  this  ch.  in  1858. 
8.  Agostino :  the  choir  was  psunted  by 
Ottaviano  Nelli,  and  it  is  believed  by 
Gentile  da  Fabriano;  2  compartments 
are  said  to  be  by  the  latter.  The  4 
compartments  of  the  roof,  representing 
scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Augnstin,  were 
painted  by  Qiacomo  Bedi:  the  walls  of 
the  ch.  are  probably  covered  with 
ft^scoes  under  the  whitewash,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  remove.  St.  Agostino 
also  contains  the  Baptism  of  the  patron 
saint,  by  Damicmi;  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazie,  by  Nucci\  and  in  the  sacristy 
a  curious  tavola  by  the  school  of 
the  Nellis.  Opposite  to  the  town  en- 
trance near  St.  Agostino  is  a  Majesta, 
with  a  Virgin  enthroned,  by  Martino 
Nello,  In  S,  Pietro  are  a  Visitation 
by  Gicmnicola — ^much  injured  and  re- 
painted ;  and  a  picture  with  some  fine 
frescoes  by  JRaffaele  del  Oolie.  The  illu- 
minated choral  books  by  Attavante  of 
Florence,  formerly  in  this  church,  no 
longer  exist,  having  been  sold  by  the 
I  friars  •,  «L  fe^  ^l  )iX:l«to.  "Kt«i.\\!k>^^<6i"^'«- 
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cescn  lias  an  excellent  copy  of  Da- 
nit-lu  do  Vollcm's  Descent  from 
the  Cross  in  the  Triniii  de"  Monti 
nt  Rome,  and  a  Conmation  of  ihe 
Madonna  signed  b;  Frimcesco  Sij- 
norelli,  and  a  CracitixiDn  bj  Beneddlo 
JViioei,-   in  the  sacristy  a   verj  good 

n'  ilure  by  the  same  artist;  this  is  per- 
ps  his  beat  work.  At  S,  Domentco,  on 
the  1.,  is  B  good  fruco  bj  Rafacle  del 
Cnlle,  in  hie  early  manner,  of  the  Mb- 
donuB  with  B  chuir  of  angels,  dated  1 64ti; 
the  frescoes  around  are  bj  T.  Zucdwro ; 
a  taTola  of  S.  Vinceiuio,  vith  AngeU 
and  Devotees,  by  Tomasni  JJefd",  brother 
of  OltaviBQO ;  a  statue  io  terra-cotla  of 
St.  Anthony  is  the  work  of  Oiuryia  An- 
dreoli,  the  celebrated  painter  on  majn- 
lica.  The  stalls  of  the  choir  are  orna- 
mented with  arabesques  in  gold  by 
N'Kci.  In  the  1.  traiuept  is  a  good 
CircuincisioD  by  i^ritniuni,  a  native 
artist;  it  abounds  in  conlemporary  por- 
traits, like  most  of  his  works  in  the 
Other  churches  in  this  town.  Inthech. 
of  «(..  Jfnn-o  della  Paighlii,  outside  the 
a  Holy  Family,  probably  one 


Gubbio  the  most  worthy  of  n 
those  of  the  Itanshiasci  and  Beui 
palaces.  That  of  the  MarquiB  Rau- 
ghiasoi  containi  several  puntings  of  the 
early  Gubbian  school :  one  by  Aageletto 
da  Subbio,  a  pupil  of  Oderjgi;  another 
by  Oiiicouio  Badi;  several  by  the  Xellisi 
oue  by  SiHtbaldo  Hi;  a  Deposidon  by 
Gtottiaai  a  Madonna  enthroned  by 
Girolavio  Naiylini  of  Forli,  a  rare 
master;  someof  the  illuminated chora) 
books,  by  Atiavnnts  of  Florence,  for- 
merly in  the  ch.  of  San  Pielro;  and 
several  fine  specimens  of  Gubbio  Majo- 
lica, by  Andreoli  and  others ;  wood  carv- 
ings, &o.  The  collection  of  Count  Beni 
contains  a  beautiful  original  sketch 
for  a  lost  picture  of  Perngino's,  2  very 
good  tavolas  attrihuteil  to  M-ireo  Oeppo, 
a  Crivelli  (?_),  a  head  by  Giorgione, 
iind  a,  fine  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  Angels  by  an  unknown 
Gubbian  artist. 

There  are  some  pictares  of  the  two 

Xiiecii  to  be   fouud   in  Gubbio,   and 

fi-escoes  of  its  earlj  school,    among 

wJiJeli  is  a  head  of  St.  Aullionj  by 


Palmemaci  under  the  arcade  of  the 
College  of  Painters,  outside  the  ch.  of 
Sta.  Maria. 

1  inscription  marks  Ihe  house  erro- 
sly  supposed  to  have  been  occa- 
by  Dante  during  his  residence  al 
Gubbio.  and  his  name  has  been  given 
(0  Ihe  street,  although  it  has  been  wdl 
ascenained  that  the  poet  never  resicM 
in  the  town  at  all,  having  lived 
Bosune  di  Kufiaelli  in  his  castle  at  Od^ 
Mollnro,  the  Ghibel line  party,  to  ■irhi«J( 
liolh  belonged,  being  exiled  at  the  tinlK 
frona  Gubbio;  the  acquaintance  «bid|t' 
he  then  formed  with  Oderigi  themie 
punter,  and  the  merits  of  the  latter, 
immortalised  by  him,  Par.,  si.  100 


or  di  Engnblii, 


Heriid, 


.led  the  at 

of  the  learned  men  of  Europe  dnriM; 
the  last  4  centnries.  They  were  fbuoS. 
in  1444  smoDg  the  cuius  of  an  ancient 
theatre  near  this  town.  These  tables 
now  preserved  here,  are  of  bronze, 
covered  with  inscriptions,  4  in  Um- 
brian,  2  in  Latin,  and  1  in  Etrnscui 
and  Latin  characters.  Among  the  nu- 
merous antiquarieswho  have  written  tf 
illustrate  them,  it  may  be  sufficient  tc 
mention  that  Buonarotti,  by  whom  &^  ' 
similes  were  first  published,  in  bis  Su|ki 
plement  to  Dempster,  conadcred  them  M. 
articles  of  treaties  between  the  States  «f 
Umbria ;  Bourguet,  Gori,  and  Bardettjl. 
tlionght  that  they  were  forms  of  piay«r 
among  the  Pela^i  after  the  deoUne  of. 
their  power;  MaiTei  and  Paiseri,  that' 
they  were  statutes,  or  donations  t  ' 
temple  of  Jupiter ;  while  Lanii 
ceived  tiiat  they  related  solely  ti 
sacrificial  rites  of  the  various  ton 
the  Uinbrian  confederacy,— an  opinion 
in  which  most  subsequent  antiqi  " 
have  been  disposed  to  concur. 
Lepsiiis  of  Berlin,  struck  by  the  asaer. 
tion  of  Lanzi  that  the  language  of  t^ 
tables  is  full  of  archaisms,  and  bean 
great  affinity  lo  the  Etruscan  dialect, 
visited  Gubbio  far  the  purpose  of  esa- 
miuing  tbem  as  philological  illustra- 
I  tVoua  o£  tW  fen&auow  ul  ta.\vu ,  wiA  tma 
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jumped  at  the  oonolnsion  that  the  Latin 
language,  both  among  the  people  of 
Italy  generally  and  among  the  Umbri, 
was  much  mM>re  recent  l^an  the  Etrus- 
can, and  that  the  Etruscan  literature 
was  coHUBon  to  the  Umbri.   The  tables 
present,  moreover,  many  peculiarities. 
The  lines,  like  the  Etruscan  and  other 
ancient  languages,  are  read  from  rt. 
to  1. ;  the  letters  show  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  Umbrian 
character  and   the  Pelasgic  form  of 
ancient    Greek.     The    Umbrian    in- 
scriptions   appear    to   be   of  various 
dates,    for    the   spelling    of    several 
words  which  occur  in  the   different 
plates  is  dissimilar*     The  connection 
of  the  Umbri  with  the  Greeks  is  shown 
by  the  names  of  their  deities  in  these 
tables,  most  of  which  are  of  Greek 
origin;    and   numerous   other  Greek 
words  occur  almost  without  change. 
In  one  of  the  inser^>tions  relating  to 
the  sa<irifice  of  a  dog,  the  words  katie 
(catulus)  and  hunte  occur ;  the  last  is 
curious  as  an  argument  in  fovour  of  the 
reputed  origin  of  the  Umbri  froai  the 
GaulSj  by  wbich  of  course  the  Celtic 
nation  generally  is  implied.    The  Latin 
inscriptions  are  highly  interesting  to 
the  philological  student ;  the  letter  O 
is  used  in  place  of  V ;  G,  a  letter  sup- 
posed to  have  been  unknown  before  B.a 
353,  is  also  to  be  recogmsed ;  ptr  (^rv^ )» 
used  lor  fire,  puni  for  bread,. and  vinu 
for  wine.    Gubbio  was,  perliaps,  the 
most  important  of  the  Umbrian  com- 
munities whose  names  are  recorded  in 
the  tables,  and  it  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  Juviscana.* 

Gnbbio  has  an  ancient  theatre,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the 
Roman  domination;  it  has  been  re- 
cently restored;  near  it  are  the  PotM' 
Hum  of  Gnbbio,  and  some  Pelasgic 
remains. 

Near  Gubbio  is  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  mediaeval  engineering,  h  Bot" 
taookne,  an  immense  pond  or  reservoir 
for  collecting  water  to  supply  the  town 
and  for  purposes  of  irriga^on  and  turn- 
ing mills :  It  is  formed  by  throwing  an 
immense  wall  or  barrier,  80  feet  thick, 
•eross  a  valley  between  the  Monte 
l^gJBo  MDd  Monte  Calvo|   th«  reser* 


voir  thus  formed  can  contain  4,720,000 
cubic  feet  of  water. 

There  is  a  very  fair  mountain  road, 
adapted  for  carriages,  between  Gubbio 
and  La  Schieggia,  8  m.  on  the  high 
road  from  Fano  to  Poligno.  (See 
Rte.  89.)  The  ascent  for  the  first  4  m. 
is  very  rapid  and  requires  the  assistance 
of  oxen,  passing  through  the  Madonna 
della  Pergola  and  Troppola. 

A  road  of  about  13  m.  leads  from 
Gubbio  to  San  Pellegrino,  where  it  also 
joins  the  Via  Flaminia.  (See  Rte.  89.) 
Near  Gualdo,  this  route  runs  through 
a  richly  wooded  country  for  the  first 
7  m.  to  Ponte  della  Branca,  where  it 
crosses  the  torrent  of  that  name,  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  from  which 
there  is  a  considerable  ascent  to  San 
Facundino,  2  m.  before  reachingGualdo 
Tadino. 


ROUTE  94. 

CXTTI  di  Q^TEUiO  TO  PEBUOIA. 


CiiiML  di  Osstello  to  Fmtta 
ItetftA  to  Pttrogla     .      • 


Roman  mfles. 

.      .     12 
.      .     21 


33  Rom.  m.  >=  30}  Kng.  m. 

The  first  part  of  this  route,  as  fkr  as 
Fratta,  is  described  in  the  preceding 
route. 

12  m.  Fratta»  A  road  branches  off 
on  the  I.  flrom  this  place  to  Gnbbio 
(Rte.  98),  whence  there  is  another  to 
Gualdo,  where  it  joins  the  Via  Fla- 
minia. 

From  Fratta  the  road  to  Perugia 
runs  neatly  parallel  to  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  as  far  as  Ponte  Felcino,  where 
it  crostes  the  river,  following  the  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  through  a  well- 
cnltivated  country,  and  after  crossing 
the  Primo  at  Ponte  Busco  rises  by  a 
rapid  asoenl  ot  TiewVj  ^  tsi.  va 


Koitfe  95. — Prrufffa  to  Borne. 
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73  Rom.  m,  =  77  Eng.  m. 
As  regards  actual  diBtauce  thU  i 
the  most  direct  rond  between  Perugia 
and  tbu  capital,  aitd  may  be  now  con- 
Teaientif  and  ecoDOmiimlly  performed 
since  steam  navigatioD  has  been  es- 
tablished □□  the  Tiber.  There  are 
no  post-hoiEes  between  Peru^  and 
Terni,  bat  gigs  and  light  carnages  of 
the  coiiutry  can  be  easily  hired.  A 
better  description  «f  diligence  has 
been  recently  established  between 
Perngia  and  Rome,  passing  by  Todi, 
Temi  (where  it  remains  for  the  night). 
Nami,  Civila  Castellana,  and  Risnauo 
<Ete.  IDS),  following  beyond  the  latter 
place  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via  Fla- 
minia,  instead  of  the  more  circuitoas 
one  by  Nepi  and  Baccano :  it  mns  3 
limes  a  week,  and  performs  the  jour- 
ney, including  sleeping  at  Temi,  in  36 

Leaving  Pemgia  by  the  route  to  Fo- 
ligno,  our  road  soon  ■trikes  off  to  the 
rt.,  and  by  a  steep  descent  reaches  the 
pldn  of  the  Tiber.      In  a  chapel  on 

Iiha  roadside  on  this  descent  is  a  good 
'jtainting  of  the  Virgin  by  liberie 
1  ffAseiai.  8  m.  from  the  cily  the  road 
Jsrosscs  the  Tiber  at  Ponte  Nuovo,  a 
Utile  below  the  embouchure  of  the 
Chiascio,  3  m.  beyond  which  is  the 
^lage  of  La  Dirvta.  where,  in  (he  ch. 
of  S.  Frauceso,  over  (he  high  aliar  is 
.  tiie  oMeat  (11531  known  work  otSicolo 
iih  Foligrui.  From  La  Diruta  the  road 
jblluws  the  1.  bank  of  llie  river,  close 
40  the  base  of  the  hills  which  all  along 
Horder  its  ta&turn  bank,  as  far  as  Ponte 
Bio,  from  which  it  rises  by  a  steep 
aacei't  of  I  ra.  tn  Todi. 
^S  m.  Todi  (fmi.  La  Corona,  to- 
lerahle).     This  oiieient   Umbrian  city. 


tlie  Tuder  of  the  Romans,  is 

hill  commanding  cxlensi 
of  the  surrounding  country,  an 

\  be   a  conspicuous  object  for>J 
great  distance. 


ow  an  episcopal  tc 
remarkable    chiefly   (of   1 
of  its  ancient  Elruscan  wollfl^ 
Thuse   present   iu   many  parts  spadkfl 
tens  of  regular  masonry  as  perfect  9$., 
ly  which  are  roetwith  '      '      ''       " 
icient    Etruria;  the  s 
hurizoutal  courses.    They  geoerall* 


the 


I  the  e 


e  being  narrow  U 
■  lolher  inter*  ' 
e  building  ■* 


has  given  rise  to  so  much  controverBy^ 
some  calling  it  a  Temple  of  Mars,  fer 
whose  worship  the  ancient  city  -WB* 
celebrated,  while  oihers  regard  it  sad 
basilica  of  the   time  of  the  early  enw 

The  CaHieiraX,  a  Gothic  edifice,  COM 
tains  some  frescoes  which  deserve  notieft 
The  eh.  of  the  MaAumt^  della  CenaoU 
xvme,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  croBK 
considered  one  of  the  msalerpieces  •/ ' 
Bramante,  is  remarkable  for  its  elnsteF 
of  cupolas.  The  ch.ofS.JWituioio  has 
a  rich  Gothic  doorway,  and  s 
wood  carvings  in  the  Choir  by  Uagtt.- 
di  Gabbio,  [From  Todi,  a  carriage-roMl' 
of  18  m.  to  OrvieCo,  has  been  neapt^ 

impleted,  over  a  country  that  ofi^ 


lilUei 


t,thel 


the  valleys  of  the  Tiber  ai 

On  leaving  Todi  the  roaa  is  one  cm 
tinned  ascent  over  the  high  xanae 

bills  that  separate  the  valley  of  t] 

Tiber  from  that  of  the  Nera.    Abodl' 
1  m.  from  the  town  is  the  ch,  and  con- 
vent of  the  Capnccini,  over  the  high 
altar  of  which  a  fine  painting  b^  Zo 
Spagna,  the  Coronalion  of  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  Angels  and   Saints    of 
the  Franciscan  Order;   it   bears   the    , 
d«teofl5U.    About  halfway  to  Temi  . 
1  m.  on  1.,  and  near  t)ie  village  of ■  J 
Rosaro,  is  CassigUauo,  on  the  site  i  " 
the  Umbrian  city  of  Carsuiffi:  belwee__ 
Castel  Todino  and  S.  Geniine  the  road  1 
attains  its  highest  point.    H  m.  bufora    1 
reactuug  a.  OoTOrae,  Ave  W^  ^■twjAtSa.tJ 
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from  Bevagna  to  Nami,  passing  by 
Massa  and  Acqoasparta,  joins  the 
modem  road;  the  Boman  station  of 
Ad  MartiSf  on  it»  was  near  Massa.  S. 
Gemine  is  a  miserable  tillage  of  1500 
souls;  beycmd  it  the  road  bifurcates — 
that  on  the  rt.  to  Nami,  descending 
constantly  to  the  Nera,  which  it  crosses 
near  the  bridge  of  Augustus,  before 
ascending  the  hill  to  Nami ;  the  other 
on  the  L  to  Temi  (9  m.),  passing  3  m. 
£!.  of  S.  Gemine  below  the  town  of 
Cesiy  near  which  there  is  a  large  nar 
tural  cavern  in  the  limestone  clifGs  of 
the  oolitic  formation. 
.  Temi  (Inn,  L'Europa),  with  the  road 
to  Pontefelice,  by  Nami  and  Otricoli, 
is  described  in  Bte.  107. 


ROUTE  96. 

PEROOIA  TO  PANICAIJS,  CITTA  DELLA. 
PISVK,   AMD  CHIUBI. 

32  m. 

This  voBte»  although  a  hilly  one,  is 
through  a  very  beautinil  country,  cross- 
ing the  region  that  separates  the  valley 
of  the  Tiber  from  that  of  the  Chiana. 
Sinoe  the  opemng  of  the  railway  between 
Chiusi,  Siena,  and  Florence,  it  affords  a 
cheap  and  agreeable  mode  of  travelling 
between  Peru^  and  the  capital  of  Tus- 
cany. 2  public  conveyances  leave  Pe- 
rn^ every  morning  (returning  from 
Chiusi  at  2  P.if.),  and  reach  Chiusi 
Stat,  at  mid-day ;  so  that,  by  means 
of  the  rly.  which  starts  from  the  latter 
at  I '30  P.M.,  the  traveller  will  arrive 
in  Florence,  Pisa,  or  Leghorn  on  the 
same  evening:  fare  21  frs.,  including 
rly. 

;  The  road  to  Citth  della  Pieve  leaves 
Pen^gia   by   the    same  gate,    Porta 


Nuova,  as  that  to  Florence ;  2  m.  be- 
yond which  it  reaches  San  Sisto ;  and 
8  m.  farther  the  Madonna  del  Giglio, 
an  osteria  near  the  town  of  San 
Martmo  do'  Colli,  The  S.E.  part  of 
the  Lake  of  Thrasymene  is  about 
4  m.  from  this  point.  A  gradual  de- 
scent from  here  leads  into  the  valley 
of  the  JNestore,  the  road  running  pa- 
rallel to  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  as 
far.  as  Le  TavemeUef  which  is  con- 
sidered halfway  from  here  {Inn:  11 
Moro,  bad  and  diity).  The  route 
continues  to  rise  with  the  stream, 
for  5  m.,  to  the  village  of  PiegarOf 
situated  in  a  picturesque  situation 
on  a  height  above  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Nestore,  where  it  commences  to 
ascend  the  hills,  which  are  here  thickly 
wooded  with  oaki$,  having  the  torrent 
in  the  valley  on  the  1.  About  a  mile 
before  arriving  at  Cittk  della  Pieve 
this  road  joins  that  from  Orvieto  to 
Chiusi(Rte..97). 

[1^  mile  beyond  Le  Tavernelle  a 
good  carriage-road  branches  off  on  the 
rt.  to  Castiglione  Fiorentino,  passing 
near  the  southern  and  western  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Thrasymene  below  Pani- 
cale  (5  m.)  and  Castiglione  del  Lago 
(10  mX 

Fanicale,  a  small  place  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  wooded  hill  overlooking 
the  lake,  about  5  m.  from  Taver- 
nelle, contains  2  frescoes  by  Ferugmo. 
That  in  the  church  attached  to  the 
Convent  of  Nuns  of  San  i^tiano, 
outside  the  town,  represents  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  SebiAstian,  and  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  best-pre- 
served works  of  the  master.  It 
bears  the  date  of  mdc.  The  figure 
of  St.  Sebastian  is  singularly  fine, 
exquisite  in  coloaring,  and  with  the 
form  and  proportions  of  an  Apollo. 
A  very  b^ntiful  chromo-Uthograph 
of  it  has  been  published  by  the  Amn- 
del  Society  of  London.  This  great 
work  will  amply  repay  the  inconveni- 
ence of  leaving  the  hi^h  road.  Another 
fresco  by  Perugino,  m  the  ch.  of  S. 
Agostino,  also  outside  the  village,  has 
Aimered  much  IVom  time ;  it  represents 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  There 
is  no  Inn  at  Panlcale. 
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tified  palace  standing  on  a  promon- 
tory in  the  lake;  it  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  the  Dukes  della  Cornia, 
whose  deeds  are  represented  in  fresco 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  principal 
halls;  from  them  it  passed  to  the 
Baglioni  family,  and  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Grovemment. 

There  is  a  small  dirty  Inn  at  Casti- 
glione. 

The  road  from  Casttglione  skirts  for 
4  m.  the  shore  of  the  lake,  aiid  after- 
wards falls  into  the  post-road  between 
Arezzo  and  Pemgia  (Rte.  107),  at 
Hedoh,  2  m.  from  Monte  Gualsindro 
(p.  376)]. 


ROUTE  97. 

BOME  TO  FLORENCE,  BY  VITERBO,  MON- 
TEFIASCONBy  ORVIBTO,  CITTA  DELLA 
PIEVE,  CHIUSI,  THE  VAL  DI  CULANA, 
AMD  SIENA. 

About  210  Eng.  m. 

Since  the  prokmgadon  of  the  Tus- 
can rly.,  this  is  one  of  the  most  direct 
and  expeditious  routes  from  Rome  to 
Florence,  indeed  the  only  one  upon 
which  there  is  a  continuous  line  of 
public  conveyances  or  relays  of  horses. 

A  diligence  starts  every  day,  except 
Sunday,  from  Rome  at  1^  and  2^ 
o'clock  p.m.,  passing  alternately  to 
Viterbo  by  ^e  roads  of  Sutri  and 
Rouciglione,  arriving  at  Montefiascone 
at  3  a.m.,  where  the  road  branches  off 
toOrvieta  This  first  part  of  the  route 
is  described  in  Routes  10£^  107. 

Travellers  not  having  their  own 
carriages,  with  which  very  few  now 
will  encumber  themselves,  can  make  an 
arrangement  with  the  diligence  pro- 
prietors to  be  conveyed  in  a  private 
carriage,  or  di  ConoenzioMf  the  admi- 
nistration engaging,  for  a  fixed  sum,  to 
furnish  vehides,  which  in  general  are 
good,  with  post-horses,  the  traveller 
having  only  to  pay  the  additional  gra- 
48/i^  or  6uonamano,  beyond  that  fiked 


by  Ike  post  tarifiP,  to  the  postilions ;  in 
this  way  persons  may  stop  where  or  as 
long  as  they  please  on  the  road,  -vint 
Viterbo,   Montefiascone,  and   Onrieto, 
at  each  of  which  places  there  are  ob- 
jects worth  seeing;    whilst  they  will 
be  subjected  to  no  extra  charges,  as  in 
the  diligence,  for  luggage.      Persons 
pressed  for  time  will  be  able  in  this 
way  to  reach  Orvieto  in  12,  or  the  rly. 
station  at  Cornajola  in  16  or  18  hrs.,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  and  state  of  the 
roads,  so  that,  by  leaving  Rome  at  4  p.m., 
they  can  arrive  at  Orvieto  at  6  the  next 
morning,  have  plenty  of  time  to  see 
the  sights  there,  and  reach ,  the  rly. 
for  the  midday  train,  which  arrives  at 
Siena  at  4  p.m.,  Florence  at  7*45,  and 
Leghorn  at  d|^,  the  latter  in  time  for  the 
postal  steamer  to  Genoa.    For  travel- 
lers not  pressed  for  time  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  leave  Rome  early,  and  reach 
Viterbo,  where  is  the  best  inn  on  the 
road,  to  sleep  (this  part  of  the  journey 
may  be  performed  in  8  hrs.),  and  leave 
the  next  morning  early,  stop  for  2  hrs. 
at  Orvieto,  where  the   inn  (Le  Belle 
Arti)  is  much  improved,  and  get  to 
Cornajola  on  the  rly.  at  1 1  a.m. ;  or,  by 
taking  the  journey  easier,  see  on  the 
2nd  day   Viterbo  and  Montefiascone, 
remain  for   some    hours    at  Orvieto, 
arrive  at  the  rly.  station  for  the  train 
at  34  p.m.,  and  sleep  at  Siena,  where 
it  arrives  at  7  o'clock  p.m. 

Persons  employing  Uie  diligence  con- 
veyance must  provide  themselves  with 
something  to  eat,  as  no  time  is  allowed 
for  meals  during  the  20  hours  they  are 
cooped  up  in  that  conveyance. 

The  fares  from  Rome  to  Florence  by 
the  diligence,  including  the  rly.,  are — 
1st  class  and  coup^,  55  francs ;  2nd  class 
and  int^rieur  or  banquette,  45. 

The  charges  for  the  Convenzione 
carriages  are,  including  the  fee  as  fixed 
by  tariff  to  postilions,  but  not  the 
buonamano,  and  from  Rome  to  the  rly. 
Stat,  at  Corniyola : — 

Feraont.  Francs. 

Galecbe   for  3 230 

for  4 300 

„        for  5 350 

N        for   6 4U0 

M        for   8  )  use  a  diligence    (  450 
„        for  10  i        carriage        \  500 

]?or   dfiBcnpXvQiii  q£  iq^^  \i^v««fisv 
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Home  and  Montefiascone,  see  pp.  355 

to  359,  and  p.  415. 

Miles. 
Monteflasoone  to  Orvleto   ...    18 
Bagni       ...    35 
Ficulle     ...    34 
Conu^la  stat.   •    38 

By  railway  :— 

Cornajola  stat.  to  Chiusi     ...  17 

Chiusl  to  Silarco 20 

8alaroo  to  Torrlta 6 

Torrlta  to  Asinalunga  ...»  6 

Afiinalunga  to  Luclgnaao   ...  6 

Lucignano  to  Rapolauo       ...  13 

Rapolano  to  Asciano     ....  6 

Asciano  to  Siena 33 

Siena  to  Florence  (see  Bte.  106)    .  97 

Total  204  kil.  =  Eng.  m.  I26j. 

Before  reaching  the  gate  of  Monte- 
fiascone from  Viterbo  by  the  post-road 
between  Rome  and  Siena  (Rte.  105),  that 
to  Orvieto  tom^  off  to  the  rt. 

Soon  afterwards  the  old  ch.  of  San 
Flaviano,  with  a  cnrious  balcony  and  a 
pointed  doorway,  is  passed  on  the  I. ; 
and,  a  little  farther  on,  an  interesting 
(to  the  geologist)  current  of  black  lava 
is  seen  on  £e  rt.  of  the  road;  fi'om 
here  an  uninteresting  hilly  country  for 
4  m.  is  travelled  over,  along  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  hills  that  enclose  the 
Lake  of  Bolsena,  peeps  of  which  are  had 
during  this  portion  of  the  route.  5  m. 
from  Montefiascone  commences  a  long 
valley,  bordered  on  the  S.  by  an  exten- 
sive current  of  lava,  which  tops  the 
ranffe  of  hills  called  Monterado,  that 
enclose  it  in  that  direction.  A  road 
strikes  off  on  the  rt.  to  Bagnorea 
(Balneum  Regis),  5  m.  distant,  cele- 
brated for  its  mineral  hot-springs; 
and  5  m.  still  further,  the  road  from 
Bolsena  to  Orvieto  joins  from  the 
1.  that  from  Montefiascone.  A  bleak 
and  ill-cultivated  region  extends  from 
this  to  the  Osteria  Nova,  the  Italian 
Custom-house  station.  The  Italo-Pon- 
tifical  frontier  is  crossed  about  2  m. 
nearer  Montefiascone,  where  there  is 
an  Italian  military  post,  and  where  the 
traveller  will  first  see  the  tricoloured 
fiag,  6  m.  from  Orvieto ;  2  m.  farther  we 
reach  the  top  of  the  escarpment  that 
bounds  on  this  side  the  valley  of  the 
F^glia.  2  m.  from  Orvieto,  on  the  rt. 
of  the  road,  Dear  the  Capuchin  Con- 


vent, and  on  the  Poggio  del  Soccolo, 
were  discovered  in  1864  some  very 
interesting  Etruscan  tombs,  the  walls 
of  which  are  covered  with  paintings 
representing  preparations  for  a  fu- 
neral banquet,  with  a  great  number 
of  Etruscan  inscriptions,  some  fine 
Etruscan  armour,  bronze  utensils, 
mirrors,  &c. — the  probable  Necropolis 
of  the  prse- Roman  Urbs  Vetus. 
The  view  over  the  valley  below, 
and  Orvieto,  is  very  fine.  From  this 
point  a  rapid  descent,  by  an  excellent 
road  of  well-managed  zigzags,  leads 
to  a  depression  that  separates  the  hill 
on  which  Orvieto  stands  from  the 
heights  extending  fVom  Castel  V iscardo 
by  Bardano  and  Rocca-Ripescena  to 
the  junction  of  the  Paglia  and  Tiber. 
A  small  river  is  crossea,  from  which 
a  steep  ascent  brings  us  to  the  gate 
of  Orvieto.  The  first  view  of  Orvieto 
is  very  fine  ;  placed  on  the  summit 
of  an  elongated  ridge,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  vertical  escarpments, 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  bas- 
tioned  fortification,  in  the  midst  and 
on  the  highest  point  of  which  rises  its 
magnificent  cathedral.  The  position 
of  the  city  derives  much  of  its  peculiar 
beauty  from  the  escarped  rock  of  vol- 
canic tufa  on  which  it  stands ;  the  base 
of  which  is  washed  by  the  Paglia, 
which,  rising  on  the  eastern  declivities 
of  Mont*  Amiata,  joins  the  Tiber,  4  m. 
lower  down,  near  Torre  di  Monte. 

[The  geologist  will  find  much  to  in- 
terest him  in  the  country  between 
Montefiascone  and  Orvieto.  The  whole 
region  between  the  Lake  of  Bolsena 
and  the  valley  of  the  Paglia  is  vol- 
canic, chiefly  of  coarse  pumice  tufk, 
with  occasional  lava  eruptions  (near  the 
Italian  frontier  stat.).  The  town  of 
Orvieto  itself  is  on  one  of  the  last 
eminences  towards  the  E.  of  the  great 
igneous  mass  which  constitutes  the 
volcanic  group  of  Bolsena  and  Monte 
Cimino.  Very  good  sections  of  the 
superposition  of  the  latter  on  the 
tertiary  marine  formation  are  seen  all 
round  the  city.  The  elongated  plateau 
of  Orvieto  is  as  it  were  an  island  of 
volcanic  breccia,  similar  in.  a.^  ^t^^ 
compoeiVvoiv  Xo  XlioaX  ^^  ^^  ^v\ov\si»s%. 
range,  ttnei  oi  \Xi^  tw^^vas^  ^^2*^  "^^v 
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Borne.  Under  it,  on  every  side,  lie 
the  sub-Apennine  Pliocene  marls,  ex- 
tending across  the  Paglia  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Um- 
brian  Apennines  ;  the  volcanic  tufa  of 
Orvieto  being  the  most  eastern  point  to 
which  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Central 
Italy  extend  on  this  parallel  of  latitude ; 
the  valleys  of  the  Paglia  and  Tiber  cut- 
ting off  the  volcanic  rocks  in  this  di- 
rection— all  beyond,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic,  being  of  stratified  marine 
deposits.  The  thickness  of  the  vol- 
canic mass  at  Orvieto  is  about  150 
English  feet.  The  elevation  of  the 
plateau  on  which  the  town  stands  is 
720  ft.  above  the  Paglia,  and  1250  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.j 

20  m.  Orvieto.  Inn :  Locanda  delle 
Belle  Arti  and  Aquila  Bianca,  near  the 
gate,  on  the  side  of  Rome,  much  im- 
proved as  to  apartments ;  cookery  in- 
different, as  well  as  attendance ;  good 
bedrooms:  families  who  wish  to  remain 
here  for  a  day  would  do  well  to  bring 
some  provisions  from  Florence  or  Rome 
(Dec.  18G3) :  "  very  indifferent  fare,  but 
clean  beds,"  May,  1863—^.  ^.  The 
situation  of  Orvieto  bespeaks  a  very 
ancient,  probably  an  Etruscan  origin :  it 
is  the  Herbanum  of  Pliny,  and  the  Urbs 
Vetus  of  other  writers;  the  modem 
name  being  a  corruption  of  the  latter 
appellation.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Guelph  party.  The  local  chroniclers 
record  the  names  of  no  less  than  32 
popes  who  resided  at  various  periods 
within  its  walls,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  driven  to  seek  security 
in  its  impregnable  position  during  the 
troubles  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

Orvieto  at  the  present  time  is  the 
capital  of  a  province  containing  29,047 
souls,  and  238  sq.  m.,  and  the  residence 
of  a  bishop.  The  population  of  the  city 
alone  amounts  to  6943. 

The  Cathedral,  or  D^tomo,  is  one  of 

the  most  interesting  examples  of  Italian 

Gothic,  and  in  many  respects  is  without 

a  rival  in  the  history  of  art.    Like  the 

cathedrals  of  Siena  and  Florence,  it  is 

built  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and 

ligbt-colonredi  stone.    The  facade,  with 

its  bn'e^ht  mosaics  and  marble  sculptures, 

Is  hardly  to  he  surpassed  in  richness  of 


material  or  in  beauty  of  effect.  The  inte- 
rior presents  a  large  collection  of  sculp- 
ture of  the  16th  century,  and  is  enriched 
by  those  frescoes  of  Luca  Signorelli  from 
which  Michel  Angelo  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  the  idea  of  his  great  work 
of  the  Last  Judgment. 

This  remarkable  building  owes  its 
origin  to  the  miracle  of  Bolsena,  which 
occurred,  according  to  the  Church  his- 
tory, in  the  middle  of  the  13th  centy. 
(See  p.  357.)     Urban  IV.  being  then 
resident   at   Orvieto,  the    priest   who 
had  befen  convinced  by  the  miracle  pro* 
ceeded  there  to  obtain  absolution   for 
his  doubts,  and  brought  with  him  the 
linen  and  other  relics  of  the  altar  upon 
which  the  blood  had  fallen.    The  pope, 
attended  by  several  cardinals,  met  the 
relics  at  the  bridge  of  Rio  Chiaro,  and 
resolved  that  an  edifice  should  at  once 
be  erected  to  receive  them.      Lorenzo 
Maitani,  the  celebrated  Sienese  archi- 
tect, gave  the  design,  and  the  first  stone 
was  laid  by  Nicholas  IV.  in  1 290.    From 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury almost  every  artist  of  eminence 
in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  mosaic 
was  employed  upon  the  works;   and 
P.  della  Valle,  in  his  history  of  the  ca- 
thedral, records  the  names  of  no  less 
than  33  architects,  152  sculptors,   68 
painters,  90  workers  in  mo82uc,  and  28 
workers  in  tarsia,  whose  talents  were 
devoted  to  the   embellishment  of  tbe 
edifice.    The  bases  of  the  4  pilasters  of 
the  facade  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
by  Giovanni  da    Pisa,    Amolfo,  and 
other    scholars  of  Niccol5   da    Pisa. 
The  sculptures  of  the  first  pilaster  on 
the  I.  hand  are  arranged  in  compart- 
ments formed  by  the   branches  of  a 
large  ivy.    The  subjects  embrace  the 
history  of  man  from  the  Creation  to 
the  settlement  of  the  children  of  Noah ; 
in  the  fifth  compartment.  Tubal  Cain 
is  represented  as   making    bells,   and 
Seth  has  a  compass  in  his  hand  to  indi- 
cate his  reputed  skill  in  astronomy.     In 
the  second  the  arrangement  is  different: 
Abraham  is  the  principal  figure,  and  all 
the  others  serve  as  connecting  links, 
illustrating  the  descent  of  the  Virgin 
from    the    house    of  David ;    the   13 
figures  around  the   sleeping  patriarch. 
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Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua;  the 
pedigree  of  the  Virgin  is  shown  in  a 
series  of  8  ovals,  on  which  are  sculp- 
tured   the   principal    personages   and 
events  which   may  be   considered  as 
repres^iting  the  successive  periods  of 
the  descent.     The    third  pilaster,   of 
which  the  principal  figures  are  Jacob 
and  the  prophets,  is  entirely  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  Saviour  from  the 
Annunciation  to  the  Resurrection.    The 
fourth,  in  a  series  of  surprising  sculp- 
tures, represents  the  Last  Judgment, 
the    place    of   punishment,    and    the 
Saints  in  Paradise.     There  is  perhaps 
no  work  of  the  kind,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  early  period  of  its  execution, 
or  the  minute  variety  of  its  details, 
more  deserving  of  attentive  study  than 
this  remarkaue  composition.     In  the 
representation  of  Hell  the  imagination 
of  Giovanni  da  Pisa  seems  to  have  been 
inexhaustible;  the  monsters   and  the 
modes    of   punishment    are    entirely 
original,    and    the    execution    of  the 
whole  is  characterised  by  an   elabo- 
rate and  earefiil  workmanship.    Above 
these  pilasters  are  the  4  bronze  em- 
blems of  the  Evangelists.    The  spaces 
over   the    doors,    and    below    the   3 
pointed  gables  of  the  front,  are  filled 
with  modem  mosaics  on  a  gold  ground, 
i«presenting    the    Annunciation,    the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  the  Baptism 
of  Chnst,  the  Coronation  of  the  Ma- 
donna, &e.    The  3  doorways  are  also 
richly  sculptured,  and  present  some 
fine  examples  of  spiral  columns  co- 
vered with  mosaic,  foliage,  and  other 
ornaments. 

-  The  interior  is  built  of  black  basaltic 
lava  and  yellowish  grey  limestone,  both 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Orvieto,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ;  the  length 
from  the  choir  to  the  great  door  is  278 
£ng.  feet,  the  width  103,  the  height  115. 
The  windows  are  all  lancet  shaped,  and 
many  of  those  which  are  not  closed  up 
have  finely  painted  glass  in  the  upper 
portions,  and  diaphanous  alaba^er  in 
the  lower.  The  nave  is  divided  firom 
the  aisles  by  six  arches  on  each  side, 
llie  columns  supporting  them  are  62  feet 
high,  and  have  capitals  of  different 
^ffders  of  architecture.  A  gallery,  with 
MB  ^borately  carved  balustrade,  runs 


over  the  arches  and  all  round  the  nave. 
The  open  roof  is  modem,  having  been 
completed  in  1828,  without  ornament; 
and,  from  its  undecorated  appearance,  is 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  edifice  it  covers.  The 
floor  is  of  red  Apennine  marble,  deco- 
rated, before  the  choir,  with  inlaid 
fieurs-de-lis. 

In  front  of  these  columns  stand  the 
marble  statues  of  the  12  apostles ;  they 
are  9|  feet  in  height,  and  are  placed  on 
pedestals  5^  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
nave,  so  that  their  colossal  proportions 
produce  an  imposing  effect.  On  the  1. 
side  are — St.  Peter,  b^  Francesco  Mosca; 
St.  Andrew,  by  Fabiano  Toti,  finished 
by  Ippolito  Scidza ;  St.  John,  by  Ippolito 
Scalza ;  St.  Philip,  by  Francesco  Mochi ; 
St.  Matthew,  by  John  of  Bologna ;  St. 
Taddeus,  by  Francesco  Mochi.  On  the 
rt.  are — St.  Simon  and  St.  James  the 
Less,  by  Bernardino  Cametti;  St. 
Bartholomew,  by  Ippolito  Buzio;  St. 
Thomas,  by  Scalza,  said  to  be  a 
likeness  of  himself;  St.  James,  by 
Giovanni  Caccini;  and  St.  Paul,  by 
Francesco  Mosca,  a  bad  imitation  of  the 
Famese  Hercules.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  figures  are  the  St.  Mat- 
thew and  the  St.  Thomas ;  the  latter  is 
full  of  digni^  and  life.  On  each  side 
of  the  nave  on  entering  are  two  hand- 
some Gothic  tabernacles  for  the  bap- 
tismal fonts. 

At  the  high  altar  are  the  celebrated 
figures  of  the  Annunziata  and  the  Arch- 
angel, by  Mochi.  The  Virgin  is  repre- 
sented as  starting  from  her  seat  at  the 
salutation  of  the  archangel ;  her  hand 
grasps  the  chair  with  almost  convulsive 
energy,  and  her  countenance  wears  a 
disagreeable  expression  of  indignation, 
little  in  accordance  with  the  feelings 
which  inspired  the  great  painters  on 
the  same  subject.  The  tarsia  of  the 
choir  was  executed  chiefly  by  artists 
from  Siena  in  the  14th  century ;  that  of 
the  pulpit  is  of  a  later  date,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  designed  by  Scalza.  The 
2  altars  in  the  transepts,  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the 
Visitation,  are  masterpieces  of  sculp- 
ture. The  Visitation  is  composed  of 
9  figures,  m  «lviiQi&\.  '«\tf^'^  x'^n&I^  ^cksSw 
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Jance  of  arabtsqnea  and  other  orna- 
lueats :  it  was  designed  by  San  Mk'bi^U 
of  Verona,  and  executed  bX  iIib  age  oi 
1 5  by  Moschino,  son  of  Siraane  MoscB. 
By  the  side  U  »  statue  of  Christ  atjhe 
Column,  by  Gabriele  Mt 
othei'  altar,  of  llie  Adoc 


Magi,  is  by  MoEca  himseLf,  aud  is 
pruiscd  by  Vasari  as  a,  uolile  epeciineu 
of  art.     The  statue  uf  the  Ecoe  Huioo 


is  by  Scalza. 
The  Chapel  of  the 
rale  contains  the  spleadid  reliquiary  of 
the  Coi'porals  of  Bolseua,  which  cannot 
be   teen   without   penniGsion  of    the 
Bishop.    On  entering  the  chapel  there 
are  2  statues  in  niches  on  eitherside,— 
tbat  of  the  Saviour  is  by  Rafiaello  da 
Moutelupo,  and  that  of  Ihe  Virgin  by 
FabianoToti.  The  great  reliquiarj  was 
esecuted  iu  Bilver  by  Ugolino  Vecj  of 
Siena,  io  1333 ;  it  coDsists   of  no  less 
than  4U0  lbs.  of  mataL     It  represents 
the   &9ade   of   the  cathedral,  and 
uoveced  with  enantds  of  the  most  n 
Date  and  delicate  workmanship,  aud 
brilliant  in  tbeir  cotonrs,  that  it  is  di: 

colt  lo  believe  they  ftre  a  ceuturi 
□Id.  The  subjects  of  the  enamels  are 
ebiefly  coanected  with  the  history  of 
the  Miracle,  or  illustrative  of  the  Pas- 
Bioa  of  oar  Saviour.  In  thia  same 
ehapel  is  a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  by 
Gentile  da  Fabriano. 

The  Chapel  of  the  J/aJonno  di  S.  Bri- 


the  Sistine  chapel  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
chosen  by  iucu  Sigwiralti  are, 
the  History  of  Antiehrisl,  the  Resumn^ 
''  -,  aud  the  Last  Judgment.  Thejr- 
so  arranged  as  to  fornish  the  it  ~ 
ive  chapters  of  one  great  epic ;  i 
illustrious  artist,  then  nearly  GO 
years  of  age,  has  piven  ns,  ia  these-i 
(laintlngs,  an  explanation  of  many  r 
markaUe  passages  in  the  great  work  of) 
Micliel  Augelo.  The  rcpresenULtiaA.. 
of  the  Fall  of  Autjchrist  comes  fintli 
He  is  seen  preaching  to  tht 
prompted  by  the  Evil  Spirit 
feetare  tlie  gold,  and  jewels,  an 
with  which  he  temptjhisfollu' 
crowd  of  listeners  are  in  themstdvesK 
study  of  costume  and  character, 
next  we  have  the  descent  of  the  Arelw  . 
angi^l,  who  hurls  the  Antichrist  i 
the  pit ;  in  the  corner  of  this  compi 
mcDt  Fra  Angelico  and  Laca  him-  . 
self  are  introduced  among  the  b. 
tators.  The  Kesiurection  follows,  and.  i 
is  worthy  of  long  and  careful  examina-  . 
tioD ;  the  anatomical  knowledj^  it 
exhibits  is  combined  with  a  truth  of 
expression  perfectly  itonderful.  HeH 
and  Paradise  complete  the  scrits,  aud 
in  their  coutrasts  of  deformity  and 
beauty  constitute  one  of  the  most  extrs> 
ordluary  pictures  ever  paiuted.    In  the 


ing  Iha  m 
isstiU  m 
ings,  and  f( 
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IS  image  of  the  Viroin, 
■:  remarkatde  for  its  paint- 
ir  the  group  of  the  Pieta,  the 
m!iat<'rpiece  of  Scalia.  At  the  entraace 
are  3  niches,  with  statues  of  Adam  aud 
Eve,  by  Fabiano  TotJ  and  liatfaellu  da 
Montelupo.  The  walls  are  entirely 
covered  with  the  frescoes  of  Xufo  Si;!- 
HOrelli,  aud  the  compartments  of  the 
rouf  are  painted  by  Fra  Angeiioo  di 
FiBsale,  Bemisio  Oiiioli,  and  other  emi- 
nent arlista  of  the  151h  centy.  The 
Christ  aittiog  in  judgment,  surrounded 
hy  a  glory  of  Angels,  16  figures  of 
Saints  and  Prophets,  and  the  Coronaiion 
of  the  Virgin,  are  amoug  the  most  cba- 
racleristic  works  of  Fm  Amjeliao;  the 
Christ  in  Judguieut  is  believed  to  have 
eiiggcsted  the  wM-kaowa  tigare  of 
jtif  Saviour  in   [fie  TruuhfiBuralion  of 


of  the  aj-tiat  s< 
to  have  been  lavislied  in  creating 
forms  of  demons ;  while  in  the  FanuliM  ■ 
the  figures  of  the  Seraphim  are  no  lew 
remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Beude»i 
these  paintings  there  is  a  series  of  sub*  , 
jecta  takea  from  clasdcal  history  aoA  < 
liiography— the  Descent  of  jEneas,  Patr 
seus  and  Andromeda,  the  RapeofPrOr 
serpiue,  loo  and  Melieerte,  aud  portndlC 
of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Claudian,  Seneca,  aj  ■" 
Statius;  forming  a  curious  mixture 
sacred  and  profane  inspirations.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  wall  were  white- 
washed till  IS45,  when  they  were  cleaned 
aud  found  to  be  also  painted  in  fresco. 
The  subjects  are  medaUion  portraila 
of  the- great  Italian  poels.  scenes  from 
the  DivinaCommfdia,  aud  mythological 

The  celebrated  Pkfi,  executed  i 
15T3,  is  the  masterpiece  of  Ippolito 
Scalxa.    It  is  a  group  of  4  figures  a  3rd 
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sition  from  the  Cross,  and  is  seolptiired 
out  of  a  single  block  of  marUe.  It  is 
perhaps  the  grandest  production  of  the 
school  of  Miefael  Angelo. 

In  the  chapels  of  the  side  aisles  are 
several  pictures:  the  graceful  Ma- 
doD3ia  and  St.  Catherine,  by  Gentile  da 
Fabriano;  the  Healing  ibe  Blind,  and 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Widow's  Son, 
by  Taddeo  Zucchero  ;  the  Baising  of 
llazanis,  and  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  by 
Circignani,  On  i!b&  other  side  are  the 
Christ  in  the  Garden  ;  the  Flagella- 
tion ;  the  Calvary ;  the  Crowning  with 
Thorns,  &c.,  by  Muziano, 

The  statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  Scalza, 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  cathednd  is  the 
most  perfectly  beautiful  of  ail  the  single 
figures  in  the  building:  it  is  said  to 
have  been  executed  in  4  months,  for  the 
sum  of  10  gdlden  crowns  1 

The  €h,  of  8,  Domemoo  contains  the 
fine  monument,  by  Amolfo,  of  Cardinal 
G.diBrago,  who  died  in  1282,  and  a 

Sicture,  in  5  compartments,  by  Simone 
iemmi,  signed  and  bearing  the  date 
1320 :  it  represents  the  Virgin  and  4 
saints. 

After  the  cathedral,  the  most  remark- 
able object  in  Orvieto  is  the  Well  called, 
in  honour  of  the  patronnsaint  of  Irdiand, 
//  Pozzo  di  San  Patrizio,  It  is  situated 
near  the  fortress,  at  the  eastern  extre^ 
mity  of  the  town,  the  road  to  Chiusi 
leading  close  to  it.  It  was  designed  and 
begun  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo  to  relieve 
the  garrison  when  Clement  VII.,  after 
the  sack  of  Home  in  1527,  took  refuge 
here  with  his  court.  It  is  a  sur- 
prising proof  of  the  versatile  powers  of 
that  great  architect,  and  is  hardly  in- 
ferior to  the  best  works  of  ancient 
Rome.  It  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  celebrated  "  Joseph's  Well "  in 
the  citadel  of  Cainv  and,  although 
not  so  deep,  it  is  of  a  larger  diameter,and 
grander  in  appearance,  than  thatremark- 
»ble  work  of  Sultan  Saladin.  It  is  en- 
closed in  a  h(^ov  circular  tower  with 
double  walls,  between  whidli  2  ^nd 
staircases  are  carried,  one  above  the 
other,  having  separate  entrances ;  so 
that  we  d^cend  by  the  one,  and 
ascend  by  the  other.  It  is  partly  ex- 
cavated in  the  volcanic  tufa,  and  partly 
built;  the  depth  of  the  well  is  179  Eng. 


feet,  its  diameter  46  ;  the  inner  wall 
is  perforated  with  72  windows  from 
top  to  bottom  to  admit  light.  The 
staircase  has  248  steps  '*  a  cordoni"  so 
that  mules  may  be  employed  in  bringing 
up  the  water.  The  upper  part  of  the 
well,  or  rather  all  the  buil<jdngs  above 
ground,  were  finished  by  Simone  Mosea, 
in  the  reign  of  Paul  III.  Between 
the  2  entrance  doors  is  the  inscription — 
**  Quod  Natura  munimento  inviderat  indus' 
tria  adjeoit.**  Orvieto  has  ceased  to 
be  a  garrison  town,,  its  castle  has  long 
been  dismantled,  and  the  well  is  no 
longer  used. 

The.  Palazzo  Qualterio — belonging  to 
CovaU  OualteriOf  the  historian  of  the 
recent  political  events  in  Italy — con- 
tains an  interesting  collection  of  Car- 
to<ms  by  Domenichino,  An.  Caracci, 
Franceschini,  Albani,  &c.,  which  the 
owner  libersdly  permits  strangers  to 
visit.  In  the  1st  room  are  2  battle- 
pieces  by  Franceschini,  designed  for 
Genoa.  In  the  2nd  are  Temperance, 
by  Domenichino,  very  fine ;  and  other 
designs  b^  Ann.  Caracci,  Albani,  and 
Franceschini.  In  the  3rd,  Mars,  by 
Ann.  Caracci ;  and  Joseph's  Dream,  by 
Carlo  Cignani.  In  the  4th  are  Fame 
and  Historjr,  by  Domenichino.  In  the 
chapel  adjoining  is  a  beautiful  fresco  of 
the  Archangel  Michael,  removed  from 
its  original  position,  and  attributed  to 
Andrea  Tlngegno.  It  has  been  restored 
in  parts  by  Prof.  Cornelius  of  Munich. 
In  the  5th  room  are  Fame,  History,  and 
Fidelity,  by  Domenichino;  Love  and 
Venus,  and  Love  and  Hymen,  by  Albani. 
In  the  6th  room  is  a  series  illustrating 
various  events  in  the  life  of  St  Catherine 
of  Siena,  by  Ann.  Caracci.  On  the  roof 
of  ano&er  room  is  a  fresco  of  Endymion 
sleeping  and  surprised  by  Diana,  said 
to  be  by  Gherardo  ddla  Notte.  In  the 
gallery  is  a  Deposition,  by  Baroccio, 
damaged ;  a  good  Gherardo  della  Notte ; 
and  2  heads,  said  to  be  by  Titian  ? 

In  the  Palazzo  Petrangeli  there  is 
also  a  collection  of  pictures.  There  are 
several  other  Palaces  in  Orvieto,  some 
interesting  from  their  architecture.  The 
old  town-hall  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
until  recently  used  as  a  theatre,  is  an 
inteTestvn^  s^ciwaiwi  ^^  ^^  ^««ks^vx<5. 
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operas  are  oecBsionally  performed.  The 
town  is  very  dirty,  and  no  place  can 
appear  dulltr  to  tbe  casual  visitor. 

The  road  from  Orvieto  to  Bolsena, 
about  12  m.,  is  the  same  as  that  to 
MoDteSaseone  for  about  10  m„  from 
which  it  branches  off  on  the  rt.  A 
bridle-road  of  18  m.  leads  from  Orvieto 
to  Todi ;  it  is  very  billy,  acd  offers  litlle 
interest — a  carriage  one  in  pri^ess. 

The  distance  from  Orvieto  to  Car- 
najola,  the  first  station  on  Ibe  riy.  to 
Sitna  and  Florence,  ia  abont  IS  m.  In 
addition  to  the  diligunee  fVom  Rome 
which  passes  through  at  T  A.n.,  there 
is  a  special  one  from  Orvieto  at  the 
Game  hour,  returning  at  3  p.h.,  and 
performing  the  journey  in  4  hours. 
Fares  8  frs.  60  a  and  7  frs.  50  c  On 
leaving  the  city  the  road  descends  along 
the  northern  slope  of  its  hill  for  4  m., 
to  the  Pnglia,  which  it  crosses  at  the 
Ponte  dell'  Adunata,  i  m.  below  its 
jnnction  with  the  Cbiana.  Crossing  tbe 
latter  it  ascends,  for  7  m.,  high  above 
the  river,  and  throngh  hills  composed  of 
tertiary  sands  (Pleiocene),  ahoundina 
in  marine  Bbella,  tothe  village  of  Bagni, 
so  called  from  some  mineral  springs  in 
tbe  Dei^bonrboDd.  From  Uagni  the 
ascent  becomes  still  more  rapid  through 
a  country  richly  clothed  with  oak  forests, 
nniil  it  reaches  the  culminating  point 
at  La  CroBe,  about  imu  feet  ahove  Ihe 
Chiatia.  Here  an  equally  rapid  dBscent 
commences  to  Ihe  village  of  Ficulle. 
about  half  way  between  Orvieto  and 
Citladella  Pieve,  where  there  ia  a  homely 
inn  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  which 
ia  situated  on  a  rising  on  the  rt  of  the 
mad.  (  "  We  found  everything  very 
clean  and  nice  at  this  inn.  In  fine 
weather  it  would  be  a  pleasant  place  to 
spend  a  tfv  days  at,  to  enjoy  (he  lovely 
country  immediately  arouud." — 4.11, 
isns.)  There  is  a  Gothic  ch.,  with  a 
crypt,  as  we  enter  the  village,  on  rt. 
Near  the  road  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  bridge,  supposed  to  date  from 
the  time  of  Nero,  and  in  the  wall  of 
tAe  eh.  of  SaalB  Maria  an  ancient 
/BBtrriptioa,  recording  the  erection  of 
a  Temple  of  the  Sun  by  Claudius.     A 


rapid  descent  of  1  miles,  through  )* 
loiely  country,  during  wliioh  the  tr 
veller  will  enjoy  many  fine  peeps  o» 
the  Val  de  Chiana.  brings  us  to  d 
plain;  her¥  is  the  Bly.  Siat.  of  Com 
juola  ;  beyond  it  tbe  road  to  Cicta  deL 
Pieve  turns  oif  to  the  rt. ;  the  Chiwi<L 
where  crossed  on  a  handsome  bridge 
taking  a  more  easterly  course — tw* 
along  which  it  is  proposed  10  carry  tl; 
projected  railroad  between  the  vatleji' 
of  the  Arno  and  Tiber. 


ExCimSION    TO    ClTTA    DeLU   PlEVB, 

This  little  town,  so  interesting  for 
its  artistic  treasures,  may  he  reuihei' 
from  Cornajola ;  or,  still  better,  tttn 
the  Chiu&i  stat.,  the  distance  ttoi 
Ihe  former  is  about  10  m,,  from  tbi 
latter  6.  Light  carriages  may  be  pro- 
cured al  the  Stat.,  which,  after  seeiDg 
Cilia  della  Pieve,  will  convey  ill* 
bmrial  either  to  the  Ohiusi  stat. 
rly.  or  to  Chinsi  itself. 

Prom  Cornajola  slat,  the  ca 
road  to  Cilta  della  Pieve  follows, 
i  m.,  the  fi>ot  of  the  hills  which 
border  on  the  E.  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Val  dc  Chiana,  to  Sanla  Maria  di 
Borgo,  where  the  ascent  to  Citta  dells 
Pieve  commences,  still  throngh  t,  pio> 
luresJjuely  wooded  country  by  tiie  vil* 
lages  of  San  Lorenxo 
leone,  where  it  attains 
elevation,  90(1  feet,  aliove  the  subjacent 
valley  (l;i2  above  the  sea).  Pnud 
Monieleone  10  Citta  della  Pieve  the  road 
runs  along  the  ridge  that  separates  the 
torrents  Howing  into  (he  Chiana  on  the 
W.,  and  into  the  Neslo 
1  m.  before  reaching  the  gate  a  good 
road  down  the  valley  of  the  latter  rii  ~ 
branches  off  to  Perugia.     (Rie.  96.) 

as  m.  CiTTi  DELLiPlEVE.  (/Wl,  Gloi*. 

nella's,  near  the  gate,  "  ilean  and  very 
fair  accommodation,  1B59."  The  town 
ia  clean.  Pop.3I3B.  Its  chief  inter 
is  derived  from  its  being  the  birthpli 
of  Pietro  Perugino,  la  the  oralory  of 
the  Disciptmati,  or  of  Saat.i  Maria  de" 
Eiunchi,  attached  to  llie  CAiesura/fot 
is  otie  of  his  finest  frescoes.  It  re- 
presents the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
the  MaioDua  and  Cliild  are  silting 
uuder  a  sWi,  lecOTiiQ?  "^^"  -"-- 
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of  the  w'ue  men.  The  Virgin  is  ex- 
qnisitelf  beauiiful ;  the  groapint;  is 
varied  and  full  uf  character ;  the  luadg 
&re  full  of  exprGEsioD  and  elaborately 
finished;  a  rich  landteapu  vitU  horse- 
men and  various  figuri^s  formK  tlie  l)ai;k- 
BTOund.  This  painting,  allhongh  in- 
jured  tay   the   (lamp  of  the   adjoining 
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the  battle  of  Hira^TraeDe,  vilh  Cor- 

tod  the  mountains  betireeQ  tbe 

latter  and  Areizo,  on  the  other.    From 

ooDuderable  elevation  (1670  feet), 

Gtu.  della  Pieve  ia  free  from  malaria. 


^  .    ..  n  the  oratory,  lias  6ul- 

fered  less  than  any  other  by  Perugino 
in  the  town.     In  a  recess  below   tbe 
fresco  are  prcurved  -2  letters  of  Pieli 
relating  to  the  picture,  and  somK  earthe 
pots  which  arc  supposed  to  have  coi 
tained  liiii  paints.   They  were  dlscovcrf 
encloEtd  in  a  tin  hns  nndtr  the  floi 
of  the  saoristj  in   1835.      Id  the  Br 
letter   Pietio  states   that   the  pictui 
ought  to  cost  at  least  200  florins,  but 
that  he  will   be  oonlent  with  lOO 
a  townsman  (_oome  paaioio);  2!>  to  be 
paid  at  once  (laibelo),  and  the  rest  in 
3  veare,  25  each  jear.     It  is  signed. 
"  lo  Pitetro  penctore  mono  yropio,"  and 
dated  "  J'^roicia  tieaote  d«  pTtbaio,  1504," 
The  second  shows  that  he  was  obliged 
to  lessen  his  terms  lo  75  florins;  be 
requests  the  syndic  to  send  a  mule  and 
guide,  that  he  may  come  and  punt,  and 
aays  that  he  will  abate  25  fiorins,  "  e 
nientt  pia ;"  it  ifi  signed  as  before,  and 
dated  "  Ptroicia  1  dt  Jfijrn),  1504."     In 
the  ch.  of  tbe  Serviles,  outside  tiic  gate 
leading  to  Orvieto,  are  the  remains  of 
Us  fresco  of  the  CnuMfiiion,  rained  by 
building  the  present  belfry.      In  the 
Cathedral,    the  interior  of  which  has 
been  modernized,  are  his  Baptism   of 
the  Saviour,  in  the  first  chapel  on    ' 
].,  and  an  altarpiece  in  the  choir 
pretenting  the   Madonna   and  Child, 
with  St  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  Saints 
Gervasioi  and  Protasius  below,  painted, 
according  to  the  inscription,  in   1513. 
In  the  ch.  of  S.  Agostino,  outside  the 
gate  on  the  side  of  Chiusi,  is  a  fresco 
by  Pietro,  transferred  to  canvas,  which 
•tood  in  the  Ch.  of  S.  Antomo.  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1861  ; 
it  represents  S.  Antony  looking  out  o1 
ft  window,  with  S,  Paul   the  Hermit 
and  8.  Marcellns.    The  view  from  the 
gate  over  the  valley  of  (he  Chiana  is 
very  fine,  embracing  tbe  peak  of  Ce- 
loaa  on  one  aitSe,  the  lake  and  si' 


ExctrnsioN  to  Coitrai,  7  m. 

The  Rly.  Stat,  of  Chiusi  is  abont 
1  m.  from  the  town,  and  6  from  Citta 
della  Pieve.  (The  so-called  bnfFets  or 
refreshment-rooms  here  and  at  the 
Comajola  station  on  the  rly. are  filthily 
dirty,  with  execrable  food.) 

All  excellent  road  of  7  m.  leads  from 
CitU  della  Pieve  to  Chiusi  by  a  rapid 
descent  of  5  m.  through  woods  of 
oaks  into  the  plain  of  the  Chiana. 

Cbidsi.  /nn;  Leoue  d'Oro,  out»de 
the  Roman  gate,  "  the  accommodation 
very  &ir,  btd  prices  afumid  be  fixed  before- 
handf  a  very  comfortable  hotel,  the 
landlord  very  civil ;  sells  Etruscan 
antiquities.— iT.  A.,  Juiy  1S64.  There 
~~  another,  not  so  pretentious,  but,  it  is 

id,  equally  good  and  more  reasonable, 
just  outside  the  same  gala — G.  D.,  1SG3. 

The  most  intelligent  ^uide  to  the 
antiquities  of  Chinsi  is  Pietro  Foscolo. 
a  veteran  excavator,  who  discovered 
most  of  the  tombs  opened  in  this  ne- 
cropolis. He  will  save  the  traveller 
much  delay  and  trouble  by  procuring 
the  keys  of  the  tombs  from  their 
respective  ixatadi.  In  his  absence  his 
sons  Giuseppe  and  Angelo  will  be 
found  efficient  substitutes. 

Chiusi  is  the  representative  of 
Ciiaium,  one  of  the  moat  ancient  cities 
of  Italy,  and  among  tbe  Twelve  of 
tbe  great  Etruscan  League,  if  not 
indeed  at  the  time  of  Porsenna  the 
highest  of  them  all.  Its  original 
name  was  Camars.  It  was  one  of  the 
Five  cities  which  assisted  the  latins 
against  Tarquinins  Priscus.  Its  an- 
tiquity is  fiirther  confirmed  by  Virgil's 
account  of  its  sending  assistance  to 
Mniaa  against  Tumus.  lis  history 
during  the  ragn  of  Porsenna  is  bmiliar 
to  every  one.  It  seems  to  have  pre- 
served Its  name  and  position  tbrongh 
all  the  changesaodvioissitudesof  Elf«e»,. 
Even  vn  1\ie  ia\i«iB  i>%«*.  'Oos«>^  -i; 
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site  was  never  deserted  like  thoee  of 
iDBiiy  otber  Elniseaa  citieB.  Tbe  tra- 
veller, therefore,  finds  Chinsi  occupying 
its  HncieDt  site,  oa  an  olive-elad  eau- 
uenee  SOU  feet  above  tlie  level  of  tbe 
small  but  pretty  lake  to  wbicb  it  givcE 

of  aaOO  Bonis;  its  vicinity  lo  some 
of  tbe  Diareby  districts  of  tbe  Vol 
di  Cbiaua  renders  it  Bt  tintea  un- 
bealtby.  Of  its  aneienl  walla  very  few 
frsLgments  can  now  be  traced  \  tbose 
wbicb  are  visible  are  generally  capped 
by  mediieval  masonry,  and  in  Bome 
cases  by  lloruau  work.  Tbey  are  in- 
variably composed  of  rectangular  blocks 
of  travertine,  of  mucb  smaller  size  than 
Ibose  of  tbe  more  nortbern  Etruscan 
cilies,  but  put  logether  caret\illy,  and 
without  cement.  Fragmeulsroay  beseen 
beneatb  ibe  Duomo,  ttear  the  Ports  delle 
Torri ;  also  beneath  the  Prato.  or  public 
promenade.  The  town  is  literally 
undermined  by  subterranuao  passages, 
iDaay  of  which  have  been  called  "  la- 
byrinths" by  aiicitfut  and  modem 
writers:  it  is  nov  believed  that  Some 
of  them  were  cjontiefted  with  tbe  sewer- 
age of  tbe  ancient  town ;  hot  there  are 
others  which  were  evidently  destined  for 
difierent  purposes,  althou^  what  those 
purposes  may  have  been  is  still  a  mys- 
tery. Independeatly  of  these  remains, 
tlie  traveller  will  &id  that  Chinsi  is 
rich  in  interest  and  novelty,  partiou- 
Uitly  in  her  museums  and  tombs.  The 
largest  collection  is  the  Mvasa  C'amocini, 
formffl  bjr  the  late  Signor  Piatro  Bonci 
CasDceini,  tbe  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
sent proprielors.  It  ia  composed  of 
articles  found  almoit  enlitely  on  his 
own  property.  It  is  rich  in  vases  of 
every  known  variety  of  Etruscan  form, 
in  Utim,  in  bronzes,  mirroi'B,  cinerary 
nms,  altars,  atid  square  or  roond 
c^pi.  Bin.  Most  of  these  anjs  and 
cippi  are   decorated    with   ba».reUefi 


these  sculptures  are  of  peculiar  and 
touching  iottu'eiit,  and  some  are  alto- 
gether tmique  ai  representations  of 
national  customs.  This  collection  of 
sepalchnil  niOTumeDta  shows  that  the 
Cliisians  burned  their  dead,  and  very 
seldom  buried  the  bodxnB  entire.     The 


sarcophagi  are  not  more  than 
number,  while  of  cinerary 
asb-chests  there  are  upwards  of  ISO  iK' 
terra-cotla,  ahont  50  in  alabaslor,  antf 
nearly  the  same  nomber  in  travertine;, 
The  pottery  in  this  must 
specimens  from  various  Etruscan 
but  the  most  interesting  is  that  peeoHMP 
Id  the  city  and  its  icrritory — an  nnglaMA* 
black  vare,rnde  rather  than  inelegant  id! 
form,  anddecnrated  with  qnnilit  andexi' 
aggerated  figures  of  animals  and  mon- 
sters in  low  relief,  tbe  style  and  execit- 
lion  denoting  a  period  of  mannfaetilrft 
anterior  to  the  inflnence  and  introdDC- 
lion  of  Greek  taste.  In  tbeTniddIeofoB» 
of  the  3  rooms  is  what  may  be  ekUed 
a  Btalue-sarcophagns,  tbe  figure  of  ft' 
female  in  coarse  limestone,  sitlinfj;  in' 
a  chair  which  has  bas-reliefs  on  fite- 
pedestal.  The  head,  arms,  and  feet  arfe 
in  separate  pieces,  attached  hy  metal 
pins  to  the  body,  which  is  hollow,  and 
when  discovered  contained  the  ashes 
of  the  deceased.  It  is  sculptnTed  in  a 
stiff  and  archaic  style,  and  the  whole 
figare  seems  to  have  been  eoloured. 
Id  (he  next  room  Is  a  similar  £gnre  6t 
the  male  sex,  of  coarse  stone,  of  larger 
size,  and  still  more  rade  aud  areimic 
art.  In  its  utter  want  of  all  detail  and 
its  extreme  rigidity  it  sbowil  much  of 
an  Egyptian  character.  The  flesh  }■ 
colonred  red  ;  the  eyes,  hair,  and  beard 
black.  This  is  also  a  cinerary  nm, 
the  head  and  arms  being  disjointed. 
These  two  slatuea  are  commonly  desig- 
nated "  Pluto"  and  "  Proserpine."  Tha 
house  of  ^gnor  Casuecini  contains  se- 
veral interesting  objects.  Among  them 
is  the  celebrated  black  vase  calTed  by 
the  German  antiquaries  "  tbe  Anubia 
Vase,"  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
first  figure  in  the  group  of  mysterioni 
personages  who  are  represented  upoB 
It  to  the  Egyptian  deity  of  that  name. 
Another  painted  vase,  celebrated  for 
its  great  beauty,  repreaeuts  the  Judg- 
ment of  Paris;  it  was  found  in  the 
Poggio  Gajella. 

ilaieo  Faotinti.  Signor  Poolnzzi  has 
a  museum  of  urns,  vases,  medals,  and 
las-roliefs,  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  successive  generations  of  his 
ikmily.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
o\ijecls  in  llie  ccAleWA<ni"«  e-nwj  isukAkiu 
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the  cfeerary  jars  called  Canopi,  from 
their  resembknce  to  those  of  Kgypt, 
"with  lids  in  the  form  of  human  heads, 
the  variety  of  which  has  led  antiqua- 
ries to  suppose  that  they  are  portraits 
of  those  whose  ashes  tiiiey  contained. 
Anc^ther  interesting  object  is  a  cippus 
with  a  bas-rrfief  illustrated  by  Inghi- 
rami  and  Micali,  representing  a  death- 
bed scene,  a  lady  snrround^i  by  the 
mourners  who  were  hired  at  funerals 
to  -tear  their  hair  and  lacerate  their 
cheeks ;  the  deep  grief  of  her  little 
son  is  ft  striking  contrast  to  this  hired 
sorrow.  One  of  the  urns  here  is  the 
most  beautiful  specimen  of  Etruscan 
art  in  terra-cotta  yet  brought  to  light. 
On  the  lid  reclines  a  venerable  LuX^umo, 
with  a  torque  about  his  neck  and  a 
bowl  in  his  hand.  Below  is  a  combat 
between  Greeks  and  Trojans,  in  very 
high  relief,  of  wonderfid  truth  and 
spirit. 

The  IKshop  of  Chinsi  has  formed  in 
his  palace  an  interesting  collection  of 
vases  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Canon  Mazzetti,  and  his  nephew 
Benriffid,  have  also  collections  oSt  an- 
tiquities. Signor  GringKetti  has  a  small 
but  choice  Election  of  cinerary  urns, 
pednted  vases,  and  black  ware.  The 
Conte  della  Sciaja  possesses  some  urns, 
bronzes,  and  vases.  Ca|ntano  Sozzi 
has  a  few  articles  lor  sate.  Several  of 
these  gentiemen  have  many  ^ems  and 
acarabai,  which  are  Ibnna  in  great 
abundance  at  Chinsi^  not  in  tombs,  but 
in  the  soil  MtHind  the  town.  One 
field  has  received  the  name  of  (kmtpo 
degli  Oreficiy  from  the  abondance  of 
such  relies  it  baa  yielded. 

Tbmbs,  —  The  neighbourhood  of 
Chios!  abovnds  in  sepulchres,  as  we 
might  anticipate  of  a  place  which  was 
<mce  the  most  important  capital  of 
Etruria.  The  one  which  the  very 
name  of  the  city  will  recall  to  every 
traveller  —  the  mausoleum  and  laby- 
rinth of  Porsenna,  so  well  known  by 
the  descriptions  of  PHny  and  Varrd — 
has  had  no  less  than  4  representa- 
tive ;  in  other  words,  4  tunrali  have 
disputed  the  bonour  of  being  the 
tomb  of  the  conqueror  of  Rome. 
Akbough  one  of  these  contains  the 
rtBTgeet  Itibyriutb  yet   opened,   it   ia 


now  generally  believed  that  the  tomb 
of  Porsenna  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 
In  regtird  to  the  description  of  that 
celebrated  nM>nunient  with  3  piles 
of  pyramid:^,  it  is  worth  while  to  Ob*- 
serve,  that,  although  the  description 
was  doubtless  written  from  tradition, 
and  therefore  probably  exaggerated,  the 
riemains  of  the  tomb  called  that  of 
Amns,  the  son  of  this  Etruscan  chief, 
at  Albano,  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
its  main  outlines  were  correct. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a 
minute  account  of  the  various  tombs 
which  lie  scattered  over  the  hills  about 
Chiusi.  They  do  not  occur  in  one  necro- 
polis, as  in  the  case  of  many  other  Etrus- 
can sites,  but  are  found  among  the 
neighbourmg  heights,  excavated  mostly 
in  the  hill-swies,  and  entered  by  a  pas* 
sage  or  gallery  from  the  slope.  They 
are  olten  at  some  distance  from  each 
other;  for  which  reason  they  are  best 
visited  on  horseback.  Without  atteUiptr 
ing  to  give  a  list  of  aM  that  may  be  seen, 
we  shall  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  to  which  the  traveller  can 
obtain  access.  Aft  ire  have  already 
stated,  the  principal  tombs  are  locked 
up,  so  that  the  cicerone  must  be 
instructed  beforehand  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  their  re- 
spective CHStodi,  Of  the  6  we  shall 
notice,  one  lies  on  the  N.  of  the  town, 
viz.  the  Deposito  del  Pogffio  Gajella; 
one  to  the  N.E.,  or  towards  the  lake, 
the  Deposito  del  Sovrano ;  one  on  the  -' 
S.E.,  called  the  Deposito  del  Colle 
Casuccini ;  two  on  the  N.W.,  the 
Deposito  de'  Dd,  and  the  Deposito 
delle  Monachej  and  one  on  the  S.S.W., 
the  Deposito  oeMa  Vigna  Grande-. — 1. 
Deposito  del  Poggxo  Gajella,  so  called 
frtnn  the  hill  of  that  name,  3  m.  N. 
of  the  town.  This  tomb,  or  series  of 
tombs,  was  discovered  in  1840  by  the 
Casuccini  fSEunily,  whose  museum  has 
been  enriched  by  many  of  the  objects 
it  contained.  Its  discovery,  however, 
had  a  higher  interest  for  the  antiquary, 
in  the  pectdiar  labyrinths  which  have 
made  uie  Poggio  OajeHa  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  and  induced  ^  ar- 
chsBologists  to  compare  its  mYStet\<rai& 
passaeeft  wiIYl  liJcjft  ^^^Ti«r«'«v  ^<i»scss5r 
|tion  oC  tb©TO  oi  leaft  ViTsi!«^  ^l^wssKsa.* 
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!fhe  Poggio  GajeUs.  is  a.  coaical  bill 
of  about  50  Teet  in  height,  oripnallj 
Burroupded  at  itg  base  by  a  circular 
wail  of  masonry,  composed  of  unce- 
mented  blocka,  outside  whicb  is  a 
fosae,  more  than  SIX)  teet  in  clrcum- 
fereace.  The  hill  is  liter^ly  filled  with 
lombs,  eitavaied  ■□  3  tiei's,  above 
each  otber,  like  tbe  floare  of  a  houBe, 
wiiile  tbe  tombs  of  each  tier  or  level 
are  ajTanged  like  groups  or  streets  of 
huQfleS.  Someof  them  are  paintediBome 
have  root's  so  carved  as  to  represent 
beams  aud  rafters,  aud  many  have  ruck- 
hewn  coucbes  for  the  dead.  On  the 
lower  tier  ou  the  S.  side,  approached 
b;  an  obloug  vesdbule,  is  a  circular 
chamber,  25  feet  in  diameter,  sup- 
ported by  a  higb  circular  column  in  tbe 
centre  |  in  this  chamber  some  beautiful 


lide   myaterioua   labyrinth 
group  of  B<(ua 


1  passages 


n J. , -■£  lombs  on  the  W.  side 

of  the  hill.  These  passages  are  just 
large  enough  to  allow  a  man  lo  enter 
on  all  fours;  someluaea  they  are  cir- 
cular, at  others  they  throw  oS  brnncbes 
which  terminate  in  aula  de  eac.  On 
tlie  second  tier  there  are  several 
groups  of  tombs  tioth  square  aud  cir- 
cular, in  2  of  which  are  passages  like 
those  on  the  tier  below.  In  oue  of  the 
chambers  of  this  tier  the  vase  of  the 
Jadgment  of  Paris,  uow  in  CheCasuccini 
museum,  was  discovered,  together  with 
several  fragments  of  je  wellery.  On  the 
third  tier  there  are  similar  groups  of 
tombs,  among  which  some  jewellery  aud 
brokenvaseB  were  found.  Dennis's  Etru- 
ria  contains  a  plan  of  these  labyrinlhs. — 
•2.  DepoKilo  dil  Sovaao,  called  also 
"del  Gran  Duca,"  a  m,  N.E.  of  the 
town,  discovered  in  1818  on  a  slope  of 
the  bill  above  the  lake.  It  is  a  single 
chamber  with  an  arc/led  roof  of  solid 
masonry.  It  was  entered  by  folding 
doors  of  travertine,  of  which  one  side 
remains.  The  benches  which  sur- 
round tbe  chamber  still  retain  gciuerary 
nrus,  inscribed  with  the  uame  of  the 
Peris  Ikmily.— 3.  Deposilo  del  CoUr 
Casuccini,  I  m.  S.E.  of  the  town, 
discovered  in  1833.  The  eutrauce 
If  Btili  closed  by  tvo  folding  doors 
■''     '  than     4     feel 


high,   still  working 


)  pivot 


The  ti 


chambers,  2  of  which  are  decorated 
witii  pjun  tings  now  gradually  pe- 
rishing. Those  in  the  first  chamber 
represejil  fuueral  games,  horse-races, 
dancing,  tumbling,  aud  a.  funeral  sym- 
posium of  10  men  attended  by  Uiai~ 
slaves.  Tbose  in  the  second  chambe 
represent  a  chorus  of  youths,  with  iq- 
strumeots  of  music  for  tbe  dance.-Tr~ 
4.  iJdpoaiio  di  Dei,  2  m.  N.W.  rf 
Chiusi,  on  the  hiU  caUed  Poggio  «* 
Moro,  discovered  iu  1836  on  the  pnvi 
petty  of  Signor  Dei.  It  is  decorated 
Lutenially  with  paintings  reprei  _ 
funeral  banq  uet,  funeral  games,  &c  &&, 
and  contains  several  sarcopba^  a 
other  mouuments,  and  a  bilingoid  i|k> 
scriptiou. — 5.  Depusito  delle  3tonact4, 
so  called  from  being  in  the  groniite 
of  the  nuns  of  Santo  Slefaiio,  "' 
m.  N.W.  of  the  ti  ■    -         ■ 

vatdted   chamber,    remarkable  s 
taiuiug,  without  change,  nearly  all  Ij# 

first  discovered. 


r^ 


;red.  There  are  8  cinuraMj 
sarcophagi,  most  of  whiimi 
lame  of  Una.! ha;   one  i|: 


inscribed  with  that  of  Caulg  Vifina, 
or  Oles  Vibeniu,  a  name  which  ca 
us  back  to  the  time  of  Komolas 
Deposilo  delta  Vigna  Grande,  \  m.  below 
ChiUEi,  towards  tbe  rly.  stat.,  in 
slope  of  an  olive-clad  height, 
folding-doors  of  traverdne,  like  thoBo 
of  the  D.  del  Sovrauo  and  D.  del  Colk. 
The  doorway  is  surmounted  hj  A 
perfect  arch  of  the  same  material, 
and  tbe  tomb,  which  is  but  a  BiD^e 
chamber,  is  vaulted  over  with  regular 
masonry  of  trnvertioe,  without  cement. 
This  is  perhaps  the  neatest  specimen  af 
an  Etroscan  arch  extant.  Un  beucbof 
of  masonry  around  tbe  chamber  rett 
urns  of  travertine,  containing  the  ashea 
of  the  dead,  and  bearing  Etruscan  in- 
seriplious  which  show  this  to  bavei 
been  the  tomb  of  the  TBEBifii  family. 
Other  sepulchres,  open  a  few  years 
since  for  the  inspection  of  the  tourist, 
are  now  dosed.  Of  these  are  par- 
ticularly to  be  regretted  the  De)>Dsito 
della  Scimia.  whose  walls  were  painted 
with  scenes  of  great  interest,  aud  which 
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and  the  Deposito  delk  Case,  with 
the  subject  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice 
painted  on  its  wails,  closed  of  late  by 
the  crumbiing  in  of  the  earth. — The 
Tombs  of  the  Early  Christians  at  Chiusi 
will  interest  travellers  who  have  not 
seen  the  Catacombs  at  Rome  and  Na- 
ples, from  which,  however,  they  present 
certain  points  of  difference.  Those  of 
Santa  Caterina  discovered  in  1848,  the 
most  remarkable,  are  closed  with  fold- 
ing stone  doors  opening  into  a  chapel 
with  an  altar  and  an  episcopal  chair;  out 
of  this  open  3  corridors,  with  graves  in  3 
tiers — from  inscriptions  discovered  they 
appear  to  date  from  the  time  of  the 
Antouines ;  the  other  catacombs,  those 
of  St.  Mustiola,  nearer  to  the  lake,  are 
of  much  ruder  construction. 

The  Cathedral  has  been  evidently  con- 
structed with  the  fragments  of  ancient 
edifices.  Its  nave  is  divided  from  the 
side  aisles  by  18  antique  colunms  of  un- 
equal size,  and  even  the  tomb  containing 
the  ashes  of  St.  Mustiola,  to  whom  the 
building  is  dedicated,  is  formed  out  of 
an  ancient  column.  On  the  walls  of  the 
arcade  on  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  nume- 
rous Roman  and  Etruscan  inscriptions 
have  been  placed,  tiles  with  Etruscan 
diaracters,  &c. ;  and  in  one  of  the  ora- 
tories of  the  Confraternity  della  Miseri- 
cordia  is  a  beautifully  worked  column  of 
African  marble,  which  must  have  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  edifice  of  imposing 
magnitude.  These  scattered  fragments 
explain  the  disappearance  of  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Clusium ;  its  temples, 
like  those  of  Rome,  were  no  doubt 
destroyed  to  build  the  churches  and 
other  edifices  of  the  modem  city. 

Travellers  desirous  of  proceeding 
further  into  Tuscany  may  proceed  from 
Chiusi  to  Moutepulciano,  another 
Etruscan  town  (16  m.).  The  shortest 
road  will  be  by  rly.  It  skirts  the  lake 
which  bears  the  name  of  Chiaro  di 
Montepulciano,  although  it  is  lower 
down  in  the  valley  and  some  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  town.  A  longer  but 
more  interesting  rokd  is  that  through 
Sarteano  and  Chianciano.  The  pictu- 
resque and  neat  village  of  Cetona,  6  m. 
distant  teom  Chiusi,  with  its  mediaeval 
castle,  is  an  interesting  point  for  the 
geoiogist  and  the  antiquary.      It  is 


situated  on  an  olive-dad  height  at  the 
base  of  the  lofty  dolomite  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  which  rises  above 
the  valley  watered  by  the  Astrone, 
to  an  elevation  of  3750  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  ravines  in  the 
neighbourhood  exhibit  fine  sections  of 
the  tertiary  marine  (Pleiocene)  strata. 
Cetona  has  a  small  inn  kept  by  Gio- 
vanni Davide.  The  antiquarian  inte- 
rest of  the  place  is  derived  from  the 
collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
Cavaliere  Terrosi,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal proprietors,  whose  widow  liberally 
allows  it  to  be  visited  by  travellers. 
It  contains  numerous  painted  vases, 
and  2  cinerary  urns  of  singular  beauty 
and  perfection,  adorned  with  coloui*  and 
gold,  which  have  been  illustrated  by 
Micali.  Signor  Francesco  Minutelli 
possesses  a  nice  collection  of  bronzes 
found  in  the  hills  to  the  £.  of  the  town. 
Sarteano,  5  m.  distant,  is  situated  above 
the  Val  di  Chiana,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  an  elevated  plateau,  which  sepa- 
rates that  plain  from  the  valley  of 
the  Orcia ;  its  mediseval  walls  present 
a  very  picturesque  appearance  from 
all  parts  of  the  valley.  It  has  a  very- 
tolerable  inn  kept  by  Laigi  Vannetti. 
Sarteano  is  interesting  to  the  antiquary 
as  possessing  2  private  collections  of 
Etruscan  antiquities — the  1st,  that  of 
Cavaliere  Bargagli,  containing  cinerary 
urns  of  much  interest;  the  2nd,  that 
of  Signor  Ferdinaudo  Fanelli.  This 
gentleman,  besides  some  good  cippi  and 
painted  vases  of  archaic  style,  possesses 
a  collection  of  bronze  articles  and  gold 
ornaments  of  remarkable  interest  and 
beauty.  Notice  a  complete  set  of 
armour  found  in  a  tomb  at  Chiusi; 
the  helmet,  enc4rcled  with  a  splendid 
chaplet  of  gold  leaves,  still  contains 
the  skull  of  the  old  warrior ;  and  his 
massive  gold  ring  yet  encloses  a  pha- 
lanx oi  lus  finger.  Among  the  bronze 
figurine,  observe  one  of  the  rayed 
Apollo,  of  Greek  art.  Two  small  silver 
bowls,  decorated,  one  with  figures  in 
relief;  earrinss  of  gold,  exquisitely 
froKted ;  a  necklace  of  gold  stars  from 
Bolsena,  and  many  rings,  &c.,  in  the  \ 
same  me«i\,  w»  \^i  >»«■.  ^^mvc^»  '^^N. 
of   these  o\«iefc\ft  ^  w^  ^w«A.  \».  "^ja 
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Gtrusoao  necrapolia  on  the  table-land 
W.  of  SftcWftno,  where  ft  vast  nnmber 
cf  Eti'usctm  tombs  bave  been  opcufd 
since  I82A,  anil. f ram  wUch  the  greater 
part  of  the  collectitni  of  black  vssea  in 
the  GaUerj  of  tbe  Offiii  at  Florence 
Mat  ubtained.  Same  were  t'outid  bIki 
ou  Monte  SolaJB  to  the  M.  of  Sart«ana, 
and  B  few  □□  the  slopes,  and  even  on 
the  Eummit,  of  Monle  CttoQH.  The 
tomlis  generally  consiBl  of  single  cham- 
bere,  with  a  central  pillar,  and  a  ledge 
runnlnground  thennpainledvalls.  The 
hills  which  bound  the  valley  on  the  W., 
from  Cetona  to  MoDtepulciano,  abonnd 


Sect.  I 


Etru; 


.mbfl.       Chi..n 


1  of 


popular  waterini^'places  of  TiL-cao;)^ : 
Its  waters  and  hot  eprings,  being  in 
high  repute  ia  rheumatic  and  para- 
lytic affections,  during  the  season  are 
much  freqneuled  bjTisilora.  Therean 
2  lana,  kept  by  Faenii  and  Sporazaiiii. 
with  nioderale  diarges. 

The  position  of  Monieputduno,  i  m, 
distant  from  Chiuneiano,  surronndcd 
hy  mtdiaval  walls,  and  perched  upon  u 
height,  is  highly  picturesque.  The  Udi: 
eh.  of  tiie  Madonna  di  &tn  Biagio  at 
Cathedral,  boilt  from  the  designs  of  A. 
di  Saogallo,  is  considered  one  of  Vii 
most  EDCcessful  works,  aod  some  of  the 
palaces  ia  the  town  are  by  tbe  same  cele- 
brated architect.  The  PalaiJo  Buocclli 
contaius  several  Etruscan 
found   in   the    neighbourhood,    which 

confirm  the  opiniou  that  the  town 

pies  the  site  of  an  Etruscan  city. 
&;ade  of  (his  palace  has  built 


andn 


isfrag- 


an  and  Komai 
tions.  Thewiiiesof  Montupul 
celebrated  throughout  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially that  c«llef  Manua,  the  "d'ogni 
vino  il  re"  of  Redi. 

A  road  from  Montepulciano  through 
Pienza  (9  m.)  leads  into  the  post  roDte 
from  Rome  to  Siena  at  San  Quirico 
(6  m.),  a£  noticed  in  Kte.  \0S;  or  the 
traveller  may  cross  to  Arezzo  by  the 
Vol  di  Chiana,  which  will  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  lite  hydraulic 
works  which  have  rendered  this  valley 
Due  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
Jiurope.  FoJBBO,  tJrrough  which  the 
J-oad  la  Arezzo  by  Tucrita  passes   (the 


aofAdGrs»»)Eon  the  Via  Casfiis%~ 
m.  {Rte.  107.)  A  third  road  by 
riy.  from  Montepulciano  leads  to  tlHi 
rly.  Stat,  at  Torrita,  and  from  there  to 
SienB,  Florence,  Ptaa,  and  LegihoA 
Hie.  86) ;  and  a  fourth  lo  Cortona  (19 
a.),  crossing  the  river  Chiaua  at  "' 


Com^loU  lo  Qiiul  : 


uf  the  eame  name,  upon  a  ridge  oi 
N.,  the  rly.  crosses  diagonally  theyat 
di  Chiana  for  S  m.,  having  the  town* 
of  Monleleone  and  Citta  della  Pieve  m 
the  heights  on  the  rt,  and  the  higk 
pointed  peak  of  Cetona  an  ihe  1. 

17kil.  CAiimSiiit.,in  the  plain,  abont 

1  m.  from  the  town,  which  is  seen 
on  the  1.  There  are  here  vehicle* 
to  convey  the  traveller  to  Chinri  and 
Citta  della  Pieve,  and  a  diligence  finr 
Perogia  every  day  in    6i  hrs.  aboot 

2  F.M.  (For  description  of  Chioai  km 
p.  SI.*)).  On  leaving  thin  alal.  Ihe  tIj^ 
runs  along  the  basettf  the  hills,  hsvini 
the  Lake  of  Chiusi  on  Ihe  rt.  At  tM 
a.  extremity,  where  the  Chiana  iuoa 
from  it,  are  the  mediieval  castle*  of 
i  Beccati,  the  town  of  Vujano  on  th« 
hill  beyond.  Turning  more  lo  the  L 
and  paraltel  to  the  sbwe  of  the  Lake  of 
Uontepiileiano,  passing  near  Ihe  larg* 
ftirm-boildings  of  Acquaviva,  the  rly. 
reaches  the 

2Dkil.Sa/arB0Stat.  From  here  a  road 
leads  to  Uontepalciano,  about  i,m, 
the  I,,  and  which  forms  a  conspicuDiU- 
(ibjecl  in  Ihe  landscape  hereabouta. 
Carriages  start  from  Salarco  to  Monte^- 
palciano  on  Ihe  arrival  of  the  tr 

e  kil.  Torrita  Stat.,  at  a  short  dislanow 
from  the  town  of  the  same  name, 

etW.  Asimi.  Liiiiyii  BluX.  'X'tiiiVi 
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^tus  Dame  is  on  th^  hill  to  the  1.  From 
here  the  rly.  runs  up  the  lateral  valley 
of  the  Foenna  to 

6  kiL  Lumgnano  Stat.,  and  from  there 
throagh  some  deep  cuttings  in  the 
Eoeene  limestone  rocks  across  the  ridge 
— here,  however,  scarcely  perceptible  as 
such — ^that  bounds  the  Val  di  Chiana 
on  the  W.,  and  through  a  pretty  well- 
wooded  country  to 

1 3  kil.  Rapolano  Stat.,  close  to  the  Til- 
lage, which  is  built  on  a  tufaceous  eleva- 
tion, a  deposit  from  the  mineral  springs. 
B.  is  near  the  highest  point  of  the 
line,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Chiana 
and  Ombrone.  At  a  short  distance 
beyond  here  we  reach  the  marine  Plio- 
cene marls,  which  continue  all  the  way 
to  Siena. 

6  kil.  Asciano  Stat,  From  here  will 
branch  off  the  rly.  from  Siena  to 
Grosseto,  by  the  valleys  of  the  Asso 
and  Ombrone  (Rte.  81a).  5  m.  from 
Siena  the  rly.  passes  above  the  Tavema 
d*Arbia,  from  where  the  country 
becomes  less  bleak,  the  farms  and  villas 
increasing  in  number  and  extent  as  we 
approach  the  city  ;  the  line  rises  to  the 
entrance  of  the  rly.  tunnel,  from  which 
another  steep  incline,  in  an  opposite 
Erection,  brings  us  to  the 

33  kil.  Siena  Stat.,  near  the  Porta  di 
S.  Lorenzo  (see  p.  336).  No  time 
allowed  for  refreshment  before  starting 
for  Florence  I  1 


ROUTE  98. 

TERNI  TO  ROMi:,  BT  RIETI  AND  THE 
VTA  8ALARIA. 

MILES. 

TemltoRletl 18 

Rieti  to  Pogglo  San  Lorenxo    .      •      •  9 

P.  S.  Lorenao  to  Osteria  di  Correse  .      •  19 

Ost.  di  Correse  to  Rome   .      ...  14 

60  m. 

This  road  is  shorter  than  that  by 
Nami,  Civita  Castellana,  and  Nepi,  and 
in  very  fair  condition,  but,  having  no 
post^statious  on  it,  must  be  travelled  by 
vetturino,  which  will  require  2  days, 
the  first  to  Rieti,  visiting  the  falls  of 
Temi  on  the  way.  There  is  a  public 
eouYey Alice  3  Umes  a  week  between 


Temi  and  Rieti ;  or  carriages  will  be 
furnished  by  the  postmaster;  and  from 
Rieti  a  very  fair  diligence  starts  3 
times  a  week  for  the  capital. 

Leaving  Temi  the  road  is  the  same 
as  that  to  the  Cascades,  described 
under  Rte.  107.  From  Papigno  it 
ascends  to  gain  the  plain  of  the  Velino 
which  it  follows,  passing  by  Pie  di  Luco, 
and  along  the  banks  of  its  small  lake, 
the  Locus  Velinus  of  the  ancients,  near 
which  was  the  Villa  of  Axius,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero.  It  soon  afterwards 
crosses  the  Velino  near  its  junction 
with  the  Turano.  The  drive  across 
the  plain  from  here  to  Rieti  is  very 
agreeable. 

Rieti  {Inns;  the  Campana  in  the 
Piazza,  and  the  Posta  in  the  Corso; 
both  very  indifferent),  the  ancient 
Reate ;  one  of  the  most  important 
stations  on  the  Via  Salaria;  an  epis* 
copal  city  of  12,000  Inhab.,  and  chief 
town  of  a  large  province.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  district, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
cattle  and  other  productions  from  the 
surrounding  mountains  with  the  capi- 
tal. There  is  little  to  detain  the  tra- 
veller as  regards  its  monuments.  The 
cathedral,  originally  in  the  Gothic 
«tyle,  has  been  modernised.  In  one  of 
its  chapels  is  a  monument  to  a  Countess 
Alfani  by  Thonoaldsen,  and  a  Roman 
milestone,  employed  as  one  of  the 
columns  of  the  crypt.  Near  the  Porta 
Accarana  a  mutilated  statue,  called 
the  Marho  Cibocco,  is  said  to  be  that 
raised  by  the  people  of  Rieti  to  Cicero 
for  advocating  their  cause  in  the 
Senate  relative  to  the  inundations  of 
the  subjacent  plain  of  the  Velinus. 
There  were  some  second-rate  pictures 
in  a  Pal.  Ricci.  Kieti,  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  the  mountain  dis- 
trict, is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  RhsBa,  the  Latin  Cybele. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  celebrated  for 
its  breed  of  mules.  From  its  consi- 
derable elevation  above  the  sea  its  cli- 
mate is  healthy,  cold  in  winter,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  mountains,  but  delight- 
ful in  summer.  Its  luxuriant  meadows 
were  celebrated  by  the  poets  as  the  Eosea 
rura  Velvni.     K  %qq^  \c«A^\«^^^^s^  '^'^ 
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vita  Ducale  and  Aquita.  Iji^in^  the 
froutier-town  mvrsnls  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  pussporU  are  examined  here 
and  vised  before  leaTiDg  the  toon. 
Exclusions  can  be  mode  from  Rieti  to 
Lionessa,  where  there  are  Bome  curious 
Golhic  churches ;  to  Coilicellj,  the 
birthplace  of  Vespasiim ;  and  to  S. 
Viltorino,  the  ancient  Amitemum, 
where  Salluit  wai  bom  (See  Haiidliiiok 
of  S.  /[i(y,Kte.  143). 

A  fair  diligence  leaves  Rieti  3  limeE 
a  week  for  Rome,  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
Besdays,  and  Fridays,  at  4  a.m.,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  10  hours, 
returning  from  Konie  on  the  inter- 
mediate days.  Fares  23}  pauls.  There 
are  conveyances  in  connection  with 
it  from  Rieti  1o  Antrodoco  and  Civita 
Dneale. 

From  Rieti  to  Rome  the  road  follows 
nearly  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via  Sala- 

Soon  after  leaving  Rieti  the  road 
crosses  the  Turano,  ascending  the  La- 
riana  along  the  I.  bank  of  tlie  lorreni, 
and  ancruards  the  ravine  to  the  pass  of 
Oruaro,  2140  ft.  abovc^  the  sea.  The 
descent  on  the  W.  side  is  steep,  to 

•.hle  osteria,  near  the  highest  part  of 
the  ohalu  that  separates  tlie  valley  of 
the  Tui-ano  from  thai  of  the  Tiber. 
Between  it  and  Nerola  are  two  others, 
called  the  OGteria  della  Scoletta  and 
Ost.  del  Olrao,  aear  which  are  several 
Wioieut  lomhs.  From  the  Osl.  dell' 
Olmo  lo  the  Ponte  Mercato,  helow 
Nerola.  where  the  road  crosses  the  river 
of  Correse,  it  skirls  the  base  of  Monte 
Carpigno.  On  a  rising  ground  opposite, 
and  about  a  mile  Uistaut  from  this 
bridge,  is 

Nerola,  a  village  of  less  than  400 
BOuls.  placwl  !□  H  commanding;  and 
picturesque  position,  with  an  old  fandal 
OBStle  belonging  to  the  Barbcrini  family. 
It  has  been  by  samesupposed  lo  occupy 
(he  site  of  Itegillum,  Ttom  which  Ap- 
^Bs  Claudius  migrated  to  Home. 

Instead  of  following  the  ancient  Via 
Solaria,  which  passes  below  Monte  Li- 
bretti, and  in  a  more  direct  line  to 
Home,  the  modoni  route  runs  more  lo 
cbe  west,  to  gnin  the  plain  of  the  Tiber. 
^m.  beyoad  Ponte  di  Mercato,  where 


tlie  road  crosses  the  torrent,  and  abont 
on  tlie  rt,,  upou  a  riei^ig  ground, 
is  the  hamlet  of  Correee.  supposed  (o 
mark  the  site  of  Cures,  the  eiiiiitalofthe 
Sabines  prior  to  the  tnundatiou  of  Rome. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Linibrians,  who 
were  expelled  from  Reate  by  the 
Pelasgi,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Sabines  on  settling  here.  The  war 
between  Talius  the  king  of  Cures  and 
Romulus  after  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
virgins,  the  famous  compact  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Cnres  were  removed 
to  Rome,  where  Tatiua  shmied  the 
throue  with  Komnlus,  and  the  still 
more  interesting  history  of  Nuiui,  will 
suggest  themselves  to  every  traveller. 
On  a  hill  oierlooking  the  rivef  is  the 
chapel  or  hermitage  of  the  Madonna 
d'Arci,  supposed  to  staud,  us  ita  name 
indicates,  where  formerly  rose  the  arx 
or  citadel  of  the  Sabine  cupital.  The 
ch.  is  surrounded  by  u  square  enclosure, 
whose  walls  are  built  of  massive  blockt. 
There  are  no  further  (raei-s  of  wails, 
which  may  be  regartled  an  another  cor- 
roboration of  the  position,  for,  according 
to  Dionysius,  it  was  not  waited.  The 
historieaof  Tatius  and  of  Noma  are  fre- 
quently noticed  by  the  Romaii  poels : — 
"Necpmcnl  bhicRuimiin.et  TBpl*>  line  more 

CouHiau  cnven.  nii^niii  CirceuaillU  SctlB. 
Aadt<li?r&l.  sutdtoqus  nuvum  connugere  Iw]. 

Eoiunlldta,  Tatioqne  senl,  Ournnisqne  sevwla." 

The  neighbourhood  nf  Correte  has 
been  very  little  explored  :  a  path  leads 
down  the  valley  from  the  ruins  to  the 
Ost.  di  Correse. 

19  m.  Oilgria  di  Correfs  or  Barberini, 
a  BoUtary  lavem,  where  the  direct  road 
from  Rome  to  Terni  branches  off.  The 
village  of  Fiano,  a  lief  of  the  docal 
family  of  Ottobuoni,  is  seen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tiber  from  here. 

On  the  1.  of  the  road  is  the  lofty 
range  which  bounds  the  Campagoa  on 
the  E.,  conspicuous  among  which  is 
the  Monte  Genaro,  easily  recognised 
by  its  pyramidal  form.  Prom  near 
here  the  rly.  follows  the  line  of  the 
carriagC'road  to  Rome. 

Aftar  passing  the  river  Correse.  the 
road  follows  the  1.  hank  of  the  Tiber, 
a,nd  c«iis«»*e''e'[a\o'i'«i  »in.\\  \t&ia».vj 
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streams.  A  mile  beyond  the  Osteria 
del  Grillo,  near  where  the  Pradaroni 
empties  itself  into  the  Tiber,  the  modem 
road  joins  the  Via  Salaria,  at  the  foot 
of  the  conspicuous  hill  on  which  is 
situated  (2  m.  on  1.)  the  town  of  Monte 
Rotondo.  The  modem  town  is  suiv 
mounted  by  a  large  castle  now  be- 
longing to  the  Prince  of  Piombino. 
The  country  for  miles  around  abounds 
in  plantations  of  vines,  the  wine  of  this 
neighbourhood  being  the  best  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
3  m.  N.  of  Monte  Rotondo  is  Orotta 
Marozza,  the  probable  site  of  Eretum, 
mentioned  by  Virgil  as  having  sent 
assistance  to  Turnus. 

The  traveller  who  visits  Monte  Ro- 
tondo may  perhaps  be  induced  to  ex- 
tend his  excursion  to  the  little  village 
of  Mentana,  2  m.  to  the  S.B.,  which 
contains  a  baronial  mansion  of  the 
Borghese  family.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
ancient  Nomentum,  but  there  are  no  re- 
mains now  visible  except  some  detached 
marbles  and  inscriptions.  6  m.  from 
it  is  the  village  of  St,  Angelo  in  Ca- 
pocoia,  the  site  of  Comiculum ;  it  is 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  com- 
manding a  magnificent  prospect  ex- 
tending from  Soracte  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  Campagna.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Servius  TuUius,  and  one  of 
the  cities  in  the  Montes  Corniculani 
captured  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Some 
remains  of  its  ancient  polygonal  walls 
still  exist. 

The  carriage-road  (and  the  rly., 
which  runs  parallel  to  it  until  it 
reaches  the  Anio),  after  leaving  Monte 
llotondo  on  the  1.,  proceeds  by  Fonte 
di  Papa,  Santa  Colomba,  and  Marci- 
gliana,  the  two  latter  situated  on  emi- 
nences above  the  road.  On  the  rt.  hand, 
nearly  opposite  Fonte  di  Papa,  is  an 
ancient  tumulus  and  fountain,  mark- 
ing, the  line  of  the  Via  Salaria.  Sta. 
Colomba  occupies,  probably,  the  site 
of  the  Alban  colony  of  Crustumerium, 
well  known  for  its  capture  by  Romulus. 
On  the  hill  above  Marcigliaua,  at  Mar- 
cigliana  Vecchia,  are  some  ruins  of 
Roman  villas.* 

Soon  after  the  Allia,  near  where  the 


Romans  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls 
A.u.c.  363,  is  crossed  at  Malpasso,  sup- 
posed td  be  the  necropolis  of  Fidens ; 
beyond  which,  and  at  the  6th  mile 
from  Rome,  the  road  passes  over  the 
gentle  rising  on  which  stood  the  Sa^ 
bine  city  of  Fiden^,  so  celebrated 
for  its  repeated  wars  with  Rome, 
that  Livy  remarks,  "it  was  almost 
more  frequently  captured  than  attack- 
ed." The  most  prominent  objects 
which  now  mark  its  site  are  Castel 
Giubileo  on  the  rt.,  and  the  Villa  Spada 
on  the  1.  of  the  road.  The  Villa  Spada 
stands  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land, 
and  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  site  of 
the  villa  of  Phaon,  where  Nero  de- 
stroyed himself,  whilst  others  place  it 
at  la  Torre  Serpentara,  ^  m.  farther, 
and  near  to  which,  at  a  much  remoter 
period,  Mettus  Fuffetius,  the  treacherous 
leader  of  the  Alban  forces,  took  his 
station'  to  witness  the  battle  between 
Tullus  Hostilius  and  the  troops  of 
Veii  andFidense.  Castel  Giubileo  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  arx  or  citadel  of 
Fidense;  below  it  towards  the  river 
some  sepulchral  excavations  are  seen 
in  the  side  of  the  cliif.  From  here 
there  are  good  views  of  the  course  of 
the  Tiber,  and  up  the  valleys  of  the 
Cremera  and  Valchetta,  which  empty 
themselves  into  it,  nearly  opposite. 

The  plain  traversed  beyond  Castel 
Giubileo,  and  bordering  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  was  the  scene  of  many  a 
bloody  fight  between  the  Romans  and 
Etruscans. 

[A  few  hundred  yards  before  reaching 
the  Anio,  the  rly.  runs  to  the  1.,  and, 
crossing  it  by  an  iron  bridge,  follows 
that  river  to  near  the  Ponte  Mammolo, 
and  from  there  ascends  gradually 
parallel  to  the  city  walls  to  near  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  where  it  cuts  through 
them  before  reaching  the  central  rly. 
Stat.] 

The  Anio  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte 
Salaro.  After  passing  this  bridge  a 
green  hill  rises  before  us  and  on  the 
rt.,  upon  whose  summit  stood  Antem- 
HJEy  of  which  not  a  trace  now  remains. 
From  here  the  road,  rising  through 
beds  of  volcanic  tufa  and  ashes,  pro- 
ceeds almost  in.  a  %twA^\,VYafe\a^^'«>».> 


•  8eo  Handbook  of  Borne,  p.  414.  \  which.  \t  eTiViX%  \>1  ^Saft  ^«t^  '^a^ss^a-* 
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bonlBrod  on  either  side  by  t-ieffont 
villas.  Bcfor«  raaching  the  giHe  it 
Bkiru  on  tbe  1.  the  groumls  af  the  Villa 
Albani.    (See  ExcutbIohs  iu  JIundboo>i 

li  m.  Roue. 


ThU  route,  when  completed,  will 
be  ebortur  than  tJmt  by  Puligno,  ie 
alreadj  open  as  far  bb  Arqiiata,  anrt 
fconi  Noroia  lo  Spolelo  the  portion 
which  traverses  the  ApenuineE  19  in 
progresa.  Jt  can  only  be  travelled  by 
Tetturina ;  and  even  the  portiiin  be- 
tween Arqnatft  Ani  Noroia  is  imprac- 
ticable at  present  ibr  oarriageB  of  »uj 
kind. 

The  first  part  of  this 


veyanoes  start  for  Macerata ;  to  the 
Btat.  of  Porto  di  San  Giorgio  for  Fermo, 
or  to  that  of  PoTto  d'Ascoli  for  AbcoU. 
(See  Rte.  143,  Handbook  of  Smth  rt'ly.) 
(From  Ancnna  to  Loreto  and  Mace- 
rata, see  p.  270.  =  42  m.) 

Leaving  Macerata,  we  descend  for 
four  mileB  to  the  Cbienti,  passing  the 
hnndsoine  ch,  of  X«  Vergini,  from  the 
duaRos  of  Bitcuwmie.  a_  m.  farther 
the  road,  crosses  the  river  is  the  village 
of  Punmlir,  the  modern  Monlolmo, 
where  the  bistarian  of  paintiait,  Lanzi, 
was  bom ;  there  is  a  curious  pictnre  of 


Bologna.  At  tlie  Tih  mile  from  Mace- 
rata the  Toad  10  Fenno  branches  off 
on  the  tt,  from  the  main  line,  passing 
through  S.  Giusto  ('where,  in  the  ch.  of 
the  Zoccolaati,  tliere  is  one  of  the  best 


paintings  ftfBeniviUm  I^ihA  and  Monfe 
ijrauaro  ;  after  crossing  the  Leta  and 
the  Tenna  torrents  we  ascend  lo 

R-nna  (the  only  inn  at  all  passable, 
and  it  is  very  indifferent,  is  in  the  Piaiia 
Grande),  the  Firmum  Ficeaum  of  the 
Romans,  an  archiepiscopal  city  with 
irregular  streets,  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  bill.  This  See,  until  lately  one  of 
the  richest  pieces  of  Church  preferment 
in  the  Popt's  hands  (54,5Gi)  scudi  or 
11, boo;,  per  ann.),  is  generally  bellowed 
upon  a  CKnlinal.  The  Cntkedral,  of 
the  14th  cucty..  is  at  the  highest  part 
of  the  tovn.  From  the  neighbonriug 
Oinine,  or  public  waltc,  there  is  a  mag- 
niflcenl  view  over  the  subjacent  coua- 
\Tj.  Under  the  portico  of  the  Duomo, 
of  the  14th  centy.,  stand  a  Roman 
Bcpnlchrol  um,  some  tombs  of  the 
Bishops  of  Fermo,  of  S.  Matenoci, 
and  two  handsome  ones  of  Giovanni 
Visnonli  d'Oleggio,  by  Baeaavaatitra 
or  Turn,  of  Imola,  a  very  little  known 
sculptor,  and  Onttia  ifrawodb™.  La 
Cliiesa  Gmmle  is  modern ;  it  con- 
tains a  good  Cihorvnn,  with  several 
Stddltitiltlitis;  in  the  ttypi  id  an  early 
Cbrislittu  urn,  probably  of  the  4th 
centy.  In  the  ch.  of  S.  Francisco  ia 
a  good  monument  of  1S30,  attributed 
to  StOisfmiao,  to  Lddovico  Uffrcducci, 
nephew  of  the  ftiinous  Oliverotto, 
one  of  Machiavel's  model  tyrants, 
who  became  Lord  of  Fertno  after 
the  raasBocre  of  his  uncle  and  tha 
most  inSuential  inhabitants  of  the 
place  invited  to  a  banquet.  A  Na- 
tivity in  the  ch.  of  S.  Filifpo  ia 
attributed  to  Rnbens;  and  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Hospital  is  a  triptych 
painted  by  Andrea  dn  Buhiixa,  eimilar 
to  that  we  have  feen  at  Moutolmo.  In 
the  house  of  Count  Vinci  there  is  a 
series  of  U  small  puintings  by  VHtario 
Crivetii;  and  in  that  of  the  Deminici  &■ 
mi!y  several  antique  objects  discovered 
in  tlie  rnins  of  the  Roman  Falerimn 
The  Public  Library  contains  several 
MSS.ofloealhistoricalinlensl.  Fermo 
also  reached  from  the  rly.  gi 
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Porto  di  Fermo,  or  di  S.  Giorgio,  18  m. 
from  Macerata,  where  there  is  a  fair 
locanda,  the  Leone  d*Oro.  10  m.  N. 
is  the  port  and  stat.  on  the  rly.  of 
Civita  Nova,  and  6  that  of  S.  Elpidio. 
Continuing  in  an  opposite  direction 
and  close  to  the  sea-side,  after  14 
m.  we  reach  Grottamare^  a  good-sized 
village  with  a  fair  locanda;  3  m. 
&rther  S.  Benedetto ;  and  3  m.  Torre 
or  Porto  di  Ascoli,  about  1  m.  before 
arriving  at  the  former  Neapolitan 
frontier,  formed  here  by  the  Tronto, 
The  country  along  the  coast  from  Civita 
Nova  is  a  perfect  garden ;  the  climate 
is  so  mild  that  the  orange  and  lemon- 
trees  flourish  out  of  doors ;  the  villages 
are  much  frequented  in  summer  for  sea- 
bathing, and  in  winter  by  invalids. 

From  Porto  d' Ascoli  the  road  turns 
suddenly  to  the  rt.,  and,  running  along 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Tronto,  after  16  m. 
reaches  Ascoli.  A  diligence  runs  from 
the  rly.  stat,  employing  about  2  hi^s. 

Ascoli  {Inn :  the  best  is  the  Chi- 
ave  d'  Oro,  behind  the  Piazza  del  Po- 
polo),  the  Ascuium  Picenum  of  the  Ro- 
mans, supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Pelasgi.  Ascuium  was  one  of  the  first 
towns  that  entered  into  the  Social  War, 
killing  on  the  occasion  the  Proconsul 
Servilius  and  several  Roman  citizens. 
Destroyed  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  the 
father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  it  became 
afterwards  a  Roman  municipium ;  at  a 
later  period  it  followed  the  same  course 
as  the  other  provinces  on  the  Adriatic ; 
it  was  an  important  town  of  the 
Maritime  Pentapolis  ;  under  the  Lom- 
bards it  was  subject  to  the  Dukes  of 
Spoleto,  and  under  the  Carlovingians 
an  independent  earldom  (774).  In 
the  11th  centy.  it  was  governed  as  a 
free  town  by  its  bishops,  to  whom  Ser- 
ffius  IV.  in  1009  transferred  the  earl- 
dom, and  subsequently  by  its  petty 
lords  or  tyrants,  until  it  finally  was  in- 
corporated with  the  Papal  provinces. 
Ascoli  contains  about  13,500  Inhab.;  it 
is  situated  on  a  declivity  between 
Tronto  and  Oastellano,  near  their 
junction,  these  streams  surrounding 
It  on  7-8ths  of  the  circuit  of  its 
walls;  its  position  was  a  strong  one 
before  the  invention  of  artillery,  the 

C^n/.  It.— 1864, 


space  between  the  two  rivers  being  de- 
fended by  a  Roman  wall  formed  of  tra- 
vertine blocks  as  described  by  Vitruvius. 
It  was  on  this  side  that  the  Via  Salaria 
entered  at  the  107th  m.  from  Rome,  by 
a  well-preserved  double-arched  gate 
still  called  the  Porta  Romana.  At  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  city,  and  be- 
yond the  Porta  dei  Capuccini,  is  a 
Roman  bridge  over  the  Tronto,  and 
another  over  the  Castellano,  outside 
the  Porta  Maggiore.  There  are  some 
specimens  of  ancient  art  in  the  town : 
two  columns  with  the  cella  of  a 
tetrastyle  temple  at  the  ch.  of  S. 
Ilario ;  some  Roman  constructions  at 
S.  Gregorio  Magno;  portions  of  an 
Ionic  temple  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Venanzio ;  two  columns  of  Oriental 
granite  at  S.  Angelo  Magno ;  and  re- 
mains of  a  theatre  and  naumachia. 
Two  palaces  near  the  ch.  of  II  Suf- 
fraggio  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
9th  c«nty. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral^  dedicated 
to  St.  Emidius,  its  first  bishop,  in  the 
4th  centy.,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Ba- 
silica founded  by  Constantine,  of  which 
some  fragments  may  be  seen  in  the 
walls  alongside  the  Porta  Lamusa,  a 
good  specimen  of  the  15th  centy.  The 
cupola  of  the  Duomo  resembles  that  of 
the  ch.  of  S.  Miehele  at  Pavia,  and  may 
date  from  tiie  9th  centy.  Within  the 
ch.  is  a  good  picture  m  15  compart- 
ments, by  Carlo  Crivelli^  representing  the 
Virpn  and  Child,  a  Pieti  or  dead 
Saviour,  and  the  12  Apostles.  In  the 
sacristy  are  some  presses  in  tarsia- 
work  of  1565;  and  in  the  treasury  a 
very  handsome  piviale,  presented  by 
Nicholas  IV.  There  is  a  detached 
Baptistery  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Ca- 
thedral. In  the  Panichi  Palace,  on  the 
Piazza  dell'  Arringo,  near  the  Duomo,  is 
a  good  painting  by  Cola  dell*  AmatHce, 

The  Piazza  dell*  Arringo  contains 
the  Palazzo  Comimale  and  a  monument 
erected  to  Paul  HI.,  with  a  bust  of 
Julius  II.,  beneath  which  is  inscribed 
"o6  restitutam  Itbertatem"  The  Log- 
gia de'  NoWli  has  a  painting  by 
Cola  delV  A.m^\\iv5ft.  T^aa  «2vv.  ^\  ^. 
\  FraTicesco,  Va  \)wi  Vvkli.^  ^^  ^^^s^^^ 
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has  a  very  handsonxe  Lombardo- 
Gothic  fa9ade,  and  in  the  interior 
another  good  painting  by  the  same 
artist.  The  ch.  of  S,  Margherita  has 
fine  paintings,  and  some  frescoes  in 
the  adjoining  convent,  by  Cola ;  and 
in  the  Hospital  is  preserved  a  good 
specimen  by  Carlo  Crivelli,  The  prin- 
cipal churches  of  Ascoli  are  S.  Agos- 
tino,  the  Concezzione,  SS.  Gregorio, 
Venanzio,  and  Tomasso.  The  town 
is  traversed  by  a  long  street,  the  Corso, 
following  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Salaria,  between  the  Porta  Romana 
and  Porta  Maggiore,  and  by  the  Via 
Nova  from  the  latter  to  the  Piazza  dell' 
Arringo  and  the  Duomo.  There  is  a 
good  theatre,  the  Teatro  Ventidio. 

The  fortress,  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the 
town,  was  erected  from  the  designs 
of  A.  di  Sangallo.  Pope  Nicholas  IV. 
and  Ventidius  Bassus  were  natives  of 
Ascoli. 

Leaving  Ascoli,  the  road  continues  to 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Tronto,  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  Via  Salaria ; 
at  the  2nd  mile  a  road  turns  off  to 
Mazzano,  where  there  is  a  curious 
natural  bridge  ;  passing  by  Cavaceppo 
(7  m.),  with  pretty  gardens  belonging 
to  the  Sacconi  family;  and  after- 
wards the  mineral  springs  of  TAcqua 
Santa  (12  m.),  the  ad  Aquas  of  the 
Peutingerian  Itinerary.  These  waters, 
frequented  in  the  summer  for  their 
medicinal  qualities,  contain  iodine, 
and  issue  from  the  ground  at  a 
temperature  of  96°  Fahr.  8  m.  farther 
is  Arquata,  beyond  which  the  road  is  no 
longer  passable  for  carriages,  and  the 
rest  of  the  route  as  far  as  Norcia,  about 
25  m.,  must  be  performed  on  horseback. 
A  new  road  is  in  progress,  passing  by 
Quinto  Decimo  and  the  Piano  di  Castel^ 
luccio.  In  winter  this  passage  of  the 
Apennines  is  difficult  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  snow ;  the  mountain  of  La 
Sibilla,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Umbrian  chain,  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  table-land  or  Alto- 
piano  of  Castelluccio. 

Norcia^  an  episcopal  town,  near  the 

head  of  the  upper  valley  f)f  the  Como, 

one  of  the  tiibataries  of  the   Nera, 

?oataiaed    4500    Inhab,    before    the 


frightful  earthquake  of  1858,  which 
nearly  levelled  it  to  the  ground ;  it 
was  the  birthplace  of  S.  Benedict,  of 
Sta.  Scolastica  his  sister,  and  in  more 
remote  times  of  Vespasia  Polla,  ^e 
mother  of  Vespasian.  There  are  some 
mineral  waters  in  the  vicinity,  similar 
to  those  of  TAcqua  Santa,  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  chain  towards  Ascoli. 
From  Norcia  the  newly  opened  route 
practicable  for  carriages  traverses  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Nera,  by  Serra- 
valley  TreponziOf  and  Fie  di  Patemo, 
There  are  small  inns  at  the  two  latter 
places.  At  S.  Anatolia  it  crosses  the 
Nera,  here  considerably  increased  in 
volume  from  the  numerous  tributaries 
which  descend  from  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  La  Sibilla.  Between  S.  Ajia- 
tolia  and  the  valley  of  Spoleto  another 
range  of  hills  is  crossed,  the  continu- 
ation of  that  of  which  the  Monte 
Somma,  between  Spoleto  and  Temi,  is 
the  most  elevated  point. 


ROUTE  100. 


CrVITA  VECCHIA  TO  ROME — RAIL. 


Santa  Marinella 
Rio  Rume 
Santa  Severa   . 
Furbara .    .    . 
Palo  .... 


KIL. 
.  10 
.  6 
.  4 
.  5 
.      9 


KIL. 
Macarese  ...  14 
Ponte  Galera  .  .  12 
La  Magllana  .  .  8 
Home 14 


81  kil.  =  50Eiig.m. 

For  description  of  Civita  Vecchia  see 
Rte.  83. 

Passports  must  be  vised  at  the  police- 
office  K>r  persons  going  to  Rome,  and 
are  taken  from  the  traveller  at  the 
rly.  slaX.,  iox  -^^it:^  «u  xftRfcv^l  \s  ^ven. 
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which  must  be  presented  at  the  head- 
office  in  Rome,  and  by  which  all  delay 
is  avoided  on  reaching  the  stat  in  the 
capital. 

The  railroad  between  Civita  Vecchia 
and  Rome  nms  near  to  the  sea-coast 
for  one-half  of  the  distance,  as  far 
as  Palo;  the  station  is  about  i  m. 
outside  the  gate  towards  Rome,  and  to 
which  omnibuses  ply  from  the  Piazza  to 
meet  the  trains.  On  leaving  the  line 
traverses,  for  the  first  5  miles,  a  bare 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  W.  prolon- 
gation of  the  range  of  hills  of  LaTolfa, 
as  far  as  Cape  Linaro,  on  the  point  of 
which  is  the  Torre  Chiaruccia,  which 
stands  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  sta- 
tion of  Castrum  Novum,  of  the  Via 
Aurelia;  in  this  portion  there  are 
several  deep  cuttings  through  the  sand- 
stone rock.  Here  the  road  makes  a  sud^ 
den  bend  to  the  E.,  the  whole  bay  of  the 
delta  of  the  Tiber  opens,  and  on  a  clear 
day  the  Alban  mountains  and  the 
more  distant  Volscian  range,  and  even 
the  far-away  Circean  promontory,  may 
be  descried  on  the  distant  horizon. 
Santa  MarineUa  is  a  mediaeval  castle,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Punicum,  over- 
looking a  small  cove  where  fishing-boats 
find  a  shelter  from  westerly  winds.  Not 
far  from  Santa  Marinella  is  an  Etruscan 
site,  at  the  Funtone  del  Castrato,  Here 
the  traveller  arriving  from  the  north 
will  see  the  first  date-palm  growing 
out  of  doors  in  the  garden  of  the  castle. 
Immediately  beyond  it,  and  close  to 
the  high  road  on  the  rt.,  is  a  ruin  of 
one  of  the  Roman  bridges  by  which 
the  Via  Aurelia  crossed  a  small  stream  ; 
it  is  built  of  massive  blocks  of  stone, 
and  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation. 
Several  small  rivers  are  crossed  be- 
tween this  and  Santa  Severa,  the 
largest  descending  from  a  wide  valley 
in  the  chain  of  La  Tolfa,  on  our  left. 

Santa  Severa  Stat.  —  The  railway 
passes  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
N.  of  the  old  Castle,  a  very  pictu- 
resque fortress  of  the  middle  ages, 
originally  a  stronghold  of  the  Counts 
of  Galera,  then  of  the  Orsinis,  and 
now  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  San- 
to Spirito  at  Rome.  The  square  Castle, 
with  its  towers  and  detached  donjon^ 
is  a  good   specimen   of  the  military 


construction  of  the  period:  round 
these  extends  a  wall  with  turrets. 
Santa  Severa  occupies  the  site  of  Pyrgos, 
the  "  Pyrgi  Veteres"  of  Virgil,  the  port 
and  naval  arsenal  of  Agylla  or  Caere. 
It  was  celebrated  at  a  very  early  period 
for  its  temple  of  Juno  Lucina  or  Leu- 
cotea,  which  was  plundered  39?  years 
Ibefore  our  era  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, who  carried  off  an  immense 
amount  of  gold,  the  accumulated  offer- 
ings at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess.  It 
was  notorious  also  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  most  cruel  pirates  of  ancient 
times — the  prototypes  of  the  modern 
Barbary  rovers,  and  of  their  no  less 
unprincipled  successors,  the  modern 
Greek  pirates  of  the  Egean.  In  the 
substructions  of  the  mediseval  castle 
may  be  seen  some  fragments  of  poly- 
gonal masonry,  supposed  to  form  a  part 
of  the  quadrangular  enclosure  by  which 
the  ancient  town  was  surrounded. 
Leaving  Santa  Severa,  we  cross  several 
small  streams  for  the  next  6  m.  The 
picturesque  hills  on  the  1.  are  those  of 
II  Sasso,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the 
mineral  waters  of  the  same  name,  the 
Aquae  Cseretanas  of  the  Romans,  and 
which  derive  their  modem  appellation 
from  the  remarkable  bare  crag,  called 
II  Sasso,  close  by.  The  square  tower 
on  the  sea-coast  to  the  rt.  is  the  Torre 
Flavia :  near  it  are  some  Roman  ruins. 
2  m.  before  reaching  Palo,  and  before 
reaching  the  Vaccina  torrent,  a  good 
road  branches  off  on  the  1.  to  Cervetri, 
which  is  easily  recognised  by  a  large 
building,  a  granary,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill;  the  Vaccina  descends  from  the 
hills  of  Bracciano,  passing  in  a  deep 
ravine  under  the  modem  village,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Agylla.  It  was 
on  the  banks  of  this  stream,  the 
Cseritis  Amnis  of  the  ^neid,  that 
Virgil  tells  us  his  hero  received  the 
**  god-wrought  arms"  from  Venus : 

"Clypei  non  enarrabile  textum, 
lUic  res  Italas,  Romationimque  triumphos, 
Fecerat  ignipotens." 

The  Sanguinara  stream  is  crossed  about 

1  m.  before  reaching 

I     Falo  Stat.,  about   500  yards  N.  of 
the  village,  ^VivcVv  ^qtqjkv^ns*  ^'^  v>.  1s£« 
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site  of  Alsiiiin,  a  dependency  of  Care. 
Here  Pompey  »nd  Antoninus  Pius  had 
villas;  the  oo\j  existiuK  ruins  are  of 
the  Romau  period,  and  connected  with 
the  ancient  Port.    Close  <n  the  town 
IB  a  castle  of  the  I5th  cent.,  beloneing 
to  (he  Odescalchi  family,  occupied  by 
the  Papal  dogaiiieri.    The  roiulatead  is 
open,   auii  only  frequented  bf  flshing- 
buats  and  a  few  feluccas  which  bring 
iroQ  from  the  Tascan  emeltiag  works 
at  Pollunica  to  supply  the  forges 
Bracciano,  15  m.  distant.    The  Inn 
Tery  indifferent,  and  the  charges  so  e 
orbitaot  that  no  one  should  sit  down 
withoat  fixing  what  he  will  have  to  pa 
Sleeping  after  the  1st  of  June  ought 
be  avoided  ou  acconot  of  the  malaria, 
which  manifestB  ilaelf  here  at  a  very 
eariy  period  in  the  sammer.  '  (The  de- 
scription of  the  Etimacau  remains  about 
Cervetri  will  be  found  under  the  head 
of   Excursiona    from    Rome,   in    our 
description  of  its  environs).    Leaving 
Palo,    the  rlway.    continnes    parallel 
to  the  post-road,  diverging  from  the 
coast'line.      1  m.  beyond   is  the  old 
post-station    of   Mouterone.    close 
which  are  the  large  Etruscan  Tun 
called    the    Colli    Tufarini,    from    the 
masses  of  tufii  or  coarse  limestone  of 
which  they  are  formed.    Some  of  these 
mounds    were   opened    in    1838,  and 
proved  to  be  very  ancient  Etruscau 
sepulchres;  they  formed  probably  a  part 
of  the  necropolis  of  the  uelghbouritig 
Alsium.  BeyondMonCerone  iheCapino 
stream  is  crossed  at  IheOsteriaof  Siue'Ui, 
the  muliitio  of  Ad  Turres,  on  the  ViaAu- 
relia,with  remains  ofamedlsBval  castle. 
There  is  a  ruined  sepulchre  and  walla 
of  opiia  reticuUitam  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge.    A  m.  farther  is  Palid'ji-a, 
B  considerable  stream  which   has 
source  in  the  hills  behind  Bracciai 
the  large  &rm  buildings  and  eh.  on 
1.,  near  it,  belong  (o  the  Hospital  of  S. 
Spirito  at  Rome.   To  the  I.  of  Palidoro 
ia  the  Selva  la  Bocca,  whore  some  fine 
spedmens  of  Etruscan  work  were  found 
in  1840.    The  ruined  lower  of  Tofrim- 
pietra,  1  m.  still  further  on  the  I. 
the  supposed  site  of  BiEbiana,  one 
the  Stations  on  the  Pentingeriaa  ra 
About  3  m.  ftoia  Patidom  the  lorr.... 
of/  Tre  Denart  ia  crossed;  here  the 


post  and  railroads  separate,  the  latter 

following  the  base  of  the  hills,  which 

bound  the  plain,  ei-teuding  along  tlu 

wast  to  the  mouth  of  the  'nb».. 

fiirther  it  passes  the  Mixcareae  E 

to  which,  on  thert.,  is  a  large  vilb^ 

.  extensive  i^rm  buildings,  belongi 

^  Id  Prince  Rospigliosi.    The  p  — 

pigliosi  Villa  is  supposed  to  stand  oi 

-'  :  site  of  the  Etruscan  PregelltB;, 
er  passed  here  is  the  ArrOB^, 
which  flows  out  of  the  Lake  of  BrM^ 
ano.  The  railway  for  the  neit  7  m 
osses  a  rich  meadow  plain  andpastiut 
mntry,  interspersed  with  woods,  nali.. 
reaching  Fonte  di  Gulera  slat.,  where  it 
debouches  in  the  valley  of  the  Tibefil 
rom  Fonte  Galera  a  road  branches  oft 
.  Parto(em.)aad(Sin.)loFiamici[i^. 
the  port  of  modem  Rome.  We  continns 
the  base  of  the  hills,  having  on 
Che  plun  of  Cnujw  di  Murh,  and 
tbe  Tiber  beyond,  as  far  as  La  Manliana 
Stat,  (described  in  the  Excursions  from 
Rome).  On  leaving  La  MagUana  the 
railway  penetrates  through  a  deep  cirt^ 
ting  in  the  quaternary  gravel-beds  a 
the  Monte  delie  I'iche,  on  emergiii|[ 
from  which  we  find  ourselves  on  th* 
rt.  baatc  of  the  Tiber,  beyond  which  im 
seen  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul's ;  a  little 
&rther  ou,  rounding  the  hiUs  of  Sta^ 
Passera  and  II  Truglio,  we  discovef 
the  first  view  of  Rome,  with  a  ftloriom 
prospect  over  the  Catnpagua  and  ibi 
Alban  hills  beyond.  Following  tiiti 
base  of  the  Moute  Verde,  on  the  1.,  Hu 
old  railway  station,  about  i  m.  outaidi 
the  Porta  Portese,  is  passed,  and  tb 
Tiber  crossed  on  an  iron  bridge  built  M 
tubular  piers.  From  here  the  line  run; 
fbr  a  short  distance  close  to  the  Anrelin 
wall  on  1.,  spanning  (he  Via  OstiensiB  l^ 
a  viaduct,  and  On  an  emhankment  about 
300  yanlB  outside  the  city  gate ;  atWt 
which  it  passes  through  some  consider- 
able cultingsat  a  greater  distance  i 
the  walls  to  a  poiut  beyond  (he  Porta  J| 
di  S.  Sebasliano,  and  gradually  diverg- 
ing from  the  Aurelian  wall,  runs  behind 
(he  chs.  of  the  Latecau  and  Sta.  Croce, 
notil  it  reaches  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
beyond  which  it  is  joined  by  the  lines 
from  Naples.  A  few  hundred  yards  J 
fttrtViCT  on  \t  ^isoetntes  into  the  city  by  ■ 
I  anDpenwigTO\Wcft5  iiA\,tiVii';^  I 
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lines  from  the  S.  and  W.  unite  with 
that  from  the  N.,  or  from  Ancona  and 
Bologna.  Within  the  walls,  the  united 
lines  pass  close  to  the  ruins  called  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  and  the  ch. 
of  St.  Bibiana  on  1.,  soon  to  reach  the 
Central  Stat.  Between  where  the  rly. 
crosses  the  Tiber  and  its  catting  through 
the  city  wall,  the  views  from  it,  both 
towards  the  Campagna  and  the  Alban 
hills,  as  well  as  over  the  city,  are  very 
fine.) 

The  Central  Rly.  Stat  is  near  the 
Thermse  of  Diocletian,  in  the  Piazza 
del  Termini,  where  luggage  is  ex- 
amined, and  where  carriages  and  omni* 
buses  will  be  found  waiting  to  convey 
travellers  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
town. 

Hotels :  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  in  every 
respect  excellent,  with  moderate 
charges ;  H6tel  de  I'Europe  and  H. 
de  Londres  and  Semy,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  more  expensive,  although 
no  better;  H.  de  Home,  in  the  Corso, 
new ;  Hdtels  des  lies  Britanniques  and 
de  Kussie,  Piazza  del  Popolo,  very 
good  but  more  distant ;  H.  d' Am^rique, 
H.  d'Allemagne,  H.  de  la  Minerve, 
second  rate. 

As  some  persons  may  prefer  perform- 
ing the  journey  by  the  ordinary  carriage 
road,  for  which  horses  may,  although 
with  difficulty,  be  procured  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  we  shall  allow  to  remain  the 
description  of  it  contained  in  the  former 
editions  of  this  book,  before  the  rlway. 
was  completed,  premising  that  the 
notice  already  inserted  of  the  country 
from  Civita  Vecchia  as  far  as  Pali- 
doro  applies  equally  to  the  carriage 
and  railroads.  On  leaving,  there- 
fore, Palidoro,  a  gradual  ascent  com- 
mences, and  the  rest  of  our  route  to 
Home  consists  of  ascents  and  descents, 
passing  across  a  series  of  plateaux  and 
longitudinal  valleys,  which  constitute 
the  rising  ground  that  borders  on  the 
rt.  the  Tiber  and  its  valley.  4  m.  from 
Palidoro  a  steep  descent  brings  us  to 
the  valley  of  the  Arrone,  covered  at  cer- 
tain seasons  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  presenting  from  its  numerous  trees 
all  the  appearance  of  English  park 
Boenery.    The  river  Arrone,  which  is 


the  natural  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Brae* 
ciano,  empties  itself  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean near  Macarese ;  it  is  here 
spanned  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  good 
construction.  From  the  Arrone  an 
ascent  brings  us  to 

Castel  di  Guido,  a  possession  of  the 
Orsini    family,    which    is    supposed 
to  be  near  the  site  of  Lorium,  the 
scene   of   the    early    education     and 
death  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
although  some  antiquaries  place  this 
imperial  villa  with  more  reason  a  little 
farther  on,  atBottaccia  in  the  subjacent 
valley.     At  the  Osteria  di  Malagrotta 
we  cross  the  stream  of  the  Aquasona ; 
another  ascent  and  descent  bring  us  to 
Maglianella,  and  the  Magliano,  which 
empties   itself  into   the  Tiber  below 
Rome ;  ascending  from  thence  we  soon 
reach    the   first   plantations  of  vines 
and   general    cultivation   three   miles 
from  the  gates,  near  which  the  mo- 
dem road  branches  off  to  the  1.  from 
the  Via  Aurelia,  the  latter  continuing 
in   a   straight  line   to   the    Porta   S. 
Pai.crazio,    under    the   walls   of   the 
Villa  Pamfili ;  a  mile  farther  the  line 
of  aqueduct   of  the   Aqua  Alseatina, 
the    modem    Aqua    Paola,     crosses 
our   road;     a   valley   soon   succeeds, 
followed  by  a  corresponding  ascent, 
at  the    top    of  which  we   find   our- 
selves in  front  of  the  bastions  of  the 
Vatican.    It  was  at  this  spot  that 'the 
French  army  met  such  a  serious  and 
unexpected  check  on  their  approach  to 
Rome  in  April,  1849,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  before  a  few  pieces 
of  cannon  judiciously  placed  and  well 
served  by  a  set  of  brave  fellows,  posted 
in  the  gardens  of  the   Pope  at  the 
western  angle  of  the  bastion  of  the 
Vatican.     From   this  point  the  road 
descends  along  the  fortified  wall  of  the 
city  to  the  Porta  de'  Cavallegieri,where 
passports    are    demanded,    and    from 
whence,  if  the  traveller  be  unprovided 
with  a  lascia  passare,  his  carriage  may  be 
escorted  to  the  dogana,  a  few  hundred 
yards  beyond  this  gate,  the  meanest  in 
appearance  and  the  least  interestingf  rom 
its  historical  recollections  of  all  those 
by  which  Rome  is  entered  •,  and  *£!<«. 
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ler  finds  himself  on  a  sudden  close  to 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  with  that 
magnificient  pile  and  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican  before  him.  As  he  traverses 
this  splendid  scene,  he  will  soon  forget 
the  dreary  road  and  the  fatiguing 
journey  of  the  last  8  hours :  advancing 
from  thence  he  enters  the  Borgo,  hav- 
ing the  great  hospital  of  S.  Spirito  on 
his  rt.,  and  passes  before  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  over  the  Elian  Bridge, 
from  which  he  for  the  first  time  des- 
cries the  muddy  waters  of  the  Tiber: 
here,however,  all  his  illusions  of  Roman 
grandeur  will  momentarily  cease;  a 
dirty,  narrow  street,  so  unlike  those  he 
has  already  passed  through,  and  so  un- 
worthy even  of  modern  Rome,  conducts 
to  the  Corso  and  the  quarter  usually 
frequented  by  our  countrymen  in  this 
cjipital  of  the  Christian  world. 

[The  country  traversed  between  Civita 
Vecchia  and  Rome  is  interesting  also  in 
a  geological  point  of  view,  and  it  may 
be  useful  to  tell  the  scientific  traveller 
who  visits  Rome  for  the  first  time  the 
nature  of  the  strata  he  will  meet  on  this, 
perhaps,hisentrance  into  Southern  Italy. 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  the  country  as  far 
as  Sta.  Marinella,  consist  chiefly  of 
strata  of  that  species  of  sandstone  called 
Macigno  and  Pietra  Serena  by  the  Tus- 
cans, and  which  our  eminent  country- 
man, Sir  R.  Murchison,  has  shown  to  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  Eocene  or 
older  tertiary  strata  of  Northern  Europe. 
The  great  plain  of  Palo,  Santa  Severa, 
&c.,  extending  from  the  ridge  of  the 
hills  of  La  Tolfa  and  those  S.  of  Brac- 
ciano  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  overlaid 
by  a  thick  mass  of  travertino,  or  concre- 
tionary limestone,  of  recent  origin,  and 
of  the  formation  of  which  mineral  the 
waters  of  Sasso  and  Stigliano  show  the 
still  existing  cause.  Some  of  these 
beds  are  formed  of  fragments  of  marine 
shells,  and  are  quarried  for  build- 
ing-stone in  the  plain  between  Palo 
and  Statua.  Nearer  the  hills  of 
Bracciano  the  soil  is  formed  of  red 
volcanic  tufa,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
ravines  under  ancient  Caxre.  The 
ranges  of  hills  extending  between  Pa- 
Jidoro  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  at 
Home  surest.  coDtiDuation  of  those  which  , 
maybe  traced  along  the  entire  valley  of\ 


that  celebrated  river,  from  where  the 
Paglia  and  Nera  empty  themselves 
into  it  on  the  N.  to  Ponte  Galera  op- 
posite to  Ostia  on  the  S. :  the  infe- 
rior portions  consist  of  beds  of  ter- 
tiary or  subapennine  marls  of  the 
Pleiocene  period,  surmounted  by  sands, 
in  some  places  abundant  in  marine 
shells,  and  capped  with  horizontal 
strata  of  volcanic  tufa,  deposited  evi- 
dently in  the  midst  of  waters,  and 
probably  of  the  same  sea  which  fur- 
nished the  subjacent  marine  deposits. 
The  tertiary  marls  may  be  seen  in  all 
the  valleys  which  the  road  traverses, 
whilst  the  intervening  plateaux  consist 
of  volcanic  dejections.  On  the  line  of 
railway,  between  Ponte  Galera  and 
Rome,  are  extensive  deposits  of  qua- 
ternary of  Pleiostene  gravel,  of  which 
there  are  good  sections  near  La  Mag- 
liana,  containing  at  the  base  of  the 
Monte  delle  Piche  bones  of  the  fossil 
elephant.  This  deposit  rests  on  the 
Pliocene  marls,  which  form  the  lowest 
strata  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
It  would  appear,  as  the  tertiary  de- 
posits cease  entirely  E.  and  S.  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  depres- 
sion in  which  that  celebrated  river 
now  runs,  and  in  which  the  Capital  of 
the  Roman  world  is  situated,  is  the 
result  of  an  extensive  fracture,  or  as 
geologists  call  it  a  fault,  which  has 
thrown  up  the  marine  strata  along  its 
right  bank  high  above  their  original 
level.  It  is  well  known  to  the  geolo- 
gists of  Rome  how  these  marine  Ple- 
iocene strata  constitute  the  greater 
portion  of  the  heights  of  Monte  Mario, 
of  the  Vatican  and  Janiculine  hills.] 
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KOUTE  105. 

FLORENCE  TO  ROME,  BY  SIENA  (EXCDR- 
SION  TO  S.  GIMIGNANO),  RADICX>FANI, 
ACQUAPENDENTE,  BOLSENA;  and  VI- 
TERBO. 

About  200  m. 

XIL. 

Florence  to 

Empoll  (see  Route  19")     ...  33 

Osteria  Blanca ,  38 

Castel  Fiorentlno 50 

Certaldo 58 

Pogglbonsi 11 

Siena 97 

60  Eng.  m. 

The  completion  of  the  railroad  from 
Florence  to  Siena  has  rendered  this 
route  more  available  to  travellers:  as 
regards  actual  distance  it  is  the  short- 
est of  the  two  great  carriage-roads  to 
Home,  and  may  easily  be  performed 
in  4  days  from  Siena  by  vetturino; 
there  are  no  longer  post-horse  stations 
on  it. 

Persons  disliking  railway  travelling, 
or  who,  having  their  own  carriages, 
may  prefer  the  high  road,  can  reach 
Siena  with  vetturino  horses  in  10  hours. 
(Rte.  81.) 

The  traveller,  by  leaving  Florence 
early,  will  arrive  at  Siena  before  1 1  a.m., 
which  will  afford  him  time  to  see  the 
city,  and  to  leave  on  the  day  following 
for  Rome. 

Another  facility  which  the  railroad 
affords  is  to  enable  the  tourist  to  visit 
ihe  interesting  sites  of  Certaldo,  the 


country  of  Boccaccio,  and  the  curious 
town  of  St.  Gimignano,  and  in  a 
summer's  day  to  reach  Siena  on  the 
same  evening. 

Railway  trains  for  Siena  leave  Flo- 
rence twice  a  day,  performing  the 
journey  in  3^  hours:  fares,  1st  class, 
9  frs.  40  c. ;  2nd  class,  7  *  30 :  the  car- 
riages of  the  latter  class  arc  good,  clean, 
and  comfortable. 

The  Stat,  of  the  Leopoldo  Railway 
at  Florence  is  behind  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella ;  the  line  is  the  same  as 
that  to  Pisa  and  Leghorn  (see  Rte.  79) 
as  far  as  Empoli,  from  where  the 
branch  to  Siena  ascends  the  Val  d*Elsa; 
on  leaving  the  Florence  station,  the  line 
runs  parallel  to  the  Arno,  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Cascine,  passing  after- 
wards by  the  populous  village  of  Brozzi  to 

11  kil.  SanDonino^iait.  The  country 
between  this  and  the  next  stat.  is  a  per- 
fect gai'den,  in  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive regions  of  the  valley  of  the  Arno ; 
the  river  Bisenzio,  which  descends  from 
the  Apennines,  and  passes  by  Prato,  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  before  ar- 
riving at 

4  kil.  Signa  Stat.  The  villages  of 
Signa  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Arno,  and 
of  Lastra  on  the  1.,  are  connected  by  a 
bridge ;  these  two  towns  are  the  centre 
of  the  straw  plait  manufactory.  Soon 
after  leaving  Signa,  the  rlj.  crosses  the 
Ombrone  river  from  Pistoia,  and  enterfe 
the  narrow  ravine  or  gorge  of  La-Gon- 
folina,  by  which  the  middle"*  valley  «of 
the  Arno  or  that  of  Florence  commu- 
nicates with  the  lower  one,  or  that  of 
Pisa.  The  railroad  runs  close  to  the 
river  throughout  this  ravine,  and  in 
making  it  great  engineering  difficulties 
had  to  be  surmounted.  At  the  western 
extremity  we  arrive  at  the 

12  kil.  Montelupo  Stat,  (see  p.  75). 
On  leaving  this  stat.  the  river  Pesa  is 
crossed,  wnere  it  separates  Montelupo 
from  the  old  post  stat.  of  Ambrogiana. 
Here  the  Val  d'Amo  Inferiore  may 
be  said  to  commence ;  the  rly.  follow- 
ing in  a  straight  line  to 
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cliange  carriages  here,  ihey  will  do  well 
to  iee  that  Ibeir  luggage  is  properly 
transferred  to  the  Siena  liue.  Passen- 
gers arriving  from  Florence  have  in 
general  to  wait  some  time  before  Etartiog 
fur  Siena,  nnlil  the  op  train  arrives 
from  Leghorn  and  Pisa.  At  Ecnnoli 
the  railway  to  Siena  branches  off  to 
the  I.,  takes  a  more  southerly  directioo, 
and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Elsa  at 
Ponte  a  Elaa,  running  parallel  lo  the 
post-road. 

5  kil.  L'Oalena  Siaaca  Stat.  During 
the  first  2  m.  of  the  road  from  Empoli 
the  towu  of  San  Mmiato  dei  Tedes- 
clii,  with  its  high  mediiBTal  tower, 
forms  a  very  picluresqoe  object  on  the 
BummitofhiUsonthert.i  the  traveller 
who  takes  an  interest  in  Tuscan  .  „ 
culture  will  do  well  to  visit  from  this 
Stat,  the  AgricultumI  School,  founded 
by  the  Marquis  Kidolfi  at  Mileto,  about 
2  m.  from  Granajnolo,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  EUn.  A  district  rich  in 
com,  vines,  and  mulberry-trees  is 
paKcd  before  arriving  at 

12  kil.  Castel  FiorentiiM  Stat.  The 
old  town  is  situated  on  the  hill  to  the  L 
of  the  Stat.,  the  more  modem  in  the  plain 
below,  and  contains  a  Pop.  of  2300  souls. 
It  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Val 
d'EUss,  and  in  former  times  was  one  of 
considerable  importance,  commanding 
the  high  road  from  the  Val  d'Ar 
Siena.  Continuing  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  river,  through  an  equally  fertile 
country,  we  arrive  al 

8  kil.  Cerlaldo  Siat.  Here, ass 
last,  the  station  is  in  the  plain,  and  the 
town  on  a  hill  overlookiug  the 
and  its  beautiful  valley.  The  tra- 
veller will  do  well  to  employ  the  inter- 
val between  two  trains  to  visit  this 
picturesque  village,  immortalized  by 
its  connexion  witn  Boccaccio,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Certaldese  to  com- 
memorate the  country  of  his  family. 
Certaldo  will  well  repay  a  visit  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of 
Italian  literature,  and  in  the  lang 
"f  which  Boccaccio  was  one  of 
foiiodei^.  //trefiespenllhegreBterpart 
of  his  lite  oa  bis  return  from  Paris, 


vas  buried  in  the  ch.  of  St.  Micha 
and  St.  James,  still  called  the  Cunonii 


UpLum,  must  l«ar  lie  hyajna  bigofi 
No  mnn  umidst  tbe  mcuier  Arm  Bod 

Not  cidm  B  pacing  slgb,  bEMOse  tt „ 

v:ki.«\r  ChUdc  BanHd. 

"  Boccaccio's  sepulchre,"  saj^  H, 
Valery,  "  formerly  stood  in  the  centrt' 
of  tbe  oh. ;  against  the  wall  close  W 
was  the  epitaph  written  by  himself,  aniS 
an  additional  one  by  his  illustrioiBl' 
friend  Cotluccio  Salutati,  chancellor  oC 
(he  Seigniory  of  Florence.  The  podesA; 
of  Certaldo,  Lattanzio  Tedaldi,  erected 
a  more  magnificent  monument  to  hint, 
io  1503,  in  the  interior  of  the  d^ 
which  was  honourably  transferred  to* 
facing  the  pulpit  on^the  congtriiM: 


1  of  a 


I  orgs 


ilofl. 


represented  in  a  half-length  figure,  hold?' 
ing  on  bis  breast,  with  both  hands,  ft 
volume  on  which  was  inscribed  Deca- 
meron, a  singular  book  to  be  placed  jimt 
^ing  the  preacher,  and  a  proof  of  libe- 
rality on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  The 
tomb  has  experienced  the  most  melui- 
choly  changes.  For  more  than  4  cen- 
toriea  it  had  been  the  honour  of  Cer* 
taldo.  and  had  attracted  many  traveller* 
to  the  CanonicB,  when  in  ITS3itwat 
removed  by  a  false  interpretation  of  tha 
Leopoldine  enactment  against  bur~'~~ 
in  churches;  the  'hytena  bigod 
Certaldo,'  agHlust  whom  Chiide  UaroUL 
and  his  annolator  declaim,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  its  removal-  The  stone  that 
covered  this  tomb  was  broken  and 
thrown  aside  as  useless  in  the  cloi 
adjoining.  It  is  said  that  Boccaci 
skull  and  bones  were  then  exhumed, 
and  a  copper  or  lead  tube 
taining  sundry  parchments  of  the 
same  ceuturr.  'These  precious  frag- 
ments, now  lost,  were  long  preserved 
by  the  rector  of  the  oh.,  who  ten  years 
afWr  accepted  »  benefice  in  the  upper 
Va!  d'  Amo.  It  is  eUAed  by  tradition 
that  tliey  were  still  at  that  epoch  an 
object  o?  ouiiosiW  to  strangers,  who 
went  to  tiie  TiaiVov  a'^io'iae  Vo  w«  '^ 
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It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  culpable 
negligence  that  allowed  the  remains  of 
Boccaccio  to  be  lost,  when  we  consider 
the  unceasing  popularity,  at  Certaldo, 
of  this  eloquent,  admirable  writer,  this 
limner,  so  true,  graceful,  touching,  pro- 
found, and  mirthful,  the  perfect  imper- 
sonation of  Tuscan  genius.' '  Boccaccio's 
house,  built  of  brick,  with  a  small  tower, 
was  repaired  in  1823  by  the  late  Mar- 
chioness Lenzoni  Medici,  one  of  the  last 
descendants  of  the  illustrious  house 
whose  name  she  bore,  who  "recon- 
structed the  staircase,  decorated  Boc- 
caccio's chamber  with  his  portrait,  a 
large  fresco  by  Benvenuti,  and  a  book- 
case containing  his  works.  The  furni- 
ture is  the  oldest  that  could  be  found 
at  Certaldo,  with  some  imitated  from 
paintings  of  that  period.  The  lamp 
seems  the  most  authentic  article  of 
the  whole,  as  it  was  found  in  the 
house,  and  the  hardness  of  the  oil 
proved  its  antiquity.  A  well,  a  bath, 
and  a  terrace  are  shown,  which,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  tradition,  belonged  to 
Boccaccio.  The  fragments  of  stone 
which  covered  his  grave  for  more  than  4 
centuries  were  religiously  collected  by 
the  Marchesa  Lenzoni  in  1826,  and 
placed  in  this  house  with  an  inscription 
by  her  friend,  the  poet  Giordani." 


Excursion  to  San  Gimignano. 

As  there  is  little  interest  in  the 
country  between  Certaldo  and  the  next 
station,  Poggibonsi,  the  railway  conti- 
nuing to  run  through  a  less  fertile  dis- 
trict along  the  foot  of  the  hills  formed  of 
tertiary  sandstones  that  bound  the  Val 
d'  Elsa  on  the  E.,  the  tourist  may  make 
a  very  interesting  excursion  to  the  town 
of  San  Gimignano.  The  distance  from 
Certaldo  is  about  8  m.;  but  as  the  road  is 
hilly,  the  pedestrian  would  re<]^uire  3 
and  a  light  gig  2  hours  to  reach  it :  ve- 
hicles for  the  purpose  may  be  procured 
at  the  railway  station,  and  on  hiring 
them  an  agreement  should  be  made 
that,  instead  of  returning  to  Certaldo, 
the  traveller  will  be  conveyed  to  Poggi- 
bonsi :  the  charge  for  such  a  convey- 
ance ought  not  to  exceed,  buona- 
mano  included,  20  pmds,    Cros^ng  the 


\ 


Elsa,  the  road  enters  the  valley  of 
the  Casciani  torrent,  from  which  it 
ascends  to  the  hamlet  of  Pancole. 
The  hills  on  this,  as  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Elsa,  are  composed  of 
tertiary  sands  abounding  in  marine 
remains. 

San  Gimignano,  a  very  anpient  town 
of  about  2000  Inhab.  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  1260  feet  above  the  sea.  There 
is  a  clean  little  Inn  in  the  town,  kept 
by  Giusti  ("very  civil  people,  where 
we  paid  7  pauls  a  day,  lodging  and 
meals  included,  and  were  very  well 
pleased"— Zr.  A.  L.),  Half  a  day 
will  enable  the  ordinary  tourist  to  see 
everything  of  interest  and  to  return 
either  to  Certaldo  or  Poggibonsi  on  the 
same  evening ;  but  the  artist  will  find 
ample  occupation  for  days  in  the  many 
fine  paintings  still  existing  in  the 
churches.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  in  this  strange,  primitive, 
and  little- altered  medisevsd  town  is  the 
number  of  lofty  square  towers  in  so 
small  a  space,  from  which  it  has  re- 
ceived the  distinctive  appellation  of 
San  G.  delle  Belle  Torre, 

The  Palazzo  FtMUco,  of  the  14th 
century.  In  the  Sala  di  Consiglio 
is  a  large  fresco,  painted,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription  beneath,  by 
Lippo  Metnmiy  in  1317,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  surround- 
ed by  saints  and  angels,  with  Nello 
Tolomei,  a  Podesta  of  the  town,  and 
the  Donatario,  kneeling  before  her, 
resembling  the  same  subject  by  his 
cousin  Simone  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico 
at  Siena,  and  considered  his  best  work. 
It  was  restored  in  1467  by  Benozzo 
Gozzoli.  Several  old  pictures  from  sup- 
pressed churches  have  been  placed  here : 
— a  S.Bartholomew,  by  Lorenzo  di  Nicola 
(1401);  a  Madonna  and  Child  with  4 
Saints,  hyTaddeo  diBartolo,  bearing  his 
signature ;  2  circular  pictures  of  the 
Annunciation,  by  Filippo  Lippi,  a  S. 
Gimignano,  seated,  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo; 
and  a  Santa  Fina,  attributed  to  the  same 
painter.  Close  to  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  is 
the  Torre  del  Comune,  the  highest  of 
the  13  towers  of  San  Gvmisgaaaa  Q^"^*^ 
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from  the  1 1th  ceatj.,  hut  much  altered 
ia  the  15th  by  Giuliano  da  Majano. 
Its  original  form  was  that  of  an  aucient 
basilica.  The  outside  is  anfinished ; 
the  walls  of  the  interior  are  paloti^d  in 

To  the  1.  on  entering  are  three  series 
of  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament 
painted  hy  Btu-tolo  di  F'-edi,  the  father 
of  Taddeo  Bartolo,  of  Siena,  in  1356 ; 
they  were  badly  restored  in  1715,  and 
the  original  character  almost  destroyed. 
On  the  oppoeite  side  are  cnrrespimd- 
ing  series  from  the  New  Testament, 
oommenced  by  Bsma  of  Siena,  who  A^ll 
ftvm  the  scaSblding  while  painting 
them  in  1380,  and  Sniebed  by  Oior^aimi 
lii  Asentiio  his  pupil ;  tbese  frescoes 
also  have  beeu  badly  restored.  " 
tween  the  two  entrances  is  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St-  Sebastian,  with  our 
Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  various  saints 
tibove,  painted  by  Benosio  ffoiioli  in 
1465,  and  one  of  his  best  worliE.  On 
the  side  walls  are  the  Paradiso  and 
the  Inferno,  four  Cardinal  Virtues,  aad 
the  Almighty  with  the  12  Apostles  aad 
various  saint«  and  prophets,  by  Tutldeo 
Rirlnio  (^1393).  The  roof  ia  ornamented 
withfrescoesof  the  Ifith  centy.,  by  fti- 
tnenioo  da  firensc  (Qhirlmdaio  ?),  Pier, 
ffitiaetca  Hi  Barlnhmmen,  aod  Sebnstian 
Maiiiardi.  TheCAapei  of  Si;/.frB'J  isre- 
,  rasriabletbr  the b^aty of iu  architec- 
tureaadd9coi%tioaa:  (Ae  aJtarof  white 


marble  is  by  Btnedetin  da  Mai/mn, 
bas-relieft  of  a  mitacle  and  the  deedi. 
Sta.  FiuB.    The  frescoes  on  the  wall* 
by  D.  del  Ohirliindato ;  the  lunette  on 
rt.  represents  St.  Gregory  announdi 
her  approaching  death  to   Sta.    F.'~ 
with   her    siml    borne  to   heaven 
angels,  above ;   that  on  the   1.  her 
neral,  a  very  fine  work  of  that  gi 
painter.     The  Evangelisls  on  the  n 
and  the  Saints  and  Propheta  oier 
cornice  and  in  the  angles  of  the  v* 
are   attributed   t«   SSasliim   Maina 
a    pupil   of   Qhirlsndaio :  they   % 
been    much    injured   by  reBtorati< 
In  the  choir  have  been  placed   n 
large    paintings    on    panel  fnyai    s 
pressed    conveuls.      To  the  H.  on 
tering  are,  1st,  the  Virgin   and  ChiU 
with  angels  above  holding 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  Eaii 
beneath,  by  Benoeto  Qoiioli;    Snd, 
Coronation   of  the  Virgin,   -with 
merous  worshipping  saiuts  and  ang 
by  I'iera  del  Fvllniuoh,  interesting 
the  Cue  expression  of  the  heads  {  ■ 
the  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades, 
Muttea  Roselli.    On  the  wall  in  fron 
under  the  window,  ia  the  Ticvin  an 
Cbild,  with  SS.  GimignauDl,  NiehoLo^. 
M.    Magdalene,    Fina,    and  John   tb 
naptist,   by   MahvB-di,   considered   ' '  ~ 
best  worli.   Turning  to  the  1.  wall,  f 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  is  a 
position  from  the  Cross  by  D.  di  Fa 
fiynirno ;    and,   lastly,    the  Virgin 
throned,  with  the  infant  Saviour  hi 
ing  a  little  bird,  and  various  kneel 
saints,  considered  the  best  work  of 
mitgai  of  San  Oimignano.     The  chl 
also  possesses  some  illuminated  mn 
^one   attributed  to  Nicoolo    di 
Sozzo  Tegliacci  (1363),  of 
school;  the  best  page  (22) is  San 
migaano  seated  in  the  episcopal  ch 
surronndcd    by    angels    and    moi 
The  Chapel  of  St.    Gimignano    c 
tains  an  altar  by  Beaedello  da  Mnji  . 
greatly  disfigured  by  modem  addition 
The  Chapel  of  the  PuiifiaoiJon  has 

Eip.tore,  the  finding  of  the  Cross, 
iited  to  Mrr-oh  Sun'.  Opposite  to  the 
Chapet  of  Sta.  Fina  is  that  of  the  Cn»' 
eeption,  with  frescoes,  by  Niccolo  Sass^, 
repreBenlitig  \hE  BivOn.  at  the  Virginj, 
and  St.  ¥\n\i5  tft\e\iTa,^in^  "V\m*  "'  — 
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altar,  before  which  kneels  St.  Francesco 
di  Paola.  To  Sassi  is  also  attributed 
the  picture  over  the  altar.  The  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin,  on  the  roof,  is 
by  Pietro  Dandini  in  1701.  A  fresco  of 
the  Annunciation  by  D.  del  Ghirlandaio 
is  in  the  adjoining  oratory  of  San  Gio- 
vanni, which  contains  a  font  sculptured 
by  Giovanni  Ciecchi  of  Siena  in  1379. 
In  the  sacristy  is  a  bust  of  Onofrio 
Vanni  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano,  a  picture 
of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by 
Matteo  BosseUi,  and  an  interesting  early 
marble  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child. 

Church  of  iS'^.  Agostino,  built  in  1280. 
Entering  by  the  side  door  and  turning 
to  the  rt.,  the  fresco  over  the  1st  altar, 
of  St.  Nicola  di  Tolentino,  is  attributed 
to  Vincenzo  Tamagni,  and  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child  surrounded  by  Sera- 
phim, and  adored  by  2  Angels,  and 
below  by  SS.  Nicola,  Rocco,  Paul  the 
Hermit,  and  Antony;  this  lower  part 
has  suffered  from  damp.  The  picture 
over  the  2nd  altar  is  attributed  to 
Salimbenij  and  represents  the  Marriage 
of  the  patron  Saint,  Catherine  of  Siena. 
On  the  wall  close  by  is  a  picture  by 
Giovanni  Balduccit  of  the  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  The 
altarpiece  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Gu- 
glielmo  is  of  the  18th  centy.  Part  of 
the  whitewash  which  now  covers  this 
chapel  has  been  lately  removed,  show- 
ing a  portion  of  the  ancient  fresco 
beneath  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Bartolo  Fredi.  The  Chapel  of  the  Choir 
was  painted  in  1465,  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
in  17  compartments  representing  the 
principal  events  in  the  lire  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  his 
works;  some  of  the  subjects  have  suf- 
fered from  time,  while  others  are  still 
well  preserved.  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  contains  a  painting  on  panel, 
by  Tamagni,  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin, 
and  on  the  1.  wall  another  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  enthroned  with  various 
saints,  attributed  to  Benozzo  Gozzoli. 
Under  the  organ  is  a  fresco  by  Mai- 
uardi,  representing  St.  Gimignano  bless- 
ing 3  celebrities  of  the  town,  badly  re- 
stored in  1844.  Over  the  altar  of  the 
Madonna  della  Grazie  is  a  fresco  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  the  Arch- 


angel Michael,  and  another  saint,  hy  Lippo 
Memmi (1330),  badly  restored,  or  rather 
repainted.  Near  this  is  an  elegantly 
sculptured  marble  pulpit,  with  a  fresco 
in  the  upper  compartment  of  a  crucifix, 
and  two  kneeling  monks ;  and  at  the 
sides  two  prophets  in  chiaroscuro,  by 
Tamagni,  who  probably  designed  the 
pulpit.  Over  the  Altar  of  St. Sebastian 
is  a  very  fine  fresco  by  Benozzo  Gozzolif 
representing  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Gimi- 
gnano invoking  the  protection  of  the 
saint  during  the  plague  of  1464.  The 
picture  on  the  altar  of  San.  Vincenzo, 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  with 
saints,  is  by  Fra  Paolo  da  Pistoia  (1530), 
a  pupil  of  Fra  Bartolommeo.  Over  the 
altar  of  Sta.  Croce  is  a  crucifix,  with 
the  Virgin,  Saints,  and  landscape  back- 
ground, painted  in  fresco  by  Tamagni, 
In  the  Chapel  of  St,  Bartolo  at  the 
end  of  the  ch.  is  the  beautiful  marble 
shrine  of  the  Saint  by  Benedetto  da 
Maiano  ;  on  the  1.  wall  and  in  the  angles 
of  the  vault  are  several  saints  and 
doctors  of  the  Church  painted  in  fresco 
by  Sebastian  Mainardi.  The  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  with  kneeling 
Saints,  over  the  altar  adjoining,  is 
dated  1494,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Petrus  Francisci  Presbyter  Florentin, 
The  lunette  over  this  altar  contains  a 
Pietk  in  fresco  by  Tamagni,  The  Chapel 
of  the  Hospital  of  Sta,  Fina  is  painted 
in  fresco  by  Mainardi,  The  centre  lu- 
nette of  the  Virgin  and  Child  is  attri- 
buted to  Vomenico  Ghirlandaio, 

Church  of  St.  Girolamo.  The  picture 
at  the  high  altar,  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  Saints,  is  by  Tamagni.  In 
the  refectory  of  the  adjoining  monas- 
tery is  a  fresco  in  three  lunettes,  of  the 
miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  at- 
tributed to  Pocetti.  There  is  also  a 
small  picture  of  the  Nativity  by  Ghir- 
landaio. 

Church  of  San  Jacopo  belonged  for- 
merly to  the  Knights  Templars,  and 
dates  from  the  11th  centy.  It  contains 
3  frescoes  of  the  13th  or  14th  centy. 

Oratory  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Ponte 
contains  a  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion, 
attributed  to  Cennino  Ccnniniy  and  a 
Virgin  and  Child,  sa\d  \»  Vi<t  Vs^   L\v^^ 

by  CcTvaini. 
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The  house  of  the  Sgnori  PratelleBi, 
in  the  Contrada  di  S,  Giovanni,  formerly 
the  Conveal  of  Sto.  Cat*rina,  contains, 
in  a  room  wbich  was  anciently  the  re- 
fectory, a  fine  frBBOo  of  Viaoemo  Ta- 
magni,  representing  the  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Alexanilria. 

Aboat  I  m.from  the  cit;  is  the  Chnrch 
and  Convent  of  Mmle  Oliceta,  containing 
several  good  pictures.  In  the  firat 
chapel  to  the  rt.  on  entiiring,  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Ber- 
naril,  and  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
on  the  Gradino,  by  Sebastiim  Mainardi. 
In  the  centre  of  the  choir,  a  beaatiful 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  by  PiiUa- 
ricchio.  In  the  adjoiuing  tloiater  is  a 
large  fresco  of  the  Crucifiiion  hy  Be- 

Ban  Gimignano  has  at  all  periods 
possessed  an  exnberance  of  monastia 
iusCitutions:  a  century  ago  it  contained 
S35  monks  and  prieslB  in  a  popula- 
tiou  of  1300  souls ;  and  even  now,  unt 
of  3000  Inhab.,   there  are  120  priests 

There  has  been  of  late  years  esta- 
lilished  in  the  suppressed  monastery  of 
S,  Dominick  a  Penitentiary,  or  House 
of  Correction  for  convictud  females, 
who  are  sent  here  from  all  parts  of 
Tuscany. 

An  interesting  histarical  account  of 
this  very  curious  town,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  works  of  art  in  it,  has 
been  recently  puhlisbed  by  Canonico 
Fecori,  one  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Collegiata,  'SInria  della  Terra  di  S. 
Gimignano,'  I  voL  8»o.,  185.?. 

The  road  IVom  S.  Gimignano  to 
Poggibonai  descends  along  the  Foci 
torrent :  the  distance  is  less  than  from 
Certaldo— scarcely  6  miles,] 

13kil.  PcKjgibonsi  Stat.— A  town  of 
3000  souls,  situated  in  the  ariRle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Etsa 
and  Stagoia  torrents.  There  is  a  very 
fair  inn  here,  the  Aquila  Nen,  but  a 
bargain  must  be  made.  Poggibonsi 
derives  its  name  from  the  high  hill, 
Poggio  Bonsi,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  is  sltimted,  and  which  is  snrmoi! 
ly  an  old  cattle  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  during  the  wara 
lietween  the  Sienese  and  the  Florentin«. 


nof   1 


S.W.  of  Poggibonsi 
Colle,  to  which  there  is  an  excellent 
road  ;  and  another  to  Volterra,  a  good 
deal  up  and  down  hill ;  it  ascendu  for 
the  first  10  m.  to  a  rained  border 
tower,  presenting  several  beantiful  and 
picturesque  views;  fi'om  thence  a  luig 
descent,  and  again  a  rise  of  2  m.  V 
VolteiTa.  About  a  mile  from  Pogoi 
bonsi,  near  the  road  to  Siena  andCcuu 
ia  the  ch.  of  S.  Zucchese,  which  IhE 
a  good  altarpiece  }ij_  one  of  the  Igh 
Robbias,  and  some  interettiug  painlti' 
iup;  amongst  others,  in ''  *  ' 
two  frescoes  by  Gei-inn  da  fistoia,  M>. 
presenting  the  Miracle  of  the  Loavet  and 
Fishes.  From  Pog^bonsi  the  rail-wiy 
foUoiFB  the  valley  of  the  StaggiX 
nearly  to  the  source  of  the  riven 
the  ascent  is  very  rapid,  being  about 
;  ^0  &et  in  a  distance  of  1 6  m.  5  m. 
after  leaving  Poggibonsi  the  lina 
passes  the  village  of  Staggia,  with  ■ 
mediieval  castle  and  doajoti,  on  thf 
n.,  and  farther  on  the  old  square  casUt 
of  Monte  Riggioui,  which  forms  a  veiT 
picturesque  object  in  the  landscape.  All 
along  this  upper  valley  of  the  Staggb 
tlie  geologist  will  observe  very  conii* 
derable  deposits  of  travertine,  not  only 
offresh-water  origin,  but  interairatifted 
in  the  marine  beds  of  the  tertiary  m 
rine  formation.  S  m.  before  amTim 
St  Siena  the  railroad  enters  a  tunn^ 
nearly  amileiong(lB6l  yards),  pierced 
in  the  hill  of  San  Dalmazio,  which  here 
forms  the  summit  level  that  separates 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Elsa  and 
the  Amo  on  (he  N.,  and  into  the  Om^ 
brone  on  the  S.  A  mile  beyond  thil 
tunnel  we  arrive  at  the 

SB  ki!.  Siena  Slat.,  close  to  the  Porta 
di  San  Lorenzo,   which  leads  ii 
principal  sti'ect  of  the  city, 

SiKMA.  (7niu,-  Le  Armc  di  Inghil* 

terra,  kept  by  Seggi,  the  ne " 

rly.  Stat.,;  Aquila  Nera.ii 
mate  sitoation.bntnearer  the  Cathedral 
and  principal  sights;  both  very  fair. 
There  are  very  good  apartments  for 
fiimiliea  in  both  these  hotels,  and  tha 
charges  are  reasonable.  I  TreRe,aBmall 

ibvL^clcanAooViMgirai,    11  RaMoro,Be- 

\  CQn4ral*.T\ieTe'»m  e: 
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Greco,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Loggia  of 
the  Casino  dei  Nobili.)  This  ancient 
city  occnpies  the  irregular  summit  of 
a  hill  of  tertiary  sandstone,  rising  on 
the  borders  of  me  dreary  and  barren 
tract  which  forms  the  southern  pro- 
vince of  Tuscany.  The  whole  dis- 
trict bears  a  desolate  appearance,  and 
consists  of  bare  clay  hills  capped  with 
marine  sandstone.  The  streets  are 
generally  narrow  and  irre^ar,  fre- 
quently so  steep  as  to  be  impassable 
in  carriages,  and  many  of  them  are 
mere  narrow  lanes ;  the  smaller  streets 
are  mostly  paved  with  tiles,  in  the 
manner  described  by  Pliny  as  the 
"  spicata  testacea."  The  wider  ones 
are  bordered  with  large  mansions  called 
palaces,  some  of  which  have  lofty 
towers  and  rings  near  the  gateways. 
In  the  days  when  Siena,  as  a  republic, 
was  the  rival  of  Florence,  it  con- 
tained nearly  200,000  Inhab. ;  the 
pop.  at  the  end  of  1861  was  21,902  : 
in  the  more  remote  quarters  of  the  city 
grass  grows  on  the  pavement. 

Siena  preserves,  almost  without 
change,  the  name  of  Sena  Julia,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  colony  esta- 
blished by  Julius  Csesar.  Though  in 
the  heart  of  Tuscany,  it  does  not 
possess  a  vestige  of  Etruscan  antiquity. 
The  interest  of  the  existing  city  is 
derived  from  its  prominent  position 
among  the  free  cities  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century  it  had  thrown  o£P  the  yoke  of 
the  Countess  Matilda,  and  declared 
itself  an  independent  republic.  The 
nobles  fell  early  before  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  were  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  city.  The  popular  party, 
although  divided  by  the  rivalry  of  their 
leaders,  warmly  embraced  the  Ghibe- 
line  cause;  and  on  the  expulsion  of 
Farinata  degli  Uberti  from  Florence, 
all  the  Florentine  Ghibelines  who  were 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  with  that 
celebrated  personage  were  received 
with  favour  at  Siena.  During  the  hos- 
tilities which  followed,  the  whole  power 
of  the  Guelph  party  in  Tuscany  was 
defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Siena  and  Pisa,  under  the  command  of 
Farinata  and  the  generals  of  Manfred, 
at  Mont^  Aperto,  about  5  miles  from! 


the  city.  This  memorable  battle,  com- 
memorated by  Dante,  in  which  the 
Guelphs  left  no  less'  than  10,000  dead 
upon  the  field,  was  fought  on  the  4th 
Sept.  1260  ;  it  not  only  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  Ghibelines,  but  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sienese  the  great 
standard  of  Florence,  whose  poles  are 
still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  as  tro- 
phies. 

The  victory  of  Monte  Aperto  brought 
back  to  Siena  a  great  number  of  her 
exiled  nobles,  who  became  citizens 
and  traders,  or  lived  as  a  distinct 
class  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  "  Casa- 
to."  After  numerous  contests  between 
the  people  and  the  rich  merchants,  who 
formed  a  kind  of  burgher  aristocracy 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  nobles,  Charles 
IV.  in  vain  endeavoured  to  acquire  the 
signoria  ;  but  the  city,  although  able 
to  resist  his  schemes,  was  too  much 
weakened  in  her  principles  of  liberty 
by  the  tyranny  of  Pandolfo  Petrucci 
and  other  usurpers  to  withstand  the 
encroachments  of  the  Medici,  who 
found  means  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  last  remnant  of  her  freedom. 

It  was  during  this  last  struggle  that 
the  ferocious  Marquis  de  Marignano, 
whom  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  de* 
Medici  had  employed  to  reduce  the 
citizens  by  famine,  inhumanly  de- 
stroyed the  population  of  the  Sienese 
Maremma,  and  carried  desolation  into 
the  whole  of  that  once  fertile  dis- 
trict. Malaria  inevitably  followed  this 
cruel  policy,  and  "those,"  says  Sis- 
mondi,  **  who  at  the  peace  returned 
to  reap  the  inheritance  of  the  vic- 
tims of  Marignano,  soon  fell  them- 
selves the  victims  of  that  disease." 
During  the  period  of  its  freedom  the 
territory  of  Siena  was  large  and 
populous ;  200,000  inhab.  were  found 
within  its  walls ;  it  had  39  gates,  of 
which  all  but  8  are  now  closed ;  the 
arts  were  encouraged,  the  city  became 
the  seat  of  a  school  of  painting,  and  its 
commerce  was  so  extensive  as  to  excite 
the  jealousy  even  of  the  Florentines. 

Siena  is  now  the  chief  city  of  one  of 
the  5  Departments  of  Tuscany,  the 
seat  of  an  wc\Ai\&W^,  o!^  ^  TS!B^i!^wr| 
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Tlie  School  of  Painling  of  Siena  is  so  re- 
markable a  feature  in  the  hiatoiy  of  the 
uity,  that  it  will  be  useful  lu  give  a  bHef 
notice  ofitEchBTacler  and  its  masteis,  in 
order  that  the  works  of  art  in  its  public 
gallery  and  churches  may  be  more  tho- 
roughly appreciated.  The  prevailing 
characteristics  of  this  school  are  deep 
religious  feeling,  and  a  peculiar  beauty 
anil  tenderness  of  expreesion  inspired 
by  devotional  enthusiasm,  differing 
altogether  from  tliat  style  which  classi- 
cal stady  had  introduced  into  the  more 
northern  schooU  of  Italy.  In  anli- 
quilj  the  Sieuese  Echool  ie  equal  to 
that  of  Florence ;  there  is  uo  donbt 
that  it  exercised  an  important  influence 
on  the  great  masters  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  patronage  of  the  republic 
as  early  as  the  ISth  encouraged  if  it  did 
uot  create  a  society  of  artists,  of  which 
Ode ri CO, who  painted  in  1 213,  and  Gnido 
in  1221,  were  the  earliest  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14lh  centy,  Ugolino 
da  Siena  and  Dnccio  di  Bnoninsegiis 
flourished  and  were  contemporaries  of 
Giotto.  The  most  remarkable  amono; 
the  early  masters  who  followed  was  Si- 
motie  Memmi,  the  friend  of  Petrarch, 
who  dedicated  to  him  two  of  his  sonnets 
as  the  painter  of  the  portrait  of  I-aura. 
He  died  {□  1314  ;  among  his  scholars 
were  hisconein  Lippo  Memmi,  Pietra 
and  Anibrogto  Lorensetti,  and  Bema  da 
^ena.  AtalaterperiodAndreadi  Van- 
ni,  Tiddeo  di  Bartolo,  and  Jacopo  Pac- 
chierotlo  were  the  principal  artists  of 
the  sdiool.  The  school  of  Biena  alter' 
wards  declined,  until  the  time  of  Su- 
doma,  a  foUuwer  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
whose  merits  were  so  great  that  he 
was  employed  on  the  dccorationE  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  Famesina  Palaces 
at  Home.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Michelangelo  da  Siena,  Bartolommeo 
Neroni,  and  the  meet  eminent  of  all, 
Beccaiiinii.  The  last  names  of  note  iti 
the  Siena  school  are  those  of  Baldas- 
sare  PcruMi,  and  Marco  da  Siena,  gene- 
rally considered  as  his  pupil.  The 
subsequent  history  oftheSieneseachoo! 
presents  no  painters  of  great  eminence, 
although  the  names  of  Salimbeni  and 
Francesco  Vanai  occur  during  the  lat- 
terhalfofthe  I6tb  century. 
Tbe    Jitituto   (ieik   Beile   Ai-li  con- 


t^ns  a  most  interesting  collection  of 
works  by  the  early  Sieuese  mastcTB, 
arranged  cbronolo^caily  in  5  rooma^ 
and  a  large  misceilaneous  collection  i 
3  others.  The  pictures  of  the  d 
Sienese  masters  have  been  chiefly  ol 
lained  from  suppressed  religions  estw 
blishmenla,  and  from  the  PahizKO  Pnb-' 
blico  of  Siena.  Tiie  most  remariaibt» 
of  thera  are;  IBT  Koom,  8,  Gvih  d0- 
Sienii  (1221),  Madonna  and  Child;  l^^ 
Sfargaritone  d'  Arena,  Portrait  of  Sb 
Francis,  signed  (12T0);  Ifi,  Miu^ttv 
Gilia  (1357),  and  DietisaM  (1M4),  Por- 
trait of  a  Monk  of  S.  GolgODO,  and  of 
Itdrobrandino  Paaliaresi  ;  18,  Dvccio, 
Madonna  and  Cliild,  with  1 
22,  a  very  interesting  Tritica,  Kpra> 
sentiug  the  Virgin  and  Child,  witt  & 
Peter  and  S.  Paul;  42  to  4S,  AmiirfiiiA 

tures  by  this  old  painter  of  tliB  middle 
of  the  14th  century,  from  different  sop- 
pressed  convents  and  cbiirehes;  G3,. 
^i(w(o<fiScgtu  (1345),  a  painted  Craci* 
fix  ;  G2,  Lippo  Menimi,  a,  very  beautifUl 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  sur- 
rounded  by  angels  and  sainti ;  Sj^ 
Mino  del  Pellicniajo  (13G2),  ■  large  pie- 
lure  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints.  2m) 
Room,  13,  14,  Spinello  Arttino  (1400J. 
Swoon  of  the  Madonna,  and  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin  ;  and  2u  pictnrea  of 
nnknown  authors.  Snn  Book,  16th 
century,  1-6,  an  interesting 
authentic  pictures  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolof 
19,  25,  6B,  and  TO,  Sauo  di  Jtttn' 
(1460,  14BD);  26,  30,  Mulleo  da  SirnU^' 
a  very  curious  suite  of  this  inastc~' 
32,  Francesco  di  Gionjio,  the  Birth 
our  Savionr,  tram  the  suppressed  Coi» 
vent  of  Monte  Ulivelo;  44,  Qmdi  - 
2  interesting  small  pictures  preset 
views  of  Siena,  and  execcled  for 
municipalily  in  1484-1488.  4TBltooii^ 
5  and  7,  Siitio  di  Piet'o,  sitting  flme  _rf 
S.  Jerome,  and  Apparition  of  lie  Vi" 


gin 


3  Calixt 


illl.. 


and  the  Pope's  reply  ;  9,  Sodoma,  t 
magnificent  fresco  of  Christ  bound 
the  column,  oneofthettuestprodiuitit 
of  the  feiiand   period  of  me  Sient   . 
school,  ibrmerly  in  the  cloister  of  tliff 
Convent  of  San  Francesco ;   1 
,(ii  Burtolo-,  \\,\5,\n,  mii 
Ipiclutcs  \J3   Sane    di    Pirtri 
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Zuca  Signorelli,  2  frescoes  removed 
from  the  Petrucci  palace.  The  8  pilas- 
ters, and  the  frames  of  these  frescoes, 
are  fine  specimens  of  wood-carving  by 
Antonio  Barili,  by  whom  they  were  exe- 
cuted (in  1 51 1 )  for  a  room  in  the  palace 
of  Pandolfo  Petrucci.  5th  Room,  20, 
Sano  di  Pietro,  the  Almighty,  painted 
in  1470  for  the  Directors  of  the  Gabella ; 
36,  Taddeo  Bartolo,  a  TriiioOy  the  Ma- 
donna, St.  Francis,  and  2  Angels.  In 
the  larger  hall,  called  the  Sala  deW 
Esposizione,  2,  3,  Sodoma,  frescoes  re- 
moved from  the  suppressed  Convent  of 
Santa  Croce;  17,  Vasariy  the  Resurrec- 
tion; 16  and  22,  Beccafumi,  the  Fall  of 
the  Angels,  and  a  THtico  representing 
the  Trinity  and  Saints ;  45,  Sodoma^ 
Judith.  Here  is  also  preserved  the 
exquisite  antique  marble  group  of  the 
Graces,  found  in  excavating  for  the 
foundations  of  the  cathedral  in  the 
13th  century.  This  group,  which  for- 
merly stood  in  the  Library  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  ancient  sculpture,  was  copied 
by  Canova,  and  was  so  much  admired 
by  Raphael  that  he  made  a  sketch  of  it, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Academy 
of  Venice.  It  is  also  supposed  to  have 
suggested  the  picture  of  the  Graces  by 
Raphael,  formerly  in  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence's collection.  In  a  large  room 
called  Stanza  dei  Quadri  di  diverse 
Scuole  are  more  than  100  pictures 
recently  presented  to  the  Institute, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable:  2,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  the 
Magdalen ;  24,  Palma  Giovane,  the 
Bronze  Serpent — this  picture  is  signed 
and  dated  1598  ;  34,  Breughel,  a  Storm 
at  Sea ;  36,  Annibal  Caracci,  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child  ;  56,  Titian,  Christ  at 
Emmaus  ;  64,  Sodoma,  an  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  ;  65,  Pintttricchio,  a  Holy 
Family;  77,  78,  79,  80,  Beccafami,  St. 
Catherine  receiving  the  Stigmata,  and 
3  smaller  pictures  forming  a  gradino 
from  the  Ch.  of  the  Ulivetani ;  84,  So- 
doma, St.  Catherine;  104,  Fra  Bar- 
toloinmeo,  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine. 
In  the  large  room  of  Casts  from  Ancient 
Statues  are  the  7  Original  Cartoons  by 
Beccafumi,  copied  in  mosaic  on  the  floor 
of  the  Duomo :  they  represent  Moses 
on  Mount  Shmi,  Moses  breaking  the 


Golden  Calf,  the  Destruction  of  the 
Worshippers  of  the  latter,  Moses  strik- 
ing the  Rock,  Elias  and  Acabus,  a  shield 
supported  by  2  angels,  Moses  break- 
ing the  Tables  of  the  Law.  There 
are  some  good  specimens  of  wood- 
carving  in  the  Istituto — a  department  of 
art  for  which  Siena  has  been  more  cele- 
brated than  any  other  town  in  Italy, 
a  superiority  which  it  still  maintains. 
This  branch  of  art,  which  attained  a 
great  degree  of  perfection  under  the 
two  BariBs  in  the  15th  and  1 6th  centu- 
ries, is  continued  at  the  present  time 
by  Giusti,  some  of -whose  productions 
were  much  admired  aud  rewarded  at  the 
great  London  Exhibition  in  1851,  and 
whose  studio,  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
suppressed  Convent  of  San  Domenico, 
will  be  well  worth  a  visit.  The  Italian 
parliament  having  voted  a  large  sum 
te  extend  this  institution,  great  altera- 
tions are  now  in  progress. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  which  is 
situated  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill 
of  Siena,  was  commenced  after  the 
election  of  Nicholas  II.,  1059,  and 
consecrated  in  1179  by  Alexander  III.: 
it  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  occupied  sub- 
sequently by  an  early  Christian  ch. 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Assump- 
tion. The  present  cathedral  is  only 
a  portion  (the  transept)  of  a  much 
vaster  edifice,  which  was  never  com- 
pleted; but  the  beautiful  unfinished 
S.  front  and  the  gigantic  nave  and 
aisles  may  be  still  seen  near  the  pre- 
sent ch.,  partly  hidden  by  the  stables 
and  coach-houses  attached  to  the  mo- 
dem palace  of  the  sovereign;  and 
the  drawings  made  by  the  architect, 
Maestro  Laudo,  still  exist  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Duomo.  Mr.  Hope,  speak- 
ing of  the  cathedral  as  it  now  stands, 
says,  "  The  front  was  first  completed 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century 
by  Giovanni  da  Siena ;  but  not  being 
approved  of,  was  demolished,  the  nave 
lengthened,  and  the  new  front  begun, 
in  1 284,  it  is  supposed,  on  the  designs 
of  Nicol5  ^  Pisa,  and  finished  by 
Lorenzo  Maltani,  a  native  of  Siena,  in 
1 290 ;  others  suppose  by  Giovanni  di 
Cecco,  abow\  \^%Vi.    \\.  \^  \\SsaN.^  >«ojSscv 
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with  otberuiiDars.paiiiliDg.BTid  gilding, 
and  oSeT$  a  bastard  poiuted  style,  ur 
rathur  a  jumble  of  differeut  styles  ;  th? 
centre  porch  b«ing  round,  and  those  of 
tbe  sides  pointed,  and  the  higher  parts 
not  rising  insensibly  out  of  the  lower,  but 
seeming  slack  on  these  apres  coup;  the 
pedimenls  only  like  triangular  screens 
or  plates,  placed  before  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  roof."  The  fagade  is 
covered  irith  ornaments  and  sculptares, 
among  vliich  are  several  animals  sym- 
bolic^ of  the  cities  which  were  allied 
to  Siena  at  different  periods.  Over  the 
door  are  busts  of  tbe  3  saints,  Cathe- 
rine, Bernardino,  and  ADsano,  who  were 
natives  of  the  city.  The  most  remai'k- 
able  sculptures  of  this  frout  are  tbe 
Prophets  and  the  2  Aogels  by  Jacopo 
della  Querela.  The  columns  of  the 
great  doorway  are  surmounted  by  lions, 
the  emblems  of  Florence  and  Massa. 
The  Gmpaails  was  built  by  the  Bis- 
domini ;  but  its  marble  coating  and 
other  omameats  are  by  Agostino  and 
Agnoloda  Siena.  Oneofthe  bells  bears 
the  dat«  of  1148.  The  mlerior  of  the 
cathedral  exhibits  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  building  as  it  was  orif^inally 
designed ;  as  already  stated,  it  was 
intended  Co  have  fonned  only  \bB  tran- 
sept of  a  much  more  spacious  temple, 
which  was  carried  on  by  Maestro 
Landi  until  1356,  when  the  plague, 
which  committed  great  ravages  at 
Siena,  and  other  causes,  led  to  its  being 
abandoned.  The  pillars  are  clustered, 
and  the  capitals  are  ornamented  with  fb- 
liagc  and  flgnres.  The  lower  arches  are 
semicircular,  but  those  of  the  clerestory 
Dud  its  windows  are  pointed.  The 
choir  is  lighted  by  a  rich  wheel-window, 
and  there  is  a  similar  one  oyer  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  ch.  Over  the  lower 
arches  of  the  nave  the  (rieze  is  orna- 
mented with  a  series  of  heads  in  terra- 
cotta of  the  popes  down  to  Alexan- 
der til.  in  alto-relievo,  amona  which 
that  of  Pope  Zacharias  was  onginally 
the  bust  of  Pope  Joan,  and  had  the 
inscription,  Johannes  YIII.,  Femiaa  de 
Anglia.  It  was  metamorphosed  in  IGDO 
by  the  grand-duke,  at  the  snggestion,  it 
is  eaid,  of  Clement  VIU.     Many  of  the 

antipopes  are  incladed   in  the  ._    .  . 

ui;  Jiie  in  all  litailar  colJections,  the 


greater  number  of  the  early  likenesBB 
are  apocryphal.  Theroofispaintedblut 
and  studded  with  gold  Blare,  as  "' " "  "*~ 
dome,  with  the  stars  enclosed  it 
The  two  largecolnmnsoftbe  dour,  sculp 
tured  in  I48S,  sustain  an  elegant  tribnlM 
with  four  bas-reliefs,  representing  tht 
Visitation,  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin^ 
the  raising  of  her  Body,  and  bevAssumpi 
tion.  The  beautiful  painted  glass  of  th) 
N.  wheel-window  was  designed  by  Pte 
rino  del  Vaga,  and  executed  hyPastoritt 
ofSiena,inl549.  The  wheel-window  « 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  ch.  is  alSI 
very  beautiful,  aud  more  in  the  styl«!' 
of  the  15th  century.  The  cnpola  ' 
an  irregular  hexagon,  with  a  row 
small  pillars  running  round  the  inside- 
The  pavement  is  unique  i 
vailed  as  a  work  of  art  in  its  peculiar 
class.  It  has  not  the  tessellation  i' 
mosaic ;  it  consists  of  a  dark  (_ 
marble  inlaid  apon  while,  with  lines  c5?i 
shading  resembling  niello.  The  oldest 
□f  these  works  are  the  Samson,  Judo*' 
Maccabicus,  Moses,  the  five  kings  o£ 
the  Amorites  taken  in  the  cave  of 
Makkedoh  (Joshua  z.,  IB),  and  the^ 
Solomon  and  Joshua  are  by  Ducci'o. 
Absalom  hanging  by  bis  hair  : 
attributed  to  that  master.  The  grandest 
compositions  are  those  by  Bcccafami, 
particulariy  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaacs 
Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Foil,  aoA 
Moses  on  MoanI  Sinai,  Said 
been  his  latest  work.  7  of  the 
cartoons  from  which  Beccafumi~exe*' 
cnted  them  have  been  recently  disco-f 
vored,  and  are  now  preserved  in  thtf- 
Istituto  delle  Belle  Arti.  The  sya^. 
hols  of  Siena  and  her  allied  citit "  ' 
the  HernieB  Tnsmegistus  offering 
Pimandra  lo  a  Genlile  and  a  Christtaa,' 
Socrates  and  Crates  climbing  the  Moihk 
tain  of  Virtue,  the  Wheel  of  Portuna,' 
with  the  Four  Philosophers  ! 
angles,  are  among  the  most  cnri 
these  works,  but  their  authors' 
have  not  been  handed  down  to  our  time^ 
ThemosaicsoftheSibylsintt 
from  designs  of  Giuliano  di  BiagiiV 
Viio  di  Marco,  Antonio  Federighi,  and' 
Urbano  di  Cortona,  painters  of  tht' 
I5th  century.  The  ErythrtEan  Sibyl, 
the  Seven  A.^es  o!  Wan,  the  figore* 
1  of  KKt6\on,t'B.\*,^u5e,  isi'  ■^^-■- 
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are  by  Antonio  Federighi,  who  also 
designed  the  Battle  of  Jephthah, 
executed  by  Bastiano  di  Francesco. 
In  front  of  the  entrance  are  mosaics 
on  the  floor  representing  the  emblems 
of  the  several  towns  which  were  allied 
to  Siena.  The  pavement  of  the  choir 
was  covered  with  boards  about  2  cen- 
turies ago,  in  consequence  of  the  injury 
it  received  from  the  constant  tread  oi 
visitors.  On  great  festivals  this  covering 
is  removed,  but  at  other  times  the  cus- 
tode  who  shows  the  library  will  raise 
the  planks,  to  enable  the  visitor  to  in- 
spect these  curious  works.  In  the 
choir  the  beautiful  carvings  of  the 
stalls  were  begun  in  1387  by  Francesco 
Tonghif  by  Bartolino  of  Siena,  and  Bene- 
detto of  Montepulciano,fromthe  designs 
oi  Maestro  Biccio  (Bartolommeo  Neroni), 
and  completed  in  1506  by  the  two 
BariliSy  when  the  choir  was  removed 
from  beneath  the  cupola  to  its  pre- 
sent situation.  The  2'arsia  work  is  by 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Verona,  and  formerly 
belonged  to  the  ch.  of  Monte  Oliveto. 
The  high  altar  is  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi, 
The  magnificent  tabernacle  in  bronze, 
the  work  of  Lorenzo  di  Pietro,  was 
completed  in  1472,  after  a  labour  of  9 
years.  On  the  consoles  are  8  angels  in 
bronze,  by  Beccafumi,  The  octagonal 
pulpit  of  white  marble,  supported  by  a 
circle  of  8  columns,  with  one  in  the 
centre,  and  4  of  which  rest  on  lions 
playing  with  their  cubs,  is  a  remark- 
able work  ofNicolo  da  Pisa,  aided  by  his 
son  Giovanni,  and  Amolfo ;  it  bears  the 
date  1268 ;  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and 
the  Last  Judgment,  represented  in 
two  of  its  bas-reliefs,  are  perhaps 
the  finest  productions  of  that  illus- 
trious artist.  On  the  pilasters  of  the 
cupola  are  fastened  2  poles  of  the 
Carroccio  captured  by  the  Sienese  from 
the  Florentines  at  the  battle  of  Monte 
Aperto  in  1260.  On  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring altars  is  still  preserved  the 
crucifix  carried  by  the  Sienese  in  that 
battle.  In  the  chapels  on  each  side  be- 
fore entering  the  choir  are  2  portions  of 
a  painting  by  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna, 
which  are  extremely  interesting  in  the 
history  of  art,  and  of  the  school  of 
Siena  in  particular ;  on  one  of  them  is 
hjg  name,  and  it  was  so  highly  prized  at 


the  period  of  its  execution,  that  it  was 
honoured  with  a  public  procession  like 
the  Madonna  of  Cimabue  in  the  ch.  of 
Sta.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.  The 
panel  was  originally  painted  on  both 
sides,  the  picture  having  stood  over 
the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  then 
situated  under  the  cupola;  but  these 
have  been  separated,  and  are  both 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  chapels. 
One,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment on  the  rt.  of  the  choir,  represents 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  our 
Saviour  in  27  small  compartments; 
and  the  other,  in  the  opposite  chapel 
of  Sant'  Ansano,  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  several  Saints  and  angels. 
Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  fine  arts  were  held 
at  Siena  at  the  period  of  Duccio  (1311) 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  artist 
received  in  payment  for  this  paint- 
ing less  than  20/.  of  our  money, 
whilst  the  materials  provided  for  it, 
chiefly  gold  and  ultramarine,  raised  its 
whole  cost  to  3000  golden  florins — an 
enormous  sum  for  the  period.  The 
paintings  on  the  pyramid  which  stood 
over  this  picture  and  the  Predella  are 
in  the  sacristry.  The  Chapel  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  a  circular  building,  was 
designed  by  Giovanni  di  Stefano  in  1482; 
there  are  some  bas-reliefs  of  the  history 
of  Adam  and  Eve  hjJacopo  delta  Quercia 
on  the  altar,  and  a  ^ood  statue  of  St. 
John  by  Donatello,  besides  several  works 
by  Sienese  sculptors  of  less  eminence. 
In  this  chapel  is  preserved  the  Baptist's 
right  arm,  presented  by  Pius  II.  in  1464. 
The  Capella  del  Voto,  or  the  Chigi  Chapel, 
built  by  Alexander  VII.,  is  rich  in  lapis 
lazuli,  marbles,  and  gilding.  It  contains 
a  statue  of  St.  Jerome  and  a  Magdalen 
by  Bernini,  who  is  said  to  have  trans- 
formed into  the  latter  a  statue  of  An- 
dromeda; St.  Catherine  and  St.  Ber- 
nardino are  by  his  pupils  Baggi  and 
Ercole  Ferrata,  who  also  executed  the 
statue  of  the  pope  from  Bernini's  de- 
signs. The  Visitation  is  a  copy  in 
mosaic  of  a  picture  by  Carlo  Maratta, 
and  the  St.  Bernardino  is  by  Cav.  Cala- 
brese.  Opposite  the  Chigi  Chapel  is 
the  room  once  called  the  Sala  Piccolo- 
minea,  but  no^  \\ift  LxWar^,  ^<iR«w^&^ 
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events  in  the  life  of  Pius  II.  (^neas 
Sylvias  Piccolomini ) ;  outside  is  an 
1 1  th,  representing  his  coronation.  These 
works,  which  are  particularly  remark- 
able for  the  preservation  of  their  colours, 
were  painted  as  a  commission  from 
the  latter  pontiff  when  Cardinal, 
by  PinturicchiOf  assisted  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Raphael,  then  in  his  20th 
year,  who  furnished  some  of  the  de- 
signs, 2  of  which  are  still  preserved 
— one  at  Florence,  the  other  in  the 
Casa  Baldeschi  at  Perugia.  It  is  even 
believed  that  the  whole  of  that  nearest 
to  the  windows  on  the  rt.  hand,  repre- 
senting the  journey  of  Pius  II.,  when 
a  young  man,  in  the  suite  of  Cardinal 
Capranica,  to  the  Council  of  Basil,  was 
designed  by  Raphael.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  paintings  of  mythological 
subjects.  The  choir-books,  29  in  num- 
ber, which  give  the  name  of  library  to 
this  apartment,  contain  some  beautiful 
miniatures  hy  Ansano  diPietrOy  PeVegrino 
Rossini,  Girolamo  da  Crerrwna^  and  others; 
one  of  these  volumes  is  illuminated 
by  Liberate  of  Verona.  The  collection 
was  formerly  much  larger,  but  many 
of  the  duplicates  were  carried  to  Spain, 
having  been  presented  to  Charles  V. 
Some  modern  monuments  have  been 
put  up  in  this  beautiful  hall:  one  to  a 
former  governor,  Giulio  Bianchi,  by 
Tenerani ;  another  to  Mascagni,  the 
celebrated  anatomist,  by  Picci. 

The  monument  of  Bandino  Bandini, 
in  the  ch.,  is  remarkable  for  a  statue 
of  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  a  Seraph, 
and  2  Angels,  by  Michel  Angela  in 
his  youth.  There  is  also  a  bronze 
bas-relief  on  the  floor  of  the  ch.  by 
DonatellOy  covering  the  grave  of  Gio- 
vanni Pecci,  bishop  of  Grosseto.  Of 
the  2  vases  for  holy  water,  one  is  an 
ancient  candelabrum,  covered  with  my- 
thological sculptures;  the  other  is  an 
able  work  by  Jacopo  delta  Quercia.  The 
Sacristy  contains  several  small  pictures 
by  DucciOy  which  formed  the  Predella 
of  the  paintings  in  the  chapels  of  Sant' 
Ansano  and  the  Sacrament,  and  others 
by  Pietro  Lorenzettii  Bartolo  di  Fredi, 
Taddeo  Bartolo,  &c. 

The  Cathedral  is  289  Eng.  ft.  (89*29 
metres)  long;  the  greatest  width  in 
the  transepts,    170  (51*36  met.);  and 


the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  80^ 
(24-51  met.). 

Behind  the  cathedral,  or  rather  under 
the  choir,  is  the  ancient  Baptistery,  now 
the  ch.  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Its 
front  is  a  much  purer  Gothic  than  the 
cathedral,  and  is  attributed  to  a  certain 
Giacomo  del  Pellicajo,  for  the  design 
of  which  he  received,  in  1382,  the  large 
sum  of  1  florin ;  the  floor  bears  the  date 
of  1486.  "  Its  pilasters  are  panelled  in 
lozenges,  alternately  with  quatrefoils, 
heads  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  lions' 
heads  exquisitely  beautiful.  Its  in- 
terior is  very  shallow,  and  to  the  E. 
of  it  a  lofty  flight  of  steps  leads  through 
a  beautiful  marble  gate,  in  the  pointed 
style,  to  the  piazza  of  the  duomo,  which 
in  the  original  design  was  intended  as 
a  lateral  door  into  the  great  nave  of 
the  cathedral.'* — Hope.  Among  the 
beautiful  ornaments  of  the  Font,  in  gill 
bronze,  are  the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  St.  John  before  Herod,  by 
Lorenzo  GMberti;  the  Banquet  of  Herod, 
and  the  St.  Joachim,  by  Donatello ; 
the  Birth  of  St.  John,  and  his  Preach- 
ing in  the  Desert,  by  Jacopo  della 
Quercia.  The  bas-reliefs  in  marble  on 
the  tabernacle  are  by  Lorenzo  di  Pietro. 
The  frescoes  over  the  altar  and  on  the 
roof  are  by  Sienese  painters  of  the  1 5th 
century  ;  that  over  the  altar,  on  the  1., 
is  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by 
Gentile  da  Fabnano,  and  the  St.  Paul  by 
Beccafumi. 

Several  of  the  churches  (there  are, 
including  chapels  of  confraternities, 
upwards  of  60)  in  Siena  are  remarkable 
for  their  paintings. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Agostino,  finished  by 
Vanvitelli  in  1 755,  has  a  beautiful  Nati- 
vity by  Sodoma ;  in  the  Chigi  chapel 
a  fine  Christ  at  the  Cross  surrounded 
by  saints,  by  Pervgino,  for  which  he 
was  paid  200  golden  ducats ;  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  a  celebrated 
picture,  by  Matteo  di  Giovanni,  signed 
and  dated  1482 ;  a  St.  Jerome,  by  Pe- 
trazzi ;  Christ  falling  under  the  Cross, 
by  F,  Salimbeni ;  and  the  Baptism  of 
Constantine,  by  Francesco  Vanni ;  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  is  a  statue 
of  Pius  II.,  by  Dapre,  erected  1851  at 
the  exTpense  w.  the  city.    The  adjoining 
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of  theTolomei  college,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Fathers  of  the  Scuole  Pie, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  educational 
establishments  in  Italy. 

The  conventual  ch.  of  the  Carmine 
is  remarkable  for  its  steeple  and  clois- 
ters, by  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  The  Ma- 
donna throned,  in  the  choir,  is  by  Ber- 
nardino  Fungai,  1512;  the  St.  Michael 
by  Beccafumi;  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Bartholomew  by  Casoktni ;  the  Nativity 
was  begun  by  Riccio,  and  finished  by 
A,  Salimbeni.  In  the  court  of  the  con- 
vent is  a  deep  well,  called  the  Pozzo  di 
Diana,  which  was  believed  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  fabulous  mine  of  Diana, 
ridiculed  by  Dante  (Purgat.  xiii.). 

The  Ch.  of  La  Concezzione,  more 
generally  known  as  the  Chiesd  dei  Servi, 
a  fine  building,  completed  from  the 
designs  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  has  a 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Fimgai; 
2  Annunciations,  by  Francesco  Vanni ; 
a  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by  Matteo 
da  Siena  ;  over  one  of  the  doors  leading 
to  the  sacristy  is  the  picture  called  the 
Vergine  del  Popolo,  by  Ztjopo  Memmi; 
and  over  another  a  Madonna,  by  Sano 
di  Pietro  ;  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Manetti;  and  a  Nativity,  by  Casolani. 

Ch,  of  San  Domenico,  begun  in  1225, 
but  not  finished  till  1465,  is  an  interest- 
ing and  imposing  edifice,  75  feet  wide ; 
spanned  by  a  pointed  arch  of  singu- 
lar boldness,  which  sustains  the  tran- 
septs. Among  its  pictures  are,  in  the 
Malevolti  chapel,  2nd  on  the  I.  of  the 
choir,  the  celebrated  Madonna  by  Guido 
da  Siena,  with  the  date  1221,  19  years 
before  the  birth  of  Cimabue,  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  Sienese  claim 
the  honour  of  possessing  the  earliest  of 
the  Italian  schools  of  painting ;  but  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  inscription 
containing  this  date  was  added  long 
subsequently,  and  that  the  painting  is 
of  the  early  part  of  the  14th  centy.  On 
the  wall  of  the  same  chapel  is  a  Santa 
Barbara  by  Matteo  da  Siena,  dated 
1479.  In  other  chapels  are  a  Madonna 
and  Saints,  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  1426; 
a  Crucifixiorr,  by  Ventura  Salimbeni ; 
St.  Peter  Martyr,  by  A.  Salimbeni;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Luca 
Signorelli;  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Oasohni,    On  one  side  of  the  altar, 


in  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  where 
the  head  of  that  saint  is  preserved,  is 
the  fine  picture  of  St.  Catlierine  faint- 
ing in  the  arms  of  two  nuns  at  the 
apparition  of  the  Saviour,  by  Sodo^ 
ma;  on  the  other  St.  Catherine  in 
ecstasy,  and  the  Almighty,  with  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  attended  by  an- 
gels, appearing  to  her.  The  De- 
moniac is  by  Francesco  Vanni,  The 
marble  Ciborium  on  the  high  altar  and 
the  two  Angels  are  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo.  Over  the  door  leading  to  the 
chapel  called  delle  Volte,  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  church,  is  a  painted 
Crucifix,  attributed  to  Giotto,  but  more 
probably  by  Sano  di  Pietro,  and  over 
the  altar  in  it  the  portrait  of  St» 
Catherine  of  Siena,  by  A.  Vanni,  a 
painter  who  lived  in  her  time. 

San  Francesco,  now  attached  to  the 
Bishop's  College,  a  fine  and  very  spa- 
cious church,  built  from  the  designs  of 
Agnolo  and  Agostino  in  1326.  Its  gene- 
ral form  is  the  same  as  that  of  Santa 
Croce  at  Florence,  with  a  fine  transept, 
having  4  chapels  on  pointed  arches  on 
each  side  of  the  choir.  It  contains  at 
the  3rd  altar  the  Deposition,  a  master- 
piece of  Sodoma's.  The  Holy  Fathers 
in  Purgatory  is  by  Beccafumi,  Some 
frescoes  by  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti  have 
lately  been  discovered  under  the  white- 
wash of  one  of  the  chapels. 

Not  far  from  the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco 
is  the  Confratemitd  of  San  Bernardino, 
which  contains  5  of  Sodoma*s  finest 
frescoes — one  of  saints,  the  other  4  re- 
presenting the  Assumption,  the  Coro- 
nation, the  Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
and  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Temple  -,  the  Marriage  by  Pacchierotto ; 
the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Death  of  the  Madonna,  by  M,  Becca- 
fumi;  all  in  the  upper  ch.  In  the 
lower  one  are  several  subjects  relative 
to  the  life  of  S.  Bernardino,  by  Manetti, 
V.  Salimbeni,  &c. 

The  Ch.  of  Ftmte  Giusta,  near  the 
Porta  CamoUia,  built  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  of  Sienese  over 
Florentines  in  1482,  contains  the  cele- 
brated picture  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi, 
representing  the  Sibyl  announcin* 
Augustus  the  bvtlVv  Cii  CJwAaX.,  ^  ^ 
paiutiug,  ixMBVX^  t^^w^^^^^^ 
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piece  uf  that  artist.  Tbe  Sibyl  is 
a  sublime  and  expresiive  figure.  So 
iiigh!^  WHS  this  picture  admired  bj 
Limzi,  that  he  sa;a  Penizzi  "gave  it 
so  divine  an  enthusiasm,  that  Itaphael 
treating  the  same  subject,  as  well  as 
Guiila  and  Guercino,  whose  sibyle  are 
so  often  met  with,  probably  never  sur- 
passed it."  The  other  paintings  in  this 
ch.  worth  notice  are — Ist  chapel  on  rt.. 
the  Visitation,  bj  Anseimi;  a.  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  by  Fuagai.  The 
marble  tabernacle  on  tbe  high  altar, 
sculptured  in  1S17  by  Mamita,  is  an 
elaborate  work.  Among  the  ex-toto 
offeritigs  preserved  in  this  church  are  a 
sword,  a  smallwooden  shield  bound  with 
iron,  and  a  large  boneuf  a  whole,  said  to 
have  been  dediitated  to  the  Madonna  of 
Foute  (iiusta  by  Colamtius  on  his  return 
from  the  discovery  of  Ameiiea, 


s  the 


Francesco  Vanni,  the  painter.  The 
tower  has  38  windows,  said  to  allude  to 
the  SB  companies  which  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Monte  Aperto. 

3Bn  MaHino,  a  handsome  ch.  with 
a  front  built  by  GLovaani  f  ontana  in 
the  17th  century,  conlMus  the  Cir- 
cumcision, by  Ouido,  in  2nd  chapel 
on  rt :  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, by  Guercino,  in  the  3rd,  for 
which  he  was  partly  paid  in  peiwiio, 
or  p!t;3h,  for  the  manuracture  of  which 
Siena  was  then  celebrated.  The  picture 
of  the  Victory  of  the  Slenese  at  the 
PortaCamollia  in  1 526iihy  Lo:vazo  Cini. 
There  are  some  statues  in  term-cotta, 
in  the  cbapel  oftheCruciGx,  attributed 
to  Jacopa  della  Qaercitt,  which  of  late 
years  have  been  painted  aver.  The 
ornamented  high  altar  is  by  Marrina. 

San  Qairico,  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  town,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
of  a  Temple  of  SomulnB,  has  twa  f 
works  by  Fraucesco  T'onni,  the  Flight 
out  of  Egypt,  and  an  Ecce  Homo. 
The  Deposition,  hy  Caaolani,  and  the 
Angel  with  the  Virgin  at  theSepulchre, 
by  SiilivJisid,  are  also  worthy  of  notice, 

Santo  Spirit!),  with  a  noble  doorway 
by  Baldassare  Perumi,  has  some  good 
paintings:  intheCapelladeeliSpagnuoIi 
Dnrt.theMttdonnBthronflcCwith  Saints, 
iff  Sciii>ma:  foar  subjects  from  the 
Jife  of  S.  HyaeiothuB,  by   S^tiinhwi ; 


the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  hy  Poo' 
'ierolto  ;  S,  Hyacintbus.  by  Fi-aaceaeS. 

inni;  and  a  fresco  of  the  Criicifixinn 

ith  the  Madonna,  St.  .lohn,  and  t' 
Magdalen,  by  2  pupils  of  Fra  Bi 
■  ioniDwo,  in  the  cloister. 

The   ch.   of  the    ConfraiemUa   dft 

riaiii    is    remarkable    for    its     fit 

liling  by    Ventura  Silimlieni ;    a  M 

donna  by  Matieo  di  GionaHHi ;  and  tl 

Victory  of  Ciovia  over  AJaric,  by  Bi 

faelle  Vanni 

Of  the  nnmeroos  Orotoriet,  the  dm 
nteresting  are    those    occupying   t  ^ 
hoose  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  neardHi! 
fbnlebranda,  and  the  ancient /a/ioni' 
the  lower  stoiT,  of  her  father,  who  wisi 
dyer  and  fuller.     In  the  latter        "" 
Catherine  receiving  the  Stigmala,   h<* 
Sadoma  ;  her  Pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  ol 
St.  Agnes  of  Monte  pulciano,  tbe  GnetC 
I    of  work  of  PaaAieroUo  ;  and  her  pursi " 
hy  the  Florentines,  by  I'eniura  SaliaAa 
In   the  hoQse  are  representations 
various  miraculous  events  In  the  lifb 
the  Saint,  by  Vami,  Serri,  Ifatini, 
and  the  Miraculous  Cmcifix,  by 
da  Pita,  from  which,  aooording  to  n 
Church  legend,  she  received  the  Stij 

The  Palazzo  Pabhlioo,  with  ite  lofty 
tower   Z>elta    Mangia,    atoudl    in    t" — 
Piazza  del  Campo,  now  Vittorio  B 
inanuele,alargesemicircnlarapae«tiii.  -:^_ 
resembling   the  form  of  an  escalo^ 
shell  than  any  other  to  which  it  ' — 
been  compared.     Its  entire  oirci 
said  to  be  lOOD  feet :  it  slopes  like  ■) 
ancient  theatre  for  pnhlic  games.    * 
is  difficult    to  imagine  anything  mi 
perfectlyin  accordance  with  the  ide»<l 
republican  greatness  than  the  w 
and  shape  of  this  fomm  ;  it  wai 
scene  of  many  popular  tumults  dt 
the  middle  ages,  aud  derives  its  n 
"  del    campo,"  from   tbe    passage   of*! 
Dante:-  ' 

"  Quando  vIVM  pill  glotioao,  dlMe, 
Ogni  vergagna  dejHHta,  s'  mBtiu.^ 


His  gloty  nt  til*  hlBlnal— he  raplled. 
Free  In  Sleni'i  mnrii^t-plMii  he  •loud, 
TlinnrinB  Hll  Itic  ol  rldLfflilenaide."         _, 
Wrigliet  noM.  j 
IV  U  now  tiie  site  of  the  vegetable^ 
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annual  horse-races,  called  the  Palio, 
which  take  place  on  the  15th  August, 
contested  by  the  several  wards  of  the 
city  with  a  spirit  of  rivalry  which  re- 
calls the  factions  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  Loggia  di  San  Paolo ^  built  in  1417 
by  the  merchants  of  the  city,  and  now 
the  Casino  de*  Nohili,  has  its  principal 
front  in  a  neighbouring  street;  here 
sat  what  was  in  the  middle  ages  con- 
sidered as  the  most  impartial  com- 
mercial tribunal  in  Italy;  its  laws 
were  recognised  by  nearly  all  the 
other  republics,  by  which  its  decisions 
were  considered  binding.  The  marble 
seat  was  designed  by  B.  Peruzzi.  The 
statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are 
by  Vecchietta ;  the  S.  Vittore  and  S. 
Ansano  by  Antonio  Federighi. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico,  anciently 
delia  Republican  was  begun  in  1295 
and  finished  in  1309,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Agostino  and  Agnolo  da 
Siena ;  it  is  now  converted  into  public 
offices,  courts  of  law,  and  prisons.  The 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  was 
built  to  commemorate  the  cessation  of 
the  plague  of  1348,  which  carried  ofiP 
80,000  persons.  The  halls  of  the  an- 
cient tnbunal  (U  Biccherna,  instituted 
for  the  management  of  the  taxes  and 
civil  affairs  of  the  republic,  contain 
numerous  paintings  of  the  Sienese 
school :  among  these  are  the  Madonna 
with  Saints  by  Sodoma  ;  and  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin  by  Pietro  Loren- 
zettif  in  1345.  The  ceiling  is  painted 
chie^j  hj  Petrazzi ;  the  principal  sub- 
jects are  the  Coronation  of  Pius  XL, 
the  Donation  of  Radicofimi  by  the 
same  pope,  and  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  him  on  his  adopted  city.  The 
Sala  dei  Note  or  della  Pace,  now  used  as 
a  repository  of  the  public  archives  {Ar- 
chivio  diphmatico),  is  covered  with  fres- 
coes by  Amhrogio  Lorenzetti  (1337), 
illustrating  the  results  of  good  and  bad 
government  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  the  age ;  they  are  now 
much  deteriorated.  The  Sala  del  gran 
ConsigliOf  also  called  della  Balestro^  and 
del  Mappamondo,  contains  the  immense 
fresco,  by  Simone  Memmi  (1321),  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child  under  a  bal- 
dacchino,  the  poles  of  which  are  held 
hy  ihe  apostles  and  patron  saints  of 


the  city.  The  fresco  in  chiaroscuro, 
representing  Guidoriccio  da  Fogliano 
at  the  assault  of  Monte  Massi,  is  attri- 
buted to  Simone  Memmi,  and  is  curious 
for  the  great  variety  of  military  engines 
introduced.  The  S.  Ansano,  S.  Victor, 
and  S.  Bernardino  Tolomei,  are  by 
Sodoma;  the  SS.  Bernardino  and  Ca- 
therine on  the  piers,  by  Sano  di  Pietro 
and  Vecchiatta,  in  1461.  The  adjoin- 
ing chapel  is  covered  with  frescoes 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  ;  the  altarpiece  of 
the  Holy  Family  and  S.  Calixtus  is  by 
Sodoma.  The  vestibule  has  a  curious 
gallery  of  portraits  of  illustrious  per- 
sonages, republicans  and  others,  among 
whom  Cicero,  Cato,  heathen  gods  and 
warriors,  are  found  ranged  with  Judas 
Maccabseus  and  St.  Ambrose ;  they  are 
also  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  (1414).  In 
the  Sala  del  Consistoro,  the  roof,  painted 
by  Beccafumi,  for  which  he  was  paid 
500  ducats  in  1535,  and  so  much 
admired,  especially  the  Giustizia,  by 
Vasari  and  Lanzi,  represents  the  burn- 
ing of  the  enemies  of  Rome ;  it  has  been 
injured  by  modem  restoration:  the  walls 
are  hung  with  portraits  of  8  popes  and 
39  cardinals,  natives  of  the  city.  The 
paintings  of  Spinello  Aretino  (1407),  in 
the  Sala  dei  Priori,  or  della  Balia,  are 
remarkable;  representing  the  leading 
facts  in  the  history  of  Frederick  Bar- 
batossa  and  Alexander  III.,  from  their 
first  election  to  the  triumph  of  the  pope 
over  the  emperor,  and  their  final  recon- 
ciliation. This  chamber  contains  also 
a  beautiful  casket.  Several  of  the  paint- 
ings by  the  early  Sienese  masters  which 
were  preserved  here  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  Istituto  delle  Belle  Arti. 

The  archives,  a  portion  of  which 
were  carried  off  by  the  French  and 
restored  in  1815,  now  removed  to  the 
Palazzo  Piccolomini,  or  Govemativo, 
contain  an  invaluable  collection  of  state 
papers  during  the  republican  times,  some 
of  which  are  illustrated  with  miniatures. 
Amongst  the  latter  is  worthy  of  parti- 
cular notice  one  of  singular  beauty  for 
the  miniature  frontispiece  of  the  As- 
sumption, with  St.  Thomas  kneeling 
before  the  Virgin,  painted  by  Nicolo  di 
Ser  Sozzo  or  Se«z\  Teglioccvv^vV^a^,  '\>cift. 
MS.  to  N?\i\Oa.  *\X  \wtV«v^  S&  >Kass^rsv  ^' 
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the  Caleffo  dell*  Assunta,  and  consists  of 
a  register  or  inventory  of  the  lands  and 
castles  belonging  to  the  Republic  in  the 
12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries. 

The  council-chamber  {Sala  del  Gran 
Consiglio)  was  converted  into  a  theatre, 
from  the  designs  of  Bihiena^  in  1753: 
operas  are  occasionally  performed  here. 
The  tower,  called  della  Mangia,  begun 
in  1325,  is  said  to  have  been  greatly 
admired  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who 
came  here  to  examine  its  construction 
in  1502. 

The  Fountain^  in  the  Piazza  del 
Campo,  called  the  Fonte  Gaja,  gave 
the  epithet  "della  Fonte"  to  Jacopo 
della  Querela^  whoexecuted(1412-1419) 
the  marble  bas-reliefs,  representing  va- 
rious subjects  of  Scripture  history,  now 
unfortunately  much  damaged.  The 
subterranean  aqueducts  which  supply 
it  with  water  are  15  m.  in  length.  It 
is  related  that  Charles  V.,  when  he 
examined  them,  declared  that  Siena 
was  more  admirable  below  than  above 
ground. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  this  piazza,  the 
summary  punishment  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV .  for  his  attempt  to  seize  the 
signoria  in  1369  is  not  the  least  singular. 
The  people,  on  the  first  manifestation 
of  his  design,  broke  into  the  palace 
in  which  he  lodged,  disarmed  his 
followers,  and  left  him  alone  in  this 
square,  **  addressing  himself  in  turn  to 
the  armed  troops  which  closed  the 
entrance  of  every  street,  and  which, 
immoveable  and  silent,  remained  in- 
sensible to  all  his  entreaties.  It  was 
not  till  he  began  to  suffer  from  hunger 
that  his  equipages  were  restored  to  him. 
and  he  was  permitted  to  leave  the  town." 

The  Palaces  of  Siena  are  more  re- 
markable as  examples  of  domestic 
architecture  than  for  the  works  of  art 
which  they  contain.  They  present 
that  peculiar  style  which  marks  all  the 
works  of  Agostino  and  Agnolo,  the  two 
great  architects  of  the  republic.  A  few 
of  these  have  small  galleries  of  paint- 
ings by  the  native  school,  but  they  con- 
tain the  works  of  few  masters  who  may 
not  be  better  studied  in  the  gallery  and 
churches  already  described. 
The  J^aiazzo  del  MagnifcOy  with  the 


fine  bronze  ornaments   and   rings  on 
the  outer  wall,  cast  by  Cozzarelli,  who 
gave  the  design  for  the   palace,   was 
erected  in  1504  by  Pandolfo  Petrucci, 
the  Ruler  or  Tyrant  of  Siena,  called  II 
Magnifico ;  the  few  frescoes  by  Luca 
Signorelli  that  remained  unsold,   and 
the  fine  wood  carvings  by  Barili,  have 
been    removed  to    the   Istituto    delle 
Belle  Arti.    The  Palazzo  Saracini  has 
a  collection  of  paintings  by  the  Sienese 
masters,  the  most  interesting  of  which 
is  a  Christ  in  the  Garden  by  Sodoma, 
The  Palazzo  Bttonsignori  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample  in  the  Pointed   style,   with  a 
terra-cotta  front;  as  we  now  see  it,  it 
was  restored   in   1848;  it  dates  from 
the  14th  centy.,  and  belonged  originally 
to  the  Tegliaccis.    The  Palazzo  Piccolo- 
mini  has  2  halls  painted  by  Bemhard 
von  Orlet/,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Raphael. 
The  Palazzo  Piccolomini,  now  the  Pa- 
lazzo del  Governo,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
city,  was  built  by  Pius  II.  from  designs 
of  Francesco  di  Giorgio.     Near  it  is  the 
elegant  Loggia  del  Papa  by  the  same 
architect,  also  erected  by  Pius II.  in  1464 
— •*  gentilibus  suis," — as  the  inscription 
over  it  states.     The  Palazzo  Pannilini, 
from  the  designs  of  Maestro  Riccio,  con- 
tains some  mythological  subjects  by 
Beccafumi    and    Baldassare    Peruzzi. 
The  Palazzo   Tolomei  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  early  part  of  the   1 3th   century, 
having  been   built    by  II    Tozzo    in 
1205.       The    JTouse   of   Becoafumif    a 
small  brick  building  erected  by  himself, 
is  interesting  among  the  other  records 
of  the  Sienese   school :    it  is   in   the 
street  still  called  "dei  Maestri,"  from  the 
number  of  artists  who  occupied  it  dur- 
ing the  flourishing  times  of  the  republic. 
Near  the  Piccolomini  Palace  is  the 
Fonte  di  Follonica,  begun  in  1 249,  and 
presented  to  the  city  by  the  native  ai^ 
chitect  Francesco  di  Giorgio  in  1489. 
The  ancient  Gothic  Fonte  Branda,  at 
the  S.W.  base  of  the  Hill  of  San  Do- 
menico,  constructed  by  Bellamino   in 
1198  by  order  of  the  consuls  of  Siena, 
is  immortalised  by  Dante  : — 


\ 


•*  Ma  s'  io  vedessi  qui  l'  anima  trista 
Di  Guido  0  Alessandro,  o  di  lor  frate, 
"Pet  totilft'&rasviB.'aoTvda.Tel  la  vista." 
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III  the  Bight  of  OuldoBTCBt  me  here,      period   in   military    tactics   by   Pietro 
Navarra  and  others,  who  appropriated 
the  merit  of  their  discovery.    "^ 
jectB  of  eveo  higher   inter 
The     Fontc   A'tiosa,    built    in    1259,    portfolios   of  B^dassare    1 

is  also  a  retuarkable  work.                        Giuliano  di  Sangallo. 
The    Ciiherslln,  of  late   years    re-    ' ■■  '  " 

moved   Co  the    Jesuits'   college  of  S. 

Vigilio,  dates  from    1203;   it   is  now 

floarishing,  siace  the  traiisfev  to  Siena 

of  the  faculties  uf  lav  and  pbilosopliy 

from   Pisa;    the  number  of  stuileuls 

exceeding  500.     In  the  eatraoee  cloister 

is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  jurist  Ni- 

colo  Ariugbieri  [1374),  remarkable  for 

its  bas-reuetE,  represenliug  a  professor 

teaching,  and  attributed  by  Cicognara 

to  GocD  di  Gregorio  da  Siena.  It  atouil 

or'^inally  in  tJie  cloister  of  S.  Domenico. 
The  Libranj  occupies  the  great  ball 

of  the  Accademia  dcgli  Intronali,  con- 
sidered   lo   be    the   oldest   in  Europe. 

This   acailemy   vas   oae   of  the   most 

femops  amoQg  the  16  for  which  Siena 

was  remarkable  in  the  16tb  and  ITth 

ceoturieE.      Indeed,  so  great  was   the 

passion  of  the  citizens  fur  academies, 

that  one  for  females,  called  Dcllc  As- 

sicorate,  was  founded  in  lii54  by  tlte 

Grand  Ducheas  Vittoria.    The  library 

contabs  nbout  50,000  vols,  and  Xrm 

MSS.    ThemoEtancientofthelatterare 

the  Greek  Gospels  of  the  athor  lOlh  cen- 
tury, with  miniatures,  originally  in  the 

Imperial  Chapel  at  Conatantiuople,  and 

Sarohastd  at  Venice  OD  the  fall  of  the 
rreek  empire  for  the  great  hospital  of 
this  city ;  it  is  magnifiueiitly  bound, 
with  silver  backs,  with  figures  of  the 
apostles  in  relief.  An  Italian  prose 
translalion  of  the '^nvid,'  of  the  1:1th 
century,  is  curious  as  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  an  Jlaliau  version  of  the 
classics ;  the  '  Ordo  OSciorum  Ke- 
clesis  SejieuEiE,'  written  iu  1215  by  a 
certain  canou  Oderifio;  a  copy  of  'Ue- 
roCional  Hours,'  with  fitie  miniatures; 
the  'Petroni  lireviariam,'  handsomely 
iltuminated  by  Anaaao  di  Pietro,  and 
beautifully  bound,  &o,  &c. 

The  manusciipl  note*  of  Francesco 
di  Griorgio  on  architecture  and  engi- 
neerina,  illustrated  with  drawings,  aro 
exceedingly  curious  ;  the  engineernill 
find  them  full  of  valuable  suggestions, 
mtuiy  of  which  were  adopted  at  a  later 


The  Collegia  Tolomei,  founded  in 
■68,  for  the  education  of  the  sons 
'  (he  Sieoese  nobility,  haa  become 
of  late  years  one  of  the  first  scholastic 
institutions  in  Italy.  Originally  con- 
fided to  the  Jesuits,  since  the  suppret- 
sion  of  that  order  it  has  passed  under 
the  mauageraent  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Scuole  Fie,  and  has  acquired  a  well- 
merited  celebrity  j  it  contmns  about  100 
in-door  pupils,  each  paying  about  40/.  a 
year,  for  which  they  receive  an  excellent 
classical  education,  the  elements  of  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  &c.:  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  is  paid  to 
the  boys,  and  every  kind  of  rationail 
amusemeot  afforded  to  them.  Situated 
as  ^ena  is,  in  the  part  of  Italy  where 
its  beautiful  language  is  spoken  in 
greatest  purity,  young  men  are  sent 
to  the  CSillegio  Tolomei  from  every 
irt  of  the  peninsula.  The  original 
lie  that  none  but  patricians  could  be 
admitted  is  no  longer  rigorously  adhered 
to,  although  the  great  proportion  of  the 
inmates  still  belong  to  noble  families. 

The  Oreat  Hospital  (Spedale  di  Sta. 
Maria  della  Scala),  opposite  the  Ca- 
thedral, a  spacious  Gothic  building,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  hospitals  in 
Europe ;  it  was  founded  by  Fra  Sorore, 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Angnstin, 
in  633.  It  contains  upwards  of  300 
beds,  and  has  of  late  years  derived 
great  honour  from  the  anatomical  la- 
bours of  Mascasni,  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  professors.  The  Church 
attached  to  it  dated  from  the  13th 
century,  but,  as  we  now  see  it,  from 
(he  middle  of  the  ISth;  in  it  are 
paintings  by  Seb,  Conca,  Giro  firri, 
Moraadi,  &c. ;  and  in  the  vestibule 
a  Visitation,  by  Beccafumi.     The  lanra 

K'nting  in  the  tribune,  of  the  Po"' 
tbesJa,   is   by  Sebaitiat.  O 
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wiw/a  of  VoUerra,  a  aonlptor  of  the 
century  ;  the  bronse  slalue  of  tlie 
Sayiour  at  the  allar,  by  Luremo  di 
Pielro  (1476).  In  the  hall  or  ward 
called  of  the  Pellfgrinaja,  are  also  8  re- 
markable frescoes  by  Doiaenico  di  Bar- 
r  toh,  representing,  I.  Several  saints  aud 
'— -'"---he;  a.  The  Life  of  the  Besto 
0  Novello;  3.  The  Indulgenues 
'1  the  Hospital  by  Celestin 
he  Marriage  of  the  v"  "  " 
f  Siena;  5.  Acts  uf  Ch 
towards  the  Sick  and  Infirm ;  and  i 
ward  of  3.  Pietro,  a  painting,  by  Dome' 
W'oo  di  Bwtolo,  of  the  Vii^in  coverinf 
with  her  mantle  the  town  and  citizem 
of  Sietia  \  and  id  the  women's  ward  i 
handsome  Crucifix,  attributed  to  T-idda 


The  great  festival  of  Siena  is  that  iH    , 
honour  of  St.  Catherine.    Tliis  popular 
was  the  danghter  of  a  dyer ;  she 


rorlhy 


li  BarU 

Many  of  the  6c 
of  notice.  Tile  roost  loieresiing  are  me 
Porta  Caniollia,  on  the  road  (o  Floreneei 
the  Porta  S.  Viene;  and  the  Porta  Ro- 
mana.  TheP.SunFi-CTe,niorcgenerally 
called  di  Piipini,  take*  its  name  from 
""B  exclamations  of  the  people  during 
_  B  solemn  entry  of  the  body  of  St, 
rAnsanus,  which  was  welcomed  by  a 

ti- -^jj  of  the  citizens  shout- 

oietie!"    Tlie  gale  was 

Btit  by  Moccio  in  1326,  and  was  oma- 

tntenled   in   1531    with  a  Nativity  by 

I  ftufomn,  who  introduced  his  own  portrait 

J"*a  a  bearded  figure.    The  fine  circular 

I'lnnette  of  the  city  wall  outside  this 

Tratewas  erected  from  the  designs  of 

I  B.  Peruzii,  unfortunately  much  spoilt 

cent    restorationB.      The    Parin 

a,  erected  in  13-27  by  Agostioo  and 

Agnolo,  is  an  interesting  specimen  of 

those  arpfaitects;  like  that  of  San  Viene, 

it  bas  also  its  painting— the  Coronation 

of  the  Virpn,  by  S.iao  di  Pietro  (liSa). 

The  Porta  di  San  I^renzo,   recently 

_  opened,  is  close  to  the  rly.  stat, 

■-     The  Citfidtl  of  Siena  was  built  by 

**    '  lo  I.   in  the  form  of   a  square 

i  bastions;  it  is  at  the  N.  extre- 

Kjili^  of  the  town. 

■     The  Lima,  which  adjoins  the  Citadel, 

feelebrated  by  Alfleri  for  its   "fresco 

mtolino,"  occupies  the  site  of 

■ess  erected  by  Charles  V.  in 

and   destroyed   by  the   citizens 

afierwards ;  h  is  ornamented  with 


1347, a 


:   thevi 


tae$,  and  is  the  feyoorite  promenade  ot\lov>ni  'ibe  "ftanV.  ol  ftw  GTea.\.t7M«;' 


'hen  only   eight  years  of  uge- 
ivelations  and  nuraelee  gained  her  k 
high  a  repute,  that  she  sncceeded  J~ 
inducing  Gregory  XI.  1 
Rome  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon  s 

it  had  been  fixed  there  for  se 

She  died  in  1380,  and  wa 
in  1461.     Another  saint  of  Siena,  S 
Bernardino,     was    bom    in    1 380 ; 
joined  the  Onlerof  St.  Francis,  by  w&lcft'J 
he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Hc^ 
Land.    On  his  return  he  founded  A 
monasteries,  and  died  in  1444. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sieiift,1|j 
yond  the  Porta  Ovile.    is  the   1e^ 
Franciscan   Convent  of   L'Ostem 
erected  in  1 433  by  San  Bernardino,  ■ 
rebuilt,  from  the  designs  of  Giacon 
Cuzzarelli,  in  14a.S,  by  Pandolb  F 
truoci,  the  Kuler  of  Siena,   cited  11 
Machiavelli  as  one  of  the  best  typeSfl 
an    usurper.      He   died    in    1513,   stf 
was  buried  here;  his  grave  ismarkedM 
a  simple  inscription  on  the  pa' 
the  tomb  of  Celia   Petracci, 
cirpl,    is  bj   a  pupil   of  B.  Peruzn,J 
The  ehnrch  also  contains  s 
works  by  Lwa  deWi  Sobbia, 
cotta,  representing  the  Annanciatio 
the  Nativity,  and  Assumption  of  " 
Virgin,  and  several  pictures  of  ei  . 
SJeuese   masters  ;    an   Ancona  of  ti 
Virgin,  with  SS,  Ambrose  and  Jero 
by  Stefaaodi  Gioryiimi ;  the  Virgin  w 
the  same  Saints,  by  Sana  di  Pietro,   • 
The  presses  in  the  sacristy  w 
cuted  by  Barili. 

About  3  m.  fh>in  Siena  is  the  CaaHtM 
of  Btlcaro,    celebrated  in  (he  histofT'^ 
of  the  treacherous  siege  of  Siena  m   ' 
Cosimol.in  15S4,«heii  it  was  the  head' 
quarters  of  the  Marquis  di  Maiignano. 
The  ramparts  still  show  several  cannoD- 
balls  imbedded  in  the  walla.     Dtiriog 
the  14th  century  Belcaro  was  chosen   J 
by  St.  Catherine  as  the  site    * 

vent;  in  the  16th  century  i.       

more  timous  as  the  residence  of  CreL 
cenzio  Tnramini,  the  rich  banker  of  i 
Siena.    Unlike  his  fel1ow-citi»fn  Buon- 
aigQ(H\,  w\w  tmipmed   to    France   t 
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Chigi,  who  ordered  the  silver  plate 
used  at  the  banquet  he  gave  to  Leo 
X.  at  the  Famesina  Palace  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  as  it  was  re- 
moved from  table,  Turamini  devoted 
his  wealth  to  the  encouragement  of 
native  art,  and  employed  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  to  decorate  Belcaro.  The  loggia 
was  entirely  covered  with  his  frescoes ; 
they  were  unfortunately  defaced  in  the 
last  century,  but  the  whitewash  has 
lately  been  removed,  and  several  of  the 
subjects  are  now  restored.  The  chapel 
was  entirely  built  by  this  great  artist ; 
its  roof  was  ornamented  by  him  with 
the  most  delicate  frescoes,  showing  that 
in  fancy  and  in  grace  he  had  derived  no 
common  inspiration  from  the  works  of 
Raphael,  of  whom  he  professed  to  be 
an  imitator.  The  vestibule  of  the  villa 
presents,  however,  on  its  ceiling  a  still 
more  celebrated  work,  the  great  fresco 
of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  considered 
by  Lanzi  to  be  one  of  those  in  which 
Peruzzi  most  closely  approached  to  Ra- 
phael. It  is  now  believed  to  have  been 
painted  from  Raphael's  design,  judg- 
ing from  an  engraving  by  Marc  An- 
tonio, professing  to  be  from  a  drawing 
by  Raphael. 

The  manners  and  language  of  the 
Sienese  remain  to  be  noticed.  The 
epithet  which  Dante  fixed  upon  the 
citizens  in  more  than  one  passage  has 
probably  tended  to  give  a  notoriety, 
if  not  a  celebrity,  to  their  national 
vanity,  which  promises  to  outlive  the 
&iling: — 

<*  Ed  io  diss!  al  poeta :  or  fti  giammai 
Genie  s\  vana  come  la  Sanese  ? 
Certo  non  la  Francesca  si  d'  assal." 

Inf.  xxix. 

"  Then  to  the  bard  I  said,  *  Now  half  so  vain 
Was  ever  nation  as  these  Siennese  ? 
Not  e'en  the  French  themselves,  I  do  maintain.' " 

WrighVt  TVonx. 

The  pronunciation  and  accent  of  the 
Sienese  are  celebrated  for  their  purity, 
and  the  Tuscan  dialect  is  spoken 
there  without  that  guttural  harshness 
or  those  strong  aspirates  which  are  so 
disagreeable  at  Florence.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  claims  of  Siena, 
the  more  an  English  traveller  becomes 
acquainted  with  Italy,  the  more  will 
he  be  disposed  io  assent  to  the  saying, 

dm^.  A—1864, 


"  Lingoa  Toscana  in  bocca  Bomana." 

Siena  is  one  of  the  places  selected  as 
a  summer  residence  by  English  visitors 
who  pass  that  season  in  Itsdy ;  it  is  free 
from  mosquitos,  and  its  climate  is 
considered  healthy.  The  inhabitants 
boast,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  they 
escaped  the  several  visitations  of  the 
cholera.  "Siena,"  says  Sir  James 
Clark,  ^*  affords  a  healthy  summer  re- 
sidence for  persons  who  are  not  very 
liable  to  suffer  from  rapid  changes  of 
temperature,  which  often  occur  here 
during  the  summer,  owing  to  the  high 
and  exposed  situation  of  the  place. 
Siena  is  considerably  cooler  in  the 
summer,  and  much  colder  in  the  winter, 
than  Naples,  Rome,  Pisa,  or  Nice.  The 
annual  mean  temperature  is  55^*60, 
being  6°  less  than  Naples,  and  only 
about  5^  more  than  London ;  but  this 
arises  from  the  coldness  of  its  winter, 
which  is  only  1^'38  warmer  tiian  that 
of  London.  Its  summer  temperature 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Capo 
di  Monte  at  Naples,  but  3°  warmer 
than  that  of  the  baths  of  Lucca.  Its 
daily  range  of  temperature  is  very 
great.  It  is  dry  and  pool,  from  its  great 
elevation  (1330  feet  above  the  sea), 
and  altogether  a  safe  summer  resi- 
dence. For  persons  disposed  to,  or 
labouring  under  pulmonary  affections, 
however,  Siena  is  an  unfavourable  -cli- 
mate at  all  seasons.  For  nervous,  re- 
laxed people  it  forms  a  better  summer 
retreat  than  either  Naples  or  even  the 
baths  of  Lucca." 

There  are  several  excellent  roads 
from  Siena :  to  Arezzo  by  .Monte  San 
Savino  (Rte.  84),  42  m.;  to  Chiusi  by 
Asciano  and  Montepulciano,  4S  m. ; 
to  Grosseto  and  the  Tuscan  Marenuna, 
52  m.  (Rte.  81a). 

A  railway  to  the  Val  di  Chiana  is 
now  open  as  far  as  Comajuola  (Rte. 
84),  to  be  continued  to  Orvieto  (in  1 8C4) 
and  Orte,  to  join  the  great  Ancona 
and  Roman  line.  There  are  daily  con- 
veyances from  the  rly.  stat.  at  Chiusi 
for  Citta  della  Pieve  and  Perugia; 
from  those  of  Lucignano  and  Asiop- 
lunga  for  Arezzo  and  Cortona;  -" 
from  that  of  Comajuola  to  P^**"-* 

A  diligence  ruii«  ths^s^  ^"Q 
between  ^\«\VQ^  ^^^QitQVbK^ 
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Siena  to  Bome. 

Siena  to  Monterone        .     . 
Monterone  to  Torrenierl     .     . 
Torrenierl  to  Poderina . 
Poderlna  to  Rlcorsl    ... 
Klcorsi  to  Radicofani      .     . 
Radicofani  to  Ponte  Centino 
P.  Centino  to  Acquapendente 
Aoquapendente  to  S.  Lorenzo 
S.  Lorenzo  to  Bolsena     .     - 
Bolsena  to  Montefiascone     . 
Montefiascone  to  Viterbo     . 
Vlterbo  to  L'Imposta     .     . 
L'Imposta  to  RonclgUone    . 
Eondgllone  to  Monterosi     . 
Monterosl  to  Baccano     .     . 
Baccano  to  La  Storta      .     . 
La  Storta  to  Rome    .    .     . 


POSTS. 


Oi 


Total  from  Siena  (137  Eng.  m.)  .   1 


Since  the  opening  of  the  railways 
towards  Rome,  all  the  stations  for  post- 
horses,  as  far  as  Montefiascone,  have 
heen  suppressed,  so  that  this  route  can 
only  now  be  travelled  by  vetturino. 
Many  of  the  inns  have  been  closed. 

The  road  from  Siena  to  the  Papal 
frontier  passes  over  one  of  the  most 
barren  districts  in  the  whole  of  Italy  ; 
its  bare  clay  hills  are  generally  des- 
titute of  trees,  and  the  entire  country, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is 
dreary  and  desolate  beyond  descrip- 
tion. On  leaving  Siena  the  road  de- 
scends into  the  valley  of  the  Arbia,  and 
follows  its  rt.  bank  for  nearly  2  stages. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dismal  than  the 
look  of  the  bleak  region  extending  to  the 
E.,  contrasting  with  the  distant  green 
and  wooded  hUls  of  the  Montagnuola 
of  Siena  in  the  opposite  direction. 

I  Monterone. 

The  Arbia  and  the  Ombrone  are 
crossed  shortly  before  reaching 

BuonconventOf  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls,  situated  on  the  Arbia,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Ombrone,  in  a  fer- 
tile and  well-cultivated  valley,  pre- 
senting a  singular  contrast  with  the 
barren  clay  hills  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. (There  are  two  Inns  here, 
the  Cavallo  luglese  and  the  Europa; 
neither  very  comfortable.)  The  an- 
cJent  castle    of  JBuonconvento  is  in- 


famous in  Italian  history  as  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
VII.  The  emperor  wa«  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  give  battle 
to  the  Guelph  party  under  Robert 
of  Naples,  when  he  stopped  here  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, August  24,  1313.  He  received 
the  communion  from  the  hands  of 
a  Dominican  monk  of  Montepul- 
ciano,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours. 
"It  was  said,"  says  Sismondi,  "that 
the  monk  had  mixed  the  juice  of  napel 
in  the  consecrated  cup  ;  it  was  said 
also  that  Henry  was  already  attacked 
by  a  malady  which  he  concealed — a 
carbuncle  had  manifested  itself  below 
the  knee,  and  a  cold  bath,  which  he 
took  to  calm  the  burning  irritation, 
perhaps  occasioned  his  sudden  and 
unexpected  death."  The  contempo- 
rary writers  nearly  all  agree  in  ascribing 
the  event  to  poison,  but  recent  critics 
appear  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  fic- 
tion of  the  Ghibelines,  who  found  the 
people  too  willing  to  believe  it.  From 
Buonconvento,  a  road  of  7  m.  leads  up 
the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  to  the  Bene- 
dictine monasterjr  of  MoiUe  Ulweto  Mag- 
giore ;  worth  visiting  on  account  of  its 
fine  frescoes  by  Luoa  SignoreUij  re- 
presenting events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Benedict,  and  for  some  of  the  earliest 
productions  of  Sodoma,  The  Pereta 
and  the  Seriate  torrents  are  crossed 
between  Buonconvento  and  Torrenierl. 
The  road  is  a  continued  and  wearisome 
ascent ;  on  a  hill,  5  m.  on  the  rt.,  is  seen 
the  town  of  Montalcino,  celebrated  for 
its  wines. 

Ij  Torrenierl.  Beyond  this  station 
the  Asso  and  the  Tuoma  are  crossed. 
Another  steep  ascent  over  bare  hills 
brings  us  to  San  QuiricOy  where  a  road 
on  the  left  strikes  off  to  Pienza  (6  m.), 
the  birthplace  of  Pius  II.  (iEneas 
Sylvius),  and  of  his  nephew  Pius 
III.,  who  built  the  immense  Piccolo- 
mini  palace  in  the  town.  [An  inte- 
resting excursion  may  be  made  from 
San  Quirico  to  Moutepulciano  and 
Chiusi  (25  m.),  both  Etruscan  cities 
of  high  antiquity,  whence  a  good  road 
leads  through    Cittk    della    Pieve    to 
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Orvieto  (32  J  m,),  and  thence  to  Monte- 
fiascone  (18  m.). — (See  Rte.  97.)]  San 
Qairico  has  two  small  Inns,  the  Aquila 
Nera,  clean  and  good  of  its  kind,,  and 
II  Sole,  which  the  vetturini  sometimes 
make  their  first  night's  sleeping-place 
from  Siena.  The  Lombardo^Gothic 
ch.,  the  Piccolomini  palace,  and  the 
old  square  tower,  supposed  to  be  of 
Roman  origin,  are  the  only  objects  of 
interest  in  the  town. 

1  La  Poderina,  near  the  river  Orcia, 
3  m.  beyond  it  is  the  osteria  of  La 
Scala,  now  much  improved,  generally 
made  the  first  day's  resting-place  of 
the  vetturini  on  leaving  Siena.  Nu^ 
merous  torrents  fiow  down  from  the 
flanks  of  Mont'  Amiata  into  the  Orcia 
between  this  and 

1  Ricorsi,  The  small  Inn  here  is 
almost  the  only  house.  It  is  very  in- 
different. Near  to  this  place  are  the 
baths  of  San  Filippo,  the  calcareous  de- 
posit from  the  waters  of  which  is  turned 
to  a  profitable  account  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  casts.  The  water,  when  allowed 
to  fall  upon  the  moulds  of  medals  or 
gems,  leaves  a  precipitate  which  hardens 
into  the  most  beautiful  impressions ;  and 
when  sulphur  moulds  are  us^d,  very 
fine  fac-similes  are  produced.  A  wild 
and  dreary  road  at  first  ascends  by 
the  side  of  the  Formone  torrent,  and 
afterwards  winds  up  the  barren 
mountain  of  Radicofanl  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  desolation  of  the  scene; 
huge  masses  of  rock  encumber  the 
mountain's  sides,  and  vegetation  seems 
to  have  entirely  ceased.  The  highest 
point  of  the  road  is  reached  about  1  m. 
before  arriving  at  the  post-house;  and 
140  ft.  above  it. 

1  Radicofani  {Inn,  La  Posta:  im- 
proved. It  was  once  a  hunting  palace 
of  the  grand  dukes.  The  house  had 
lately  t^n  fitted  up  and  painted,  but 
in  former  times  its  vast  range  of  apart- 
ments, with  their  high  black  raftered 
roofs  and  the  long  passages^  were  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Beckford  a  fitting  scene 
of  a  sabbath  of  witches).  The  mountain 
of  Radicofani  is  2470  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  from  its  great  height  it  commands 
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all  the  surrounding  country.  The  geo- 
logy of  the  mountain  is  interesting ;  it 
is  composed  of  tertiary  marine  (Pleio- 
cene)  marls,  in  which  are  embedded 
huge  blocks  of  limestone,  covered  with 
an  enormous  erupted  mass  of  volcanic 
matter,  which  forms  very  regular 
basaltic  columns.  The  village  is 
higher  up  the  mountain  than  the 
road :  it  is  surrounded  with  strong 
walls,  but  contains  nothing  worthy 
of  attention,  except  the  dress  and 
wild  appearance  of  its  inhabitants. 
Still  higher,  occupying  the  summit 
of  the  peak,  is  the  ruined  castle  of 
Ghino  di  Tacco,  the  robber-knight> 
whose  seizure  of  the  abbot  of  Cluujr 
when  OB.  his  way  to  take  the  mineral 
waters  of  Tuscany  is  celebrated  by 
Boccaccio.  The  abbot's  ailments  ap- 
peared to  Ghino  capable  of  a  simple 
remedy,  for  he  put  him  on  a  regimen 
of  bread  and  white  wine,  and  it  is 
said  so  effectually  cured  him,  that 
he  found  it  quite  unnecessary  to  drink 
the  waters.  The  fort  was  a  place 
of  some  ifl^rtance  in  later  times. 
During  the  last  ^^entury  it  was  garri- 
soned, but,  the  powder-magazine  hav^ 
ing  blown  up,  the  Tuscan  government 
has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  re** 
build  it.  At  the  dogana,  by  the  road- 
side, passports  are  signed  and  luggage 
is  examined  on  entering  Tuscany.  A 
good  mountain  road  of  1 2  m.  leads  from 
Radicofani  to  Sarteano,  and  another 
through  Novella  to  San  Casciano  de' 
Bagni,  of  some  celebrity  as  a  water- 
ing-place. The  high  pointed  peak  seen 
to  the  B.  of  Radicofani  is  the  Dolo*- 
mitic  Peak  above  d^etona. 

A  rapid  descent  leads  down  the 
valley  of  the  Rigo,  passing  the  osteria 
of  Novella  before  crossing  the  Rigo, 
which  here  falls  into  the  Paglia.  FoK 
lowing  the  course  of  the  torrent,  we 
cross  the  Elvella,  which  divided  Tus- 
cany from  the  Papal  States  at  the 
osteria  of  La  Torricella,  and  arrive  at 

Ij  Ponte  Centino,  the  Papal  frontier 
station  and  custom-house,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Elvella,  near  the  point 
where  that  torrent  and  the  Siele  fall 
into  the  Paglia. 
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The  road  proceeds  along  the  left  side 
of  the  Paglia,  which  receives  so  mauy 
torrents  in  its  course  that  the  route  be- 
tween Radicofani  and  Acquapendente 
is  often  impassable  after  heavy  rains. 
The  scenery  of  the  frontier  continues, 
for  some  miles,  of  a  dreary  charac- 
ter, but  it  improves  as  we  approach 
Acquapendente.  The  Paglia  is  crossed 
by  the  Ponte  Gregoriano,  and  a  steep 
ascent  leads  to 

1  Acquapendente  (/»»,  Tre  Corone 
d'Oro,  in  a  large  old  mansion,  rather 
desolate  and  ill  furnished  at  present, 
but  not  otherwise  objectionable).  Pass- 
ports are  again  vis^d  here,  for  which  a 
charge  of  I  paul  is  made.  The  ap- 
proach to  this,  the  first  town  of  the 
Papal  States,  oflPers  the  most  cheering 
contrast  with  the  wild  ravines  and  dreary 
hills  of  the  Tuscan  frontier.  The  road 
winds  up  the  hill  amidst  fine  oaks 
and  terraces  covered  with  vegetation. 
The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  precipitous  mass  of 
rock,  over  which  several  pretty  cas- 
cades, from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
dash  into  the  ravine  below.  This  hill 
is  composed  chiefly  of  the  subapen- 
nine  marls,  capped  with  volcanic  tufa 
and  lava.  Durine  the  ascent,  on  the 
right  hand  some  short  basaltic  columns 
are  seen.  Acquapendente  is  a  dull 
and  dirty  town,  pc^sessing  no  interest 
whatever  except  that  derived  from  its 
position.  It  was,  before  the  17th 
century,  a  mere  stronghold,  with  few 
inhabitants,  but  it  became  a  place  of 
some  importance  after  Innocent  X.,  in 
1647,  removed  to  it  the  episcopal  see 
from  Castro,  which  was  destroyed  as  a 
punishment  upon  the  inhabitants  for 
the  murder  of  their  bishop.  The  popu- 
lation amounts  to  2957.  The  medical 
traveller  will  not  pass  through  the  town 
without  recollecting  the  name  of  Fabri- 
oius  ab  Acquapendente,  bom  here  in 
1537.  Fabriciu9  was  the  successor  of 
Fallopius  at  Padua,  where  he  filled 
the  anatomical  chair  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  He  is  celebrated  in  natural 
science  as  the  discoverer  of  the  valves 
of  the  veins.  To  the  English  traveller 
/i/s  name  is  /particularly  interesting, 


since  Harvey  studied  under  him  at  Pa- 
dua, and  probably  received  from  his  dis- 
coveries the  first  impulse  in  his  investi- 
gations on  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Fabricius  died  in  1 6 1 9,  the  year  in  which 
his  pupil  began  to  teach  in  London 
the  doctrine  of  the  circulation. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  gradually 
improves  after  leaving  this  town; 
many  of  the  tufa  hills  have  grottoes 
excavated  in  them,  which  serve  as 
habitations  for  the  shepherds.  A 
gradual  ascent  brings  us  to 

f  San  Lorenzo  Nuovo  {Inns,  Aqui- 
la  Nera,  and  I'Eicu  de  France),  a 
village  built  by  Pius  VI.  as  a  re- 
fuge for  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
town,  situated  lower  down  and  nearer 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  which  was  de- 
solated by  malaria.  From  this  point 
the  traveller  enjoys  the  first  view 
of  the  lake  of  Bolsena.  On  the  de- 
scent the  ruined  town  or  station  of  San 
Lorenzo  Vecchio,  surmounted  by  an  old 
tower  covered  with  ivy,  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  landscape.  It  occupies 
an  Etruscan  site,  and  numerous  sepul- 
chres are  still  traceable  in  the  clifiTs 
beneath  its  walls.  The  descent  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  through  woods  of 
oaks,  is  very  beautiful.  As  Bolsena  is 
approached,  its  old  castle  comes  finely 
into  view.  Some  Etruscan  sepulchrts 
have  been  lately  discovered  half-way 
between  San  Lorenzo  and  Bolsena,  and 
about  a  mile  on  the  1.  of  the  road; 
numerous  elaborate  gold  ornaments, 
with  bronze  vases,  and  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions, part  of  which  are  in  the 
Vatican  Museum.  The  jewellery,  espe- 
cially a  pair  of  gold  earrings  with 
winged  Victories,  are  in  possession  of 
Count  Ravizzi,  of  Orvieto. 

I  Bolsena  (^Inn,  Aquila  d'Oro,  de- 
scribed by  some  travellers  as  very 
dirty  and  uncivil,  and  by  others 
as  comfortable  and  clean),  a  town 
of  1754  souls,  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  on  the  site  of 
the  Roman  city  which  supplanted 
the  Etruscan  city  of  Volsinium,  after 
the  latter    had   been  conquered   and 
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razed   to   the  ground.    Yolsinii  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  league,  and  was 
so    opulent    when    it    was  last  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  that  it  is  stated 
by  Pliny  to  have  contained  no  less 
than   2000    statues    (b.c.   280).      An 
account  of  its  various  contests  with 
Home  will  be  found  in  Livy,  who  no- 
tices the  worship  of  Norcia,  and  states 
that  the  years  were  marked  by  fixing 
nails  in  her   temple.      The  common 
story  of  the  citizens  becoming  after  the 
loss  of  their  independence  so  sunk  in 
luxury  as  to  fall  under  subjection  to 
their  own  slaves  is  rejected  by   Nie- 
biihr,   who  considers   fliat  the  insur- 
gents called  **  slaves  "  by  the  Roman 
writers  were  not  domestic  slaves,  but 
serfs  who  had  aided  the  Volsinienses 
in  the  defence  of  their  common  home, 
and  had  obtained  as  their  reward  the 
rights  of  citizenship.    At  a  later  period 
Volsinii  was  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Sejanus,  the  favourite  of  Ti- 
berius ;  there  are  few  other  notices  of 
it  in  Roman  history.     The  Etruscan 
city  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
on  the  table-land  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  called  •*  II  Piazzano,"  above  the 
amphitheatre,  but  there  is  not  a  vestige 
of  wall  or  building  now  to  be  seen. 
The  remains  of  the  Roman  city  are 
more  numerous.     At  the  entrance  of 
the  town  is  a  confused  heap  of  archi- 
tectural fragments  which  deserve  ex- 
amination.   Among  them  are  broken 
columns,   Corinthian  capitals,  several 
altars  and  inscriptions.      Nearer  the 
gate  are  numerous   granite   columns, 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  sup- 
posed  to   be   that    of    the    Etruscan 
goddess  Norcia.    Among  the  ruins  is 
a  Roman  bas-relief  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Arvales.    Besides  these  antiquities, 
numerous  sepulchres  and  tumuli  exist 
in  the  neighbourhood,   together  with 
some    remains    of    a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre,  approached  by  a  Roman  road 
with  a  pavement  in  basalt.  Large  quan- 
tities of  Etruscan  vases,  statues,  and 
other  relics  have  been  found  here  of 
late  years:  the  statue  called  the  Ar- 
ringatore,  now  in  the  gallery  at  Flo- 
rence, is   perhaps  the  most  remark- 


able of  these  disdoveries.  The  triple 
church  of  Sta.  Cristina  has  a  fa9ade 
ornamented  with  some  bas-reliefs  col- 
lected from  an  ancient  temple  in  1512 
by  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  and  a  marble 
sarcophagus,  with  a  bas-relief  of  the 
triumph  of  Bacchus.  Bolsena  is  more 
interesting,  however,  as  the  scene  of 
the  alleged  miracle  to  which  the  genius 
of  Raphael  has  added  celebrity.  The 
miracle  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
a  bh.  here  in  1263,  when  a  Bohemian 
priest,  who  doubted  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  was  convinced  by 
blood  flowing  from  the  sanctified  wafer 
he  was  consecrating.  In  commemora- 
tion of  this  event.  Urban  IV.,  then  re- 
siding at  Orvieto,  instituted  the  festival 
of  the  Corpus  Domini.  A  dark  and 
dirty  vault,  forming  a  kind  of  chapel, 
is  pointed  out  as  the  actual  place  of 
the  miracle.  The  spot  where  the  blood 
is  said  to  have  fallen  is  covered  with 
an  iron  grating. 

The  Upper  Town  of  Bolsena  is  worth 
a  visit,  not  so  much  for  its  beauty  as 
for  its  singularity ;  from  every  point 
of  high  ground  the  scenery  and  fine 
views  will  amply  repay  the  fatigue  of 
the  ascent. 

The  Lake  of  Bolsena   is    a  noble 
expanse     of   water,    whose    circum- 
ference   is   estimated   at  26^  English 
miles.     Its  circular  form,  and  being 
in   the   centre  of  a  volcanic  district, 
has  led  to  its  being  regarded  as  an 
extinct  crater ;  but  that  hypothesis  can 
scarcely  be  admitted  when  the  great 
extent  of  the  lake  is  considered.    The 
treacherous  beauty  of  the  lake  con- 
ceals malaria  in  its  most  fatal  forms ; 
and    its    shores,    although    there    are 
no   traces  of  a  marsh,  are  deserted, 
excepting  where  a  few  sickly  hamlets 
are  scattered  on  their  western  slopes. 
The  ground    is    cultivated    in    many 
parts  down  to  the  water's  edge,  but 
the  labourers  dare  not  sleep  for  a  single 
night  during  the  summer  or  autumn 
on  the  plains  where  they  work  by  day ; 
and   a  large  tract    of   beautiful    and 
productive   country    is  reduced  to  a 
perfect  soUlud.^  Vi-^  ^Jc^^&  \s^^«si;3«i  <s»8' 
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l&ipitf .  'NoOiing  can  lie  more  Btrikmg 
than  the  appearunce  of  the  lake,  without 
a  single  sail  upou  its  waters,  and  with 
Bcarcely  a  iiuman  habitation  witliiti 
Bight  of  Ejolsena ;  aud  uothiag  perhaps 
can  give  the  traveller  who  viaits  Ituly 
for  the  first  time  a  more  impivssive 
idea  of  the  efl'ecta  of  malaria.  The 
S  Bmall  ielaiide,  ihelargeElcallediiu^- 
tina,  and  tlie  smaller  Martioa,  arepie- 
tnresqne  objects  from  the  hills.  The 
latter  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  ttie 
imprigoiunent  and  murder  of  Amala- 
BODtha,  (jiieeu  of  the  Gutbs,  the  only 
daughter  of  Theodoric  and  graDd- 
daugbter  of  Clovis;  she  was  strangled 
in  her  bath,  a.d.  534,  by  order  or  with 
the  conaivance  of  her  cousin  Theoda- 
tus,  whotii  she  had  niiGed  to  a  sJiare  in 
the  kingdom.  Same  steps  in  the  rock 
are  shown  as  the  stair  which  led  to  her 
prison.  The  church  on  the  island  of  Bi- 
sentina  was  built  by  the  Faraese  family, 
aod  decorated  by  the  Caracci;  it  cod- 
taips  the  relies  of  Sla.  Cristina,  the  vir- 
gin saint  of  Bolsena,  whose  fiwsleps 
ou  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 


'e  Btilt  si 


roofs  of  her 


culons  prei 

drowning  to  wnicn  sne  nau  ocea  cou- 
Btgned  bj  her  pagan  persecutors.  The 
Fameses  had  2  villas  on  these  islands, 
where  l«o  X.,  after  visiting  Vilerbo, 
resided  for  the  purpose  of  Ssbing. 
The  lake  has  always  been  famous 
for  its  Gsh;  its  eels  are  commemo- 
rated by  Dante,  who  says  that  Pope 
Martin  IV.  killed  himself  by  eating 
them  to  excess : 

"EqwllsftKll 

Ebbe  U  suns  cblcu  In  le  sue  ^a 
IM  To™  tu  B  purg»  im  digluu. 


Hftjond,  thmiigb  fastlnE  moRt  un-^lcbUy  miule. 

Pu^u,  1^  lm\.  tlolsetiB'B  eels'  and  wlno." 

Wrighfi  Tram, 
From  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake  rons 
the  riTer  Marta.  by  which  it  is  drained; 
itflowsbfToBcauella,  and  falls  into  the 
sea  below  Corneto.  Pliny's  description 
of  the  lake,  which  he  callt  the  Tac- 


quinian  lake,  and  his  acconnt  of  its  S 
fioaling  iEilaodB,  will  interest  the  classi- 
"  ■       -   96)  ;  the  islands,  if 


The  traveller  who  wishes  to  vivt 
Orvieto  may,  in  a  light  gig,  easily 
proceed  from  Bolsena  and  retam  on 
the  same  day.  The  road  is  good,  but 
hilly  ;  the  dislaace  li  m.,  but  charged 
i  posts  by  the  postmaster. 

An  additional  horse  is  required  from 
Bolsena  to  San  Lorenzo  \  and  also  from 
Bolsena  to  MontefiascoDC,  but  not  viat 
serad  in  either  case. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Bolsena  the 
traveller  should  leave  the  carriage,  to 
examine  the  basaltic  columns  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  hill  overiooking  the 
lake.  They  are  thickly  clustered,  and 
pi-eseot  5  or  e-«ded  prisms,  from  2  to 
4  ft.  in  height.  The  ascent  of  the  hill 
now  leads  us  through  a  wood  abounding 
in  oaks,  and  presenting  some  fine  peeps 
over  the  lake.  The  wood  has  been 
cleared  for  a  short  distance  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  'o  prevent  the  con- 
cealment of  bandit^,  who  formerly  gave 
the  bill  of  Bolsena  *  disagreeable  noto- 
riety. After  a  long  aaceni  we  reach  the 
town  of  .Montefiascone,  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  bill  crowned  by  a  casile  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  cummanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  lake  and  its  sur- 


I  ManieSoficoae  (/nn :  I'Aquila  Nera, 
said  to  be  clean,  wilh  civil  people, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  beyond  the 
gate),  an  episcopal  towu  of  3656 
souls,  occupyiug  the  site  of  an  EtruB- 
ciifi  city,  of  which  some  se^nlchres 
still  exist,  though  antiqnariea  are 
not  agreed  upou  its  name.  The  cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  in 
spite  of  its  unSnished  front  has  an 
imposing  look ;  its  octagonal  cnpola 
is  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  San 
Michelc.  Near  the  gate  is  the  ch. 
of  Saa  Flaviatm,  a  Gothic  building 
tbunded  in  1030,and  i«Btored  byUibaa 
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IV.  in  1362,  preaenting  a  gingnlar  mix- 
ture of  round  and  painted  arches.  In 
the  subtemuiimD  chapel  U  the  mona- 
ment  of  Bishop  JohanD  Fo^er,  of  a 
diBtiuguisbed  ftmiiy  of  Augsburg,  wlio 
so  iVeqaentlj  replenished  the  enffere 
of  the  emperors  and  entertaiaed  them 
at  their  palace,  now  well  known  as 
the  hotel  of  the  Drei  Mohren.  The 
bishop  la  represented  Ijing  on  Ills  tomb, 
with  a  gohlet  on  each  side  of  bis 
mitre  and  under  his  arms.  The  death 
of  thig  prelate,  which  took  place  in  the 
town,  was  caused  by  his  drinking  loo 
freely  of  the  vine  to  which  he  has 
gi^en  such  extraordinarf  celebrity. 
Tbe  following  is  his  epitaph,  written 
by  his  salet:  Eat,  Est,  Est.  Propter 
nimtum  est,  Joannes  de  Foaciis,  Ihmiaus 
meus,  nwrfuus  est.  The  explanation  of 
this  singidar  inscription,  which  has 
given  rise  to  abundant  coctroTersy, 
appears  to  be  simply  this :  the  bishop 
was  in  the  baint  of  sending  on  his  valet 
beforehand  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  wines  were  good,  in  which 
case  he  wrote  on  the  walls  the  word 
est  (it  is  good).  At  MoQtefiascone  he 
is  sud  to  have  been  bo  pleased  with  its 
sweet  wine,  that  be  wrote  the  eat  three 
times,  a  mode  of  expressing  the  supe- 
i^ority  of  liquors  which  recalls  the 
XXX  of  the  London  breweia.  The 
flict  is  likely  to  he  perpetuated  much 
longer  than  the  luinrious  prelate  would 
probably  have  desired,  for  the  best  wine 
still  bears  the  name  of  the  fatal  treble  eit. 
Near  the  inn  uf  Ihc  Aquila  Nera,  at 
Montefiascoue,  a  hilly  ro»d  branchei 
off  to  Orvitto  (20  ta.\  to  Comajola 
on  the  rly.  (38  tn.).  and  to  Citti 
delta  Piese  fi-lj  m.),  whence  the  tra- 
veller may  proceed  either  ta  Perugia 


(26   m.), 


)   Cliii,s 


m.).     All 


these  roads  are  hilly,    {See  Kte.  97.) 

From  MonteGascoDe  to  Vilerbo  the 
road,  after  a  sleep  descent,  crosses  a 
dreary  and  unenclosed  country  destitute 
of  interest— the  great  Etruscan  Plain, 
between  the  volcanic  groups  of  Moots 
Cimino  and  of  the  Lake  of  Bdsena. 
About  midway  and  about  4  m.  ft^m 
the  road,  on  the  I.,  are  the  ruins  of 
Firento,  the  Etruscan  Fereutiunm,  men- 


tioned by  Horace,  in  whose  time  it  was 
a  Boman  colony ;  it  was  (he  birthplace 
.  uf  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  was  erected 
iato  an  episcopal  see,  bat  was  destroyed 
by  the  citizens  of  Viterbo,  in  the  12th 
oeutary,  on  account  of  the  alleged 
heresy  of  its  inhabitants,  in  represent- 
ing our  Saviour  on  the  cross  with  the 
i-yes  open,  instead  of  shut.  The  ruins 
of  tbe  theatre  are  remarkable  for  their 
massive  substructions  of  Ecroscan  ma- 
sonry, the  7  entrances,  and  the  acena, 
"^hich  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  per- 
fi-^ct  in  Italy,  About  3  m.  from  Firento 
is  the  village  of  Vitorchiitna,  which  en- 
joys the  singular  privilege  of  furaish- 
iiig  the  senator  and  mnnieipality  of 
liome  with  servants,  a  privilege  derived 
from  its  fidelity  to  Rome  in  the  middle 
uges,  as  recorded  on  an  inscription  in 
the  palace  of  the  Conservatori  at  the 
Capitol,  and  from  which  they  are  gene- 
rally designated  the  Fedeli  del  Campi- 
■loglio.  About  7  in.  beyond  F4rento  is 
I'omario,  an  Ftruscan  site  overlooking 
ihe  ravine  of  the  Veiza,  celebrated 
uf  late  years  for  the  tombs  which 
liavB  been  explored  by  Prince  Borghese 
with  so  much  success,  and  to  which  we 
nre  inilebCed  for  the  Interesting  sarco- 


and  ibr  the  bronze  shield  with 
d  lance  thrust  in  il,  and  its  braces 
uf  leather  still  perfect,  which  forxol 
one  of  the  remarkable  objects  in 
ibe  Museo  Gre^riano  of  the  Vatican. 
Also  about  midway  between  Monte- 
fiascone  and  Viterbo,  near  the  Osteria 


portion  of  th^  Via  Caetia,  which  con- 
uected  Florence  and  Uome,  passing 
through  Chinsi,  Bolsena,  Bagni  dl 
Serpa.  Velralla,  and  Sutri.  Deyond 
ihis  fragment  of  the  ancient  road,  and 
:il  about  3  m.  from  Viterbo,  a  small 
column  of  vapour  at  some  distance  on 
the  rt.  marks  the  position  of  the  warm 
stilphurouB  spring  called  the  Bulicame, 
celebrated  by  Dante  : — 


im«  eace  11  ruacflllo, 
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Id  tbi!  r. 


■r  glM.-d, 


WrigM'l  ! 

ffhe  Bulicame  is  one  of  those  mnny 
epriugs,  coaluning  a  lar^e  quautlt;  of 
calcareous  matter  in  soliilian,  which 
issue  from  beneath  the  volcBDic  Etrats 
of  the  neigUboorhood  of  liome,  and 
which  deposit  travertine.  At  a  ehon 
dialance  are  the  themml  springs  of  the 
same  name,  over  which  a  kind  of  bath 
establishmeat  has  been  erected. 

1  ViTERBO,— (/nns;rAquilaNera,BI 
tbe  post-house,  atid  iuside  the  Florence 
gate,  improved  (lB6S),^;oodastorooms 
and  beds,  hot  charges  high ;  Angelo,  iti 
thePiBzzB,secoDd-rate,bDt  much  belter 
than  it  was.)  From  Vit^rbo  to  Moule- 
fiaacone  tie  poet  is  reckoued  at  Ij,  and 
an  additional  horse  is  required  b^  the 
tariff,  but  not  cice  verai. 

Viterbo,  situated  at  the  norliem  foot 
of  Monte  Cirnino,  is  the  capital  of  a 
province,  embracing  a  superficial  ex- 
tent of  B72  sq.  m.,  and  a  populatiuti 
of  138,234  souls.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  Tlie  population  of  the  city  is 
14,226.     It  is  surrounded  hy  vails  and 

dirty,  are  paved  with  Hag-stones,  1  . 
those  of  FlOTence.  By  the  old  Italian 
■writers  it  is  called  the  city  of  handsooie 
fouutaius  and  beautifal  women. 

Viterbo  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
Bite  of  the  Faiiim,  Foimnnior,  celebrated 
as  the  spot  where  the  Etrusesn  cities 
lield  their  general  assemblies.  It  was 
raised  W  the  rank  of  a  city  by  Celestin 
HI.,  iu  1194;  during  the  13th  ceut. 
it  WHS  the  residence  of  several  popes, 
and  the  scene  of  numerous  conclaves, 
at  which  were  elected  Urban  IV.,  In 
1261;  ClemcDt  IV.,  in  1264;  Gregory 
X.,  in  12-1  ;  John  XXl„in  1276;  Ni- 
cholaa  III,,  in  1277  ;  and  Martin  IV.,  in 
1281.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  those 
allodial  possesions  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  extending  from  Home  to  I 
Bolsenn,  embracing  the  whole  coast ' 
Amo  the  moatb  of  the  Tiber  to  tlie  \ 


The  Cathedral,    dedicated    i 
Lawrence,   is  a  Gothic    edifice,  '. 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  IlerculaS 
It  contains  the  tomle  of  popes  JtAttfl 
XXI.,  Alexander  IV.  (who  vas  drivOlJ 
outof  Konie  hy  Brancaleone),  of  Ala 
under  V.,  and  Clement  IV.   At  the  hi 
altar  is  the  picture  of  S.  Loreoxol 
Glarj,]>y  Gio.FmncescoSemaneili.   TSL 
pictures  illustrating  various incidentsH 
the  history  of  S.  Lorenxo  are  by  his  tm 
Urbaao.  The  subjects  from  the  life  ofH 
Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen  are  by  Man 
Benefiat.      In  the  Sacristy  is  ■   la- 
picture  of  the   Saviour  and  the  £ 
Evangelists,  attributed  to  Albert  Dm-lf^W 
|?>;  the  medallion  on  the  roof  is  bi 
Carlo  Maratta.     But  these  works  of  s| 
will  fail  to  interest  the  English  tt 
l«r  as  much  as  the  recollection  of  tU'l 
atrocity  which  has  associated  tliis  n»  ■ 
cient  edifice  with  the  history  (if  Eojv-B 
knd.    It  was  at  the  hijth  altar  of  tUl  I 
cathedral   that   Prince  'Beary  of  'Eng- 
tand,  son  of  tlie  Earl  of  Comwall,  wu 
murdered  by  Guy  de  Montfbrt,  the  4tll 
son   of    Simon   de    Montfort,   Earl   <" 
Leicester,  who  was  killed  in  1265  at  tl 
battle   of    Evesham,    fighting   i„ 
Henry  III.     On  that  occasion  the"bo^ 
of  the  earl  was  dragged  in  the  dust  M 
the  royalists;  his  son,   Guy  de  Mon^ 
fort,  who  was  alao  prcseut  in  the  batllfci 
vowed  vengeance  against  the  king  aiul' 
his  family  for  this  outrage.    No  oppor^ 
tunity,    however,    occurred  for  a  ftn 
years ;  but   the  grandson  of  the  nolo*? 
riouB  persecutor  of  the  Albigenses  -wwi\ 
not  likely  to  forget  his  vow,   and  tik 
accidental  visit  to  this  city  at  lengtb 
threw  one  of  the  young  princes  of  Eogi^ 
laud  in  his  way.    After  the  battle  of 
Tagliacozzo,  Charles  of  Ai^jon  w 
moned  from  his  coniuests  to  _ 

pany  his  brother  St.  Louis  tm  a  seoonA 
crusade  against  Tunis.  His  stay,  honw 
ever,  was  short,  and  he  soon  retanieA 
to  Naples,  The  College  of  Cardinatiil 
being  then  at  Viterbo,  Charles  pro< 
c«eded  to  tltat  city  in  order  to  iudUM 
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the  cardinals  to'briiig  the  long  inter~ 
regnum  toacloae.  aud  elect  a  successor 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peltr.  During  bh 
residence  at  Viterbo,  man;  of  the  cru-^ 
sadem  vbo  had  returned  from  Tunii 
had  assembled  there,  together  with  hit  I 
great  officers  of  sute.  Among  the  lat- 
ter was  Goy  de  Moacfort,  the  lieutenat;t  I 
of  Charles  in  Tuscany.  Ou  a  certain 
day  he  met,  in  this  cathedral,*  Heniy,  ! 
son  of  Kichard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  king 
of  (he  Romana,  and  brother  of  king 
Henry  III.  of  England.  The  prince  ' 
was  passing  through  Viterbo  on  his  re-  | 
turn  from  Africa,  whither  he  had  accom-  I 
panied  his  cousin  Edward.  The  young 
prince  was  kneeling  at  the  altar  during 
the  celebration  of  mass,  when  Guy  de 
MoQtfort  rushed  upon  him  and  ran  him 
through  with  his  sword.  The  prince 
iDslanlly  expired,  and  the  murderer 
walked  out  of  the  ch.  unmolested,  lie 
said  (o  his  attendants  at  the  door,  "  1 
have  been  avenged."  "How?"  said 
one  of  them,  "  was  not  your  father  i 
draped  in  the  dual  ?■'  At  these  words 
he  returned,  to  the  altar,  seized  the 
body  of  the  prince  by  the  hair,  and 
dragged  it  into  the  public  s<)iiare.  He 
then  fled  and  took  refuge  in  the  Ma- 
remma.  but  Charles  was  afraid  lo 
punish  him  for  the  crime.  Prince  Ed- 
ward, the  son  and  successor  of  Henry 
111.,  and  Philippe  le  Hardi,  of  France, 
were  both  in  Viterbo  at  the  time,  but 
they  quitted  it  immediately,  indignant 
at  the  weakness  of  Charles  in  allowing 
the  murderer  to  go  unpunished.  Gio- 
vanni Viliani,  the  principal  authority 
for  these  facts,  states  that  "  the  heart 
of  Henry  was  put  into  a  golden  cup, 
and  placed  on  a  pillar  at  London  Bridge, 


r  Thames,  fbr  a  memonal 
to  tne  J^ngiish  of  the  said  outrage." 
(Lib.  vii.  c.  40.)  Dante  has  also  com- 
memorated this  circumstance,  and  has 
placed  the  murderer  in  hell,  in  that  7th 
circle  guarded  by  the  Minotaur  and 
the  Centaurs,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  river  of  boiling  blood,  in  which  those 


BtTD7«1  i  It  ia  described  u  having 
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Were  vLa»y  suW  within  the  bulllug  floud. 

He  polQled  lo  a  lonely  spirit,  aaiap. 
<  Eiclalmlng, '  He  in  6<yft  own  biisum  smote 
I  The  Lean  still  worahlpp'd  ovet  I'hemee'a  tide.'  ■■ 
I  ttrigWi  Trani. 

Besides  this  event,  there  Is  another 
historical  incident  which  gives  Che  cathe- 
dral of  Viterbo  an  interest  to  English 
travellers ;  It  was  in  the  square  before  it 
that  Adrian  IV.,  the  only  Englishman 
who  ever  wore  the  tiara,  compelled 
Frederick  Barbarossa  lo  humble  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  papal  and  imperial 
courts  by  holding  his  stirrup  while  he 
dismounted  from  hismule.  Thehaughty 
emperor  only  yielded  at  the  persuasion 
of  his  courtiers,  who  suggested  the  pre- 
cedent of  Lothai  re  ;  but  Frederick  deeply 
felt  the  injnry,  and  consoled  himself, 
according  to  the  contemporary  histo- 
rians, by  declaring  that  he  paid  this 
homage  not  (o  the  pupe,  but  lo  the 
apostle  of  whom  he  was  the  recognised 

Close  to  the  cathedral  is  (he  Epixopal 
/'uiaceof  the  13th  eentury,  now  greatly 
dilapidated,  but  still  retaining  many 
[>uiuts  of  interest  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  popes.  The  great  hall  isstill 
shown  in  which  the  conclave  was  as- 
sembled at  the  command  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of 
Prince  Henry,  when,  after  a  delibera- 
tion of  33  jnunths,  they  elected  Tebaldo 
Visconti  to  the  papal  chair,  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  X.  In  the  same  hall 
the  cardinals  afterwards  elected  Martin 
IV.,  after  an  interregnum  of  fi  months, 
though  not  onlil  Charles  of  Anjou  had 
excited  an  insurrection  against  them 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Viterbo.  At 
the  suggestion  of  that  monarch  the  c 
lens  removed  the  roof  in  order  to 
them  to  an  election ;  then  theu.  an 
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and  imprisoned  the  cardinals  Orsiui  and 
Latlnus,  whom  Charles,  for  his  own 
personal  interests,  wished  to  be  removed 
from  the  council.  It  is  said  that  the 
municipal  archives  still  preserve  letters 
of  these  cardinals  dated  from  **  the  roof- 
less palace.*'  Another  chamber  is  shown, 
in  which  John  XXI.  was  killed  by  the 
fall  of  the  roof  in  1277. 

The  church  of  the  Convent  ofSta.  Rosa^ 
entirely  modernised,  contains  the  body 
of  the  saint,  one  of  the  heroines  of  the 
13th  century,  whose  history,  like  that 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  presents  a  strange  com- 
bination of  religious  and  political  en- 
thusiasm. She  first  roused  the  people 
against  the  emperor  Frederick  II. ; 
after  the  success  of  the  Ghibeline 
party  she  retired  into  exile ;  and 
on  the  death  of  the  great  emperor 
returned  in  triumph  to  Viterbo,  where 
she  died,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
canonized  by  the  Guelph  party.  Her 
body,  resembling  that  of  a  black 
QXummy^  is  preserved  in  a  gilt  tomb, 
and  is  the  object  of  great  veneration 
on  account  of  her  numerous  reputed 
miracles. 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Francesco^  behind  the 
hotel  of  the  Aquila  Nera,  formerly  a 
Gothic  edifice :  of  the  original  architec- 
ture, the  transepts,  and  especially  a  fine 
decorated  arch  in  the  S.  one,  alone  re- 
main. In  the  1.  transept  is  the  Deposition 
f^om  the  Cross,  by  Sehastiano  del  Piombo, 
painted,  as  we  learn  from  Vasari,  from 
the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo :  Lanzi 
also  cites  this  work  as  one  of  those  in 
which  Sebastian  del  Piombo  was  assisted 
by  Michel  Angelo.  In  the  opposite 
transept  is  the  tomb  of  Adrian  V.,  who 
died  at  Viterbo  in  1276 :  the  recumbent 
statue  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the  monument 
in  general,  are  in  a  good  style  and  in 
excellent  preservation,  probably  of  the 
Cosimatis'  school.  In  the  choir  is  a 
tomb  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  created 
Cardinal  by  Adrian  V.,  but  in  a  more 
classical  style.  The  nave  and  chapels 
opening  into  it  have  lost  all  their  Gol^io 
appearance  under  modern  restoration. 
Facing  the  piazza,  on  the  outside,  is  a 
curioas  ootagon&l  pulpit 


The  Ch.  of  the  Osservanti  del  Paradiso 
has  another  work  of  Sehastiano  del 
Piombo,  the  Flagellation,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Lanzi,  was  considered  the 
finest  picture  in  Viterbo.  On  the  out- 
side is  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  with 
saints,  attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

The  Ch.  called  della  Morte  has  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas, 
by  Salvator  Rosa,  8.  Ignazio  :  the  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  at  the  high  altar  is  by 
Cat?.  d*Arpino,  and  in  the  sacristy  a  small 
painting  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  by 
Mar  cello  Venusti.  Sta.  Maria  della  F<?- 
rita  has  a  remarkable  fresco  of  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Lorenzo 
di  Giacomo  da  Viterbo,  who  completed 
it  in  1469,  after  a  labour  of  25  years. 
It  is  highly  curious  in  the  history  of 
art,  independently  of  the  fact  that  all 
the  heads  in  it  are  portraits  of  the 
principal  citizens;  it  is  scarcely  less 
interesting  as  a  study  of  the  costume 
of  the  15th  century. 

8.  Angelo  in  8pata  presents  on  its 
fa9ade  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with  a 
bas-relief  of  a  lion  fighting  a  boar, 
and  an  inscription  recording  that  it 
contains  the  ashes  of  Galiana,  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  Italy.  This  cele- 
brated personage  was  the  Helen  of  the 
middle  ages  (1138),  and  her  beauty 
gave  rise  to  a  war  between  Rome  and 
Viterbo,  during  which  the  Komans 
were  defeated.  In  the  capitulation 
which  followed,  the  Romans  stipulated 
that  they  were  to  be  allowed  a  last 
sight  of  Galiana,  who  was  accordingly 
shown  to  them  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows still  existing  in  an  old  tower  of 
^e  ancient  gate  of  St.  Antonio. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico,  begun  in  1264, 
deserves  a  visit.  In  the  court  are  6 
Etruscan  sarcophagi,  with  recumbent 
figures  on  the  lids,  and  inscriptions. 
In  the  hall  of  the  Accademia  degli  Ar- 
denti  are  the  frescoes  ofBaldassare  Oroce, 
a  scholar  of  Annibale  Caracci.  In 
another  apartment  a  marble  tablet 
containing  the  pretended  edict  of 
the  Lombard  King  Desiderius,  and 
the  Tabula.  Cibellaria,  another  of  the 
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forgeries  by  which  Annius,  the  well- 
known  literary  impostor,  attempted  to 
claim  for  Viterbo  an  antiquity  greater 
than  that  of  Troy.  The  museum  of  the 
academy  is  interesting  on  account  of  its 
local  antiquities :  it  contains  some  fine 
Etruscan  tombs  in  terra-cotta,  vases, 
and  other  remains,  Koman  inscriptions 
and  sarcophagi.  Among  the  paintings 
is  a  Visitation,  by  Francesco  Romanelli, 

The  principal  fountains  of  Viterbo, 
which  divide  with  its  pretty  women  the 
honour  of  the  proverb  above  alluded 
to,  are  the  Fontana  Grande,  begun 
in  1206 ;  the  fountain  in  the  market- 
place ;  that  in  the  Piazza  della  Kocca, 
constructed  in  1566  by  Cardinal  Far- 
nese,  and  attributed  to  Vignola ;  and 
that  in  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico» 

Outside  the  Roman  gate  is  the  Do- 
menican  Convent,  of  which  Fra  Giovanni 
Nanni,  better  known  as  Annius  of  Vi- 
terbo, was  long  one  of  the  brethren. 

The  Palazzo  di  San  Martina,  belonging 
to  the  Doria  family,  deserves  a  visit 
for  its  noble  staircase  a  cordoni,  by 
which  a  carriage  may  ascend  to  the 
upper  stories.  It  also  contains  the  por- 
trait of  the  dissolute  Olimpia  Maidal- 
chini  Pamfili,  sister-in-law  of  Innocent 
X.,  with  her  bed  and  its  leather  fur- 
niture. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Viterbo  is  memorable  for  a  battle 
fought  there  in  1234,  between  the 
army  of  the  emperor  in  conjunction 
with  the  forces  of  the  pope,  and  the 
troops  of  Kome,  then  in  opposition  to 
their  own  pontiff,  who  by  a  more  sin- 
gular coincidence  formed  an  alliance 
with  his  hereditary  enemy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repressing  the  insurrection  of 
his  subjects.  The  papal  forces  on  this 
occasion  were  commanded  by  an  Eng- 
lish prelate,  Peter  de  Kupibus,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  by  whom  the  Romans 
were  defeated  with  immense  loss. 

[On  the  road  to  Orte,  at  a  distance  of 
1  and  3  m.  from  Viterbo,  are  2  objects 
of  some  interest:  the  sanctuary  and 
Domenican  convent  of  the  Madonna  della 
Querela,  and  the  VUla  Lante  at  Bagnaja, 
The  Madonna  della  Quercia,  built  from 
the  desifpis  of  Bramante,  has  a  splendid 
roof,  an  umtation  of  that  of  Sta.  Maria 


Maggiore.  Over  its  three  doors  are 
some  bas-reliefs  in  terracotta,  by  Luca 
della  Hobbia,  Behind  the  altar  is  the 
image  of  the  Madonna  on  the  oak 
from  which  it  was  found  suspended, 
and  which  gives  name  to  the  church. 
In  the  campanile  is  a  bell  said  to 
weigh  13,500  lbs.  On  the  ground  in 
front  of  this  convent  are  held  the 
2  great  fairs  of  Viterbo:  the  1st,  es- 
tablished by  Leo  X.  in  1513,  begins 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  lasts  15 
days ;  the  2nd,  founded  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II.  in  1240,  begins 
on  the  22nd  Sept.,  and  ends  on  the  6th 
Oct.  The  Fi7/a  Zan^e  is  remarkable  for 
its  imposing  architecture,  said  to  be  the 
design  of  Vignola.  It  was  begun  by  Car- 
dinal Riario,  and  finished  by  Cardinal 
Gambara,in  allusion  to  whose  name  and 
armorial  bearings  a  cascade  was  for- 
merly made  to  assume  in  its  fall  the 
form  of  an  immense  lobster.  It  is  now 
almost  deserted.  It  is  related  that, 
when  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  visited  the 
villa,  he  suggested  how  much  good  the 
money  lavished  upon  it  would  have 
done  if  distributed  among  the  poor ; 
to  which  Cardinal  Gambara  replied  that 
he  had  made  them  earn  it  by  their  la- 
bours. On  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
4  m.  above  the  villa,  is  the  Menicatore^ 
or  Logan  stone  of  Italy,  a  large  mass 
of  rock,  22  feet  long  and  9  feet  high^ 
which  still  ^4ogs''  as  easily  as  the 
celebrated  "Logan  rock"  of  Corn- 
wall. 

There  is  a  carriage-road  from  Vi- 
terbo to  Orte,  where  it  will  join  the 
rlys.  from  Florence  and  from  Bologna 
to  Rome,  thus  forming  a  direct  line  of 
communication  from  sea  to  sea,  from 
Civita  Vecchia  on  the  Mediterranean, 
to  Ancona  on  the  Adriatic. 

A  diligence  runs  every  morning  from 
Viterbo  to  Civita  Vecchia,  passing  by 
Vetralla,  Monte  Romano,  and  Cometo, 
by  which  and  the  rly.  the  traveller 
will  reach  Rome  the  same  eveni: 
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Excursion  to  Castel  d*Asso,  Nor- 

CHIA,  AND  BlEDA. 

The  most  interesting  excursion 
which  can  be  made  from  this  road  is 
that  to  Castel  d'Asso,  Norchia,  and 
Bieda.  Castel  d*AssOy  or,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  peasantry,  Castellac- 
cio,  was  the  necropolis  of  the  Etruscan 
city  of  Castellum  Axia,  distant  about  5 
m.  from  Viterbo.  When  it  is  stated  that 
the  cliffs  of  this  and  the  4  adjoining 
valleys  are  excavated  into  a  continued 
series  of  cavern-sepulchres  of  enormous 
size,  resembling  nothing  else  in  Europe, 
and  only  to  be  compared  with  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  Thebes,  the  traveller 
may  perhaps  be  induced  to  prolong  his 
journey  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  so 
remarkable  a  spot.  It  may  be  more 
desirable  to  hire  horses  or  donkeys 
for  the  excursion  than  to  attempt  it  in 
a  carriage ;  although  Castel  d'Asso  can 
be  easily  reached  m  a  gig,  to  be  pro- 
cured from  the  postmaster ;  and  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Viterbo 
may  proceed  by  Vetralla,  the  Vicus 
Matrini,  the  wayside  inn  called  Le 
Capanacce,  and  from  thence  through 
Capranica  and  Sutri  (both  of  which 
are  noticed  at  the  end  of  this  route), 
to  Ronciglione,  the  next  post  station 
on  the  high  road  to  Rome.  It  will 
also  be  necessary  to  carry  provisions 
from  Viterbo,  and  on  no  account  to 
omit  to  take  torches,  without  which  it 
is  impossible  to  examine  the  tombs 
The  best  information  as  to  proceeding 

to  Castel  d'Asso,  &c.,  may  be  obtained 
'It  Viterbo  from  Signor  Bazzichelli,  a 

bbon  zaanufactarer,  who,  as  an  ama- 


teur of  antiquities,  has  made  several  ex- 
cavations in  the  country  around,  during 
which  he  discovered  Musurua.  As  a 
guide,  Giuseppe  Perugini,  a  barber, 
will  be  found  useful ;  he  is  active,  but 
not  very  intelligent.  As  there  is  much 
to  explore,  travellers  should  start  from 
Viterbo  at  a  very  early  hour,  in  order  to 
have  the  day  before  them;  they  may  then 
visit  the  4  valleys,  and  return  to  Viterbo 
or  reach  Ronciglione  in  good  time  before 
dark.  The  principal  of  these  valleys  are 
those  of  Bieda  (the  Blera  of  Cicero)  and 
San  Giovanni  di  Bieda,  to  which  a  path- 
way leads  from  the  high  road  of  Vetralla. 
The  1st  object  which  attracts  attention 
after  leaving  the  road  is  a  remarkable 
ruined  fortress  of  the  15th  century, 
called  Castel  d'Asso,  marking  by  its 
name,  as  well  as  by  the  Etruscan  mun- 
dations  around  it,  the  site  of  Castellum 
Axia,  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  Etruria.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  grand  or  impos- 
ing than  the  appearance  of  this  ruined 
fortress  from  all  parts  of  the  valley. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  castle,  and 
far  down  in  the  glen,  commences  the 
long  line  of  cavern-sepulchres,  com- 
pletely occupying  the  face  of  the  cliff 
opposite  the  castle,  and  running  up  both 
sides  of  the  valleys  which  fall  into  it. 
These  tombs  were  discovered  by  Signor 
Ansel  mi  of  Viterbo,  and  first  made 
known  by  Professor  Orioli.  Elaborate 
drawings  of  them  have  been  since  given 
in  Canina's  *  Etruria  Maritima.'  Their 
general  appearance  resembles  the  Egyp- 
tian style,  particularly  in  the  doors, 
which  are  narrower  at  top  than  at  bot- 
tom ;  but  they  want  the  projecting  cor- 
nice which  would  be  necessary  to  give 
them  a  complete  resemblance  to  Egyp- 
tian structures;  over  many  of  them  are 
inscriptions  in  the  Etruscan  character, 
the  letters  of  which  in  several  instances 
are  a  foot  high.  They  are  also  inter- 
esting in  the  history  of  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture, as  presenting  some  fine  examples 
of  mouldings.  These  lofty  doorways 
however,  like  those  observed  in  the  se- 
pulchres of  Lycia,  Phry^a,  and  Egypt, 
are  merely  sculptured  m  the  cliff;  a 
smaller  door  at  their  base,  easily  con- 
cealed \>7  ewxYv,  \e«Ld&  \wlo  the  ante- 
[  chambers,  "w\u^c\i  Yvaiv^   ^wsiA'ax   i'dNi^ 
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doors,  at  the  base  of  which  are  the  en- 
trances into  the  real  sepulchral  hypo- 
gea.  Most  of  these  are  single,  but  some 
are  double,  the  inner  apartment  being 
much  smaller  and  lower  than  the  outer. 
They  present  a  great  diversity  of  size, 
and  the  roofs  are  frequently  vaulted. 
In  some  of  the  tombs  the  receptacles  for 
the  dead  are  excavated  side  by  side  in 
the  rocky  floor  of  the  chamber,  in  others 
they  radiate  from  the  centre,  and  in 
others  again  there  are  ledges  of  rock 
along  the  sides  of  the  apartment,  on 
which  sarcophagi  were  placed.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bieda  bronze  and 
marble  figures,  vases,  and  scarabsei  have 
been  discovered  in  great  abundance  ; 
but  all  the  tombs  have  evidently  been 
rifled,  probably  by  the  Romans.  In 
regard  to  the  inscriptions  occasionally 
visible  on  these  tombs,  the  visitor  will 
be  struck  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  word  Ecasu,  or  Ecasuthinesl,  so  com- 
monly met  with  in  Etruscan  tombs  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  signify  "  adieu  •**  and  **  it 
would  seem,*'  says  Sir  William  Gell, 
**  that  some  general  meaning  must  be 
expressed  by  words  so  frequently  re- 
peated, but  nothing  satisfactory  has  yet 
appeared  as  an  interpretation.  The  in- 
terpretation of  the  inscriptions  at  Cas- 
tel  d'Asso,  and  other  Etrurian  cities, 
has  hitherto  defied  the  efforts  of  the 
learned.  It  is  in  vain  that  Lanzi  and 
Passeri  have  with  great  toil  and  learn- 
ing succeeded  to  a  certain  degree  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Umbrian  or  Eu- 
gubian  tables:  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  remains  of  Etruscan,  *i?i7 
avil  *  (vixit  annos,  or  annos  vixit)  and 
some  proper  names  are  all  that  have 
ever  been  satisfactorily  made  out  in  this 
language.  It  may  be  observed  that 
brass  arms  have  been  found  in  these 
sepulchres,  which  seem  to  refer  them 
to  a  very  ancient  period;  It  is  remark- 
able that  scarabeei  also,  in  cornelian  and 
other  stones,  are  frequently  met  with 
here,  as  in  Egypt,  but  always  with  Greek 
or  Etruscan  subjects  engraved  upon 
them." 

After  exploring  the  valley  of  Castd 

d'  Asso,  travellers  should  proceed  to 

Vetralla,  a  town  of  6000  Inhab.,  situated 

on  the  edge  o  f  the  great  pl&m  of  Etmria, 


and  near  the  site  of  Forum  Cassii,  from 
which  they  may  easily  explore  the  ne- 
cropolis of  Norchia  and  the  site  of 
Bieda,  each  about  6  m.  distant.  There 
is  a  small  inn,  or  osteria,  at  Vetralla, 
kept  by  Giovanni  Grosetti,  outside  the 
gate  on  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia,  but 
the  accommodation  it  affords  is  very 
poor,  the  stabling  fair,  and  the  landlord 
willing  and  obliging  (Duke  of  St.  A., 
Feb,  1859).  Giacomo  Zeppa  (who  is 
scarcely  known  except  by  the  nick- 
name of  Jaco  il  Cavallero)f  and  who 
lives  hard  by,  may  be  employed  as 
a  guide.  The  road  to  Norchia  lies 
over  bare  moors,  and  is  practicable 
onl^  on  foot  or  horseback.  The  valley 
which  contains  the  tombs  is  a  perfect 
amphitheatre  in  form,  and  as  the  eye 
ranges  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  on 
one  side  of  it,  nearly  300  ft.  above  the 
stream  which  flows  at  the  bottom,  it 
traces  a  long  and  almost  unbroken 
line  of  tombs,  adorned  with  pediments 
and  cornices  like  those  at  Castel  d*  Asso, 
but  more  imposing  in  effect.  Almost 
at  the  extremity  of  the  line  are  the  2 
sculptured  sepulchres,  with  pediments 
and  Doric  friezes,  which  have  made  the 
name  of  Norchia  celebrated  among  arch- 
seologists.  Of  these  one  only  of  the  pedi- 
ments is  complete ;  the  half  of  the  other 
was  found  buried  in  the  earth  near  it,  and 
was  carried  to  Viterbo.  The  tympana 
of  the  pediments  are  filled  with  figures 
in  high  relief,  and  the  wall  under  the 
pediment  with  other  figures  in  bas-re- 
lief, nearly  as  large  as  life.  The  upper 
figures  represent  the  various  incidents 
of  a  combat ;  the  lower  ones,  probably,  a 
funeral  or  religious  procession  ;  above 
the  figures  may  be  recognised,  as  sus- 
pended from  the  wall,  a  circular  shield, 
a  winged  genius,  a  helmet,  and  2 
swords,  and  the  3  figures  which  close 
the  procession  bear  the  twisted  rods, 
which  are  seen  in  no  other  place  except 
the  Typhon  tomb  at  Tarquinii.  Pro- 
fessor Orioli,  who  first  described  these 
tombs,  considers  that  their  Greek 
character  and  their  execution  would 
refer  them  to  the  5th  or  6th  century  of 
Rome.  Their  interior  presents  no- 
thins  worthy  of  notice,  and  differs  in 
no  aectee  TcotB-  ^"ax.  ^1  '^^  ^-^^^cows^ 
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are  many  more  tombs  in  this  necro- 
polis than  at  Castel  d'  Asso,  it  is  re- 
markable that  no  vestige  of  an  Etrus- 
can inscription  has  ever  been  found. 
The  picturesque  Lombard  church  of 
Norchia,  now  in  ruins,  marks  the  site 
of  the  Etruscan  city,  but  its  ancient 
name  is  lost,  and  nothing  more  is 
known  respecting  it  than  that  it  was 
called  Orcle  in  the  9th  century'. 

The  second  remarkable  site  to  be 
visited  from  Vetralla  is  Bieda,  distant 
within  6  m.,  a  wretched  village,  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  Etruscan  city 
of  Blera,  on  the  Via  Clodia,  which 
passed  through  it,  and  on  which  the 
ancient  bridge  still  exists,  under  the 
name  of  the  Ponte  della  Kocca. 
There  is  no  inn  at  Bieda,  and  the 
only  respectable  house  in  the  village 
is  that  of  the  proprietor,  the  Pied- 
montese  Count  di  San  Giorgio.  The  ch. 
cont£uns  a  picture  of  the  Flagellation, 
by  Annibale  Caracct,  and  has  a  Roman 
sarcophagus  in  front  of  it,  which  was 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Both  the 
modern  and  the  ancient  town  were 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  projecting  into 
deep  ravines,  and  communicating  with 
them  by  narrow  and  almost  precipitous 
clefts  in  the  tufa  rock.  The  sides  of 
these  ravines,  in  every  direction,  ex- 
cepting where  the  cliffs  face  the  N. 
and  E.,  are  literally  honeycombed  with 
sepulchral  chambers,  rising  above  each 
other  in  terraces,  and  generally  shaped 
into  the  forms  of  houses,  with  sloping 
roofs  and  moulded  doorways,  like  those 
of  Norchia.  In  fact,  Bieda  surpasses 
all  other  Etruscan  sites  in  the  archi- 
tectural variety  and  interest  of  its 
tombs.  In  the  ravine  on  the  E.  of  the 
town  is  a  conical  mass  of  rock,  forming 
internally  a  tomb  of  2  chambers,  and 
hewn  externally  into  a  series  of  cir- 
cular steps,  contracting  towards  the 
summit,  which  probably  supported  a 
figure  like  those  of  Vulci  and  Tar- 
quinii.  In  the  ravine  on  the  W.  is  an 
ancient  bridge  of  three  arches,  the  cen- 
tral of  which  is  semicircular  and  split 
throughout  its  entire  len^h.  The 
architectuTe  of  this  bridge  is  superior 
In  its  construction  to  that  of  the  bridge 
Jready  mentioned,  and  for  that  reason, 


though  perfectly  Etiniscan  in  its  cha< 
racter,  it  is  considered  to  belong  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Etruria.  The  scenery  of  the 
ravines  around  Bieda  is  of  the  wildest 
and  most  impressive  character,  and 
artists  who  have  exhausted  even  the 
grand  scenery  of  Civita  Castellana 
will  find  in  these  solitary  glens  com- 
binations of  ancient  art  and  romantic 
nature  at  once  novel  and  inexhaustible. 

If  an  examination  of  these  valleys 
should  lead  the  traveller  to  desire  a 
more  minute  acquaintance  with  this 
district  of  Etruria,  he  will  be  able  to 
make  an  excursion  from  Vetralla  to 
Corneto  (Tarquinii),  18  m,  distant  by 
the  high  road  from  Viterbo  to  Civita 
Vecchia;  but  as  this  would  lead  him 
altogether  from  the  highway  to  Rome, 
and  would  require  preparation  in  the 
way  of  introductions,  we  shall  make  it 
the  subject  of  a  separate  journey,  and 
describe  it  under  **  Excursions  from 
Rome." 

The  traveller  who  is  desirous  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Rome  without  returning  to 
Viterbo,  can  do  so  by  following  the  Via 
Cassia  from  Vetralla  to  Monterosi, 
visiting  Sutri  on  his  way.  A  diligence 
runs  three  times  a  week  between  Viterbo 
and  Rome,  passing  by  Vetralla,  per- 
forming the  distance  professedly  in  10 
hours.  On  leaving  Vetralla,  a  gra- 
dual ascent  leads  us  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  Monte  Cimino,  beyond  which 
is  the  roadside  osteria  of  Le  Capa- 
nacce,  in  whose  walls  are  embedded 
many  relics  of  the  Vicus  Matrini,  a 
Roman  station,  situated  nearly  2  miles 
beyond  it,  and  still  retaining  its  ancient 
name.  4  m.  further  we  arrive  at 
Capranica,  a  modern  town,  which  oc- 
cupies an  Etruscan  site  whose  name  is 
lost,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters,  called  by  the  peasantry  the 
Fonte  Carbonari,  which  are  in  high 
repute  in  diseases  of  the  bladder  and 
kidneys.  There  is  no  inn  at  Capranica, 
but  travellers  may  obtain  acccommo- 
dation  at  the  house  of  a  very  civil  and 
obliging  butcher  called  Ferri.  There 
are  some  interesting  Gothic  tombs  in 
the  ch.  outside  the  gate,  and  a  fine 
poYtaV,  oTtvamented  with  early  Christian 
\scu\ptuTes,  Vft.  t\i^  ?.VC^fe\.  OV^^^VVfc,  ^s^A. 
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which  once  formed  a  part  of  a  church 
that  has  been  destroyed.  Descending 
along  the  valley,  about  3  m.  beyond 
Capranica  is  Sutrit  a  description  of 
which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
present  route  (p.  364). 

Ketuming  to  Viterbo — 

(An  additional  horse  is  required  from 
Viterbo  to  Tlmposta.) 

The  road  on  leaying  Viterbo  begins 
immediately  to  ascend  the  volcanic 
range  of  Monte  Cimino,  the  classical  Ci- 
minus,  whose  dense  forests  served  as  a 
barrier  to  Etruria  against  Rome  prior  to 
the  memorable  march  of  Fabius.  It  is 
clothed  with  Spanish  broom,  heath,  and 
brushwood,  among  which  there  are  still 
some  noble  oaks  and  chestnut-trees, 
interspersed  occasionally  with  stone- 
pines. 

1  L'Imposta,  a  solitary  post-house, 
from  which  the  road  still  continues  to 
ascend  for  about  half  a  mile  before  it 
reaches  the  summit.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  grander  panorama  than 
bursts  upon  the  traveller  from  this 
point,  2900  feet  above  the  sea :  in  very 
clear  weather  he  may  descry  Kome 
for  the  first  time.  It  embraces  on  one 
side  the  whole  chain  of  the  Apennines 
from  behind  Assisi  to  Palestrina,  the 
Alban  hills,  and  even  the  distant  Vol- 
scian  range,  with  the  valleys  of  the  Sacco 
and  the  Liris  separating  them  from  the 
central  Apennines,  whilst  the  Tiber 
may  be  seen  in  the  foreground  winding 
its  course  through  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna  at  their  base.  Soracte  is  almost 
at  the  traveller's  feet  on  one  side,  whilst 
behind  in  the  distance  majestically  rise 
the  high  Tascan  peaks  of  Montamiata 
and  Cetona,  with  dozens  of  towns  scat- 
tered over  this  majestic  panorama — 
Orvieto  amongst  the  number ;  on  the 
extreme  rt.  the  hills  of  La  Tolfii 
bordering  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
Mediterranean  itself^  in  general  bril- 
liantly illuminated  by  the  sun.  Below 
is  the  little  lake  of  Vico  or  Lacus 
Clmini: — 

"  £t  Ciminl  com  monte  lacnm,  Incosqtie 
Capenos."  Virg,  JEn.,  viL 

The  road  soon  skirts  the  eastern  margin 
of  this  beautiful  basin,  about  7  m.  in 
opoumferenoe,  whose  steep  sides  are 


covered  with  luxuriant  forests.  The 
Lake  of  Vico  occupies  the  site  of 
a  great  volcanic  crater  of  elevation 
contemporaneous  with  the  protrusion 
of  the  eruptive  mass  of  the  Cimino.  Its 
volcanic  origin  is  evident  from  the  phy- 
sical structure  of  the  surrounding  hills, 
confirmed  by  an  ancient  tradition  that 
it  was  caused  by  a  sudden  sinking,  dur- 
ing which  a  city  called  Succinium  was 
swallowed  up.  Several  ancient  writers 
mention  that  when  the  water  was  clear, 
the  ruins  of  this  city  might  be  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  beautiful 
wood-clad  mountain  of  Monte  Venere 
rises  in  the  midst  of  the  crater. 

About  half  way  between  Tlmposta 
and  Ronciglione  a  road  of  little  more 
than  1  m.on  the  I. leads  through  a  forest 
abounding  in  some  charming  scenery 
to  the  castle  of  Caprarola,  the  master- 
piece of  Vignola.  It  was  built  by 
that  eminent  architect  for  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Farnese,  nephew  of  Paul 
III.,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Monte 
Cimino.  As  a  specimen  of  the  for- 
tified domestic  architecture  of  the 
16th  century,  it  is  perhaps  unrivalled 
in  Italy.  It  is  of  a  pentagonal  form, 
and  is  surrounded  with  bastions  and  a 
fosse.  The  substructions  of  the  palace 
are  of  the  most  solid  and  imposing 
kind.  The  apartments  are  decorated 
with  frescoes  and  arabesques,  by  Fe- 
derigo,  Ottaviano,  and  Taddeo  Zuc- 
cheri,  by  Tempesta,  and  by  Vignola 
himself,  whose  perspectives  are  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable  of  the 
many  interesting  works  of  art  for 
which  this  castle  is  remarkable.  Each 
room  is  devoted  to  some  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  Famese  family,  or  to 
some  allegorical  subjects.  The  Sala 
degli  Annali  has  the  fine  fresco  of 
Taddeo  Zucchero,  representing  the  en- 
try of  Charles  V.  into  Paris  between 
Francis  I.  and  Cardinal  Famese,  who 
is  ridine  on  a  mule.  Taddeo  has  intro- 
duced himself  and  his  two  brothers 
as  supporters  of  the  canopy.  The 
Stanza  del  Sonno  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  poetical  subjects,  now  nearly  de- 
stroyed, which  were  suggested  by  Anni- 
bale  Caro.  The  arabesques  of  Tempestfi 
are  also  intere!Btv[i%\  ctM  'SXt^XKs^^^l  "^stst 
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horseback  in  the  female  dress  which  he 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
from  his  work,  but  he  was  pursued  and 
overtaken  by  the  people  of  the  castle, 
who  compelled  him  to  return  and  com- 
plete his  engagements.  In  the  gardens 
IS  the  elegant  Falazzuolo,  designed  by 
Vignola  as  the  casino  of  the  castle, 
worthy  of  a  visit  for  the  beautiful 
prospect  over  the  surrounding  country 
from  its  upper  terrace.  It  is  stated 
that  Cardinal  Borromeo,  afterwards  St. 
Charles,  during  his  visit  to  Caprarola, 
made  an  observation  similar  to  that 
already  recorded  in  the  account  of  the 
Villa  Lante  at  Viterbo :  *'  Che  sark  il 
paradiso!"  he  remarked;  "Oh I  me- 
glio  sarebbe  stato  aver  dato  ai  poveri 
tanto  denaro  spesovi."  The  answer  of 
Cardinal  Farnese  may  be  regarded  as  a 
suitable  reply  to  all  similar  observations 
of  mistaken  philanthropists :  "Di  averlo 
egli  dato  a*  poveri  a  poco  a  poco,  ma 
fattoglielo  guadagnare  con  i  loro  sudorV* 

I  Ronciglione.  {Inns  improved  within 
the  last  3  or  4  years.  La  Posta,  for- 
merly bad  and  dirty,  is  now  said  to 
be  respectably  conducted;  the  Aquila 
Nera  is  clean  and  comfortable,  with  a 
civil  landlord.)  (An  additional  horse 
from  Ronciglione  to  Tlmposta.)  This 
is  the  last  place  entirely  free  from  ma- 
laria between  Viterbo  and  Rome.  It  is 
a  dirty  and  half-ruined  town  of  4855 
souls,  romantically  situated  on  a  pre- 
cipitous rock  above  a  deep  and  wooded 
ravine,  in  the  sides  of  which  are  seve- 
ral sepulchral  chambers  marking  the 
site  of  an  Etruscan  town,  the  name  of 
which  has  been  lost.  Its  ruined  Gothic 
castle  is  a  striking  object  on  approach- 
ing the  town.  Ronciglione  was  burnt 
by  the  French  during  their  first  inva- 
sion ;  it  has  some  manufactures  in  iron. 
The  iron  is  brought  from  Bracciano. 
Notwithstanding  the  impulse  given  to 
the  town  by  these  establishments, 
many  of  its  old  palaces  are  compara 
tively  deserted,  and  falling  fast  to 
decay.  The  Roman  gate  bears  the 
name  of  Odoardo  Farnese.  On  leav- 
ing the  town  we  enter  upon  the  Cam- 
pag-na,  a  tract  stretching  from  the  hills 
of  Etruria  to  the  Circssan  promontory 
near  Terracina,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 


the    Sabine    Apennines,    and  by    the 
Mediterranean  on  the  W. 

From  Ronciglione,  a  road  leads  to 
the  Etruscan  town  of  Sutri  (3  m.), 
from  which  a  good  one  fit  for  carriages 
communicates  with  the  post-road  near 
Monterosi  (7  or  8  m.^  ;  so  that  tra- 
vellers encumbered  with  heavy  car- 
riages may  make  a  detour  from 
Ronciglione,  either  in  the  light  cari- 
telle  of  the  country  or  on  horseback, 
and  rejoin  their  carriages  at  Monte- 
rosi. A  good  diligence  from  Viterbo 
to  Rome  passes  by  Sutri  3  times  a- 
week.  Sutri  may  also  be  very  con- 
veniently visited  from  Viterbo  and 
Vetralla,  and  included  in  the  tour  from 
the  former  town,  embracing  the  Etrus- 
can sites  on  the  declivities  of  the 
Monte  Cimino,  Castel  d*Asso,  Vetralla, 
Norchia,  Bieda,  and  Capranica  (see 
ante,  p.  360). 


Excursion  to  Sutri. 

There  is  no  inn  at  Sutri,  but  clean 
beds  and  tolerable  accommodation  may 
be  obtained  at  the  house  of  a  butcher 
called  Francocci. 

Sutri  occupies  the  precise  site  of 
the  ancient  Etruscan  city  of  Su- 
trium,  whose  alliance  with  Rome 
exposed  it  to  frequent  attacks  and 
sieges  from  the  other  Etrurian  tribes. 
In  these  operations  the  military  prowess 
of  Camillus,  of  Fabius,  and  of  other 
warriors  illustrious  in  Roman  his- 
tory, was  instrumental  in  protecting 
Sutrium  from  its  enemies.  The  pro- 
verb "ire  Sutrium"  commemorates 
an  incident  which  took  place  during 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  attacks, 
when,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the 
citizens,  Camillus  and  the  Roman  army 
recovered  the  city  from  the  confede- 
rated Etruscans  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  latter  entered  it  as  conquer- 
ors. From  the  rapidity  of  this  double 
exploit,  "  ire  Sutrium  "  became  a  pro- 
verb. The  city  is  situated  on  a  long 
\msu\aXAd  Tock  of  volcanic  tufa,  form- 
ing, m  coiDi^vQsJCYOXL  VvxXx  ^fe  T^\m<^<ik 
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by  which  it  is  sutraanded,  an  exceed- 
ingly picturesque  situation.  A  bridge 
formerly  connected  it  with  the  high 
table-land  adjoining,  but  it  was  broken 
down  by  the  French  in  1798.  In 
the  deep  valley  passed  on  approaching 
the  gate  from  this  side  are  numerous 
sepidchral  chambers,  but  they  are  not 
so  remarkable  as  those  we  shall  ob- 
serve in  the  lower  valley  on  leaving 
the  town  for  Monterosi.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  town  are  some  fine 
fragments  of  the  ancient  walls.  Of 
the  five  gates  now  observable,  three 
are  ancient,  viz.  the  two  in  the  southern 
wall,  and  one  in  the  northern,  now 
blocked  up,  but  still  called  the 
Porta  Furia,  from  the  tradition  that 
it  was  that  by  which  the  city  was 
entered  by  Camillus.  The  latter  has 
a  slightly  pointed  arch,  and  is  consi- 
dered by  many  as  more  recent  than 
the  others.  The  two  remaining  gates, 
one  at  each  extremity  of  the  town, 
are  modem,  although  one  of  them 
bears  an  inscription  attributing  the 
foundation  of  Sutrium  to  the  Pelas- 
gi  (!),  and  the  other  setting  forth  the 
antiquity  of  the  city.  At  the  foot  of 
an  insulated  eminence,  crowned  by  the 
villa  of  the  Marchese  Savorelli,  em- 
bosomed in  a  thick  and  picturesque 
grove  of  ilex  and  cypress,  is  the  ancient 
amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus,  ex- 
cavated in  the  tufa,  and  so  perfect 
as  to  be  unique.  The  steps  are  worn  in 
a  few  places,  but  all  its  corridors  and 
vomitories  and  six  rows  of  its  seats  are 
preserved.  In  a  few  places  some  brick- 
work may  be  recognised,  but  only 
where  there  existed  obvious  de- 
ficiencies in  the  rock;  with  this  ex- 
ception the  amphitheatre  has  no 
masonry,  but  is  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  tufa.  The  length  of  the  arena 
is  about  160  feet,  and  its  breadth 
about  132  feet.  Some  doubt  exists 
whether  this  interesting  structure  is 
of  Etruscan  or  Roman  workmanship  ; 
if  it  be  Etruscan,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type  of  all  the  amphitheatres 
built  by  Imperial  Rome.  Micali  con- 
siders It  Etruscan,  Nibby  refers  it  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  Canina  re- 
gards it  as  Roman,  on  the  ground, 
principalJ^,  thai  the  character  of  the 


architectural  details  is  Roman.  In  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  above  the  amphitheatre, 
are  numerous  sepulchral  caverns,  one 
of  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
ch.  These  and  the  subterranean  pas- 
sages which  are  known  to  exist  beneath 
the  cliffs  of  Sutri,  and  which  tradition 
has  invested  with  mysterious  histories, 
are  believed  to  have  been  used  both 
as  places  of  divine  worship  and  of 
burial  by  the  early  Christians  during 
their  persecutions.  Nearer  the  town, 
in  the  midst  of  a  thick  wood,  is  a 
sepulchral  chamber  with  a  pillar  in 
the  centre,  called  the  "Grotta  d'  Or- 
lando," in  which  tradition  relates  that 
Charlemagne's  celebrated  Paladin  was 
born ;  the  inhabitants  also  claim  Pontius 
Pilate  as  a  native  of  Sutri,  which  is  dis- 
puted by  Marta  on  the  lake  of  Bolsena. 
The  modem  town  has  a  population 
of  2000  souls;  it  contains  nothing 
of  interest ;  the  views  from  some 
of  its  old  houses  overlooking  the  val- 
ley are  veiy  beautiful.  On  descend- 
ing from  the  Porta  Romana,  a  per- 
pendicular face  of  rock,  on  the  rt. 
hand,  is  seen  filled  with  sepulchral 
chambers,  many  of  which  have  traces 
of  columns,  pediments,  and  other  archi- 
tectural decorations.  Several  of  them 
have  apparently  been  fronted  with  stone 
of  a  different  quality,  but  these  orna- 
ments have  been  removed.  These 
chambers  are  well  worthy  of  ex- 
amination ;  and  indeed  Sutri  has 
been  so  little  explored  that  it  offers  a 
more  ample  field  perhaps  than  any 
other  Etruscan  settlement  so  easily 
accessible  from  the  high  road.  Ca- 
pranica  and  the  road  from  Sutri  to 
Vetralla  are  described  in  a  previous 
page.  Leaving  Sutri  for  Rome,  we 
again  join  the  post-road  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  routes  from  Siena  and  Peru- 
gia, and  soon  after  reach  Monterosi. 


The  direct  road  from  Ronciglione 
to  Monterosi  presents  nothing  worthy 
of  particular  notice. 

1     Monterosi, 

1     Baccano, 

1     La  Storta, 

1^  Rome, 


Described  in 
Route  107. 
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ROUTE  107. 

FLORENCE     TO      ROME,      BY     THE     VAL 

d'arno  DI  SOPRA,  AREZZO,  CORTONA, 

PERUGIA,    ASSI8I,     SPELLO,    FOLIGNO, 

CIVITA    CASTELLANA,  AND  BACCANO. 

KIL. 


Florence  to  Campbiobbi  ...  13 

Pontassieve 20 

Rignano^. 28 

Incisa 35 

Figline 40 

S.  Giovanni 48 

Monte  Varchi 54 

Levane 62 

Laterina 68 

Pontecino 72 

Arezzo 86 

Bigutino 98 

Castiglione  Fiorentino ....  104 
Camuccia  and  Cortona .    .    .    .121 

Borgbetto 130 

Pasignano 139 

Magione 148 

Perugia 169 

Ponte  S.  Giovanni 191 

Bastia 190 

S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  and  Assisi  194 

Foligno 211 

Foligno  to  Le  Yene,  Bouam  posts  1 


>~>  CO 


Le  Vene  to  Spoleto 
Spoleto  to  La  Strettura 
La  Strettura  to  Temi  . 
TemitoNami  .  .  . 
Nami  to  Otricoli .  .  . 
Otriooli  to  Borgbetto  . 
Borgbetto  to  Civita  Gastel 
C.  Castellana  to  Nepi  . 
Nepi  to  Monterosi  .  . 
MonteroBi  to  Baccano  . 
Baccano  to  La  Storta  . 
La  Storta  to  Rc»ne  .    . 


lana 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
f 
I 

1 

f 

1 
1 
1* 


211  kil.  and  12^  posts,  about  225  m. 

This  route,  or  a  great  part  of  it, 

will  ere    long  be  performed  by  rly. 

TJie  line  is  now  progressing  rapidly  as 

i&r  as  Arezzo,  passing  by  the  Val  d' 

Arno  di  Sopra:  from  Arezzo  it  iriW 
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follow  nearly  the  line  of  country 
described  to  Perugia  and  Foligno, 
where  it  will  join  the  Great  Northern 
line  from  Turin  and  Bologna.  As  there 
will  be  stations  at  all  the  places  of  in- 
terest, the  traveller  will  be  able  to  visit 
them  at  his  leisure,  no  longer  subjected 
to  the  exactions  of  diligence  proprietors 
and  impositions  of  vetturini.  The  line 
was  opened  as  far  as  Monte  Varchi  in 
Dec.  1862,  and  will  be  to  Toricella,  in 
all  1864,  and  to  Foligno  in  1865. 
There  are  no  post-horses  on  this  road 
until  reaching  Foligno. 

Diligences  run  from  Monte  Varchi 
to  Arezzo,  in  correspondence  with  the 
morning  and  midday  trains,  employing 
2  hrs. 

A  week  before  leaving  Florence  it 
will  be  well  to  write  to  a  banker  at 
Rome,  to  obtain  a  lascia  passare  for 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  or  the  Central 
Rly.  Stat. 

This  road  is  longer  than  that  by 
Siena,  but  surpasses  it  both  in  pic- 
turesque and  in  historical  interest,  and 
the  inns  on  it  are  in  general  better. 

[Leaving  Florence  by  the  Porta  di 
San  Nicolo,  the  road  follows  the  valley 
of  the  Arno  for  3  m.  to  Bagno  a  Ripoli, 
from  which  it  ascends  to  San  Dona  to 
in  Collina,  crossing  the  range  of  hills 
which  separate  the  Val  d'Amo  of 
Florence  from  the  Val  d'Amo  di  Sopra. 
From  the  summit  of  the  pass  of  S.  Do- 
nate, 1 320  feet  above  the  sea,  the  view 
looking  back  over  the  valley  of  Flo- 
rence IS  extremely  fine,  and  in  .clear 
weather  extends  to  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  the  Lucchese  and  Modenese 
Apennines.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
noble  view  of  the  upper  Val  d'Amo  and 
of  the  mountains  of  Pratomagno,  La 
Falterona,  and  Casentino.  The  road 
winds  round  the  hill  on  which  stands 
the  villa  di  Torre  a  Cona,  the  grounds 
of  which  command  fine  prospects,  de- 
scending for  6  m.  to  Incisa.  The  car- 
riage route  from  Florence  to  Arezzo 
formerly  followed  the  more  level  but 
circuitous  defile  of  the  Arno  by  Ponta- 
sieve,  but,  since  the  post-station  at  the 
latter  place  was  removed,  the  more 
direct  road  by  S.  Donato  has  been 
genetBtUy  adopted.] 
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at  Florence,  rans  at  some  distance 
from  the  city  walls  on  the  N.  side, 
and  then  up  the  valley  of  the  Arno, 
passing  near  S.  Salvi,  through  Rovez- 
zano,  the  valley  gradually  narrowing 
to 

12  kil.  Camphiohbi  Stat. 

H  kil.  Pontassieve  Stat.  Here  the 
river  Sieve,  descending  from  its  long 
valley  in  the  Apennines,  empties  itself 
into  the  Arno.  From  Pontassieve 
roads  branch  off  on  the  1.  to  Forli  by 
Dicomauo  (see  Rte.  65),  and  to  Pelago 
and  Vallombrosa  (p.  203).  The  valley 
of  the  Arno  contracts  as  the  line 
ascends,  becoming  a  narrow  gorge 
passing  through 

8  kil.  Ri^nano  Stat, 

7  kil.  Incisa  Stat,  (Inn,  La  Posta,  poor, 
1860,  but  civil),  a  small  town  on  the 
Anio,  where  the  family  of  Petrarch 
lived.  The  bed  of  the  river  here  cuts 
through  the  calcareous  beds  from  which 
the  place  derives  its  name.  We  now 
proceed  along  the  bank  of  the  Arno. 

5  kil.  Figline  Stat.  Figline  is  a  good- 
sized  village  with  a  tolerable  inn  (the 
Europa).  Large  quantities  of  fossil  bones 
have  at  various  times  been  discovered  in 
the  valleys  N.of  Figline,  near  Levane  and 
Montevarchi,  and  in  the  plain  of  Arezzo. 
The  older  Italian  antiquaries,  in  their 
ignorance  of  natural  history,  and  eager 
to  connect  everything  on  this  road  with 
Hamiibal,  at  once  pronounced  them  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  Carthaginian  ele- 
phants. The  fossil  bones  include  those 
of  the  elephant,  mastodon,  hippopota- 
mus, rhinoceros,  hyeena,  tiger,  bear, 
aud  of  several  deer,  all  of  extinct  spe- 
cies. The  upper  Val  d'Arno  is  remark- 
able for  its  interesting  strata,  abounding 
in  fresh-water  testacea,  which  may  be 
studied  to  advantage  at  Monte  Carlo, 
about  ]  m.  S.£.  of  Ssm  Giovanni.  These 
curious  formations,  evidently  the  depo- 
sits of  a  fresh-water  lake»  will  afford 
much  interest  to  the  geologist  who  has 
time  to  linger  on  this  road. 

8  kil.  S.  Giovanni  Stat,  (Inn,  Leone 
d'Oro).  This  town  was  the  birth- 
place of  Masaccio;  it  recalls  also 
the  name  of  another  native  painter, 
Giovanni  Mannozzi,  better  known  as 
Giovanni  da  S,  Giovanni,  extolled  by 
Laazi  as  one  of  the  best  fresco-painters 
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of  his  day.  In  the  Cathedral  are  still  to 
be  seen  some  interesting  examples  of 
his  painting:  at  the  high  altar  is  the 
Beheading  of  St.  John,  and  outside 
on  the  steps  leading  to  the  entrance  is 
his  fresco  of  the  Ajanunciation ;  on  the 
rt.  the  Sposalizio,  and  in  the  rt.  aisle 
the  St.  Joseph.  In  the  adjoining  ch.  of 
S.  Lorenzo  are  a  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  saints,  by  an  artist  of 
the  early  school  of  Siena,  and  some  other 
quattrocentisti  pictures;  that  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  of  the  life  size,  in  the 
chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  is  a 
fine  work  by  Masaccio.  On  the  1.  of  the 
door  is  seen  a  miserable  object,  the 
withered  body  of  a  man,  built  up 
in  the  church-wall,  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  during  some  repairs.  It 
remains  in  its  original  position,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  its  history. 

Half  way  between  San  Giovanni  aud 
Montevarchi,  the  large  village  of  Terra- 
nova  is  seen  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Arno. 

6  kil.  Montevarchi  Stat,  (La  Locanda 
Maggiore,  outside  the  Florence  gate, 
is  a  tolerable  inn).  This  town  is  the 
chief  market  town  of  the  Val  d'  Arno 
di  Sopra ;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Accademia 
Val  d*Arnese,  the  museum  of  which, 
rich  in  fossil  remains  of  this  district,  is 
well  worth  a  visit  from  the  scientific 
traveller.  For  the  present  (July  1864) 
the  rly.  ends  here. 

3  m.  beyond  Montevarchi,  and  before 
reaching  Levane,  we  cross  the  Ambra, 
a  considerable  stream  which  descends 
from  the  hills  of  Chianti,  and  alone 
which  there  is  a  good  road  to  Siena  and 
Chiusi,  and  the  S.  part  of  the  Val  di 
Chiana  by  Rapolano. 

8  kil.  Levane  and  Bticcine  Stat.  (La 
Posta,  at  the  former,  was  a  very  toler- 
able Inn.)  Buccine  is  a  large  village 
on  the  Ambra,  close  to  the  stat. 

[The  carriage-road  from  Montevarchi 
to  the  Chiana  is  very  hilly,  crossing 
several  of  the  deep  gullies  (Borri) 
excavated  in  the  clayey  soil  and  slate 
rocks  which  form  this  part  of  the 
country.  4  m.  from  Levane,  and  S3 
A*om  Florence,  is  Poggio  Bagnuoli, 
with  a  prettily  situated  and  com- 
fortable Inn,  which  vetturino  traveller 
may  'ma^V'^  ^^ea  ^%x  ^vj*  ^  \i^iiJ«sa 
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place  from  Florence.  6  m.  farther  the 
road  descends  to  the  Prat'antico,  where 
it  crosses  the  Chiana. 

About  1  m.  on  the  rt.  from  Prat'antico 
is  situated  the  Chiusa  de'  Monaci,  which 
will  be  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  every 
traveller  interested  in  hydraulic  en- 
gineering :  it  consists  of  a  series  of  locks 
and  sluices,  by  which  the  drainage  of  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  Val  di  Chiana,  the 
ancient  Palus  Clusina,  is  regulated.] 

6  kil.  Laterina  Stat.,  near  the  Arno. 
The  village  of  Laterina  is  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river. 

4  kil.  Fonticino  Staf:  From  here 
the  rly.  runs  closer  to  the  Arno.  The 
village  seen  on  the  1.,  beyond  the 
river,  is  Castel  Fibocchi,  a  large  borgo. 

After  crossing  the  Chiana,  the  rly. 
enters  the  plain  of  Arezzo ;  and  after 
passing  near  the  village  of  S.  Leo  on  1., 
and  the  Castro  stream,  we  reach  the 
Porta  San  Lorenzo  of 

12  kil.  Arezzo  Stat.  (Inns:  the  Hotel 
Royal,  formerly  the  Anne  d'lnghil- 
terra;  la  Posta;  both  good,  but  with 
higher  charges ; — Vittoria,  very  good, 
well  furnished,  excellent  restaurant 
(July,  1863  — jB;.22.);--rEuropa;  — il 
Tamburo,  a  very  good  second-rate 
inn,  frequented  by  Italian  families. 
Filippo  Palmi  is  a  good  guide  for 
Arezzo  and  the  environs.) 

This  ancient  city,  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  the 
Etruscan  league,  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of 
a  range  of  hills  overlooking  its  fer- 
tile plsun.  It  abounds  not  only  in  eccle- 
siastical monuments  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  in  historical  associations  with  many 
illustrious  names  in  Italian  literature 
and  art.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Me- 
ceenas,  Petrarch,  Vasari,  and  a  long 
list  of  eminent  men  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge— so  long,  indeed,  that  the 
historian  Villani  attributes  their  numbe 
to  the  influence  of  the  air ;  and  Michel 
Angelo,  who  was  bom  at  Caprese  in 
the  neighbourhood,  good-humouredly 
complimented  Vasari,  by  attributing  his 
talent  to  its  climate :  "  Se  io  ho  nulla  di 
buono  neir  ingegno,  egli  e  venuto  dal 
naseere  Bella  sottilitk  deir  aria  del 
rostro  paese  di  Arezzo," 


The  pop.  of  Arezzo  is  10,398.  It  is 
a  neat  and  well-paved  city,  with  good 
streets. 

Independently  of  its  interest  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  ancient  Etruria,  Arre- 
tium  was  celebrated  in  Roman  times  for 
its  small  vases  of  red  clay  of  a  bright 
coral  colour,  which  Pliny  says  were 
equal  to  those  of  Samos  and  Saguntum. 
The  Etruscan  city  twice  contended 
against  the  Romans,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  in  later  times  became  the 
head-quarters  of  Flaminius  prior  to 
his  disastrous  defeat  at  Thrasimene. 
In  the  middle  ages,  during  the  feuds 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  Arezzo 
contended  against  Florence,  but  at 
length  fell  under  her  power.  During 
the  revolutionary  excitement  of  1799 
the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  French 
authorities,  and  committed  great  atro- 
cities. They  afterwards  had  the  rash- 
ness to  oppose  the  army  of  General 
Mounier  at  Prafantico ;  which  the 
French  general  resented  by  sacking  a 
large  portion  of  the  town  and  destroy- 
ing its  defences. 

In  the  Piazza  Grande  or  Maggiore  are 
the  fine  Loggie  constructed  by  Vasari, 
and  considered  his  masterpiece  in  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta,  Maria  delta  Pieve, 
which  with  the  Palazzo  del  Govemo 
forms  one  side  of  the  Piazza  Grande, 
the  most  ancient  in  the  city,  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  cent.,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Bacchus.  It  was  repaired  in  1216,  by 
Marchionne,  a  native  architect,  with  the 
addition  of  the  front  and  campanile.  The 
fagade  has  3  open  colonnades,  like  the 
Duomo  of  Pisa,  containing  no  less  than 
58  columns,  some  of  which  are  round, 
some  multangular,  and  some  twisted  ; 
indeed  the  whole  church  bears  evidence 
of  being  composed  of  fragments  from 
other  buildings.  The  middle  column 
of  the  3rd  story  is  a  Caryatid.  The 
doorway  is  round-headed,  resting  on  6 
colunms  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and 
various  bas-reliefs  and  statues.  The 
campanile  has  ft  stones  of  columns  with 
fantastic  capitals.  The  whole  building 
presents  a  singular  mixture  of  facility 
of  style  with  irregularity  of  detail.     In 
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circular  or  obtusely  pointed;  above 
the  high  altar  is  the  fine  picture  of 
St.  George,  by  Vcisari,  and  on  the 
rt.  a  very  interesting  Gothic  altar- 
piece,  painted  in  compartments,  by 
Pietro  Laurati;  it  is  described  by  Va- 
sari  in  his  Life  of  that  early  painter, 
and  was  restored  by  Vasari  himself,  by 
whom  it  was  placed  here.  It  represents 
the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  centre, 
with  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Matthew, 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  Donato,  on 
either  side.  There  is  a  curious  bas-relief 
in  this  ch.,  representing  the  3  Kings  in 
Adoration  before  the  Infant  Christ, 
with  their  names  over  their  heads,  said 
to  have  been  found  under  one  of  the 
pillai*s ;  and  2  figures  in  fresco  by  Giotto 
(mentioned  by  Vasari). 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  in  the  Upper 
Town,  is  an  imposing  specimen  of  Italian 
Gothic.  The  piazza  in  which  it  stands 
recalls  in  many  characteristic  features 
the  English  cathedral  close.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1 177,  from  a  design  of  Lapo ; 
the  sculptures  on  the  fa9ade,  according 
to  the  inscription,  are  by  ifarcAtone,  and 
were  erected  in  1216  ;  the  altar  and  the 
Ubertini  chapel  were  added  about  1290. 
The  interior  of  this  majestic  edifice  is 
characterised  by  a  gloomy  magnificence 
which  gives  it  a  sombre  eflFect.  The 
compartments  of  the  vaulted  roof  are 
covered  with  biblical  subjects  in  fresco ; 
and  its  brilliant  painted  windows  were 
executed  early  in  the  16th  century  by 
Guillaume  de  Marseilles  (called  Gugli- 
elmo  da  Marcilla  by  the  Italians),  a 
French  Dominican  monk.  The  tall 
lancet  windows  of  the  Tribune  have 
been  compared  and  even  preferred  to 
the  "Five  Sisters"  of  York  Minster; 
and  another  in  the  S.  wall  near  the  W. 
end,  representing  the  Calling  of  S.  Mat- 
thew, was  so  highly  prized  by  Vasari, 
that  he  says  '*  it  cannot  be  considered 
class,  but  rather  something  rained 
down  from  heaven  for  the  consola- 
tion of  men."  At  the  high  altar,  the  mar- 
ble shrine  by  Oiavanni  di  Pisa,  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  representing  events  in 
the  life  of  8.  Donato,  patron  of  the 
city,  and  with  numerous  small  statues, 
is  one  of  the  best  works  of  that  great 
sculptor,  and  was  executed  in  1286 ;  in 
the  middle  comp&rtmeiit  are  the  Ma- 


donna and  Child;  on  one  side  is  St. 
Donato,  and  ^  on  the  other  St.  Gregory, 
whose  bust  is  a  portrait  of  Pope  Hono- 
rius  IV.  The  series  representing  the 
actions  of  S.  Donato,  and  the  bas-relief 
of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  are  very  fine. 
Vasari,  in  his  description  of  this  monu- 
ment, says  that  it  cost  30,000  golden 
florins.  The  Crucifixion,  in  fresco,  is 
by  Bema,  and  much  restored;  the 
Magdalen,  a  fine  figure  in  fresco,  by 
Pietro  della  Francesco, 

The  fine  tomb  of  Guido  Tarlati,  of 
Pietramala,  the  warrior  bishop  of  Arez- 
zo, and  chief  of  the  Ghibelines,  excom- 
municated by  the  pope,  whose  life  was 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  in  the  history 
of  the  times,  is  another  interesting 
specimen  of  early  monumental  sculp- 
ture. It  was  executed  between  1327 
and  1330,  by  Agostino  and  Agnolo  da 
Siena,  from  the  design,  as  Vasari  sup- 
posed, of  Giotto ;  it  appears  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  great  painter 
gave  the  design,  though  he  certainly 
recommended  Agnolo  and  Agostino 
as  the  fittest  sculptors  for  the  work. 
The  history  of  the  ambitious  prelate  is  re- 
presented in  16  compartments,  in  which 
the  figures,  although  short,  are  worked 
out  with  singular  delicacy  and  preci- 
sion, surprising  works  for  the  time, 
and  worthy  of  Qie  highest  place  among 
the  early  specimens  of  art  after  its 
revivaL  The  subjects  are  as  follows  : — 
1 .  Guido  taking  possession  of  his  bishop- 
ric. 2.  His  election  as  their  general-in- 
chief  by  the  people  of  Arezzo  in  1321. 

3.  Plunder  of  the  city,  which  is  repre- 
sented under  the  form  of  an  old  man. 

4.  Guido  installed  Lord  of  Arezzo.  5. 
His  restoration  of  the  walls.  6.  His 
capture  of  the  fortress  of  Lucignano. 
7.  Capture  of  Chiusi ;  8.  of  Fronzole  ; 
9.  ofFocognano;  10.  of  Rondina;  11. 
ofBucine;  12.  of  Caprese.  13.  The 
destruction  of  Laterina ;  14.  of  Monte 
Sansovino.  15.  The  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  in  S.  Am- 
brogio,  at  Milan.  16.  The  death  of  the 
Bishop,  in  1227.  Besides  these  subjects, 
the  figures  of  priests  and  bishops  on  the 
columns  separating  the  compartments 
are  beautiful  as  works  of  art. 

The  tomb  of  Gregory  X,,  executed    . 
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been  attributed  by  Vasari  to  Margari- 
tone ;  it  is  much  more  in  the  style  of  Ni- 
cola Pisano,  or  his  school.  The  Pontiff 
lies  under  a  trefoil  arch,  with  a  medal- 
lion of  the  Saviour  above  in  the  act 
of  benediction.  This  enlightened  pope 
was  seized  with  illness  at  Arezzo, 
where  he  died  suddenly.  He  was  on  his 
return  from  France  to  Rome  to  make 
the  final  preparations  for  a  new  cru- 
sade to  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  he 
had  enlisted  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg, 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  Edward  of  Eng- 
land, the  King  of  Arragon,  and  all 
the  principal  potentates  of  Europe. 
Near  it  is  a  modem  work,  the  martyr- 
dom of  S.  Donato,  which  first  established 
the  reputation  of  JBenvenuti,  a  native  of 
Arezzo,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the 
modem  Tuscan  painters.  His  great 
picture,  Judith  showing  the  head  of 
Holofemes,  one  of  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  modem  art,  although  the  figure 
of  Judith  is  perhaps  too  theatrical,  is 
in  the  large  chapel  of  the  Virgin. 
In  the  same  chapel  is  the  painting 
of  Abigail  going  to  meet  David,  by 
Sabatelli,  a  contemporary  artist.  The 
chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Conforto  con- 
tains 2  very  fine  works  by  Luca  della 
Robbia,  and  a  good  one  of  Andrea. 
Over  one  of  the  side  doors  of  this 
cathedral  are  suspended  some  fossil 
tusks,  which  the  citizens  still  regard 
as  relics  of  the  elephants  of  Hannibal. 
Among  other  tombs  of  eminent  na- 
tives is  that  of  Redi,  the  natural  phi- 
losopher, poet,  and  physician,  cele- 
brated for  the  purity  of  his  language 
and  style.  He  died  in  1698.  The 
archives  of  the  cathedral  contain  about 
2000  documents,  among  which  is  an 
almost  complete  series  of  Imperial  di- 
plomas, grants  from  Charlemagne  to 
Frederick  II.,  in  favour  of  the  ch.  of 
Arezzo,  &c.  The  marble  statue  of 
Ferdinand  de'  Medici  is  by  Giov,  di 
Bologna,  In  the  Sacristy  is  a  curious 
fresco  by  Bartolommeo  della  Gatta,  of 
St.  Jerome  in  the  desert,  removed  from 
the  Baptistery ;  and  some  oil  sketches 
by  Luca  Signorelli;  that  of  the  Presenta- 
tion of  the  Virgin  is  very  beautiful. 
The  ch.  of  the  Badia  di  Sta.  Fiora  is 
remarkable  for  the  architectural  paint- 
j'nsr  on  its  dat  ceiliDg  by  the  famous 


master  of  perspective  Padre  Pozzi,  In 
the  refectory  is  the  immense  painting 
of  the  Banquet  of  Ahasuerus  by  Vasari^ 
who  has  introduced  his  own  portrait 
under  the  figure  of  an  old  man  with 
a  long  beard. 

The  ch.  of  <S.  FrancescOy  near  the  lat- 
ter, contains  behind  the  high  altar  the 
frescoes  by  Pietro  de^  Francesca,  so 
much  praised  by  Vasari ;  they  represent 
the  History  of  tiie  Cross,  and  the  Vision 
and  Victory  of  Constantine,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  given  Raphael  the  idea 
of  his  great  battle  in  the  Stanze  of  the 
Vatican.  They  were  much  damaged 
during  the  last  century  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  more  recently  by  enlarging 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  choir. 
The  sketch  for  the  Vision  was  in  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence's  collection.  There 
is  a  very  fine  Annunciation  of  Spin- 
ello  Aretino  over  one  of  the  altars  in 
this  church;  and  a  curious  tavola  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  attributed  to  Mm-- 
gheritone.  The  beautiful  circular  win- 
dow of  painted  glass  is  by  William  of 
Marseilles.  An  ancient  chapel,  con- 
verted into  a  belfry,  has  been  recently 
discovered  here;  it  is  covered  with 
frescoes  attributed  to  Spinelhf  although 
more  probably  by  his  pujnlB. 

The  ch.  of  la  8S.  Anntmziata,  Out- 
side, over  one  of  the  small  doors,  closed 
by  a  grating,  which  will  be  opened  on 
application,  is  a  fine  fresco  of  the  Virgin 
and  Angel,  by  Spinelh  Aretino,  men- 
tioned by  Vasari ;  the  head  of  the  Ma- 
donna is  of  singular  beauty. 

The  ch.  of  8an  Domenico,  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  town,  near  the  Porta 
S.  Clemente,  formerly  contained  nume- 
rous frescoes  by  SpinellOf  the  greater 
number  of  which  were  whitewashed 
over :  some  fine  figures  have  been  re- 
cently discovered;  amongst  them  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  partly  destroyed  by 
having  had  architectural  decorations 
painted  over  them. 

The  ch.  of  8.  Bartolommeo  has  a  re- 
markable fresco  by  Jacopo  da  Casentino, 
master  of  Spinello ;  some  others,  by  the 
same  master,  have  been  whitewashed. 

8an  Bernardo, — In  the  sacristy  is  a 
fresco  by  8pmello,  called  **  la  Madonna 
della  Latte  ;*'  and  in  a  small  ch.  in  the 
Via  deWft  "Det^XvW.^,  \^  xJaa  '^'tajiQuna 
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della  Rosa,  bUo  by  Spintllo  AreHno;  if 
was  furmerly  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Stefano  ; 
\t  if,  held  in  much  veOLTiLtiun.  aad  vtii 
be  shown  by  ihp  cuElode  afWr  sundry 
preliminary  lightings  of  candles  ;  it  is  a 
fine  gpecimuD  of  the  master. 

A  fresco  of  the  Almighty  supporf- 
ing  Christ  on  the  Cross,  by  Spiuello 
Aretino,  remains  iti  good  preservation 
on  the  wall  of  the  Convent  dtlla  Croce ; 
on  the  great  altar  of  the  cliutch  an 
admirable  picture  of  the  Maduima  and 
Saints,  byiuca  Siyarclli.  lu  tliu  ch. 
of  S,  Agostiao  there  is  a  good  PresCD- 
talion  to  th«  Temple,  of  the  school  of 
Perugino.  Among  the  many  fine  pro- 
may  be  mentinned  the  Erst  allar  ou  the 
l.in  S.  Maria  in  Grttda. 

The  Palazzo  PMlico,  or  Magialrala 
Civico,  near  the  Cathedral,  built  in 
1 332,  was  originally  Gothic,  but  has  been 
modernised  without  the  least  regard  to 
its  ancient  style  of  architecture,  h 
contains  a  small  collectioa  of  paintings 
by  native  artists ;  on  the  front  is  a 
curious  series  of  armorial  bearings  of 
the  successive  Podcst&s.  amounting  to 
many  hundreds,  and  including  some 
historical  names. 

The  Cimfralennla  di  Santa  Maria 
della  Misericordia,  built  in  the  Uili 
century,  has  a  very  fine  Gothic  from 
and  porch  of  e?iceediDg  richt^ees,  BankiHl 
.  by  2  lancet  windows;  it  was  founded 
oriaioally  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
anQ  as  a  provision  for  widows  and 
oi-phaus;  with  these  objec!s  are  now 
combined  a  museum  of  antiquities  and 
natural  history,  and  a  library  con- 
taining upwards  of  10,000  volumes. 
Over  the  entrance  is  a  fresco,  by 
Spinello,  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  St. 
John. 

The  MiisBo  Pabblico,  called  also  I'Ac- 
cademia  del  Petrarca,  near  the  Badia, 
contains  a  good  collection  of  ancicut 
rases,  bronzes,  and  cinerary  urns,  and 
a  fine  collection  of  Majolica,  recently 
well  arranged.  The  vases  are  chiefly 
of  the  red  ware  of  the  city,  and  have 
been  described  in  Dr.  Fabroni'a  work  on 
the  Arezzo  vases ;  there  are  also  eiara- 
plea  of  the  pottery  of  other  ElruacaTi 
lown^.  The  large  Etruscan  vase  wiili 
red  figures,  found  near  Arezzo  iu  tlie 


middle  of  the  last  century,  represent- 
ing the  Combat  of  the  Amaiong,  Her- 
cules slaying  a  warrior,  a  dance  of 
Bacchanals,  and  some  interesting  vases 
of  red  stamped  ware,  for  the  manufac- 
tare  of  which  Arezzo  in  Pliny's  day  was 
celebrated,  formerly  constituting  the 
Museo  Bacci,  have  been  recently  re- 
moved here. 

The  walls  of  Arezzo  were  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan  ;  they  are  not 
older  than  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  ^e  present 
town  occupies  not  the  place  of  the  Etrus- 
can city,  but  that  of  the  Roman  colony 
founded  after  the  site  on  tiie  hill  above 
had  been  abandoned.  On  the  bill  called 
Foggio  di  San  Comelio,  3  m.  S.E.  of 
the  town,  several  fragments  of  Etruscan 
masonry  were  discovered  about  18  years 
ago,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  city  walls.  MIcali  has  pub- 
lished B  plan  of  ihem.  Modem  anti- 
quaries regard  them  as  marking  the  situ 
of  the  Etruscan  Arretium. 

Little  now  remains  of  the  Roman 
ruins  of  Arezzo  j  the  massive  walls  ia 
the  gardens  of  the  Passionist  monas- 
tery, near  the  Porta  S.  Spirito,  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  an  amphitheatre, 
and  those  between  the  Fortress  and  tile 
Porta  Colcitrone  to  Therma;. 

Like  Venice  and  Bologna,  Arezzo 
has  its  dwellings  associated  with  the 
memories  of  illastriouB  names.  They 
are  generally  marked  by  marble  tablets, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  those 
who  were  bom  within  ;  they  are 
so  numerous  that  scarcely  a  street  it 
without  its  record.  This  custom  hag 
been  unjustly  ridiculed  by  some  recent 
writers;  few  persons  derive  so  much 
instruction  from  these  memorials  as 
travellers,  and  their  more  frequent 
adoption  in  England  would  associate 
many  an  interesting  house  with  the 
greatest  names  in  our  history.  The 
most  remarkable  house  in  Arezzo  is 
that  in  the  Sobborgo  del'  Orto,  close 
to  the  cathedral,  in  which  Petrarch  was 
bom  on  Monday,  July  20,  1304.  A 
long  inscription,  put  up  in  1810,  records 
the  t^t  I  the  room  shown  as  the  scene 
of  his  birth  has  retained  no  trace  of 
antiquity.  Close  to  it  is  the  veil  ni 
whica  BocUfiuQ  ^b^^ai»!&.'&<&  <ss 
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scene  of  Tofano  and  Monna  Ghita  his 
wife.  In  the  Strada  San  Vito  is  the 
house  of  Vasari,  still  preserved  nearly 
in  its  original  state,  and  containing 
some  works  by  that  celebrated  artist 
and  biographer. 

Among  tiie  other  eminent  natives  of 
Arezzo  may  be  noticed  Lionardo  Are- 
tino,  the  Florentine  historian ;  Pietro 
Aretino,  the  satirist ;  Fra  Guittone,  the 
inventor  of  musical  notation;  Guit- 
tone, the  poet,  mentioned  by  Dante  in 
the  Pnrgatorio;  and  Margaritone,  the 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  of  the 
13th  century.  In  modem  times  Arezzo 
has  produced  2  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  Italy — Count  Fossombroni,  for 
many  years  prime  minister  of  Tuscany, 
during  whose  administration  the  country 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  tran- 
quillity unknown  elsewhere  in  Italy ; 
and  Benvenuti,  the  painter,  celebrated, 
amongst  his  other  works,  for  his  frescoes 
in  the  Medicean  chapel  at  San  Lorenzo. 

The  red  sparkling  wine  of  Arezzo 
formerly  enjoyed  great  celebrity ;  Redi 
thus  noticed  its  fine  qualities : — 

"  0  di  quel  che  vermigliuzzo, 
Brillantuzzo, 
Fa  superbo  l'  Aretino." 

There  is  a  handsome  Promenade, 
called  the  Passeggio  del  PratOy  extend- 
ing from  the  Cathedral  to  the  Fortress, 
with  a  statue  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Ferdinand  III. 

A  good  road  (Rtes.  91  and  92)  leads 
from  Arezzo  to  Urbino,  by  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro  and  Citta  di  Castello;  to 
Siena  by  Asinalunga  (Rte.  85) ;  and  to 
Chiusi  by  Fojano  and  Torrita. 

Diligences  leave  Arezzo  for  Siena 
by  coach  as  fiEtr  as  the  rly.  station  at 
Asinalunga  every  morning ;  for  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro  and  Citta  di  Castello, 
and  for  Florence,  in  correspondence 
with  all  the  trains  from  Monte  varchi. 


[Excursion  through  the  Val  di 
Chiana  to  Chiusi. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  majr 
de   made    from    Arezzo    to    Chiusi, 
through   the  Fal    di  Chiana,  one  of 


the  richest  agricultural  districts  not 
only  of  Italy,  but  perhaps  of  Europe. 
As  there  are  no  post-horses,  the  journey 
must  be  made  by  vetturino,  or  the  tra- 
veller will  easily  find  a  gig-conveyance 
at  Arezzo  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
journey. 

Leaving  Arezzo,  the  road  is  the 
same  as  that  to  Siena  as  far  as  the 
Chiana,  passing  for  2  miles  across 
the  Piano  di  Arezzo,  thence  over  the 
hills  of  L'  Olmo  to  Pieve  al  Intoppo, 
1  m.  Crossing  the  river,  the  road  turns 
to  the  S.,  and  after  running  through 
the  plain  for  12  m.  parallel  to  the 
Chiana,  by  the  village  of  Montagnano, 
reaches  Fojano  by  a  steep  ascent, 
where,  to  a  carriage,  oxen  are  often 
required. 

F(^aiM,  on  the  site  of  the  station  of  ad 
GroBcos  on  the  Via  Cassia,  is  situated  ou 
the  hill,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
valley  beneath  and  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  Cortona,  of  the  lake  of  Thrasi- 
mene,  &c.  The  cathedral  is  very  neat, 
and  has  a  good  altarpiece  in  della 
Robbia  ware.  The  position  of  Fojano, 
at  a  considerable  elevation  (1080  feet 
above  the  sea\  places  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  malaria  which,  at  certain 
seasons,  renders  the  subjacent  plain  un- 
healthy. The  Inns  at  Fojano  are  indif- 
ferent :  the  best  is  on  the  1.  hand  on 
entering  the  town. 

The  most  direct  road  to  Chiusi,  on 
leaving  Fojano,  will  be  by  Bettole  and 
Torrita.  Descending  rapidly,  it  crosses 
the  Esse  torrent  about  3  m.  distant, 
to  ascend  to  Bettole,  a  village  on  a 
height,  also  out  of  the  reach  of  mal- 
aria. Here  the  tourist  may  visit  one  of 
the  great  farms  or  fattorie  belonging  to 
the  Order  of  San  Stefano,  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  reclaimed  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  Chiana  belongs.  To  each 
fattoria  are  attached  several  smaller 
farms  (Podere).  Descending  from  Bet- 
tole, we  cross  the  Foenna,  one  of  the 
largest  tributaries  of  the  Chiana,  8  m. 
beyond  which  is  Torrita.  From  Tor- 
rita to  Chiusi  a  hilly  road,  passing 
at  the  base  of  the  high  hill  on  which 
Montepulciano  stands,  brings  us  to  the 
margin  of  the  lakes  of  Montepulciano 
.  and  Chiusi ;  it  is  the  same  as  that  from 
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The  Tuscan  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Chiana,  extending  from  the  lake  of 
Chiusi  to  the  Chiusa  de'  Monaci,  near 
which  it  empties  itself  into  the  Arno,  re- 
mained a  pestilential  marsh  until  towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  a 
mode  of  drainage  was  adopted  peculiar 
to  Italian  hydraulic  engineering, — that 
of  Colmates,  which  is  effected  by  carry- 
ing the  torrents  charged  with  alluvial 
matter  into  the  marshy  portions,  allow- 
ing them  to  deposit  the  mud  thus 
brought  down,  by  which  the  subjacent 
soil  IS  raised,  and  such  a  fall  for  all 
stagnant  waters  procured  as  to  permit 
of  the  ordinary  methods  of  drainage. 
By  this  means  the  valley  of  the  Chiana, 
by  which  Dante  illustrates  the  pes- 
tilent fevers  of  the  tenth  holgia  of  the 
Inferno — 

*'  Qual  dolor  fora,  se  degli  Spedali 
Di  Val  di  Caiiana,  tra'  Luglio  e'  ISettembre"— 

Inf.t  xxix. 

is  now  reduced  to  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Tuscany,  rich  in  corn,  vines, 
and  mulberry  plantations,  peopled  by  a 
healthy  peasantry,  and  studded  with 
numerous  villages.  These  operations, 
begun  under  the  direction  of  the  cele- 
brated mathematicians  of  the  school  of 
Galileo — Torricelli  and  Viviani — have 
been  completed  under  that  of  the  late 
patriotic  prime  minister  of  Tuscany, 
Count  Possombroni,  one  of  the  last  of 
that  celebrated  school  of  Italian  ma- 
thematicians and  engineers  which  has 
nearly  ended  with  himself. 

The  agriculturist  will  do  well  to 
visit  some  of  the  large  farm-establish- 
ments or  fattorie,  especially  those  of 
Crete,  Fojano,  Bettole,  Dolciano,  &c. ; 
in  which  the  mode  of  preserving  grain 
in  underground  chambers  or  Silos  is 
worth  his  notice. 

To  the  scientific  traveller  the  valley 
of  the  Chiana  presents  a  phenomenon 
in  physical  geography  almost  unique 
- — the  change  in  the  course,  and  in  an 
opposite  direction,  which  the  waters 
of  the  Clanis  have  taken  within  the  his- 
toric period.  In  the  first  centuries  of 
our  era  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the 
Clanis,  with  a  portion  of  those  of  the 
Upper  Arno,  ran  into  the  Tiber,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  former  did 
so   even  in   the  middle  ages ;  but  in 

e^^,  /if.— 1864, 


consequence  of  the  elevation  of  the 
valley  by  natural  means  and  by  the  hy- 
draulic operations  above  alluded  to,  the 
whole  of  the  waters  of  the  Chiana,  as  far 
as  Chiusi,  now  empty  themselves  into 
the  Arno.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that 
this  change  in  the  course  of  the  Clanis 
was  contemplated  by  Tiberius,  but  the 
project  was  abandoned  in  consequence  . 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Florentines, 
who  represented  that  their  lands  would 
be  flooded  and  destroyed  if  the  course 
of  the  river  were  so  diverted. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of 
the  means  adopted  to  drain  the  valley, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Count  Fos- 
sombroni's  celebrated  work,  *Memorie 
Fisico-Storiche  sopra  lo  Val  di  Chiana.* 

The  Via  Cassia  ran  along  the  W. 
side  of  the  Val  di  Chiana ;  Fojano,  as 
already  stated,  was  one  of  the  principal 
stations  upon  it.] 

Abezzo  to  Perugia. 

The  rly.  to  be  opened  at  the  end  of 
1 864  will  follow  very  nearly  the  present 
line  of  carriage-road,  as  far  as  Foligno. 

Leaving  Arezzo,  the  line  proceeds 
along  the  Val  di  Chiana,  skirting  the 
base  of  the  hills  which  bound  it  on 
theE. 

5  kil.  from  Arezzo  is  /'  OlmOy  a 
village  so  called  from  a  gigantic  elm, 
to  Mrhich  tradition  had  given  an  age 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Hannibal.  It 
was  so  large  that  10  men  could  hardly 
encircle  it  with  their  arms.  3  m. 
beyond  this  is 

12  kil.  Bigytino  Stat,  at  the  base  of 
Monte  Lignano,  one  of  the  high  peaks 
(2748  Eng.  ft.)  of  the  chain  that  ex- 
tends from  Arezzo  to  Cortona. 

6  kil.  Castiglione-Fiorentino  Stat. 
The  town  is  upon  the  declivity  of 
the  hills  on  the  1.  The  Leone 
Bianco  is  a  very  fair  village  inn,  with 
a  civil  landlord.  Castiglione  is  not 
without  its  pictures.  In  the  Colic- 
giata,  which  has  been  recently  re- 
stored and  partly  rebuilt,  is  an  inte- 
resting altarpiece  of  the  early  Sienese 
school,  representing  a  Virgin  and  Child 
enthroned,  surrounded  by  angels^  witK 

\tVie  pTedeW*.-,  «.NVc^TjL  ^\AOi\^-^^> 
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S9.  Ptier,  Paul,  Julian,  »nd  Micliael, 
by  Bariolommeo  delta  (iaita,  in  Yerj  bad 
conditioOi  removed  from  Sia.  Maria 
rlella  Pieve;  a,  beautiful  altarpiece 
1] y  Laca  (?)  delta  BobUa ;  and  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Sacrtmi^'t,  an  earlj  fresco 
bf  L^ua  SijjnorelH,  the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross— an  intereatiBg  work.  In  S. 
Fnmceaco  is  a  painting  by  Vasari,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin,  St.  Anne,  Sl  Francis, 
and  St  Sil-resterj  and  id  the  passage 
leadiog  to  the  sacrist;,  a  Cruclflic 
by  Margaritone.  The  view  from  the 
.errace,  below  the  old  town,  is  magnili- 
cent.  It  commands  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Chiana  io  all  its  length,  scattered 
over  with  villages,  while  in  the  fore- 
ground is  one  of  the  richest  districts 
of  Italy,  ftboundine  in  vineyards  and 
every  kind  of  aerioultural  prodnce.  8  m. 
beyond  CastlgUoue  the  rly.  passes  be- 
low the  village  of  Moaiecchio,  a  strong- 
hold ertctcd  in  former  days  lo  defend 
Ibe  road;  and  afterwards  winding  round 
the  hill  of  Cortona,we  reach  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  its  spurs 

6  ki!.  CoHona  or  Oimuadu  Stat., 
a  post-station  irith  an  Jnti  at  the 
junction  of  the  former  post-road  with 
others  leading  to  towns  in  different 
parts  of  the  valley ;  one  to  Fojano 
J9  m.),  Lacignano,  Asinalunga,  &c. ; 
another  to  Chiusi  (22  m.)  and  Moule- 
pnlcinno ;  and  a  third  (1  m.)  up  the 
hill,  lo  Cortana. 

^t  EXCTTRSITOH  TO  OoiLTO!<A. 

There  ia  a  very  feir  Inn  at  Corlona, 
the  Loeanda  di  Europa,  formerly  the 
Locanda  Dragoni ;  but  perhaps  Ca- 
mascia  had  better  be  made  the  tourist's 
quarters,  and  Cortona  visited  from 
it.  Close  to  Camuscia,  on  the  road  to 
Monlepulciano,  is  the  tomb  discovered 
in  1842  by  Signer  Sergardi,  from 
whom  it  derives  the  name  of  the 
"  Grotto  Sergardi."  It  ia  a  huge  tumu- 
]ua,  called  ^'  11  Melone,"  within  which 
were  found  2  parallel  sepulchres  of 
double  chambers.  The  tombs  hod  been 
riSed  of  their  contents;  but  a  smaller 
chamlKr  was  discovered  alxive  tbem, 
which  contaiaed  several  iron  and  bronze 
articles,  and  some  votes  containing  , 
iiumanashes.    Tie  eijam hers  are  almost 


Lnacces»bie  from  damp;  but  all  i 
objects  diEcovered  may  be  seen  in  tl 
neighbouring  villa  of  Signor  Sergardi 

CoRTONl,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
the  1^  citie9  of  the  Etmscaa  leagn 
dating  its  origin  from  the  Pela9gi, 
not  from  a  still  earlier  race,  occopiec 
commanding  position  on  thi 
mil  of  a  mountain.  As  the  Coi 
of  Virgil,  it  will  at  once  be  recogiu 
by  the  classical  tourist  as  the  sceue 
the  murder  of  lasius  by  Dardanns,  i 
of  the  subsequent  flight  of  the   lat 

'  Hioc  mum  CoryUil  Tjrriieiii  ^  Kde  prafed 
AdcjpE  ^  et  DOmtnim  divoram  ti  I^Tibns  Hc)dl| 

This  mytholo^cal  antiquity  carria 
16  back  lo  an  age  anterior  '"  "' — ' — 
of  Troy.  It  was  founded,  acsor^DE  U 
Dionysius  of  Haticarnassus,  by  the  Uni' 
bri,  from  whom  it  was  captured  by  0 
Pelasgi,  who  advanced  into  Centn 
Italy  from  their  first  settlement  at  tb< 
mouth  of  the  Po,  and  then  seized  and 
fortified  Curtooa. 

Thu  present  town,  on  the  dedW 
vily  of  a  mountain  spur,  2173  ft; 
above  the  sea  (Pop, 
R370),  lies  within  its  ancient  circiutj 
the  modern  gates  seem  to  be  thtt 
tame  as  the  ancient ;  and  the  waQ/ 
formed  of  enormous  reclaognlar  blodiv 
of  sandstoue,  laid  together  in  horizont^ 
ooiirses  without  cement,  is  preservol' 
for  about  2  m,  nearly  two-thirds  of  it 
original  extent.  Here  and  Uiere  i 
ia  interrupted  by  Itoman  works  i 
modern  repiurs,  but  its  magniGco  .^^ 
masonry  is  generally  well  preserved 
beneatli  the  modern  fortificatioDS.  NeHi 
the  fortress,  lieyond  the  modem  irdl) 
fragment  \iO  feet  in  length,  o 


t& 


3  feet 


is  ZS  feet  biRk' 

in  audition  to  ttie  walls  there  s  ~ 
several  other  objects  of  Etmsean  ut 
quity  lo  engage  attention.  Within  tbo 
town  is  a  vault  under  the  Palam 
Cecohetti,  lined  with  regular  i 
imcntei  T(i»£oaT^,a.\miit.  13  feet  «<_ 
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On  the  ascent  to  Sla.  Margherila  are 
some  remains  of  RMnan  baths,  miscalled 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus.  Outside  the 
town,  about  J  m.  from  the  Porta  di  S. 
AgDItino,  is  an  Etruscan  tomb  abonl  7 
feet  square,  called  the  "  Grotto  of  Py- 
thagoras." It  was  entered  by  folding 
doors  of  stone,  the  sockets  tbr  whicb 
are  still  visible,  though  the  doois  have 
be«n  removed.  The  vails  are  of  enor- 
ectangtilar  blocks,  finished  and 


wedge-like  stones,  of  great  length, 
ing  on  semicircular  walls,  and  suggest- 
ing the  idea  that  tlic  architect  must 
haTc  understood  the  principle   of  the 

In  the  Mvseum  of  the  Academj  there 
is  a  small  collection  of  antiquities, 
among  which  coins  and  bronzes  pre- 
dominate. A  small  bronze  figure  of 
Jupiter  Tonans  is  the  best  figure  in 
the  collection ;  but  the  gem  of  the 
museum  is  the  Brarure  Lamp,  of  which 
Mioali  gays  that  no  Other  Etruscan 
work  in  bronze,  except  the  larger  sta- 
tues, can  iiTBl  it  in  mastery  of  art.  It 
was  discovered  in  a  ditch  at  La  Pratta 
in  1840,  It  is  a  circular  bowl,  nearly 
aft.  indiaraeter,hann^l6lamparonnd 
the  rim,  alternating  with  heads  of  Bac- 
chus, and  ft  Gorgon's  fece  of  inexpressi- 
ble fierceness  at  the  bottom.  There  is  a 
fine  bead  of  a  Muse  (Polymnia)  panted 
in  a  kind  of  encaustic,  and  on  slate,  of 


ancient  remains ;  if  Greek,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  it  is  the  only  work  of 
this  kind  in  existence.  There  are  few 
vases  in  terra-cotta  of  any  interest  in 
the  Museum.  There  are  9  other  cot- 
lections  at  Corlona,  the  Museo  Corazzi 
and  the  Museo  Veouti. 

The  Accademia  EIrusca  was  founded, 
in  IT2G,  by  the  eminent  antiquary 
Vennti;  it  is  at  preseDt  in  the  Palano 
Prelorio,  where  are  also  the  library 
and  museum.  The  Academy  has  pub- 
lished 10  volumes  of  memoirs;  its 
preaident  is  honoured  with  the  title 
of  "  Lacnmo,"  the  ancient  name  of  the 
ohieftof  Etruria.  The  Library,  called 
the  Biblioleca  Poobueci,  has  a  b«au^ 


ful  MS.  of  Dante,  and  another  entitled 
'  ie  jWuIti  Goritaae'  in  12  folio  volumes, 
a  collection  of  conversations  on  archceo- 
logical  subjects. 

The  Cathedral,  sud  to  be  as  old  as 
the  ll)rbc«n^.,  was  restored  in  the  18th 
by  Galilei,  the  Florentine  architect.  It 
)isd  several  fine  paintings, amoogwbich 
area  Uepositionfrom  the  Cross,  by  £aca 
h'iiiannilli,  who  was  a  nadve  of  Cortona ; 
Ills  maimer  may  here  be  traced,  from  its 
early  style  in  the  Deposition,  to  hie 
more  advanced  in  the  Last  Supper,  in 
the  chiirch  of  Gesu.  The  Annuncia- 
tion is  by  Pietm  da  CoHoaa.  The  an- 
gularly beautiful  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper,  by  Zvca  Signorelli,  DOW  here, 
was  formerly  in  the  cb.  of  Gesti ;  it  re- 
presentii  the  Saviour  distributing  bread 
lo  ihe  kneeling  Apostles.  The  most 
remarkable  sepulchral  monument  pre- 
stneil  here  Is  a  great  Sarcophagus, 
which  the  local  antii^uaries,  eager  to 
Ideutify  everything  with  Hannibal's  in- 
73.41011,'  have  honoured  by  callingit  the 
tomb  of  the  consul  Flaminius.  The 
good  bas-relief  on  it,  representing  the 
combBI  of  the  Centaurs  and  LapilhEe, 
is  clearly  referable  to  a  later  period 
of  Roman  art,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  authority  f6r  the  tradition  which 
ref;anls  the  sarcophagus  as  that  of  the 
unfortunate  consul.  Another  tomb  is 
[hat  of  Glambattista  Tommaai,  Grand- 
Msstcrof theKnightsofMaltainlSOS.  ' 

The  Ci.  of  Gesil  contains  a  Concep- 
tion and  a  Nativity,  by  Luca  Signortlli; 
a  very  beautiful  Annunciation,  as  wdl 
ai!  Ml)  gradini  admirably  preserved,  on 
which  are  represented  events  In  the 
lives  of  the  Virgin  and  of  S.  Dome- 
nico ;  these  3  works  of  fivi  Angelico 
HLTi^  foi-meriy  in  the  ch.  of  St.  Dome- 
ulco.  The  unfinished  Madonna  throned, 
with  Si.  Ubaldo  and  St.  Eoooo,  is  by 

The  Ch.  and  Conrenl  of  Santa  Mar- 
fl/ici-itii  occupy  the  summit  of  the  hill  of 
Conona ;  they  are  surrounded  by  plan- 
tuiious  of  cypresses,  and  the  view  from 
thtm  is  one  of  the  finest  that  can 
be  imagined.  Its  fine  pointed  archi- 
tecture, ot  ■w\nt\iVtt.'4ttM«t  **»>.^ 
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Giovanni  di  Pisa,  whose  names  are  in- 
scribed on  the  bell- tower.  The  Tomb 
of  Sta.  Margherita  in  the  Sacristy,  by 
Nicolo  di  Pisa,  is  a  remarkable  work  of 
the  13th  century;  its  silver  front  was 
presented,  together  with  the  crown  of 
gold,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  noble  by  his 
native  city ;  and  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  himself.  Among  the 
paintings  are  a  Dead  Christ,  by  Liu)a 
Signorelli;  a  St.  Catherine,  by  Ba- 
roccio ;  a  Conception,  with  St.  Mar- 
garet, St.  Francis,  St.  Dominick,  and  St. 
Louis,  by  the  elder  Vanni;  the  Virgin, 
with  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary,  and  St.  Biagio,  by 
Jacopo  da  Empoli. 

The  Gothic  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco,  of 
the  13th  century,  has  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Cigoli,  the  Miracle  of  St.  An- 
tony's Mule  which  converted  a  heretic, 
and  an  Annunciation  by  P.  da  Cortona. 

The  Ch,  of  8,  Domenico,  erected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century, 
contains  in  one  of  the  chapels  next 
the  high  altar  a  charming  work  by 
Fra  Angelico,  representing  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  4  saints  and  angels ;  a 
somewhat  similar  picture  in  the  sacristy 
appears  to  be  by  one  of  his  pupils. 
In  the  choir  is  a  fine  Gothic  altar 
painted  in  compartments,  by  Lorenzo 
di  Nicolo,  with  the  date  1440,  and  an 
inscription  stating  that  it  was  presented 
by  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  to 
the  monks  of  this  convent,  on  condition 
that  they  would  pray  for  their  souls. 
The  Assumption  with  St.  Hyacinth  is 
by  Pabna  Giovane, 

The  Ch,  of  S,  Agostino  contains  one 
of  the  best  works  of  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
the  Virgin,  with  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  James,  St.  Stephen,  and  St.  Francis ; 
and  a  painting  by  Jacopo  da  Empoli, 
representing  tiie  Virgin,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  S.  Antonio  Abate. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Compcu/nia  di  San 
Nicolo  contains  a  fresco  by  Luca  Si- 
gnorelli, lately  discovered ;  and  a  fine 
altarpiece  by  the  same  master,  painted 
on  both  sides,  and  well  restored  (1855). 

About  4  m.  N.  of  Cortona,  reached 

If^  a  moantaJD-path,  is  the  Hermitage 

or  I^rerno  di  S,  Ugidio,  at  the  base  of 


the  peak  of  the  same  name,  the  highest 
point  of  the  offshoot  of  the  Apennines 
that  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Tiber 
and  the  Chiana  (3426  Eng.  ft.  from  the 
Alto  di  S.  Egidio),  Here  is  one  of 
the  finest  panoramic  views  in  Central 
Italy. 

A  road  of  3  m.  from  Cortona, 
through  Contesse,  leads  into  the  high 
road  a  few  miles  north  of  Ossaja,  and 
from  there  to  the  rly.  stat.  of  Bor- 
ghetto,  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning to  Camuscia. 


Leaving  Camuscia,  the  rly.  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  old  post-road, 
leaving  the  village  of  Ossaja,  the 
former  Tuscan  frontier  town,  about 
1  m.  on  1.,  approaching  gradually  the 
lake,  which  it  reaches  at 

9  kil.  Borghetto  Stat.,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  water's  edge.  Half- 
way between  Camuscia  and  here  a 
good  road  branches  off  on  rt.  at  Kedola 
to  Castiglione  del  Lago  and  Panicale. 
From  Borghetto  the  rly.  runs  close  to 
the  lake,  leaving  upon  the  rising 
ground  on  the  1.  Monte  Gualandro, 
once  the  Papal  frontier  stat.,  and 
Case  del  Piano,  crossing  the  Val  Ro- 
mana  before  reaching,  on  emerging 
from  a  short  tunnel, 

9  kil.  Passigr*ano  Stat.  Passignano 
is  a  dirty  village,  built  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  rocky  promontory.  Inn 
worse  than  indifferent.  From  here 
the  rly.  and  carriage-roads  run  close 
to  each  other,  through  lovely  scenery^ 
following  the  shores  of  the  lake  for 
4  .m  to  the  village  of  Torricella,  near 
the  water's  edge. 

On  leaving  Camuscia,  the  Lake  o^ 
Thrasimene  will  naturally  recall  to 
the  traveller  the  memorable  battle 
fought  upon  its  banks,  upon  the  very 
ground,  indeed,  which  he  must  pass 
between  that  station  and  Passignano. 
The  details  of  that  disastrous  action, 
"one  of  the  few  defeats,"  says  Livy, 
"  of  the  Roman  people,"  are  fullv  given 
by  thaX  loisVoYiaiv.  aud  by  Polybius ; 
\  but  ibft  \o<sa\  feaXwtfeft  ol  ^«i  ^jwmvNjtu  ., 
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as  they  may  still  be  traced,  are  no- 
where more  accurately  described  than 
in  the  following  note  of  Sir  John  Hob- 
house  to  the  4th  canto  of  *  Childe 
Harold:'— 

"  The  site  of  the  battle  of  Thrasi- 
mene  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  tra- 
veller from  the  village  under  Cortona 
to  Case  del  Piano,  the  next  stage  on 
the  way  to  Rome,  has  for  the  first  2  or 
3  m.  around  him,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  rt.,  that  flat  land  which  Hanni- 
bal laid  waste  in  order  to  induce  the 
Consul  Flaminius  to  move  from  Arezzo. 
On  his  left,  and  in  front  of  him,  is  a 
ridge  of  hills  bending  down  towards 
the  lake  of  Thrasimene,  called  by  Livy 
*  montes  Cortonenses,*  and  now  named 
the  Gualandro.  These  hills  he  ap- 
proaches at  Ossaja,  a  village  which  the 
itineraries  pretend  to  have  been  so 
denominated  from  the  bones  found 
there :  but  there  have  been  no  bones 
found  there,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  From 
Ossaja  the  road  begins  to  rise  a  little, 
but  does  not  pass  into  the  roots  of  the 
mountains  until  the  67th  milestone 
from  Florence.  The  ascent  thence  is 
not  steep,  but  continues  for  20  minutes. 
The  lake  is  soon  seen  below  on  the  rt, 
with  Borghetto,  a  round  tower,  close 
upon  the  water ;  and  the  undulating 
hills  partially  covered  with  wood, 
amongst  which  the  road  winds,  sink  by 
degrees  into  the  marshes  near  to  this 
tower.  Lower  than  the  road,  down  to 
the  rt.,  amidst  these  woody  hillocks, 
Hannibal  placed  his  horse,  in  the  jaws 
of,  or  rather  above,  the  pass,  which  was 
between  the  lake  and  the  present  road, 
and  most  probably  close  to  Borghetto, 
just  under  the  lowest  of  the  *  tumuli.* 
On  a  summit  to  the  1.,  above  the 
road,  is  an  old  circular  ruin,  which  th** 
peasants  call  *  the  tower  of  Hannibal 
the  Carthaginian/  Arrived  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  road,  the  traveller 
has  a  partial  view  of  the  fatal  plain, 
which  opens  fully  upon  him  as  he  de- 
scends the  Gualandro.  He  soon  finds 
himself  in  a  vale  enclosed  to  the  1., 
and  in  front,  and  behind  him,  by  the 
Gualandro  hills,  bending  round  in  a 
segment  larger  than  a  semicircle,  and 
running  down  at  each  end  to  the  lake, 


which  obliques  to  the  rt.  and  forms 
the  chord  of  this  mountain  arc.  I'he 
position  cannot  be  guessed  at  from  the 
plains  of  Cortona,  nor  appears  to  be  so 
completely  enclosed  unless  to  one  who 
is  fairly  within  the  hills.  It  then, 
indeed,  appears  *  a  place  made  as  it 
were  on  purpose  for  a  snare,'  locus  in- 
sidiis  nat'us,  Borghetto  is  then  found  to 
stand  in  a  narrow  marshy  path  close  to 
the  hill  and  to  the  lake,  whilst  there  is 
no  other  outlet  at  the  opposite  turn  of 
the  mountains  than  through  the  little 
town  of  Passignano,  which  is  pushed 
into  the  water  by  the  foot  of  a  high 
rocky  acclivity.  There  is  a  woody 
eminence  branching  down  from  the 
mountains  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
plain  nearer  to  the  side  of  Passignano, 
and  on  this  stands  a  white  village  called 
Torre.  Polybius  seems  to  allude  to 
this  eminence  as  the  one  on  which 
Hannibal  encamped,  and  drew  out  his 
heavy-armed  Africans  and  Spaniards 
in  a  conspicuous  position.  From  this 
spot  he  despatched  his  Balearic  and 
light-armed  troops  round  through  the 
Gualandro  heights  to  the  rt.,  so  as  to 
arrive  unseen  and  form  an  ambush 
among  the  broken  acclivities  which 
the  road  now  passes,  and  to  be  ready  to 
act  upon  the  1.  flank  and  above  the 
enemy,  whilst  the  horse  shut  up  the 
pass  l)ehind.  Flaminius  came  to  the 
lake  near  Borghetto  at  sunset;  and, 
without  sending  any  spies  before  him, 
marched  through  the  pass  the  next 
morning  before  the  dav  had  quite 
broken,  so  that  he  perceived  nothing 
of  the  horse  and  light  troops  above  and 
about  him,  and  saw  only  the  heavy- 
armed  Carthaginians  in  front  on  the 
hill  of  Torre.  The  consul  began  to 
draw  out  his  army  in  the  flat,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  horse  in  ambush 
occupied  the  pass  behind  him  at  Bor- 
ghetto. Thus  the  Romans  were  com- 
pletely enclosed,  having  the  lake  on 
the  rt.,  the  main  army  on  the  hill  of 
Torre  in  front,  the  Gualandro  hills 
filled  with  the  light-armed  on  their 
1.  flank,  and  being  prevented  from 
receding  by  the  cavalry,  who,  the 
farther  they  advanced,  stopped  up  all 
.the  o\3L\\e\&  \xv  ^t  \^"M,  K  1'5»%xv4x«^% 
\  from  tVie  V3:Vj4  \xo-«  «^^^"«»^^  ^J^'^'^  ^^'^'^ 
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the  army  of  the  consul,  but  the  high 
lands  were  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  the 
different    corps    in    ambush    looked 
towards  the  hUl  of  Torre  for  the  order 
of  attack.    Hannibal  gave  the  signal, 
and  moved  down  from  his  post  on  the 
height.     At  the  same  moment  all  his 
troops  on  the  eminences  behind  and  in 
the  flank  of  Flaminius  rushed  forwards 
as  it  were  with  one  accord  into  the  plain. 
"There  are  2  little  rivulets  which 
run  trom  the  Gualandro  into  the  lake. 
The  traveller  crosses  the  first  of  these 
at  about  a  mile  after  he  comes  into  the 
plain,  and  this  divides  the  Tuscan  from 
the   Papal    territories.     The    second, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  is 
called   *the  bloody  rivulet;'  and  the 
peasants  point  out  an  open  spot  to  the 
1.  between  the  *  Sanguinetto '  and  the 
hills,  which,  they  say,  was  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  slaughter.     The  other 
part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  the 
thick- set  olive-trees  in  corn-grounds, 
and  is  nowhere  quite  level  except  near 
the  edge  of  the  lake.     It  is,   indeed, 
most  probable  that  the  battle  was  fought 
near  this  end  of  the  valley,  for  the  6000 
Romans,  who,  at  the  beginniug  of  the 
action,  broke  through  the  enemy,  es- 
caped to  the  summit  of  an  eminence 
which  must  have  been  in  this  quarter, 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  tra- 
verse the  whole  plain,  and  to  pierce 
through  the  main  army  of  Hannibal. 

**The  Romans  fought  desperately 
for  3  hours  (unheeding  an  earthquake 
which  occurred  at  the  time  and  over- 
threw many  cities,  and  even  mountains, 
in  various  parts  of  Italy) ;  but  the  death 
of  Flaminius  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  dispersion.  The  Carthaginian 
horse  then  burst  in  upon  the  fugitives ; 
and  the  lake,  the  marsh  about  Borghetto, 
but  chiefly  the  plain  of  the  Sanguinetto 
and  the  passes  of  the  Gualandro,  were 
strewed  with  dead.  Near  some  old 
walls  on  a  bleak  ridge  to  the  I.,  above 
the  rivulet,  many  human  bones  have 
been  repeatedly  found,  and  this  has 
confirmed  the  pretensions  and  the  name 
of  the  *  stream  of  blood.' "  In  the  plain, 
before  reaching  Passignano,  the  name 
of  La  ValJata  Romana,   between  the 

road  and  tbe  lake,  is  supposed  to  refer 

(o  that  fatal  convex. 


The  Lake  of  Thrasimene,  which  has 
scarcely  changed  its  ancient  name  in 
the    modem   one  of  Logo    Trasimeno, 
is  a  sheet  of  water  about  30   English 
m.    in    circumference,    and    in    some 
parts    as    much    as    8    English    m. 
across.    It    is   surrounded    by    gentle 
eminences  covered  with  oak  and  pine, 
and  cultivated    with  olive-plantations 
down  to  its  very  margin.    The    hills 
around  it  gradually  increase  in  eleva- 
tion as  they  recede  from  the  lake,  and 
rise  into  mountains  in  the  distance.     It 
has  3  islands,  the  Isola  Maggiore  and 
I.  Minore,  opposite  Passignauo,  and  the 
I.  Polvese  in  its  southern  portion.     On 
the  Isola  Maggiore  is  a  convent,  from 
which  the  view  over  the  lake  and  its 
shores  is  very  fine.    The  lake  abounds 
in  fish,  particularly  eels,  carp,  tench, 
and  pike ;  a  small  fish  called  the  lasca^  a 
fresh-water  herring  {Clupea),  and  the 
reginay  of  the  carp  genus.     Its  bed  has 
been  gradually  filling  up  by  the  alluvial 
matter  carried  into  it,  and  several  sug- 
gestions for  draining  it  have  been  made, 
which  might  be  efifected  without  much 
difficulty .  The  fishery  at  present  lets  for 
4000  scudi,  whilst,  if  drained,  it  would 
produce  annually,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Signor  Baldncci,   122,892 
scudi,  and  would  employ  at  least  1300 
persons  in  agricultural  pursuits.    The 
level  of  the  lake  (848  Eng.  ft.  above  the 
sea)  has  evidently  risen  within  historical 
periods.    Some  buildings,  now  13  feet 
below   its  present  level,   were    disco- 
vered recently  near  Passignano,  which 
appeared  to  have  belonged  to  a  pig- 
house,  as  they  contained  straw,  grass, 
seeds,  maize,  &c.     Sig.  Balducci  attri- 
butes this  to  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  which,  by  his  own  observa- 
tions, was  raised  9  inches  by  the  alluvial 
matter  carried  into  it  by  the  torrents 
from  1819  to  1841,  although  the  period 
was  not  very  rainy;  whilst  other  ob- 
servations   show    this   level    to   have 
increased    48    inches    in    a    century. 
The  older  maps  of  the  district  show 
that  the  lake  occupied  a  lesser  area 
than  it  does  at  present.     The  greatest 
depth  is  now  21  feet  between  Casti- 
glione  del   Lago  and  the  Isola  Mag- 
1  g\OTe,  -s^Yvete^is  ^"1  '^ftwre.  Al^o  a  sounding 
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gave  B  depth  of  33  to  39  feet.  Tbe 
KmissDrio,  wbich  opens  out  of  the  S.E. 
bay,  is  said  to  have  bten  excaTBl<Hl 
by  the  BaglionU,  lords  of  Perugia  in 
the  15th  oenlurj,  to  drain  the  super- 
fioous  water  of  the  lake  into  the  Ciiia, 
one  of  the  upper  afflueuts  of  the  Tiber. 
Signor  Balducci  believes  tiiat  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  (he  JiagUonls,  for, 
if  it  had  not,  the  shorts  of  tbe  lake 
must  have  been  underwater^  wheitas 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at 
a  remote  period  the  plain  exieudinfr; 
rouud  the  lake  was  more  esten- 
sive  than  at  present.  This  fact  wonld 
confirm  the  ancient  accounts  of  the 
battle,  and  the  stand  made  by  Flaminius 
near  the  modern  village  of  Paseignanu 
after  his  first  defeat  near  IJorgbeito. 

The  Lake  of  Thrasimene  and  its  iiis- 
torical  associations  give  an  inleiesi  to 
this  road  which  is  not  felt  in  any  otliti 
approach  to  Kome  from  the  north. 

By  Tbnulmene'i  like.  In  tbi>  >lrlUi'« 

For  (here  tbe  CarthiglnlHD'i  unrlilit  will's 
Come  1»ck  belore me,  u bis  skill  I^F^nit^s 


Reek  tbrouEh  t 
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On  leaving  Torricella  the  rly.  tra- 

length.  cutting    through    the    Monte 
CologDOlo,  to  gain  the  itpprr  vallev  of 
the  Cina,  ou  emerging  from  whipli'is 
9  kil.  Mugione  Slat.    The  village  of 


Magione  is  on  the  1..  upon  an  eminence 
400  ft.  above  Ihc  lake.  It  has  a  pic- 
turesque, tall,  medisval  tower  of  im- 
posing aspect,  which  recalls  the  times 
of  the  contests  of  Fortebraccio  and 
Sforza,  when  it  must  have  been  a 
place  of  some  strength.  The  old  post- 
road  rans  about  2  m.  further  N.,  tbe 
rly.  foUoving  (he  torrent  as  far  as 

Monte  Melino,  near  which  there  is  a 
large  villa  belonging  to  the  Connesta- 
bile  family  of  Perugia.  5  kil.  farther, 
at  S.  Nicolo,  the  rly.  and  post-road 
approach  each  other,  runoing  parallel 
to  Dear  Perugia.  In  this  portion  are 
several  tunnels,  that  ending  at  S, 
Manno,  celebrated  for  its  Etruscan 
tomb  (p.  383),  being  the  longest.  At 
S.  Marco  tbe  rly.  takes  a  curve  of 
nearly  3  m.  along  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Gema,  before  reaching  Fonteveg- 
gie,  where  is  the 

13  kil.  Perugia  Stat.,  distant  about 
I  m.  from  tbe  city,  which  is  reached 
by  a  continuous  ascent  to  the  Porte 
Nuova,  the  same  as  followed  by  the 
united  carriage-roads  fVom  Arezzo, 
Chiusi,  and  Todi.  Omnibuses  and  car- 
riages at  the  station. 


Julj,_1864.  (Gio' 
intelligent  laquais-de-place  here;  he  is 
also  a  dealer  in  antiquities  and  p^nt- 
ings).  TheGrandHfit«lderEep^rai)ce, 
formerly  H.  de  France,  kept  by  Ma- 
dame Storti,  the  widow  of  tbe  un- 
fortunate innkeeper  who  was  so 
barbarouBlj  murdered  by  the  Swiss 
mercenaries  of  the  Pope  id  185S:  the 
house  has  been  entirely  refurnished;  it 
is  one  of  the  best  on  this  road,  and  the 
first  in  Perugia  {Lady  M.  A.,  1862); 
it  is  in  the  soburb.  near  the  cb.  of 
San  Domeiiico  and  the  road  from 
Florence  to  Home.  La  Corona,  second- 
rate,  frequented  chiefly  by  Italian  fa- 
milies. Sig.  Silvio  Pampaglini,  jew- 
eller, will  be  found  an  excellent 
guide  and  adviser  by  persons  more 
particaUrly  interested  in  matters  of 
art,  from  his  perfect  acquaintance  with 
tbe  artistic  treasures  which  abound  in 
the  city  and  in  the  tQwii&  of  tits,  'ki^k^ 
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Perugia,   the   ancient    Perusia,   Pe~ 
ro^che  of  the   Etruscans,  was  one   of 
the  most  important  cities  of  the  Etrus- 
can league,  and  is  scarcely  inferior  in 
antiquity  to  Cortona.     Of  its  history 
in  Etruscan  times  little  more  is  known 
than  that  its  citizens  were  3  times  de- 
feated by  Fabius,  and  that  it  fell  under 
the  power  of  Rome  when  all  the  other 
cities  of  Etruria  lost  their  independence. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus  (B.C.  40)  it 
was  occupied  by  Lucius  Antonius,  the 
brother    of   the  triumvir    Mark    An- 
tony, and  besieged  by  Augustus,  who 
reduced  it  by  starvation.     One  of  the 
citizens,  however,  set  fire  to  his  house 
to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror,  and  the  fiames  unfor- 
tunately spreading  reduced  the  whole 
city  to  ashes.     Augustus  rebuilt  it  as  a 
Roman  colony,  and  commemorated  the 
event  by   the  inscriptions  which   are 
still  visible  on  2  of  its  gates.     Its  his- 
tory in  the  middle  ages  is  not  less  in- 
teresting than  that  of  13olognaor  Siena, 
although  the  struggles  of  this  free  city 
against  the  growing  power  of  the  popes, 
and  the  contests  which  followed  be- 
tween the  popular  party  and  the  nobles, 
differ  little  from  those  which  were  the 
immediate   precursors   of  the    fall   of 
nearly  all   the   Italian   republics.      Its 
annals  bring    before    us    one  of   the 
most   extraordinary  men  whose  cha- 
racters were   formed   by  the  circum- 
stances of  this  eventful  period.    This 
celebrated  personage,  Braccio  da  Mon- 
tone,  sumamed  Fortebraccio,  the  rival 
of  Sforza,   and  like  him  the  founder 
of  a  new  school  of  military  tactics,  was 
bom  at  Perugia.     As  the  commander 
of  the   Florentine  army  he  attacked 
his    native   city,   after    its    surrender 
to  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples,  who  was 
supported   by  his   great  rival   Sforza. 
Braccio    commencea     this   memorable 
siege  of  Perugia  in  1416;   the  inha- 
bitants gallantly  resisted,  and  at  length 
called  to  their  aid  Carlo  Malatesta,  lord 
of  Rimini,   who  was  defeated    in   the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  by  Tartaglia 
da  Lavello,   one    of  Braccio*s  lieute- 
nants.   The  citizens  then  surrendered 
and  received    Braccio    as   their   lord, 
1416.    His  rule  was  marked  by  a  wise 
and  conciViatory  policy  J  and  this  eminent  ^ 


warrior  proved  himself  one  of  the  best 
rulers  of  his  time.   He  recalled  the  nobi- 
lity, reconciled  the  factions  of  the  city, 
and  administered  justice  with  an  impar- 
tial hand.  The  independent  existence  of 
Perugia  ended  at  his  death,  and  the  city 
returned    under  the  dominion  of  the 
Church.  Its  affairs  were  ad  ministered  by 
the  Baglioni  family,  under  the  authority 
of  the  popes;  but  the  ambition  of  this 
noble  house  brought  them  into  collision 
both  with  the  people  and  the  Holy  JSee. 
After  several  contests  for  supremacy, 
Paul   III.   succeeded    in  reducing  the 
city  to  subjection,  and,  after  destroying 
all  remains  of  its  ancient  institutions, 
directed  the  construction  of  the  citadel 
as  an  effectual  means  of  repressing  any 
future  outbreak.     From  that  time  Pe- 
rugia, with  few  exceptions,  remained, 
until  Sept.  1860,  in  obedience  to  the 
Church.     During  the  disasters  of  the 
French  invasion  it  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  Italian  cities,  and  became  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
as  chief  town  of  the  Department  of  the 
Thrasymene. 

In  connection  with  these  historical 
events,  the  plagues  of  Perugia  may  be 
noticed.  During  the  14th  and  two  fol- 
lowing centuries  the  city  was  frequently 
visited  by  this  pestilence;  in  that  of 
1348,  100,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished,  and  in  that  of  1.524  Pietro 
Perugino  was  one  of  its  victims. 

Antiquities. — Considerable  portions  of 
the  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  some 
of  the  ancient  gates,  are  still  preserved ; 
and  though  less  massive  than  those  of 
Cortona,  they  are  good  specimens  of 
Etruscan  architecture. 

The  walls  are  composed  of  rectangular 
blocks  of  travertine ;  near  the  Porta  S. 
Ercolano  is  a  portion  at  least  40  ft.  high. 
Of  the  gates,  that  of  S.  Ercolano,  the  Arco 
di  Augusto,theArcodi  Bornia,  and  Porta 
Colonna,  are  Etruscan  as  high  as  the 
imposts ;  the  Arco  di  S.  Luca,  the  Porta 
di  S.  Pietro,  and  the  Arco  de*  Buoni 
Tempi,  are  upon  Roman  foundations; 
the  Arco  del  la  Conca  is  mediteval. 
The  celebrated  gateway  called  the  Arch 
of  Augustus  (at  the  extremity  of  the  Via 
Vecchia,  opening  from  the  aide  of  tlv*^ 
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gusta  pHHisia  "  over  it,  is  the  most  im- 
poBiiigof  t)ie  anoitat  gates.  It  is  doable, 
with  an  oblique  arch  about  .30  ft.  in 
height.  It  is  built  of  massive  blncks 
of  travertine  some  *  ft.  loug,  and  in 
conL'ses  18  in.  high.  Above  the 
arch  JB   an   Ionic  fneie,   ornameoted 


other  arch,  now  blocked  up,  the  whole 
of  whicli  was  added  during  the  Ro- 
man period.  The  gate  is  tianked  by 
S  sq.  towers,  which,  as  high  as  the 
imposts  of  the  arch,  are  proba- 
bly EtruBcan.  Within  is  a  wall  of 
tDEticattd  masonry  upwards  of  50  ft. 
high,  of  the  same  wDrkmansliip  as  the 
gate  itself,  but  now  unconnected 
with  it.  The  inscription  Adgusta 
Pebhsi*  was  added  after  the 
siege  by  Augustus.  Id  conHnDalion 
of  the  high  autiquin'  of  this  gale- 
way,  deduced  from  its  characteristic 
musanry,  the  injury  which  the  arch 
appears  to  hare  sustained  by  fire  au- 
thorizes the  conclusion  that  it  existed 
prior  to  the  ;;eneral  conftagnilion  of  the 
city  which  followed  the  surrender  to 
Octavian.  The  Purta  Marzia.  another 
gateway  of  Etruscan  workmanship,  was 
removed  from  its  original  position,  to- 
gether with  a  great  portion  of  the  an- 
cient wall,  when  the  utadel  was  built 
b^  Paul  IIL  But  fortunately  Sangallo 
did  not  allow  it  to  be  destroyed,  and 
the  stones  composing  it  were  carefully 
preserved  by  building  them  up  into  the 
castle  wall.  The  frieze  is  ornamented 
with  6  pilasters,  alternating  with  3  male 
figures  and  i  heads  of  horses.  In  the 
upper  part  is  the  inscription  Colonia 
ViBiA,  and  in  Ihc  lower  part  Augdbta 
PjERUSlA.  both  of  which  must  have  been 
added  afler  the  city  became  a  Roman 

The  Ifecropalia  of  Perugia  was  dis- 
covered on  IBIU,  on  the  line  of  the  new 
road  (o  Rome,  about  i  m.  before 
it  reaches  the  Ponle  di  San  Qiovanni. 
In  that  year  a  peasant  discovered  the 
sepulchre  which  has  si  nee  become  so  cele- 
brated asthe"  Torab  of  the  Voluranii;" 
and  from  that  period  to  the  present 
nomerous  othen  have  been  brought 
to  light,  cbieBy  hy  the  researches  of 
"ar.  VeraiigUoli,  the  late  learned  pro- 
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fessor  of  srchmology  in  the  Univer- 
sity. The  tomb  which  was  first  dis- 
covered is  called  the  "Grolla  de'  Volun- 
;urpBsseil  by  any 
which  have  been  since  opened.  It  is 
e  of  the  largest  and  mwt  beautiful 
Northern  Etniria, although  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  as  lale  a  date  as  the  6th 
century  of  Rome.  Like  most  Etruscnn 
sepulchres,  it  is  excavated  in  the  coarse 
tertiary  tub  of  the  hill  ]  a  long  flight  of 
ancient  steps  dcscenilsto  the  entrance  in 
the  hill  side,which  was  closed  by  a  large 
stab  of  travertine,  aud  on  one  of  the 
doorposts  is  seen  an  Etruscan  inscription 
with  the  letters  coloured  in  red,  record- 
ing the  names  of  Amth  and  Larth 
Velimnas.  The  sepnlchre  consists  of 
10  chambers;  the  largest,  or  central 
nave,  out  of  which  the  others  open,  with 
a  roof  in  imitation  of  beams  and  rafters, 
is  £4  11.  by  12,  and  14  ft.  high:  the  9 
others  are  of  smaller  size.  In  the  tajgesC 
of  these,  at  the  end,  and  called  the  Tri- 
bune, are  7  cmerary  tirns  of  very  fine 
workmanship,  1  of  them  being  of  ala- 
baster and  6  of  travertine,  covered  with 

a  hard  stucco.  Of  the  latter,  5  have  un 
their  lids  recumbent  male  figures  in  the 
attitude  of  persons  seated  at  a  feast; 
the  Oth  a  female  sitting  on  a  chair ;  and 
the  alabaster  urn,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  an  ancient  temple,  with  bas-relief 
of  bnlls'  heads  and  flower-wreaths  on 
the  sides,  aud  sphinxes  at  (he  angles,  is 
remarkable  as  having  a  bilingual  in- 
scrip^on  in  Latin  and  Etruscan;  the 
Latin  one,  beneath  the  tympanum,  is 
■'  P.  Volamnios  A.  F.  Violens  Cafatia 
Nfltus,"  aud  the  Etruscan,  on  the  roof- 
tiling,  is  evidently  of  con'espon ding  im- 
port. All  the  other  urns  have  inscrip- 
tions recording  the  name  of  "Velim- 
nas "  in  Etruscan  chamcters,  and  4 
of  them  have  heads  of  Medusa  in 
front.  The  ceiling  of  this  chamber  is 
coffered  in  squHres,  and  has  in  the 
centre  a  Gorgon's  head  of  enormous 
size  and  of  ranch  expression.  Over 
the  door  is  a  large  shield  between  3 
curved  swords,  beiring  a  head  in  re- 
lief, supposed  to  be  that  of  Medusa 
or  Apollo.  In  the  angles  of  the  pedi- 
ment are  2  busts,  but  the  face  of  one 
hns   disappeared,  aud,    though    it    is 
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sant*s  dress  and  bears  the  crooked  staff, 
it  is  diflficult  to  explain  its  real  meaning. 
On  the  walls  of  the  other  chamber  are 
figures  of  dragons  or  serpents,  dolphins, 
owls,  &c.,  of  earthenware,  with  metal 
tongues  which  seem  ready  to  hiss  at 
each  intruder:   nothing  was  found  in 
these  side  chambers ;  they  are  supposed 
to  have  received  the  bodies  before  they 
were    burned.     The   tomb  has    been 
preserved  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
foimd,  but  most  of  the  vases,  lamps, 
bronze  armour,  weapons,  paterae,  and 
ornaments  have  been  removed  to  the 
neighbouring  villa  of  Count  Baglioni, 
the    proprietor    of   the    ground,   who 
very  liberally  allows   them  to   be  in- 
spected by  travellers.     Many  less  ex- 
tensive tombs  have  since  been  opened, 
and  are  preserved  as  they  were  found, 
with  their  painted  urns ;   among  them 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  Etrus- 
can families  of  Pumpuni  (Pomponius), 
Ceisi  (Caesius),   Veti  (Vettius),  Casni 
(Cesina),  Phani  (Farrus),  Petroni  (Pe- 
tronius),  Acsi  (Accius),  Anani  (Annia- 
nus),  Vipi  (Vibius).    Among  the  many 
curious    objects    found    within    these 
latter  and  now  preserved  in  the  Villa 
Baglioni   are  a  bronze   curule   chair, 
coins,  mirrors,  curling-irons,  lamps,  hel- 
mets, greaves,  and  even  egg-shells.  The 
griffin  of  Perugia  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  emblems  on  the  urns.    There 
are  some  other  sepulchres  of  less  in- 
terest higher  up  the  hill :  in  the  Vezi 
tomb  the  urns  are  coloured ;  in  that  of 
the  Petroniy  one  has  a  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion.* 

About  2  m.  from  the  city,  at  the 
hamlet  of  La  Commenda,  on  the  road 
to  Florence,  is  the  once  celebrated 
Etruscan  tomb  called  the"Tempiodi 
SanManno,"  from  the  2  altar-like  masses 
of  stone  which  it  contains,  with  chan- 
nels on  their  upper  surface,  as  if  to 
carry  off  the  blood.  It  is  a  vault, 
27  ft.  long  by  about  13  wide,  and  15 
high.  Its  finely  arched  roof  is  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  travertine  16  ft. 
long  by  10  high.     On  the  1.  side  is 

*  An  interesting  work,  inclnding  Vermiglioli's 
learned  essay,  and  illustrated  with  beautiful  en- 
gravings, has  been  recently  published  by  Count 
Gian-carlo  Gonestabile,  on  die  Etruscan  Sepul- 
chres of  Perugia. 


the  inscription  in  3  lines  called  by 
Maffei  **  the  queen  of  inscriptions,'* 
and  still  valued  as  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  perfect  Etruscan  inscriptions 
known. 

Perugia  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Umbria,  which  includes  a 
population  of  313,019;  that  of  the 
city  and  its  suburbs  amounts  to 
18,240.  The  bishopric  of  Perugia  was 
founded  a.d.  57 ;  St.  Herculanus,  one 
of  the  followers  of  St.  Peter,  was  its 
first  bishop.  Placed  at  a  considerable 
elevation  (1580  Eng.  ft.  above  the  sea), 
its  climate  is  cool  during  the  summer, 
and  salubrious  at  all  seasons,  resem- 
bling much  in  this  respect  that  of 
Siena. 

School  of  Umbria, — As  Perugia  may 
be  considered  the  centre  of  this  school 
of  painting,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a 
summary  of  such  of  its  leading  features 
as  will  enable  the  traveller  more  accu- 
rately to  appreciate  the  examples  he 
will  meet  with   in   its  churches  and 
galleries.      The  school  of  Umbria  is 
essentiaUy  characterised  by  its  spiritual 
or    devotional    tendency.     The    deep 
religious  feeling    and  enthusiasm   in- 
spired by  the  great  sanctuary  of  Assisi 
seem  to  have  exercised  a  powerful  effect 
over   the    painters  of  the  schools  of 
Umbria,  which,  like  that  of  Siena,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  transition  from  the 
realistic  or  classical  style  prevalent  at 
Florence  to  the  devotional,  which  at- 
tained its  maturity  and  perfection  under 
Raphael.    The  oldest  painters  of  the 
Umbrian  school  are  Palmerucci,  Mar" 
tino   and    Ottaviano    Nelli,    Gritto   and 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  Matteo  da  Gualdo, 
and  Pietro    da   Foligno.     In    the   lat- 
ter half  of  the  1 5th  cent,  occur  Ni- 
col5    da     Foligno,     known    also    as 
Nicolo  Alunno,  an  expressive  painter, 
and  Giovanni  Santi,  the  father  of  Ra- 
phael.      Pietro    della    Francesca    and 
Lorenzo  da  SanseverinOf  who  followed 
the  style  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  were 
the  immediate  predecessors  of  Pietro 
Vannucci  of  Cittli  della  Pieve,  called 
Pietro  Perugino  from  the  city  of  his 
adoption,  who  is  the  great  chief  of  this 
school ;  his  immediate  master  was  Bene^ 
detto  Bonfigli.  Perugino  seems  at  first  to 
have  combined  the  manner  of  thesie  «.«s? 
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lier  painterG  nilli  many  peculiarities  of 
tbe  Ftorentiue  school ;  bdiI  at  length, 
Etrikiog  ont  into  no  original  path,  iutro- 
duced  that  manner,  pecnliarly  his  ova, 
vhich  exercised  go  great  au  ioflaeDce 
□□  the  earlier  irorkg  of  his  pupil 
Jlapbael.  With  PeraginD  may  be  asso- 
cialed  Bernardino  Pinturiceliio  and  An- 
dreit  del  Ingegno,  big  able  conlempo- 
rariea  and  Bcbolars ;  but  La  Sjiagna 
is  ennsidered,  next  to  Knphacl,  the 
most  eminent  of  all  his  pupils.  Among 
the  successors  and  imitators  of  Pemgino 
are  0 ''nnnimla  Manni,  Tiberio  d'Asaist, 
Gii-ot'Uno  Gea/jn,  Caporali,  Paris  Alfani. 
and  Jd'ine  Doni,  On  the  influence  of 
the  school  of  Umhria  on  the  genius  of 
Rapbael,  whose  early  powers  were  first 
developed  here  otider  the  instraetion 
of  Peru^no,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter.  The  question  is  fully  treated  in 
Kugler'a  'Handbook  of  Paitiling,'  to 
which,  with  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's 
'History  of  Italian  Painting,'  and  to 
the  '  Biograpliica!  Catalogue  of  Ita- 
lian Painters,'  the  reader  is  referred 
for  a  more  complelc  history  of  the 
si'veral  niastyriiihovenn^iitioned.  Mttch 
interesring  informsliou  may  also  he 
obtained  in  Passaviiiit's 'Life  of  Raphael,' 
especially  in  the  French  e<litiun,  pub- 
lished shortly  before  the  death  of  the 
author  (Raphael  d'Urhiu  et  sou  Pire 
Giovanni  Santi,  2  vols.  8to.,  Paris, 
1860). 

The  Catliedra!,  or  Duomo,  dedicated 
to  Sau  LoreoEO,  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  15th  ceutury.  Its  fine  hole 
Gothic  bas  beeo  as  much  as  possibli 
transformed  into  tbe  Roman  style  ^ 
most  of  its  pointed  windows  have 
been  closed  np ;  its  wheel  window 
still  remains.  Tbe  fat^de  is  an  un- 
sightly, unfinished  mass.  The  porch 
towards  the  Corso  is  hy  Scaka,  the 
celebrated  sculptor  of  Orvielo.  On 
this  side  is  the  pulpit,  decorated 
projecting   from  the 


wall  : 


haG  1 


iributed 

it  is  geoerallj  known  as  the  Palpila 
di  San  Bernardino,  who  is  said  to 
have  preached  from  it  to  the  people. 
The-  interior  is  imposing,  hut  its  effect 
/s  somewhat  impaired  by  its  modem 
palDting    to    resemble    marljle.    The 


nave  is  high  and  wide,  separated  | 
from  the  aisles  by  Italian  Gothic  I 
pillars  with  octagonal  shafls,  tlie  | 
roof  groined,  the  aislea  narrciw, 
and  the  transepts  very  short.  The  I 
Ist  chapel  in  the  rt.  nave 
t*inB  the  maslerpiece  of  Huro- 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  painted 
while  he  was  sufiering  from  the  eflecia 
of  the  poison  given  liim,  while  occu- 
pied at  the  Vatican,  hv  some  enviooi  i 
rivals  who  had  invited  liim  to  a  repast- 
It  was  carried  off  by  the  French,  and 
for  some  time  after  it  was  hrotight  back 
from  Paris  remained  in  tbe  Vatican. 
The  richly  painted  window  of  this 
chapel  (1665)  it  from  designs  by  Con- 
stantino da  Jlosnro,  and  exeeuled  by 
Ercole  and  Tomasso,  sons  of  Giimpa 
Fimentino,  hy  whom  also  are  the  wood- 
carvings  in  it.  The  line  iron  i&iling 
or  screen  round  this  and  the  oppoKit« 
chapel  are  worthy  of  notice.  T)»- 
2nd  chapel  contains  the  baptitmBt 
font,  placed  in  an  elegantly- decorated 
recess,  with  handsome  low  relieft  of . 
flowers  and  arabesques  by  Pletro  Paolo 
da  Cnme.  The  3rd  chapel,  or  of  the  Sa- 
crament, is  from  the  design  of  Galeaasa 
Alessi,  the  eminent  architect  of  Per  ' " 
In  the  rt.-hand  tranGspl  is  a  red  hl 
sarcophagus,  surmounted  by  the  papal 
tiara,  containing  the  remains  of  3 
popes — Innocent  III.,  Urban  IV.,  and 
Martin  IV.  In  the  chapel  of  S.  Ono- 
frio,  unt  of  the  same  transept,  is  ai 
allarpicce  by  Laca  Sijinorellu  Thi 
sculptures  of  figures  on  the  ambones  oi 
eachiide  of  tlie  choir  are  by  Giovonr, 
Pistmo ;  they  lielonged  to  the  sepnlchral 
monument  of  Pope  Martin  IV..  which 
stood  in  the  cathedral,  but  which  was 
destroyed  when  the  Pontifical  Legate 
was  driven  away  during  a  popular  iik* 
surreiition  in  1375.  The  celebrated 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Perugioo, 
formerly  in  the  (>pella  del  Stattt 
Anello,  first  in  the  1.  hand  aiale,  was 
removed  with  many  other  spoils  after 
the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  and  is  now 
in  the  Mnsenm  of  Caen  in  Nor> 
niandy.  Over  the  altaria  a  painlinjE  of 
the  same  sabiect  by  Cav.  Wicar.  This 
chapel  is  called  "del  Santo  Anello," 
or  Holy  Ring,  from  an  ancient  ring  of 
onjx  or   agivc  ^TeMtvei  ™  '■     -"' 
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higlily  venerated  as  the  wedding-ring 
of  the  VirgJD.  In  the  chapter-room 
out  of  the  sacristy  is  a  picture  of  St. 
Peter  and  St,  Paul  with  the  Vir- 
gin, by  Gianaicala.  The  library 
contains  some  biblical  raritieE  o' 
value;  among  which  are  a  Codt; 
on  parple  vellam,  in  an  emhosseci  Eilvc 
covering  or  case,  coutainiog  the  ancii:>n 
Latin  version  of  12  chapters  of  thi 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  gilt  letters,  siip 
po9«l  to  have  been  written  towahd; 
the  end  of  the  6th  century,  and  a  Bre- 
viary of  the  9th;  some  of  the  venerahU 
Bede's  writings  of  the  10th,  and  of 
St.  Augustine's  of  the  12th. 

There  are  upwards  of  100  churchi 
and    oratories  in   Perugia,    and  vei , 
numerous  monastic  establishments.   Of 
these  the  following  are  the  mos 
markable  :* — 

The  Coment  of  St.  Agnese, 
to  the  Porta  S.  Angelo,  has  2  small 
chapels  painted  by  Ferajino.  The  first 
represents  Uie  Virgin,  with  St.  Antouy 
the  Abbot,  and  St.  Antony  of  Padua; 
the  second  the  Almighty  in  glory.  Ir 
is  very  difGcull  lo  obtain  permission  to 
see  these  works,  which,  being  within 
tbe  precincts  of  a  nunnery,  can  only 
be  granted  by  the  bishop. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Agoatino,  beyond  the 
Arch  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  ViaLeii. 
gaza  leading  to  the  Porta  S.  Angelo, 
has,  in  the  1.  transept,  o*er  the  door 
of  the  sacristy,  a  Madonna,  with 
St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Bemardin  in 
glory,  and  St.  Sebastian  and  St. 
Jerome  below,  by  Penigino.  Tho 
ttirsiit  work  and  beantiful  relieft  of 
the  seats  of  the  choir  are  by  Baccio 
d'  Agoolo,  from  the  designs  of  Pe- 
nigino. In  the  sacristy  are  8  small 
franiedpiclures,ofhalf'length  figures  of 
various  Saints,  by  Psnigino;  a  sketch 
by  Lod.  Curacei ;  another  by  QtierHno  ,- 
a  fine  head  of  the  Saviour  by  the  schooi 
of  Michel  Angelo;  the  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  tbe  transept,  is  bj 
Taddeo  Bartolo. 

The  Coafralemitli  di  3,  Agosliao  arl- 
joioing  has  a  superbly  gilt  roof,  with 

•  Slncf  tbe  «uppre8slon  of  Mveral  of  thf  con 


paintings  by  Oraxio  Alfaai.  Searamiccia 
Oagtiardi,  &c.  The  Virgin  and  Child, 
surrounded  by  Angels  and  Saints,  above, 
and  SS.  Sebastian  and  Augustin  below, 
is  by  Orazio  Aljani. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Angrlo,  close  to  the 
Porta  S.  Antonio,  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  city,  a  circular  edifice,  has  been 
considered  a  Roman  building,  or  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Neptune  ;  it  is  more 
probable,  however,  tint  it  was  built 
in  the  Stb  or  6th  century,  of  ancient 
materials.  The  interior  has  16  columns, 
of  granite  and  different  marbles,  evi- 
dently taken  from  other  edifices,  all 
differing  in  size,  material,  and  in 
the  style  of  the  capitals.  A  handsome 
Gothic  doorway  was  added  in  the  14th 
century. 

Conp-aUraila  di  S.  Bsnedeiio.  a  Small 

I.  near  Santa  Maria  Nova,  contains  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Sebastian,  and 
St.  Boch,  by  Peragiao. 

""le  Confratemitd  of  SS.  Andrea  and 
irdino,  called  also  "  Dm  Nobili 
GiuBtizia."  alongside  the  ch.  of  S. 
Francesco  de'  Conventual!,  has  a  finely 
decorated  facade  by  Agostmu  Dacci,  in- 
teresting as  exhibiting  the  passage 
from  the  Gothic  to  the  classical  style. 
It  is  covered  with  arabesques  and  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  various  miracles 
of  the  saint :  in  the  niches  are  statues  of 
S.  ConstantiuE,  S.  Herculaiins,  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  and  the  Virgin  at  the  Annun- 
in.  The  work  bears  this  inscrip- 
Opus  Avgvitiai  Florentmi,  1461; 
below  which  are  bas-reliefs  of  events 

the  lives  of  the  patron  Saint«,  and 
above  the  2  Griffons  of  Peru^a,  with 
le  inscription  "Augusta  Perusia." 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Uoiaenico,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  S.  Coslanzo  gale 


erected  in  1632 from  the designsofCarlo 
Mademo.  occupies  the  site  of  that  built 
by  Giovanni  di  Pisa  in  1304,  which  had 
fellenintodecay.  The W. end, however, 
with  its  fine  Gothic  window  partiy 
closed  up,  has  been  preserved,  and  in 
one  of  its  chapels,  3rd  on  1.,  are  still 
visible  some  terracotta  ornaments  and 
statues  executed  by  Ag<yttino  dtlla 
Robbia  in  1459.  The  lancet  window 
has  1  waxusaa.^  &\«i.  Vx'Ca  ■&!*  -ojae. 
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beauliftil  painted  plass,  executed  by 
Fta  Bartolommeo  of  Perugia  in  1411, 
ThK  treaaure  of  the  ch.,  however,  is  the 
Moniimmt  of  Benedict  XI.  by  Giomilmi 
da  Pisa,  in  the  1.  transept,  justly  cnn- 
Eidered  by  Cicugnara  aa  not  of  the  finest 
■worksoflherevivalinBeulpture.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Cardinal  di  Pralo  to  ibe 
memory  of  the  murdered  pontiff,  who 
ii  represeuted  lying  npon  his  sarcopha- 
gus full  of  grace  and  dignity,  under  a 
Gothic  canopy,  with  S  atigels  drawing 
aside  the  drapery.  The  canopy  is  sup- 
ported  by  2  spiral  uiluinDB  encrusted 
with  mosaic;  under  its  upper  port  are 
statues  of  the  Madonna  aud  Saints.  Thie 
able  pope,  who  had  been  General  of 
the  Dominican  order,  and  whose  virt 
and  talents  had  raised  him  fhini 
hnmhie  BtatioD  to  the  bighest  honoursnf 
the  Church,  T^nly  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile tht!  factions  of  the  Bianchi  and 
Neri  at  Florence,  and  to  procure  the 
recall  of  the  latter  from  exile ;  he 
bad  to  contend,  ou  the  one  hand, 
with  the  most  unscrupulous  monarch 
of  Christendom,  Pbllippe  le  Bel,  and 
oa  the  other  with  the  cardinals,  who 

were  jealous  of  his  authority.  Benedict, 
duriiis  his  resideuce  at  Perogia,  liad 
iBsued2bu11s against  Griiillaume  deNo- 
garet  and  the  other  parties  implicated 
in  the  outrages  against  Boniface  VIII. 
at  Anngni.  Philippe  le  Bel  considered 
himself  compromised  by  these  ex- 
commoni  cation  a,  and,  fearful  that  the 
pope  might  adopt  more  -siolent  mea- 
sures against  him,  employed  Cardinal 
Orsini  and  Cardinal  Le  Moine  to 
compass  his  death.  This  vaB  done 
sending  a  person    disguised 


f  the    1 


s  of  Sar 


Petri 


nilla  to  present  to  the  pope,  in  (he 
of  the  abbess,  a  hasXet  uf  poisoneo  ugs. 
GioTanni  VilJani  accuses  the  cardinals 
of  the  act,  while  Ferreto  of  Viceitza 
states  that  they  employed  the  pope's 
esquires  as  their  agents.  The  untappy 
ponCiff  Btruggled  B  days  against  the 
poison,  and  ai  length  died,  July  B,  1304. 
The  most  remarkable  pnintingE  in  the 
ch.  bave  beeu  recently  removed  to  the 
Pioacotheca.  The  campanile  was  taller 
t6aa  it  is  at  present,  but  was  reduced 
*r  order  of  Pool  III.  when  the  citadel 
fas    erected,    that    it   might   not    be 


overlonlied.    There   is   a   Crucifixi  ._ 
in  an  Oratory  untler  the  Convent  al-^l 
tributed  to  Parogino.  M 

TheCh.  ot S.  Era>lnm,  inthePiast^fl 
Rivarola,  close  to  the  fortress,  an  ooU;  I 
gonal  Gothic  Blrncture,  was  fi)uiide4il 
m  1297,  and  rebuilt  in  1325,  from  th»l 
design  of  Fra  Beviguale,  a  monlE«,a 
The  interior  has  beeu  modemiKed*  fl 
The  frescoes  on  its  walls  and  roof  itM  J 
by  Oian  Anthea  Curlme  (1680^.  I 

The  Ch.  of  the  Convent  of  8\  ' 
Fraaeesco  dei  Contiimivali,  at  tbe  extreme 
W.  end  of  the  town,  originally  », 
Gothic  building,  the  outer  wall*  co- 
vered with  cbecltered  mosaic  in  red 
and  white  stone,  contiuns  auU  severEd 
interesting  paintings,  although  the  best 
have  been  carried  to  Che  public  gallery. 
I'he  Almighty,  above  (he  Nadvily,  tw 
fi...,,:^     Aif.,.,;     j,jg    been    attributca. 


but  on  insufficient  grounds, 
phael.  In  the  1st  chapel  on  1.  is  toe 
copy,  by  Cub,  tf  jiTJi'iio.of  the  Entomb- 
ment by  that  great  painter,  now  in 
tbe  Borghese  Gallery,  which  Paul  V,. 
substituted  for  the  original  picture. 
The  cliiaro-Bcuri,  representing  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  are  copies  of 
those  now  in  the  Pinacoteca  ai 
the  Vatican,  which  one  of  the  r 
is  said  to  have  cut  ofT  when  the 
picture  was  being  removed.  Over 
the  altar  near  the  sacristy  ia  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  wilh  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Golhic  characters  ;  "  £Bt!0, 
M.  ccc.  utxxiiii,  mense  Juni,"  painted 
as  an  ex  roto  in  lime  of  pestilence, 
probably  by  some  artist  of  the  Sieneso 
school.  In  the  I.  transept  is  an  early 
Christian  i^rcophsgus  in  marble,  wbid 
containslhebody  of  the  Beatos  Egidiux 
the  front  has  sculptures  of  the  &vioiir 
with  the  ^'irgin  aud  fi  of  his  disnples  , 
and  above,  on  the  cover,  bas-reliefs  of 
Jonas  cast  to  tbe  whale,  and  nnder  the 
bower,  as  we  see  iu  the  paintings  of 
the  lioman  catacombs.  Tbia  urn  ii 
probably  as  early  as  the  Glh  ceni„ 
and  the  sculpture  in  a  good  style. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  a  painting  of 
St.  Nicholas,  attributed  to  Afcni  Doni, 
and  in  the  1.  transept  a  Cmcifijtion  by 
Or.  Alfanl.  At  the  extremity  of  tins 
cli.is  the  Chapel  of  the  Confralernilii 
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dard  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Pe- 
rxigino.  The  Convent  of  San  Fran- 
cesco, once  tenanted  by  a  large  popula- 
tion of  Black  Friars,  has  been  converted 
into  the  more  useful  purposes  of  a  bar- 
rack. In  the  chapel  of  the  Sacristy,  en- 
closed in  a  wooden  box,  are  preserved 
the  bones  of  the  illustrious  Braccio 
Fortebraccio.  He  fell  at  the  siege  of 
Aquila,  June  5,  1424,  a  few  months 
after  his  great  rival  Sforza  perished, 
by  drowning,  in  the  Pescara.  The 
body  of  Fortebraccio  was  sent  to 
Rome,  where  the  pope  had  it  interred 
in  unconsecrated  ground,  as  being  that 
of  an  excommunicated  person.  Perhaps 
this  may  account  for  the  profanation 
still  shown  to  the  remains  of  that  great 
warrior.  The  wanton  manner  in  which 
they  are  now  exposed  to  the  curiosity  of 
travellers  is  as  indecent  as  it  is  a  national 
disgrace ;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  the 
Perugians  that  the  bones  of  their 
great  captain  have  not  yet  received  at 
their  hands  the  honours  of  a  tomb. 
The  inscription  on  the  box  records  that 
the  bones  were  placed  here  in  the 
pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.,  and  de- 
signates Fortebraccio  as  ^'Italise  mili- 
tiaj  parens." 

The  Ch.  and  Convent  of  ^S'.  Francesco 
al  Monte,  outside  the  Porta  S.  Angelo,. 
is  now  only  remarkable  for  its  fine 
commanding  position. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta,  GiuUana,  about  \  m. 
outside  the  Porta  Nuova,  attached  to  a 
nunnery  lately  suppressed,  the  convent 
being  converted  into  a  military  hospi- 
tal. Of  the  original  Gothic  architec- 
ture of  the  14th  centy.,  the  checkered 
facade  with  its  wheel  window,  and  the 
bell-tower  with  its  4  elegant  pointed 
windows  and  crocketed  spire,  alone 
remain.  The  interior  has  been  barba- 
rously modernized.  The  cloister  of 
the  monastery  is  handsome,  and  sur- 
rounded by  octagonal  columns,  built  of 
alternate  courses  of  white  and  red 
stone,  with  sculptured  capitals,  repre- 
senting heads,  animals,  and  foliage. 
These  cloisters  were  formerly  decorated 
with  frescoes ;  the  few  that  remained 
on  the  suppression  being  removed  to 
the  Pinacotheca.  In  2  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor,  now  used  as  the  phar- 
macy of  the  hospitalf  are  some  frescoes 


of  the  15th  cent.,  representing  the 
Nativity,  the  Crucifixion,  a  Madonna 
and  Child,  and  upon  the  roof  the 
Almighty.  In  the  inner  apartment, 
covering  one  of  the  walls,  Santa  Giu- 
liana,  with  outstretched  arms,  over  a 
group  of  the  nuns  of  her  Order ;  and 
on  either  side  a  figure  of  St.  Chris- 
topher, and  of  the  Cardinal  who 
founded  the  convent  for  purposes  of 
female  ^  education.  There  is  a  band- 
some  cistern  in  the  centre  of  the  clois- 
ter. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Madonna  di  Monte 
Luce,  outside  the  Porta  Pesa,  shows 
the  passage  of  the  Gothic  into  the 
classic  style,  from  the  designs  of 
Giulio  Danti.  It  has  still  a  good  wheel 
window,  composed  of  7  smaller  circles, 
and  a  double  Gothic  doorway.  The 
gable-shaped  fa9ade  is  covered  with 
chequered  work  of  red  and  white  lime- 
stone, as  at  San  Francesco  dei  Con- 
ventuali  and  Sta.  Giuliana.  The  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Raphael,  begun  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  and  finished 
by  Giulio  Romano  andFransesco  Penni, 
was  taken  away  by  the  French,  and  is 
now  in  the  Vatican.  A  modern  copy 
has  been  put  up  in  its  place. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Martino  in  Verzaro, 
near  the  theatre,  contains  a  very  fine 
fresco  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  S.  Lo- 
renzo, by  Gtannicohf  by  some  attributed 
to  Fei^ino, 

The  Ch.  of  the  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery of  S.  Fietro  de*  Casmensi,  near 
the  Porta  S.  Costanzo — on  the  side 
of  Foligno— is  a  very  handsome  edifice 
in  the  form  of  an  ancient  basilica,  the 
nave  separated  from  the  aisles  by  18 
columns  of  Sardinian  rose-coloured 
granite  and  grey  marble  taken  from 
some  Roman  edifice.  It  is  quite  a 
gallery  of  pictures.  On  the  walls  above 
the  colams  in  the  nave  are  10  paint- 
ings by  Aliense,  representing  the  Life 
of  the  Saviour,  1  of  which,  among  the 
5  on  the  rt.  side,  was  painted  at  Venice 
under  the  direction  of  Tintoretto.  On 
the  walls  of  the  aisles  between  the 
chapels  are  several  good  paintings : 
St.  Peter  Abbot  sustaining  thft  &V.> 
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Benedict,  and  the  Saviour  com- 
mending his  flock  to  St.  Peter,  by 
Giacinto  Gimignani ;  the  Resurrection, 
by  Orazio  Al/ani ;  the  Vision  of  St. 
Gregory  at  the  castle  of  St.  Angel o, 
by  Ventura  Salimbeni ;  copies  from 
Guercino  of  the  Christ  bound,  and 
the  Flagellation,  by  Aliense ;  xhQ  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  by  Adone  Doni ; 
good  copies  of  Raphael's  Annuncia- 
tion and  Depbsition,  by  Sassoferrato ; 
and  the  fine  Pieta  or  Dead  Christ,  with 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  by  Ferugino. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  are, 
St.  Benedict  sending  St.  Maurus  and  St. 
Placidus  into  France— a  view  of  Monte 
Casino  has  been  introduced  by  the 
painter,  Gio.  Fiammingo  ;  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  by  Wicar ;  above  which  the 
Madonna  in  fresco,  by  Xo  Spagna  ;  and  3 
frescoes  by  Fasan,  representing  the  Mar- 
riage of  Cana,  the  Prophet  Elijah,  and 
St.  Benedict.  In  the  1.  aisle  are,  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Saviour,  St  John,  and  St. 
Jerome,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole^  dated  1473  ; 
a  Virgin  with  the  dead  Christ  on  her 
knees,  with  saints,  by  Benedetto  Bonfigli^ 
in  1469  ;  the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by 
Gennari,  the  master  of  Guercino.  The 
other  pictures  are,  the  Judith  of  Sasso- 
ferrato ;  the  Assumption,  by  Farts 
Alfani;  and  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  the  school  of  Ferugino.  The  Ascen- 
sion, painted  by  Perugino  for  the  high 
altar  of  this  church,  was  carried  off  by 
the  French,  and  is  now  in  the  museum 
at  Lyons ;  and  its  Fredella^  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Baptism 
and  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  in 
the  Museum  at  Rouen.  In  the  sacristy 
are  5  beautiful  little  pictures  by  Feru- 
gino^ of  Sta.  Scolastica,  S.  Ercolano, 
S.  Pietro  Abbate,  S.  Costanzo,  and  S. 
Mauro,  which  were  on  the  pilasters  of 
the  great  picture  of  the  Ascension. 
Over  the  door  of  the  sacristy  are  some 
excellent  copies  by  Sassoferrato  from 
Perugino  and  Raphael,  representing 
Sta.  Caterina,  Sta.  Apollonica,  Sta. 
Flavia,  and  near  them  S.  Placidus 
and  S.  Maurus.  The  St.  John  ca- 
ressing the  Infant  Saviour,  in  one  of  the 
comers  of  the  sacristy,  is  the  earliest 
known  work  ofI^aphaei,copie6.  from  one 
of  Perugino* 8  subjects,  now  in  Count 
Beni's  collection  at  Gabbio.     The  Sta. 


Francesca  is  by  Caravaggio ;  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Farniegiano  C?) ;  the  Head 
of  the  Saviour,  by  Dosso  Dossi ;  the 
Crowning  with  Thorns,  by  Bassano  ;  the 
Ecce  Homo,  said  to  be  by  Titian ;  the 
pictures  of  Christ  Bound  and  the  Flagel- 
lation, by  Guercino ;  and  6  frescoes  on 
the  walls,  by  Girolamo  Danti.  The  choir 
is  surrounded  by  stalls,  ornamented 
with  exquisite  reliefs  executed  by  Ste- 
fano  da  Bergamo  from  the  designs  of 
Raphael :  the  subject  of  each  is  differ- 
ent, and  the  inimitable  grace  and  ex- 
quisite fancy  of  the  great  master  appear 
to  have  been  here,  as  in  the  loggie  of 
the  Vatican,  quite  inexhaustible.  Be- 
sides these,  the  doors  and  other  por- 
tions of  wood-work  contain  fine  speci- 
mens of  tarsia  by  Fra  Damiano  da  Ber- 
gamo. The  books  of  the  choir  form  a 
valuable  series  of  illuminated  works ; 
they  are  rich  in  miniatures  and  initial 
letters  of  the  1 6th  century,  painted  wi  th 
exceeding  beauty  by  monks  of  the  Be- 
nedictine order.  Behind  the  tribune  a 
door  opens  out  upon  a  balcony,  which 
commands  an  extensive  panorama,  em- 
bracing the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  country  as  far  as  Foligno,  including 
Assisi,  with  the  Umbrian  Apennines. 

The  chapel  in  the  interior  of  tlie 
convent,  painted  by  I'lngegno,  is  now 
closed,  since  the  injuries  so  wantonly 
inflicted  on  the  frescoes  by  the  Italian 
troops  who   were  quartered  there   in 

The  Ch.  of  the  suppressed  Camal- 
dolese  convent  of  S.  Severo,  now  a 
printing  office,  in  a  piazzetta,  out  of 
the  street  leading  from  the  Cathedral 
to  the  Porta  Pesa,  contains  in  a  de- 
tached chapel  the  1st  fresco  painted 
by  Raphael.  It  is  greatly  injured.  It 
represents  in  a  lunette  the  Almighty 
between  2  angels  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  below,  the  Saviour,  with  S.  Mau- 
rus, S.  Placidus,  S.  Benedict,  and  S. 
Romualdus.  The  following  inscription 
is  underneath :  Raphael  de  Vrbino  Fom 
Octaviano  Stephana  Volaterano  Friore 
Sanctum  Trinitatem  Angelos  astontes 
sanctosqve  pinxit,  a.d.  mdxv.  Below  it 
on  the  sides  of  the  niche  are  St.  Jerome, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  ^l.Bomf^ce,  Sta.  Scolastica, 
1  and  Sta.  ^atXha,  Vi-^j  Pcrugmo.   \^\A^x-^ 
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neath  is  the  inscription,  Petrvs  de  Castro 
PlebiSj  Pervsinvs  temp  Domini  Silvestri 
Stephani  VoliterraniaDestris,  et  Sinistris 
Div.Cristophoraesanctossanctasqvepinxtt, 
A.D.  MDxxi.  The  painting  by  Raphael 
resembles  in  its  composition  the  upper 
part  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament 
in  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican. 

The  Ch.  of  S,  2'ommaso,  close  to  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  contains  an 
altarpiece  of  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  reputed  masterpiece  of 
Giannicola ;  and  within  the  choir  of  the 
nuns,  but  seen  through  a  grating  from 
the  ch.,  an  Ancona  in  5  compartments, 
by  Sano  di  Fietro,  -with  a  Predella 
beneath. 

The  Piazza  del  Sopramuro,  near  the 
Corso,  is  so  called  from  the  massive 
subterranean  masonry  which  supports 
it,  filling  up  the  space  between  the  2 
hills  on  which  stand  the  fortress  and 
the  cathedral.  Some  of  these  walls 
and  vaults  still  preserve,  in  the  name 
of  Muri  di  BracciOf  a  record  of  the 
great  captain  of  Perugia,  by  whom 
they  were  chiefly  executed. 

In  this  Piazza,  where  is  held  the 
principal  market  of  Perugia,  are  two 
handsome  palaces  :  one  at  present  occu- 
pied by  the  Tribunale  del  Circondario, 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Capitano  del  Popolo ;  it  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  decorated  Italian  Gothic 
of  the  14th  cent.  (1371),  with  a  fine 
entrance,  over  which  are  a  statue  of 
Justice,  and  a  rir^hiera,  or  gallery  for 
addressing  the  people  from,  decorated 
with  griffons,  the  city  arms.  The 
other  palace,  now  the  Tribunale  di 
Appello,  formerly  the  Collegio  Pio,  or 
ancient  University,  is  in  the  style  of 
Bramante.  The  Pal.  Florenzi,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  Riaria  and  the  Piazza 
del  Sopramuro,  is  from  the  designs  of 
Vignola.  There  is  a  good  fountain  in 
this  Piazza. 

The  Fountain^  close  to  the  Duomo, 
erected  between  1277  and  1280,  is 
the  work  of  Nicolo  and  Giovanni  da 
Pisa,  It  consists  of  3  vases,  or  ba- 
sins, one  above  the  other:  the  2 
lower  ones  are  of  marble,  the  upper 
one  is  of  bronze.  1.  The  1st  marble 
basin  is  a  polygon  of  24  sides,  each 
ornamented  wiHi  bas-reliefs  by  these 


■  great  sculptors.  Among  the  subjects 
represented  are  the  actions  and  oc- 
cupations of  human  life  during  the 
1 2  months  of  the  year:  the  Lion,  as  the 
emblem  of  the  Guelph  party;  theOriffin 
of  Perugia  ;  symbolical  representations 
of  the  arts  and  sciences;  Adam  and 
Eve  ;  Samson ;  David  and  Goliath  ; 
Romulus  and  Remus ;  the  fables  of 
the  Stork  and  the  Wolf,  the  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb,  in  allusion  no  doubt  to 
the  ancient  emblems  of  the  Tuscan 
republics.  2.  The  second  basin,  sup- 
ported by  columns,  is  also  a  polygon  of 
24  sides,  in  each  of  which  are  small 
statues  of  Scripture  personages,  saints, 
symbolical  figures,  such  as  Abundance, 
&c.  The  sculptures  of  this  second 
basin  are  now  supposed  to  be  entirely 
by  Nicola,  whilst  those  of  the  lower  one 
are  by  Giovanni.  3.  The  3rd  basin  is  of 
bronze,  supported  by  a  column  of  the 
same  metal,  and  was  executed  in  1277 
by  Maestro  Rosso.  Out  of  its  centre  rise 
3  nymphs  surmounted  by  3  griffins. 

The  Piazza  del  Papa,  in  front  of 
the  Cathedral,  is  so  called  from  the 
fine  bronze  statue  of  Julius  III.,  re- 
markable for  its  elaborate  pontifical 
ornaments,  executed  by  Vincenzo 
Danti  in  1555.  The  citizens  erected 
this  statue  to  Julius  III.  in  gratitude 
for  his  restoration  of  many  of  their 
privileges,  which  were  taken  from  them 
by  Paul  III.  after  their  rebellion 
against  the  salt-tax.  In  this  piazza  is 
the  Palazzo  Connestabile,  which  con- 
tains the  celebrated  Staffa  Madonna  by 
Raphael.  From  a  piazzetta  a  little  be- 
yond the  P.  del  Papa,  or  rather  from 
a  terrace  near  it,  the  visitor  will  enjoy 
a  most  extensive  view  over  the  N.  por- 
tion of  the  city. 

The  Palazzo  Communativo  o  del  Govemo^ 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Corso,  opposite 
the  Cathedral,  the  residence  of  the  pre- 
fect, and  containing  the  principal  go- 
vernment and  municipal  offices,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  designed  by  Fra 
lievignate  in  1333,  although  some  au- 
thorities date  its  foundation  from  1281. 
Its  front  presents  a  melancholy  aspect : 
many  of  its  rich  Gothic  windows  have 
been  closed,  and  new  ones,  in  a  more 
modem  style,  o^w^^.  TVk&  Vst^'k^  '^^jxx 
a\oiie   \i«k.s  \>^<i\i  \»\e«S^^  ^x^^KCH^^ 
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The  upper  story  has  only  4  of  the 
original  window s^  and  their  beauty 
makes  the  traveller  regret  more  deeply 
the  loss  of  the  others.  Its  lofty  doorway 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic;  it 
is  covered  with  sculptures  of  animals 
and  foliage,  and  its  graceful  spiral  co- 
lumns give  it  a  great  similarity  to  many 
of  our  own  cathedral  doors.  Among  its 
decorations  are  the  arms  of  the  cities 
in  alliance  with  Perugia,  viz.  Rome, 
Bologna,  Florence,  Pisa,  Naples,  and 
Venice ;  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  of 
the  king  of  France ;  3  statues  of  saints, 
Lawrence,  Louis  d'Anjou,  and  Hercu- 
laims ;  6  allegorical  figures ;  the'  lions 
of  the  Guelphs ;  and  2  griffons  tearing 
a  nondescript  animal,  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  the  wolf  of  Siena;  it  is 
more  probably  the  ox,  the  emblem  of 
Force,  the  griffon  being  the  emblem  of 
Perugia.  On  the  front  facing  the  ca- 
thedral is  an  elegant  raised  Loggia, 
with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
Gothic  hall,  and  above  bronze  figures 
of  the  Perugian  griffon.andofthe  lions 
of  the  Guelphs,  with  the  chains  of  one 
of  the  gates  of  Siena,  carri«d  off  in 
1358.  The  pointed  door  of  the  great 
hall  is  very  beautiful.  The  interior 
is  not  remarkable:  the  grand  hall, 
or  Sala  d*  Udienza,  was  the  place 
where  the  Perugians,  as  a  free  com- 
munity, held  their  councils  :  in  it  is 
a  fresco  representing  Julius  III.  restor- 
ing to  the  city  the  magistrates  who 
had  been  removed  by  Paul  III.  In  the 
municipal  archives  is  preserved  a  com- 
plete code  of  laws  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  drawn  up  in  1342,  and 
written  in  Italian,  which  is  of  great 
value  as  an  illustration  of  the  language 
in  use  at  that  early  period.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  Corso, 
is  an  interesting  mediseval  building, 
the  Udienza  dei  Notari. 

The  Sala  del  Cambio,  in  the  Corso  (the 
Exchange),  is  covered  with   frescoes 
by  Perugino,  the  best  perhaps  which  he 
ever  painted.     On  entering  the  hall, 
the    paintings    on    the    rt.    wall    are 
the  Erythrsean,  Persian,  Cumaean,  Li- 
byan, Tiburtine,  and  Delphic  sibyls; 
tAe   Prophets  Is&'mhf   Moses,   Daniel 
(^tAe   youngest    supposed    to    be    the 
portrait   of  Mapbael),    David,    Jere- 


miah, and  Solomon  ;  and  above,  the 
Almighty  in  glory.  On  the  1.  wall 
are  several  philosophers  and  war- 
riors of  antiquity,  with  allegorical 
figures  of  different  virtues  above  them. 
They  occur  in  the  following  order : 
LucuUus,  Leonidas,  Codes,  with  the 
figure  of  Temperance ;  Camillus,  Pit- 
tacus,  Trajan,  with  the  figure  of  Jus- 
tice; Fabius  Maximus,  Socrates,  and 
Numa  Pompilius,  with  the  figure  of 
Prudence.  On  the  wall  opposite  the 
entrance  are  the  Nativity  and  Trans- 
figuration. On  a  pilaster  on  the  I. 
is  a  portrait  of  Perngino  himself,  with 
a  laudatory  inscription  and  the  date 
on  the  other  side.  Near  the  door  is 
the  figure  of  Cato,  but  scarcely  to  be 
seen,  except  in  the  morning,  when 
the  sun  shines  on  the  door.  On  the 
roof,  amidst  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
arabesques,  are  the  deities  represent- 
ing the  7  planets,  drawn  by  differ- 
ent animals,  with  Apollo  in  the  centre. 
In  the  execution  of  these  graceful  fres- 
coes Perugino  was  assisted  by  Raphael; 
the  Erythraean  and  Libyan  sibyls,  and 
the  head  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Trans- 
figuration, are  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  by  him.  In  the  adjoining  chapel 
is  an  altarpiece,  attributed  to  Perugino, 
but  more  probably  by  Giarmkola,  of 
the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour,  with  angels 
kneeling  around,  and  naked  figures 
waiting  to  be  baptized ;  the  frescoes  on 
the  walls  are  principally  by  Giannicola^ 
representing  on  the  1.  the  Decollation 
of  i,St.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  his  head  to  Herod,  the 
Nativity  ;  and  on  the  rt.  of  the 
altar  the  Annunciation  :  the  sibyls 
over  the  two  first  frescoes  are  very 
Raphaelesque,  resembling  those  in 
Santa  Maria  della  Pace  at  Rome.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Sala  di  Cambio 
is  a  hall  surrounded  with  benches, 
sculptured  in  the  17th  century;  it 
is  called  the  Sola  dei  Legali,  or 
Lawyers.  The  Sala  di  Cambio  is  no 
longer  used  for  its  original  purpose, 
the  meeting  of  the  merchants:  until 
recently  it  was  the  place  of  assembly  of 
the  Depuiazione  della  Nohilta,  who  con- 
ferred the  municipal  nobility  on  per- 
sons oi  A\s\Yi\cl\ou.  Both  in  the  Sala 
\  and  m  t\^e  c\iwgt\,  «xa«^\.  wi  \ix\^\. 
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sunny  days,  these  beautiful  frescoes 
are  not  seen  to  advantage.  Those  of 
the  Cambio  were  painted  in  1500,  and 
Perugino  received  for  the  work,  from 
the  College  of  Merchants,  350  golden 
ducats.  The  wood-carving,  which  is 
very  remarkable,  is  also  believed  to  be 
from  designs  of  Pietro  Perugino. 

The  University  of  Perugia,  founded 
in  1320,  occupies  the  former  convent 
of  the  Olivetans,  near  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  city.  It  was  liberally 
endowed  by  various  popes  and  emperors, 
and  ranked  next  to  those  of  Rome  and 
Bologna  in  the  Papal  States  for  the 
number  of  its  students.  It  has  a  botanic 
garden,  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy,  and  a 
museum  of  antiquities. 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities  (Oabinetto 
Archeologico),  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
University,  consists  of  a  series  of  Ro- 
man and  Etruscan  inscriptions,  and  of 
cinerary  Etruscan  urns,  which  have 
been  (uscovered  about  the  city,  ar- 
ranged on  the  great  staircase  and  on 
two  sides  of  the  upper  corridors,  and  of 
miscellaneous  objects  distributed  over 
5  rooms,  formerly  cells  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monks. 

\st  Room,  Here  is  the  longest  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Etruscan  character  hitherto 
met  with.  It  was  discovered  near 
the  city  in  1822,  and  occupies  2  sides 
of  a  block  of  travertine,  3^  feet  high 
and  9  inches  square:  the  letters  are 
beautifully  cut,  and  were  coloured  red. 
Archseologists  are  undecided  as  to  its 
meaning.  There  are  several  other 
Etruscan  tablets  on  the  walls,  and 
numerous  gigantic  Phalli,  plain  and 
decorated,  some  fluted,  with  inscrip- 
tions, especially  one  on  a  circular  base, 
on  the  rim  of  which  is  a  long  low  relief 
of  a  funeral  procession,  in  which  the  de- 
ceased is  seen  stretched  on  a  bier  sur- 
rounded by  mourners ;  the  use  of  these 
Phalli  appears  to  have  been  to  point 
out  a  sepulchre  beneath. — 2nd  Room. 
Coins,  Etruscan  and  Roman;  ancient 
and  medisBval  ivories ;  mediaeval  seals, 
&c. — 3rrf  Room,  Roman  and  Etruscan 
bronzes,  many  of  which  are  interest- 
ing. The  latter  include  a  great  variety  of 
helmets,  spears,  strigils,  mirrors,  hinges, 
and  other  articles.  But  the  most  remark- 
able objects  are  the  silver  and  bronze 


plates,  with  bas-reliefs  of  arabesques, 
deities,  mythological  personages,  and 
animals,  formerly  supposed  to  belong 
to  a  biga,  but  now  considered  to 
have  been  the  decorations  of  funeral 
furniture.  They  were  found,  in  1810, 
by  a  peasant  of  Castel  San  Mariano, 
4  m.  from  Perugia,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed they  had  been  buried  for  con- 
cealment. The  silver  plates  were  of 
course  an  object  of  speculation  to  the 
discoverers ;  some  of  them  were  melted 
down,  and,  of  those  which  were  fortu- 
nately preserved,  a  portion,  including 
the  bas-relief  of  the  charioteer  in  silver 
gilt,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dodwell  and  Mr. 
Millingen.  The  latter  gentleman's 
share  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
British  Museum.  A  very  curious  monu- 
ment here  is  an  Etruscan  cinerary  urn 
in  lead,  with  a  female  figure  on  the 
lid,  and  an  inscription.  These  leaden 
urns  are  very  rare,  four  others  only 
being  known.  In  the  4cth  Room 
stands  a  very  curious  Etruscan  sar- 
cophagus, found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chiusi,  on  the  lid  of  which  are  two 
figures  of  natural  size,  one  of  a  man 
recumbent,  apparently  dying,  from 
the  expression  of  the  countenance ; 
the  other  of  a  winged  fury  or  Moira, 
laying  her  hand  on  the  man's  arm,  as 
to  warn  him  of  his  approaching  end : 
both  have  moveable  heads — that  of  the 
male  figure  evidently  a  portrait,  that 
of  the  female  of  a  haggard  old  witch, 
in  the  best  style  of  our  modern  Punch, 
There  are  several  Italo-Greek  vases  in 
this  room,  found  in  sepulchres  about 
Perugia,  coarse  pottery  with  Etruscan 
inscriptions,  &c. 

The  hth  Room  is  chiefly  filled  with 
the  same  description  of  vases.  An 
Italo-Greek  one,  nearly  5  feet  in  height, 
has  a  painting  of  Penelope  and  Telema- 
chus.  In  the  centre  is  a  sarcophagus, 
discovered  in  1844,  in  yellow  lime- 
stone, having  very  low  reliefs,  the 
principal  one  representing  a  proces- 
sion of  captives  bound  together,  fol- 
lowed by  veiled  females,  a  group  of 
two  heavily-laden  horses,  with  armed 
men,  cattle,  and  goats^  briu^n^  iixj  tha 
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be  funereal.  The  sculptures  at  the  ends 
are  of  figures  reclining  at  a  banquet. 
'As  cremation  appears  to  have  been 
general  in  this  part  of  Etruria,  this  is 
an  exception  to  that  rule,  all  the  other 
Perusian  urns  being  cinerary  ones.  In 
this  last  room  is  a  good  seated  terra- 
cotta statue  of  a  young  Hercules,  hav- 
ing on  the  pedestal  the  inscription 

C  .  RVFIVS  .  S  .  PINXIT. 

Many  of  the  Etniscan  remains  in 
this  museum  have  been  illustrated  in 
the  writings  of  the  late  Prof.  Verraig- 
lioli  and  of  Count  Gian  Carlo  Con- 
nestabile. 

Beyond  the  Gabinetto  Archeologico 
are  the  Mineralogical  and  Zoological 
collections,  the  Cabinet  of  Philoso- 
phical Instruments,  and  of  Anatomical 
Preparations  and  Models  in  Wax; 
whilst  two  corridors  are  filled  with 
casts  of  the  finest  specimens  of  an- 
cient sculpture.  The  Library  of  the 
University  occupies  a  large  hall  on 
the  same  tloor.  In  the  rear  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  a  small  Botanic  Garden. 

The  PiNACOTHECA,  or  Gallery  of  the 
Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  occupies 
the  chapel  and  4  adjoining  rooms  on 
the  ground-floor  at  the  University, 
opening  out  of  the  rt.-hand  corridor, 
the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  a 
very  large  and  interesting  series  of 
casts  from  the  principal  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions, made  at  the  expense  of 
Count  Gian  Carlo  Connestabile,  the 
present  talented  Professor  of  Archae- 
ology. The  paintings  in  the  Pina- 
cotheca,  which  have  been  collected 
from  the  different  churches  and  sup- 
pressed monastic  establishments  of  late 
years,  consist  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  Umbrian  school  in  existence.  Un- 
fortunately no  catalogue  has  yet  been 
published ;  we  shall  therefore  enter 
more  into  detail  in  our  description 
of  them  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary. 

Is*     Room.       The    large    Chapel    of 

the    Monastery,  —  1,    Benedetto    Bon- 

figli.  Our  Lord,  with  whom   S.    Ber- 

nadino  is  interceding,  from  the  Confr. 

de/Ja  Gjustizia ;  2,  jPemgino,  the  Ador- 

atjon  of  the  Magi,  from  Sta.  Maria 

Nuova;  3,  4,  Boccati  da  CamerinOt  the 


Virgin  Enthroned,  with  a  curious  Pre- 
della  beneath,  from  the  ancient  Acade- 
my ;  r».  Dom.  Alfani,  the  Virgin,  Saints, 
and  Donatarii,  a  fine  specimen  of  tlie 
master,  from   the    ancient   Academy ; 
6.  Peruginoy  San  Giovanni  della  Marcii, 
from   S.  Francesco ;   8.    Eitsebio  di  S. 
Giorgio y  the   Adoration   of  the   Magi, 
from  the  ch  of  S.  Agostino;  11.  Ber- 
nardo da  PenigiOy  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds;   12.  A  fine  specimen  of  wood- 
carving,    by    Baccio  d'Agnolo,  after   a 
design    of  Perugino*s,  from    the    ch. 
of  S.  Agostino;   14,  18.  Ben.  Bonfigli, 
the  last  an   Adoration   of  the   Masi, 
from  ch.  of  S.  Domenico ;  1 3,  1 5.  Fio- 
renzo  di  Lorenzo^  2  Anconas  of  Saints. 
21.  Boccati  da  Camerino,  a  Virgin  and 
Child,  from  the  Confraternita  of  San 
Simone;    22,  45.  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,   2 
Anconas  of  Saints;  24 and 41.  Pemgino^ 
2  of  his  finest  works,  the  Nativity,  or 
Adoration,  by  Mary  and  Joseph,  of  the 
new-born  Saviour,  and  the  Baptism  in 
the  Jordan — they  originally  formed  a 
single  painting,  which  were  divided  in 
1608,  from  the  ch.  of  S.  Agostino ;  2/5. 
Lo  Spagna,  Virgin  and  Child,  with  4 
Saints,  from  ch.  of  S.  Girolamo;    26. 
Giannicola   {Gian   Nicola   Manni)^   fine 
large  painting  of  Our  Lord,  the  Virgin, 
and  S.  John,  and  4  Angels  with  musi- 
cal instruments,  above,  and  16  Saints 
beneath,  attributed  by  many  to  Pern- 
gino,  to  whose  first  style   it  bears  a 
great  similarity ;   27.  PeruginOy  an  in- 
jured fresco  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  with  Saints  below ;  30.  Pint'- 
ricchiOy  fine  altar-front,  in  several  com- 
partments,  the  Virgin  and  Child   in 
centre,  SS.  Jerome  and  Augustine  on 
either  side,  with   a  fine  Pieta  above, 
from  the  Conservatorio   Pio,  near  l:i 
Porta  Nuova ;  35.  PeruginOy  one  of  his 
finest  Madonnas,  a  lovely  group,  with 
Penitents  in  the  background,  from  the 
Confratemitk  of  San  Pietro  Martire, 
near  the  ch.  of  S.  Agostino,  a  work  of 
so  much  beauty  as  to  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Raphael ;  37,  39.  two  similar 
subjects,  by  PeruginOy  from  the  Con- 
fraternitk  di  San  Benedetto  and  ch  of 
Sta.    Maria    Nuova;    47.   Pietro   delh 
FrancescOy  an   Ancona,  in  4  compart- 
menls,    o^    V\vft   Nvc^aw    ^wd    Child, 
the  ATvii\xiiCAa.\AOXi,  ^.  i<^"G.  ^^\?Cv?.\,  "^^ 
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Chiara,  S.  Antonio,  and  S.  Agata ;  48. 
Dom.   Alfani,   the   Virgin  and  Child, 
with  the  Almighty  above,  from  the  ch. 
of  S.  Girolamo,  and  the  Annunciation, 
with  S.  Matthew  between  the  Angel 
and  the  Virgin,  from  the  CoUegio  dei 
Notari ;     62,    53,  57,    58.     Giannicolaj 
various  Saints,  from   San  Domenico ; 
56.  FeruginOf  S.  Jerome  and  S.  John, 
from  the  eh.  of  S.  Agostino;  54,  55. 
Berto    di    Giovanni^   a  rare    Perugian 
Master,    scenes    in    the    life   of   the 
Virgin,  from  the  ch.  of  Monte  Luce ; 
59.  Anselrno  di  Giovanni  and  JDom.  Al- 
fanij   a  lovely   Holy  Family,  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  Raphael,  from 
the  ch.  of  11   Carmine, — the  original 
drawing  by   Raphael  is   now  in  the 
Gallery  at  Lilie;  61  and  73,  Ben.  Bon- 
Jiglif  Saints ;  63.  Duccio  da  Siena ^  Ma- 
donna and  Child;   64.  Florenzo  di  Lo- 
renzo, St.  Sebastian;    65  and  71.  Ber- 
nardino da  Perugia^  Saints,  the  latter 
from  the  ch.  of  S.  Antonio ;  67.  Tad- 
deo  Gaddi,  a  good  Ancona  of  Saints; 
69.  Lello    da    Voltei-ra,    a   very    rare 
master,  a  triptych,  with  the  Madonna 
and  4  Saints,  signed,  from  the  ch.  of 
S.  Agostino  ;  71.  Bernardino  da  Perugia, 
from  S.  Antonio ;  72.  Nicolo  Alunno,  a 
curious  painting  of  the  Annunciation, 
with  a  number  of  saints  and  a  group  of 
personages  in  the  foreground,  presented 
to  the  Virgin  by  2  friars — this  painting 
bears  the  date  of  1466.    In  the  passage 
leading  from  the  chapel  are  109,  110, 
111,   sundry  paintings,  by  Ben.  Bon- 
figli;  106.  Lippo  Menimi,  a  Virgin  and 
Child;  114.  A  Madonna  or  Holy  Fa- 
mily, attributed  to  Guido  da  Siena,  from 
a  convent  at  Monte  Abate;    105.  Meo 
da  Siena,  an  Ancona  of  the  Madonna 
and  Saints,  from  the  same  convent ;  a 
large    subject    by  Sinibaldo  Ibo ;  and 
many  deteriorated  frescoes  and  pictures 
waiting  for  restoration. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage 
or  corridor  is  the 

3rd  Boom,  where  are  momentarily 
placed— 164.  Perugino,  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Sebastian,  very  like  the  same 
subject  at  Panicale,  but  much  injured, 
painted  in  his  72nd  year,  from  the  ch. 
of  S.  Francesco  de*  Conventual! ;  165. 
Ben,  Bonfigli,  Madonna  and  Child ; 
.168,  LeUo  da    Veiletri,  Madonna  and 


Child:  166.  Eight  finely-illuminated 
Choir-books,  from  the  ch.  of  San  Do- 
menico ;  \  S3.  Sinibaldo  /6i,  an  Annun- 
ciation; 184,  185,  187,  189,  190,  191, 
Ben,  Bonfigli,  several  paintings,  chiefly 
of  Saints  ;  1 88.  Margaritone  di  Arezzo,  a 
large  Crucifix,  carried  in  processions 
from  the  Confraternita  of  La  Giustizia, 
bearing  the  date  of  1372.  Some  fres- 
coes, removed  from  the  wall  of  the 
cloister  of  S.  Giuliana,  have  been  re- 
cently placed  here. 

Uh  Boom.  211  to  230.  Fra  Angelica 
da  Fiesole,  several  small  paintings,  for- 
merly in  the  chapel  of  S.  Ursula,  and 
in  the  sacristy  at  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino; 241,  242,243  to  249.  Perugino, 
small  subjects,  and  one  of  the  letters 
of  the  painter  to  an  Abbot  of  S.  Agos- 
tino, asking  him  for  a  sack  (soma)  of 
com ;  Doinenico  di  Bartolo,  a  good  An- 
cona of  the  Madonna  and  Saints,  with 
its  Predella :  it  was  until  lately  in  the 
choir  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Giuliana, 
and  then  only  seen  from  a  distance 
through  a  grating  behind  the  choir 
and  the  church;  206.  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
the  Virgin  and  4  Saints,  with  its  Pre- 
della; Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  a  good 
Ancona  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Angels  and  the  Donatarii,  with 
its  Predella  beneath,  all  well  pre- 
served; 209  to  212,  and  227  to  234.  A 
series  of  Scripture  Histories,  attributed 
formerly  to  Pisanello,  but,  as  one  of 
them  bears  the  date  1473,  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  that  artist,  they  are  now 
considered  to  be  by  scholars  of  Man- 
tegna, — they  represent  histories  in  the 
life  of  San  Bernardino  of  Siena,  and 
until  lately  were  in  the  sacristy  of 
the  ch.  of  San  Francesco  dei  Con- 
ventual i.* 

Private  Galleries.  —  Many  of  the 
families  of  Perugia  have  small  but 
interesting  collections;  they  contain 
numerous  works  by  Perugino,  and  some 
reputed  works  of  Raphael ;  but  a  large 
number  of  the  former  were  no  doubt 
executed  by  Perugino's  scholars. 

The  Palazzo  Baglioni,  in  the  Via 
Riaria,  interesting  chiefly  from  the 
recollections  associated  with  the  name 

*  The  paintings  whose  origin  is  not  atated. 
were  in  lYie  acacVcvA.  «ya>\wMw!k.  *i1  ^^  fe^saaJiKSEia^ 
\  d«U«  B«Yte  A.T\i. 


^^^'Bnring  themedijeval  hislorjof  Peragia, 

"      Contains  a  pieture  of  ibn  Virgin  and 

Child,   bj  Peruyiao;    aud    3    modem 

painliags  b;    Camuccini    and   Landi, 

iJlastrstive  of  the  history  of  the  fitmilj'. 

The  P.  Baldeschi,  in  the  Corso,  has 
the  original  drawing  by  Raphael,  re- 
presenting MaeKi  Sylvius,  when  B 
bishop,  assisting  at  the  betrothal  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  with 
Eleonora  intanta  of  Portngal.  This  in- 
teresting design,  of  vbose  authenticity 
there  is  no  doubt,  was  executed  for  tbe 
frescoes  by  Pinturicchio  in  the  library 
of  ibe  cathedral  of  Siena. 

The  F.  Bracceaehi  has  a  collectl 
of  Ktmscao  sepnichral  urns,  described 
by  Prof.  Vermigiioli ;  and  Bome  pic- 
tnrea,  among  wuich  are  Sla.  Barbara 
by  /'onunicAtNO ;  a  St.  Francis  on  cop- 
per by  CiiloU !  tbe  Guardian  Angel  by 
■  Vav.  tTArpino,  &c. 
At  No.  18.  Via  Deliiiosa  (a  lam 
descending  from  the  street  that  lead! 
from  the  Corso  near  the  Sola  del 
Cambio^.  is  the  house  of  Fiirvtiino. 
On  an  inner  wail  was  a  fresco  of  St. 
Christopher  by  the  great  arlisl,  painted, 
it  is  said,  as  a  compliment  to  his  &lher, 
who  bore  the  name ;  it  was  removed 
Eome  years  ago  b>  Rome,  having  been 
previously  transferred  to  canvas.  It 
has  been  replaced  by  a  laadatory  iu- 

The  Pal.  amnestabile,  opposite  the 
great  entrance  lo  the  Cathedral,  for- 
merly belonsing  lo  the  SlafTa  family, 
has  given  weir  aamti  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  early  works  of 
Saphacl,  well  known  as  the  "  Btaife 
Madonna."  It  is  a  small  circular  paint- 
ing of  exceeding  loveliness,  and  in 
admirable  preservalion ;  the  elegant 
gilt  fran:ie  evidmlly  contemporaneous 
with  the  picture,  the  crack  in  the  one 
extending  through  the  other.  The 
Virgin  is  represented  reading,  tlie  in- 
fant Saviour  looking  into  the  book. 
The  SlaUa  Madonna  was  presented  l« 
the  Alfanis.  a  noble  family  of  Peru- 
gia, which  produced  several  artists, 
by  Raphael;  from  the  Aifanis  it  de- 
scended by  intprmarriHges  to  the  Staf- 
/kn,  and  from  them,  on  the  extinction 
of  tie  latter  family,  to  the  ConnesVi- 
bJiis,  now  reprcBeated  by  the  eminent 
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archffiologist.  Count  Gian  Carlo  Co* 
ncstabile.  Among  tbe  other  painliDgl^ 
in  this  gallery  are  4  octagonal  pictnnih 
2  of  which  are  copies  from  Raphael,  tn 
■•iassoferrato  ;  3  frescoes  transferred  i 
canvas,  by  Peruginu,  via.  a  Holy  Vm 
mily,  with  2  angels  in  adoration  b  " 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  a  goej 
landscape  in  the  background ;  a  f"^ 
length  figure  of  St.  Herculanas  bearing 
the  town  of  Perugia  as  its  protector  )p 
his  band;  and  two  lovely  childreu  si^ 
porting  a  coat  of  arms,  the  latta 
painted  by  a  different  artist;  and  9 
small  subjects,  in  oils,  of  tbe  NatiyilJ 
and  the  Adoration  of  tbe  Magi;  besidn 
upwardsofSUotherpaintingE.  There  IB 
a  large  collection  of  original  drawiuct 
of  the  masters  of  the  ITmbrian  schoo, 
27  by  i'enuiiao,  g  hy  Raphael,  1  by 
ai-iauicola,  1  by  D.  GAirlandaio,  Sic. 

The  I'.  Bonini,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Corao  and  PiaKia  di  Kivarola,  has  a 
small  gallery  containing  a  originAl 
drawings  by  Perugina,  representing  the 
Annunciation,  and  3  angels,'  2  drawings 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  S.  ' 
Michael,  attributed  la  EapAn/l.  Among 
its  paintijigs  are  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.  Francis  and  St.  Lake,  by 
Feriuiino;  David  and  Goliah,  by  De- 
mmfcAiHo  ;  a  female  head  by  Ban 

The  P.  Monaldi,  in  the  Piazia  Bl- 
varola,  contains  a  large  picture  d^ 
Neptune  in  his  chariot,  receivitig  tribnlff 
from  the  Earth,  painted  by  Qaido  foe 
Cardinal  Monaldi,  when  legate  of  Bo-< 
lagna.  The  sketch  for  this  picture  ll^ 
also  here ;  several  designs  by  Ouarclmt^ 
and  2  paintings  by  him,— one  Tepl«< 
senting  tbe  Saviour  led  to  Judgmmrt^' 
the  olber  the  Flagellation. 

Tbe  P.  Paina,  near  the  eh.  of  St.  Ep- 
cnlano  and  gate  of  S.  Carlo,  is  the  most 
extensivepri vale  gall ery  of  Pemna,  well 
arranRcd,  each  subject  bearing  the  name 
of  the  painter.  Peragino,  a  Madonma 
and  Child  throned  and  crowned  fay  S- 
angels,  between  St.  Jerome  and  ?'" 
Francis  ;  School  of  Fra  Bartolonaino, 
Piet^  with  a  Apostles;  Salvaior  " 

landscapes,  and  a  sketch  repi 


Df-h 


iself  in  the  ai 
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the  sketch ;  School  of  Raphael,  a  por- 
trait, supposed  to  be  that  of  Atalanta 
Baglioni,  and  an  excellent  ancient  copy 
of  the  Stafifa  Madonna ;  Lttca  Signorelli, 
the  Virgin  and  several  Saints. 

The  P,  Sorbello,  close  to  the  Piazza 
di  Papa,  has  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  Ferugino ;  a  portrait,  and  St. 
Anthony  the  Abbot,  by  Guido ;  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  copied  from  Ra- 
phael, by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  a  small 
copy  on  copper  of  the  Madonna  della 
Seggiola,  by  Domenichino ;  Christ 
Crowned  with  Thorns,  by  liassano,  &c. 

The  Library,  Puhblica  Biblioteca,  in 
the  Piazza  del  Sopramura,  contains 
upwards  of  30,000  volumes,  among 
which  are  some  MSS.,  a  collection  of 
Perugian  editions  of  the  15th  century, 
and  a  series  of  Aldines.  Among  the 
MSS.  are  a  Stephanus  Byzantinus  of 
the  5th  century,  and  the  works  of 
St.  Augustin  with  miniatures  of  the 
1 3th.  Among  the  printed  books  is  the 
first  printed  at  Perugia,  in  1476,  the 
Counsels  of  Benedetto  Capra,  a  native 
jurist. 

The  Lurutbic  Asylum  (Ospedale  de*  Men- 
tecatti)  of  Perugia  has  acquired  great 
celebrity  throughout  Italy.  It  is  outside 
the  Porta  di  S.  Margherita,  and  contains 
upwards  of  100  inmates,  paying  a 
monthly  stipend  varying  from  6  to  15 
dollars,  several  of  whom  belong  to  the 
highest  classes  of  Italian  Society. 
There  are  also  a  certain  number  of  the 
poorer  classes  supported  at  the  expense 
of  their  diflFerent  localities.  The  whole 
establishment  is  extremely  well  ma- 
naged, and  well  worth  a  visit  from 
the  professional  traveller.  The  sys- 
tem of  non-restraint,  now  universally 
adopted  in  England  and  France,  has 
been  productive  of  the  happiest  results 
here. 

The  fortress,  called  the  Citadella 
Paolina,  was  begun  in  1540,  by  Paul 
III.,  who  destroyed  one  of  the  finest 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  the  palaces 
of  the  principal  citizens,  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  was  designed  by  Sangalh, 
and  finished  in  1544  by  Oaleasso 
Alessi,  Its  apartments  and  chapels 
were  decorated  with  frescoes  byRaffaelle 
del  CoUe  and  other  artists,  but  they 
were   destroyed   during  the  politico) 


troubles  which  followed  tlie  first  French 
invasion.  After  that  time  its  ditches 
were  filled  up  and  converted  into  a 
public  promenade,  and  the  citadel  itself 
into  a  powder  magazine.  As,  how- 
ever, it  still  commanded  the  town  with- 
out protecting  the  inhabitants  from 
invasion,  it  was  entirely  dismantled 
by  the  citizens  during  the  political 
excitement  in  1849,  and  will  soon  be 
entirely  removed  to  make  room  for  a 
handsome  square  and  promenade.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  fortress  arose  out 
of  the  salt- tax  imposed  by  Paul  III. 
The  pope,  careless  of  concealing  his 
motive,  recorded  his  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  following  haughty 
inscription,  long  visible  in  the  court : 
"Ad  coercendam  Perusinorum  auda- 
ciam  Paulus  III.,  sedificavit."  The  first 
cannon  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
in  a  sack  of  corn,  and  local  tradition  still 
preserves  the  record  of  the  jealous 
feeling  with  which  the  Perugians  re- 
garded this  encroachment  on  their 
liberty,  in  the  popular  distich — 

**  Giacchle  cosl  vaole  il  diavolo 
Evviva  Papa  Paolo!" 

On  the  frieze  of  the  first  court  of  the 
citadel  was  another  inscription  record- 
ing the  circumstances  of  its  erection, 
but  in  terms  more  moderate  than  those 
of  the  pope.  It  was  removed  in  1798. 
There  is  a  beautiful  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber  and  the  distant 
Umbrian  Apennines  from  the  castle 
terrace.  The  advanced  lunettes  com- 
manding the  road  from  Florence  have 
been  preserved,  as  not  offering  any 
danger  to  the  popular  liberties:  they 
are  now  used  as  a  power  magazine. 

There  is  a  club,  the  Casino  letterario, 
in  the  Corso,  where  newspapers  and 
reviews  are  taken  in,  and  to  which 
strangers  are  admitted  on  proper  intro- 
duction. 

Intarsia,  or  inlaid-wood  Mosaic,  for 
which  Perugia  was  once  celebrated, 
is  well  executed  by  Signor  Lancetti, 
whose  shop  is  at  No.  57,  Corso,  who 
has  so  well  restored  the  work  in  Uie 
choir  of  S.  Pietro  dei  Cassinesi. 

The  Fairs  of  ■p^r^'^^sb^,  '^^Jw  Vcss^v^. 


^™  the  year, 
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Sect. : 


the  year,  and  are  attended  by  a  gre 

catlte,  lasts  from  the  1st  to  the  14th  of 
August,  and  to  the  SSnd  of  Au^dsI 
for  merchandise.  It  U  called  La  Fierv 
■ti  Monte  Luce,  and  is  held  in  the  ham- 
let adjoiaJDj!  the  monastery,  a  little 
way  heyond  the  cily  walls.  The  second, 
called  La  Fiera  ^  Marti,  lasts  from 
the  1st  to  the  4th  of  November. 

The  roads  from  Perogia  to  Cittk  di 
Caslello  and  Gubbio  are  described  under 
Bte.  91 ;  toTodi,  Terni,  and  Nftrni,  and 
thence  to  Rome,  by  Ponlefelice  and  the 
Tiber,  under  Ete.  85;  by  the  latter, 
Terni  may  he  reached  without  makiug 
the  detour  by  Foligno  and  Spolelo ;  to 
Citlk  della  Pieve,  and  thence  to  Chiusi 
aod  Siena,  under  Rte.  S6 ;  and 
yieto,  Rte.  97. 

Until  the  lines  of  railway  bate  been 


the  rly.  t 

4'35  f.a,,  Florence  ftt  8,  and  Leehoru 


1  the  I 


Tliis 


now  by  far  the  most  rapid  and  conve- 
nient way  into  Tuscany  ;  fiires  to  Chi- 
usi 7  francs,  to  Florence  S)  fnincs. 
For  Foliguo,  Spoleto,  and  Terni,  daily. 
For  Fano,  hj  Gnhbio,  Caglj,  the  Furlo 
Pass,  in  correapondence  with  the  rly. 
between  Bologua  and  Ancona.on  Tues., 
Thurs.,  and  bat.,  at  2  p.m.,  performing 
the  journey  in  18  hrs.;  lire  19  francs. 
Diligences  between  Perugia  and  Rome, 
and  upon  a  better  system,  have  been  esta- 
blished, passing  by  Todi,  Terni,  Nanii, 
Ci^ita  Castellana,  and  aluug  the  ancient 
Via  Flaminia,  between  the  latter  place 
and  the  cap'<^  ^us  avoiding  the  de- 
tour  by  Fuligiio  and  Temi ;  and  from 
Civita  Castellana  by  Signano  and  the 
Via  Flamiuia:  thase  conveyances  per- 
form (he  journey  in  36  hours,  including 
sleeping  at  Temi. 

0«ufo.>/v.— The  group  of  hills  on 
which  Perugia  stands  is  fnimed  of  the 
same  Pliocene  deposit  thai  fills  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  extends  along 
the   Umbrian  Apennines  to  a  certain 

elevation.   The  hill  of  Perugia  consists   of  5  arches,  called  Ponte 
chiefly  of  beds  of  sand  and  calcareous   vanni,  enter  ancient  JJmbria,   This 
breccia  restiag  upim   blue   marls,   in   very  probably  be  the  first  spot  wbei 
irAicAcofls/rferaWe  masses  oflignile  are  I  the  c\ftB&\tBi  vcweWei  maj  have 
jut(  with,  and  which  have  heen  worked '.tlie"je\lo'«'ViWT;' 


!  along  Ihe  npper  valley  of  the  Tibe'' 
The  Umbrian  Apeuuiues  consist  chiefl] 
of  red  and  grey  limesloues  of  the  Oxi- 
ford  elay  period,  on  which  rt  [_, 
cretaceous  saodslones,  maciguo,  and' 
pietra  lerena,  similar  to  those  HboM 
Florence,  through  which  the  Tibet': 
runs  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Perugifit 
The  geologist  can  examine  in  the  MmQ^  ■■ 
ralogical  Museum  at  the  Universiiy 
collection  of  rocks  to  illustrate  ''' 
of  this  part  of  Italy. 


pEBlTGIi  T 


FoUOND. 


Leaving  Pero^a  for  Foligno  by  ti  ,^_ 
rood  which  passes  by  the  Benedicliu 
monastery  of  S.  Pietro  dei  Qttsini^^ 
and  through  the  PorU  S.  CoMaiu 
we  soon  descend  into  the  valley  of  tlM 
Tiber.  This  new  road  is  much  be^ 
laid  down,  but  is  1^  m.  longer  liatt 
the  old  one,  which  led  into  the  plaic 
by  a  steep  descent  of  3  m.  Tbit 
views  which  it  commands,  boonde^ 
by  the  pictureaqae  ontline  of  thi 
mountains  behind  Assisi,  is  extremell 
beautiful.  On  the  line  of  the  rlj.  aD$ 
new  road,  about  1  m.  before  reaching 
Ponte  di  S.  Giovanni,  a  peasant 
covered,  in  IS4U,  an  Etruscan  tomb 
what  has  since  proved  to  he  the 
ient  Necropolis  of  Perugia,  whidi 
has  beendescnbed  inouraccoimtof  tlw 
Lttqnildes  of  Perugia;  passers-by  iiM 
rested  in  Etruscan  antiquities  should'. 
It  &il  to  visit  it,  as  well  aa  the  ctd*^ 
lections  in  the  villa  of  Count  Bagli(HIi^ 
thefootof  thehill.  (See  p.  383.)  • 
But  Ihe  most  convenient  way  of  per> 


forming  the  journey  will  be  by  rly.  Tti^ 
line  makes  a  considerable  [ieXuiir;  foUowf' 
ing  the  base  of  the  hilly  group  oa  tto 
immit  of  which  the   city  sttndf,  hi 
LB  course  of  which  it  has  been  neccss 
.ry  to  pass  through   several  tunnel* 
id  deep  entlings  in  the  terliary  ro  " 
ifore  reaching  the  Tiber  at 
12  kit.  Ponte  San  Gionani  Stat. 
At  the  Tiber  we  reach  the  boundi 
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"  Hunc  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  amaeno, 
Vorticibus  rapidis,  et  multa  flavus  arena, 
In  mare  pronimpit."  JSn.,  vii.  31. 

This  celebrated  river  rises  close  to 
the  hamlet  of  Monte  Coroiiaro,  in  the 
Apennines,  near  where  the  Savio,  flow- 
ing towards  the  Adriatic  in  an  opposite 
direction,  likewise  has  its  source.  Ac- 
cording to  Calindri,  its  course  to  the  sea 
is  249  m.  in  length,  during  which  it  is 
said  to  receive  no  less  than  40  tributary 
streams. 

At  Ponte  San  Giovanni  the  river  is 
not  broad;  it  has  been  dammed  up 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  several 
mills,  which  add  in  some  measure  to 
the  picturesque  character  of  the  land- 
scape. The  beds  of  sandstone  (pietra 
serena)  are  here  seen  dipping  towards 
the  S.  W.  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  6  m. 
farther  on,  the  road  and  rly.  cross  the 
Jescio  and  the  Chiascio  torrents  at 
their  junction,  J  m.  before  reaching 

9  kil.  Bastia  Stat.  (A  cross  road 
of  about  3  m.  from  this  point,  along 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Jescio  as  far  as 
Ospedaletto,  will  enable  the  pedestrian 
to  reach  Assisi  in  an  hour.)  In  the 
choir  of  its  ch.  is  an  altarpiece  com^ 
posed  of  several  small  subjects  by 
Nicolb  Alunnoy  dated  1499.  Bastia,  as 
well  as  the  surrounding  district,  suffered 
very  severely  from  earthquakes  in  1853. 
On  leaving  here  the  rly.  crosses  the 
plain  to 

4  kil.  La  Madonna  degli  Angeli,  or 
Assisi  Stat.,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  magnificent  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  built  from  the  designs  of 
Vignola,  to  enclose  the  small  Gothic 
chapel  in  which  St.  Francis  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  order.  During  the 
earthquake  of  1832  the  ch.  was  almost 
wholly  ruined,  the  tower  was  thrown 
down,  the  roof  rent,  and  many  of 
its  columns  gave  way.  The  cupola, 
which  had  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
boldness  of  its  design,  was  not  materia 
ally  injured,  and  under  it  still  remains 
undisturbed  the  original  cell  and  the 
little  chapel  of  St.  Francis.  The  nave 
and  choir,  which  were  destroyed,  have 
been  rebuilt.  The  ch.  is  remark- 
able for  a  very  large  fresco  of  the 
Vision  of  St.  Francis,  painted  in 
1829  bj  Overbech.     A  chapel  attached 

Cent.  /C—1S64, 


to  the  ch.  has  paintings  in  fresco 
by  Tiherio  d'  Assisi  in  1518,  finished 
by  Lo  Spagna,  representing  5  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Francis.  Enclosed 
in  the  ch.  is  the  modest  dwelling  in 
which  St.  Francis  lived,  and  which  is 
held  in  great  veneration,  and  much 
resorted  to  by  pilgrims  and  devotees  on 
certain  festivals.  The  Stanza  di  San 
Francesco  is  celebrated  for  its  frescoes 
of  the  Companions  of  the  Saint,  a 
series  of  beautiful  figures  by  Lo  Spagna, 
now  much  injured.  There  is  a  good 
bust  of  Cardinal  Rivarola,  by  Teneraui, 
in  the  Sacristy, 


Excursion  to  Assist. 

From  the  rly.  stat.  and  the  Madonna 
degli  Angeli  a  road  branches  off  on  1. 
to  Assisi y  distant  about  1 J  m.  Convey- 
ances will  be  found  in  attendance  on 
tlie  rly.  trains.  No  traveller  who  takes 
an  interest  in  the  history  of  art,  who 
is  desirous  of  tracing  the  influence 
which  the  devotional  fervour  of  St. 
Francis  exercised  on  the  painters  of 
the  14th  and  1 5th  centuries,  will  fail  to 
visit  that  celebrated  sanctuary.  To 
many  the  distance  will  not  be  beyond 
the  compass  of  a  walk.  Arrangements 
can  be  made  at  the  stat.  for  the  excur- 
sion, where  a  light  carriage  of  the 
country  may  be  hired  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  and  afterwards  to  proceed 
to  Spello  and  Foligno  by  the  excel- 
lent road  which  leads  from  Assisi 
without  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
the  Madonna  degli  Angeli.  There  are 
no  inns,  properly  speaking,  at  Assisi. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  Loconda 
della  Falomba,  In  the  town  clean 
quarters  may  be  obtained  at  Amoni's, 
very  civil  and  attentive  people,  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  5  paals  a-day 
for  board  and  lodging,  and  with  fair 
treatment  (Aug.  1860),  which  will  en- 
able the  tourist  to  explore  leisurely  the 
artistic  and  other  curiosities  of  this 
most  interesting  place  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood,   Tliere  are  4  bed-K:<iQTO&  ^.wd. 
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GnondPl 


or  tbe  1 


AsBisi  is  tbe  sanctuar^r  of  early  Italian 
Srt,  and  the  sceuc  of  those  triutDphs  of 
Giotto  lo  which  Dante  has  giTeu  im- 

i  toortalily : 

■  fCTBlette  Clmabue  nella  ptDlnrB 


I  BurrouDded  by  its  battlements  and 
lowers,  and  commanded  by  its  lofty 
and  mined  citadel,  with  its  long  line  of 
urchea  stretch  log  across  the  moun- 
tain, Assisi  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque apoM  in  Italy.  Its  Intereet 
will  be  increased  in  the  eatimatioo  of 
ihe  Italian  scholar  by  the  beautiful 
description  of  Dante  ;— 

m  c^llE  etetut  <Lii  bet.la  DbaKlo, 

Onde  Praugls  aeute  freddo  e  nldu 
III  Porta  Sole,  e  dlriEtm  le  plange 


nuwn  from  ihc  bill  tbe  bint  Uhali 
A  fertllo  tmct  )b  froiii  the  mount  d 

I'hrou^li  ForiB  Sule ;  tad  behind  It 

Ab  rroiu  tbe  Gwina  niTlISS  Ihe  utariw'. 

WhDW  would  ibenton  oill  tbe  plu»*r^- 
Lct  It  no  longer  of  lis  fune  be  enoni, 
AnilOrleni,  cot  ABseai,  belt  hl^t." 

Tbe  lovely  position  of  Assisi, 
the  history  of  its  Chut^  and  Codv. 
are  elegauily  sketched  bj  a  rer 
writer  in  the  ■  Quarterly  Beiiew  '  I 
208). 

"  As  the  TiberleaTes  the  shadethrowi 
by  the  heights  crowned  with  the  £ 
can  Perugia  for  the  a 
a  wide  and  fertile  valley,  i 
sullied  stream  eddies  round  a  spur 
the  ApeunioFS.    This  solitary  bill 
clothed  at  its  base  with  the  olive  a 
the  vine,  hut  where  the  winter  wit  _.. 
iweep  it  with  their  chill  blast  il  ia  naked  1 

n  throws 


V  meodowa  (I 


_  ..-last rays  upon  its  rngge_ 
sides  il  elnws  with  a  golden  light  and 


frowniiiK  tocVa. 
IbuiVl  OH  Aii  \».tvc- 
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Francis,  after  a  life  of  perilous  wan- 
dering, from  the  bright  worid  below,  to 
die.  His  profession  of  poverty,  absti- 
nence, and  humility,  whilst  it  exalted 
heggary  into  a  holy  virtue,  had  never- 
theless laid  the  foundation  of  a  religious 
brotherhood  that  in  no  ways  neglected 
worldly  influence  and  power.  He  had 
scarcely  died — covered  by  another's 
cloak  east  over  his  wasted  body  eaten 
with  sores — than  there  arose  over  his 
ashes  a  monument  such  as  even  Italy, 
with  all  her  wonders  of  art,  has  rarely 
seen.  An  architect  was  invited  from 
Germany  to  fashion  the  edifice  after 
the  new  order  of  architecture.  The 
steep  and  rocky  slope  offered  no  suffi- 
cient level  space  for  the  foundations ; 
but  in  those  days  men  had  invention  in 
the  arts,  and  trusted  to  their  own  genius 
instead  of  holding  only  to  those  who 
had  gone  before  them.  Having  pro- 
bably no  treatises  on  architecture  to 
refer  to  for  an  *  authority,'  he  built 
boldly  against  the  mountain,  piling  one 
church  upon  another;  the  upper  vas', 
lofty,  and  admitting  through  its  broad 
windows  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
the  lower — ^as  if  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth — low,  solemn,  and  almost  shutting 
out  the  light  of  day.  Around  the  holy 
edifice  grew  the  convent,  a  vast  build- 
ing, resting  upon  a  lon^  line  of  arches 
clinging  to  the  hill-sides.  As  the 
evening  draws  nigh,  casting  its  deep 
shadows  over  the  valley,  the  traveller 
beneath  gazes  upwards  with  feelings  of 
wonder  and  delight  at  this  graceful 
arcade  supporting  the  massy  convent, 
the  ancient  towers  and  walls  of  the 
silent  town  gathering  around,  and  the 
purple  rocks  rising  high  above — all  still 
glowing  in  the  lingering  sunbeams — a 
scene  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  any 
clime  for  its  sublime  beauty." 

The  Great  Convent  belongs  to 
the  reformed  rule  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  the  brethren  of  which, 
called  Minori  Conventuali,  were  known 
in  England  in  former  times  by  the 
name  of  Black  Friars.  As  they  are 
allowed  to  possess  property,  contrary 
to  the  general  rule  of  the  founder, 
they  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and  do 
not  live  like  the  other  Franciscans  by 
"begging:  their  convent  therefore  offers 


an  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort which  contrasts  with  those  of  the 
other  Franciscan  orders.  The  esta- 
blishment consists  of  very  extensive 
cloisters,  inhabited  by  perhaps  a  greater 
number  of  inmates  than  any  other 
monastic  institution  at  the  present 
day.  Founded  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  patron  saint  in  the  early  part  of 
the  13th  century  (St  Francis  was  bom 
at  Assisi  in  1 1 82,  and  died  near  it  in 
1226),  the  building  and  churches  an- 
nexed to  it  were  commenced  in  1228, 
— Father  Elias  being  then  the  first 
general  of  the  order — under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  architect  brought  from  Ger- 
many, and,  as  is  supposed,  sent  by  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II. 

The  convent  has  little  to  interest 
the  traveller  in  itself.  The  outer 
cloister,  alone  open  to  ladies,  has 
some  paintings  of  second-rate  artists — 
a  series  of  portraits  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  the  order,  by  Dono 
Doni  (1.595).  There  is  a  good  fresco 
of  the  Last  Supper  by  the  same  painter 
in  the  small  refectory ;  and  one  of  the 
same  subject  by  Solimena  in  the  larger 
one.  But  if  the  convent  has  little  to 
detain  us,  it  is  quite  different  with  the 
ch.  annexed  to  it  —  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages,  whether  as  considered  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  or  for 
paintings  whfch  it  contains  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  Revival.  The 
churches— for  there  are  two — rest  upon 
massive  substructions  on  the  abrupt 
side  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  town 
stands,  and  offer,  when  seen  as  ap- 
proached from  Perugia,  a  very  grand 
and  singular  appearance.  Placed  over 
each  other,  they  had  been  designated 
as  upper  and  lower,  until  of  late  years, 
when  the  discovery  of  the  supposed 
remains  of  St.  Francis  has  led  to  the 
foundation  of  a  third,  below  all,  to 
contain  his  tomb,  and  which  being  a 
mere  sepulchral  chapel  or  crypt,  we 
shall  retain  in  our  description  the  an- 
cient designations  of  upper  and  lower 
as  formerly  given  to  them. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  follow  our 
review  of  the  works  of  art  contained  in 
them,  we  have  aivupiiftd  ^  ^xw^xA.-'^^'N^^. 
of  tVie  \ovi«T  Oci.\  ^'fe  ^tvxwv**  ^1  "^^ 
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original  edifice  that  have  been  pre- 
served are  marked  in  a  darker  shading, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  subsequent 
additions.  The  upper  ch.,  which  has 
undergone  little  or  no  alteration  since 
its  completion  in  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
parts  of  the  plan  in  the  dai'ker  tint,  and 
upon  which  it  rests. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  both 
these  edifices  were  commenced  in 
1228  ;  the  lower  ch.  was  completed  in 
4  years,  whilst  the  upper  one  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  finished  until 
1253,  when  it  was  consecrated  by  In- 
nocent IV.  The  architect  was  Jacobus 
ex  Alemannia,  called  Jacopo  di  Ale- 
mannia  by  the  Italians,  and  Lapo  by 
the  early  Tuscan  writers,  and  by  them 
confounded,  and  especially  by  Vasari, 
with  Lapo  di  Cambio,  the  father  of 
Arnolfo,  the  great  architect  of  the 
cathedral  of  Florence.  With  Jacopo  was 
associated  a  brother  of  the  order,  Fra 
Filippo  daCampello,  and  to  these  emi- 
nent men  we  are  indebted  for  this 
first  specimen  of  the  so-called  Gothic 
architecture  in  Central  Italy,  although 
it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  it  was 
the  earliest  example  of  that  style, 
since  we  find  traces  of  it  at  Subiaco 
perhaps  a  couple  of  centuries  before.* 

The  Upper  Ch.,  being  the  most  simple 
in  its  details,  ought  to  be  the  first  seen 
by  the  visitor.  As  it  is  only  open  for 
Divine  service  on  certain  great  festivals 
(Whitsunday,  the  Assumption,  the 
Feast  of  St.  Francis,  &c.),  it  can  only 
be  entered  through  the  lower  one,  on 
application  at  the  Sacristy.  The  form 
is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  consisting  of 
a  single  nave,  ornamented  with  Gothic 
pilasters,  and  divided  off  into  4  bays, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  fine  lancet 
window ;  of  a  transept ;  and  of  a 
tribune  or  apse.  The  whole  length 
is  225  ft.,  the  width  of  the  nave  36, 
and  its  height  60.  The  W.  front  on 
the  Piazza  is  very  elegant,  with  a  fine 
pointed  gable,  having  a  richly- worked 

•  One  of  the  earliest  true  Gothic  edifices  in  Italy 

is  probably  the  ch.  of  San  Andrea  at  VercelU, 

Jb^ran  in  1219.     (See  Jffandbook  of  N.  Italy, 

Rte.  2.)       There  la  considerable  uncertainty 

about  the  age  of  the  pointed  arches  at  vSubiaco. 

(-Bandboo/c  of  Home,  mvirom.) 


\  wheel-window  over  the  portal,  which 
j  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  step§,  from 
;  which  two  fine  Gothic  entrances  open 
into  the  sacred  edifice.     The  roof  of 
the  nave  is  divided  into  5  conipart- 
ments,  two  of  which  are  covered  with 
golden  stars  on  an  ultramarine  ground, 
and  3  with  frescoes  by  Cimabue,  the 
whole  remarkably  well  preserved  after 
nearly  600  years.     The  walls  of  the 
nave  are  also  covered  with  frescoes. 
Those  below  the  gallery,  forming  the 
lower  range,  in  28  compartments,  were 
painted  by  Giotto  about  the  year  1 298, 
and  represent  events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Francis;  the  upper  range,  and  those 
between    the    windows,    by    Cimahue, 
towards  1280,  and  consist  of  a  series 
of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, embracing  from  the  Creation 
of  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  Crucifixion  of 
our  Saviour.  The  transept  has  a  chapel 
at  each  end,  which  offer  nothing  re- 
markable, whilst  the  walls  of  the  tran- 
sept itself,  as  well  as  the  roof,   are 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Giunta  da  Pisn^ 
painted  about  the  year  1252,  most  of 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  damp 
and  time.    The  choir  or  space  behind 
the  high  altar  is  remarkable  for  its  102 
wooden  stalls,  admirably  carved,  and 
ornamented  with  intarsia-work,  by  iJo- 
menico  da  S,  Severino,  in  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.   The  papal  throne,  in 
red  marble  of  Assisi,  is  attributed  to 
the  Florentine  sculptor  Fuccio,  and  was 
erected  by  Pope   Gregory   IX.     The 
construction  of  the  vault  of  the  nave 
and  transepts  is  very  remarkable,  and 
well  worthy,  for  its  masonry  and  car- 
pentry, of  a  detailed  examination  by  the 
professional  architect. 

The  Lower  Ch.^  which  is  that  in 
which  Divine  service  is  performed,  and 
consequently  always  open,  offers  a  sin- 
gular contrast,  in  its  low,  gloomy,  and 
crypt-like  appearance,  with  the  upper 
one.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  side- 
door  on  a  lower  terrace,  opening  into 
an  elongated  vestibule  (1,  2,  3*)  at  right 
angles  with  the  direction  of  the  original 
building.  This  vestibule  is  more 
than  2  centuries  posterior  in  date  to 
the  ch,  built  by  Jacopo,  having  been 
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added  to  it  in  1487,  when  most  of  the 
side-chapels  were  also  erected.     There 
are  some  paintings    and    monuments 
here   worthy  of  iK)tice.      The   small 
chapel  of  St.  Sebastian  (6),  on  the  1.,  is 
painted  by  Sennet  and  Giorgetti.    The 
walls  have  several  works  by  the  same 
artists,    representing  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Nativity,  and  the  Glorification  of 
St.  Francis ;  and  on  the  vault  the  Al- 
mighty surrounded  by  Angels,  by  Mar- 
telli.     Opposite  the   entrance,  and   at 
the  extremity  of  this  vestibule,  is  the 
chapel  of  the  Crucifixion  (4),  erected 
by  Cardinal  Albornoz,  whose  grave  is 
close  to  it.      It  is  painted  by  Buffal- 
macco  and  Pace  di  Faenza,   The  smaller 
chapel  near  it  of  S.  Antonio  Abbate  (5) 
is  by  the  latter.    There  are  some  inte- 
resting tombs  here  against  the  wall  on 
the  rt.,  the  first  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Cerchi  family,  of  Florence,  over 
which  has  been  placed  a  vase  in  por- 
phyry, which,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
story  of  the  friars,  was  presented  to 
their  ch.  by  Ecuba  di  Lusignan,  Queen 
of  Cyprus,  filled  with  ultramarine,  so 
largely  used  in  its  early  decorations. 
Beyond  this  is  a  very  fine  mausoleum, 
attributed    to    Fuccio,      Considerable 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  personage 
whose  remains  it  encloses,  as  there  is  no 
inscription — some  believing  it  to  contain 
those  of  John  of  Brienne,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  entered  the  order  of  St. 
Francis  in  1 237 ;  others  of  Ecuba  di 
Lusignan,  who  died  in  1243.     In  the 
chapel  of  S.  Antonio  is  an  urn  with 
an  inscription  in  Latin  hexameters  to 
members  of  the  Basca  family,  Dukes 
of   Spoleto.     Entering  the  nave,  the 
walls  surmounting  the  massive  pilas- 
ters on  either  side  are  covered  with 
paintings;  those  on  the  1.,  in  the  early 
Italo-Greek  style,  represent  events  from 
the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  are  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  at  Assisi ;  those 
on   the  opposite  wall,    from  the  life 
of  St.  Francis,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  by  Mino  da  Torritay  in  the 
style  of  Guido  da  Siena;  they  are  now 
nearly  effaced. 

Commencing  our  examination  of  the 
lower  ch.  on  the  rt.  as  we  enter  from 
the  vestibule,  the  first  chapel  (8),  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Louis  of  France,  has  an 


altarpiece  by  Lo  Spagna,  The  frescoes 
of  the  Preaching  and  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen  on  the  side-walls  are  by  Dono 
Doni  (1560).  The  beautiful  groups  of 
Prophets  and  Sibyls  on  the  vault,  by 
Andrea  del  Tngegno,  of  Assisi,  were  so 
much  admired  by  Raphael  that  he  imi- 
tated them  in  those  he  executed  in  the 
ch.  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  at  Rome. 
The  frescoes  in  the  next  chapel  (10), 
of  S.  Antonio  of  Padua,  were  by  Giottino, 
but  of  which  scarcely  a  trace  remains ; 
those  which  have  replaced  them  are  by 
Sermei  and  Marianelli.  The  chapel  of 
La  Maddalena  (11)  is  ornamented  with 
frescoes  by  Buffalmacco  (1320),  relative 
to  the  life  of  the  saint,  as  well  as  the 
12  saints  on  the  arch.  We  now  enter 
the  S.  transept,  the  walls  and  roof 
of  which  are  covered  with  works  of 
Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Giovanni  da  Milano, 
At  the  small  altar  of  the  Conception 
(16)  is  an  Annunciation  by  Fuccio 
Capanna,  a  pupil  of  Giotto's,  and  a 
fragment  of  a  Madonna  by  Cimabue, 
The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  (17), 
at  the  end  of  this  transept,  is  painted 
chiefly  by  Giottino,  representing  the  12 
Apostles,  higher  up  histories  from  the 
life  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  on  the  vault 
various  saints.  The  6  figures  of  saints 
at  the  neighbouring  altar  of  Sta.  Elisa- 
betta  are  attributed  to  Simone  Memrni, 

The  high  altar  (12)  stands  over 
where  the  remains  of  St.  Francis  lay  ; 
between  the  choir  and  the  nave  the 
4  triangular  spaces  of  the  vault 
above  contain  some  of  the  finest 
frescoes  of  Giotto,  representing  the 
principal  virtues  of  St.  Francis — Po- 
verty, Chastity,  Obedience — and  his 
Glorification.  The  1st  virtue.  Poverty, 
is  represented  as  a  woman  standing 
among  thorns,  whom  Christ  gives  in 
marriage  to  St.  Francis.  In  the  2nd, 
Chastity,  as  a  young  female  sitting  in 
a  strong  fortress,  to  which  St.  Francis 
is  leading  several  monks,  &c.  In  the 
3rd,  Obedience  is  represented  with  a 
yoke,  but  wrapped  up  in  aUegorical 
emblems  which  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of.  In  the  4th, 
St.  Francis  is  seated  on  a  throne  hold- 
ing the  crofis  and  the  rules  of  his  order, 
while  hosts  of  angels  sin^  his  i^rais^ 
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npon  21  Gothic  columns,  and  c-onsists 
ot*  a  marble  slab  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople at  the  period  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  cnurch.  A  gradino  of 
marble  divides  it  into  two  altars,  one 
towards  the  nave,  the  other  towards 
the  choir.  The  tabernacle  which  sur^ 
mounts  the  ciborium  was  designed  by 
Gialio  Dante  of  Perugia,  a  pupil  of 
A.  di  Sangallo's,  in  the  1 6th  century. 
The  choir  has  the  remains  of  a  glory 
painted  by  Giottino, 

Entering  the  N.  transept,  the  fres- 
coes which  are  upon  its  walls  are 
chiefly  by  Puccio  Capanna,  a  scholar 
of  Giotto's;  they  represent  the  Last 
Supper,  the  Capture  of  Christ,  the  Fla- 
gellation, and  the  Saviour  bearing  the 
Cross ;  on  the  wall  are  the  Deposition, 
the  Entombment,  the  Resurrection,  and 
St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata. 
The  small  altar  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, called  also  delle  Beliquie  (13), 
conceals  in  a  great  measure  the  fine 
fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Pietro  Ca~ 
vallini,  the  pupil  of  Giotto.  It  was 
painted  at  the  expense  of  Walter 
de  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens,  during 
his  temporary  elevation  as  captain  of 
the  Florentine  republic,  in  1342.  It 
is  the  finest  work  extant  by  this 
master ;  the  afflicted  angels  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  composition,  and  the 
groups  of  horsemen,  soldiers,  &c.,  in 
the  lower  portion,  are  full  of  expres- 
sion and  feeling.  The  portrait  of  Ca- 
vallini,  with  a  cap  on  his  head  and  his 
hands  clasped  in  adoration,  is  seen 
below.  The  personage  riding  on  a 
mule  covered  with  golden  trappings 
is  said  to  be  Walter  de  Brienne 
himself.  At  the  end  of  this  transept 
is  the  chapel  of  San  Bonaventura  di  Po- 
tenza  and  San  Dego  (14),  which  is  only 
remarkable  for  its  window  with  some 
good  coloured  glass.  Through  it  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Sacristy  (20,  21),  which 
consists  of  two  halls:  the  outer  one 
has  some  paintings  of  Sermei;  the 
inner,  several  handsome  presses  of  the 
17th  cent.,  in  which  were  preserved  the 
treasures  of  the  ch.  prior  to  their  dis- 
persion in  1797.  Among  other  objects 
contained  in  the  &ne  Heliquiario  here 
are  the  veil  of  the  Firan,  a  Benediction 
^^  St.  Francis   in    Bis    own  writing, 


and  the  copy  of  the  rules  of  his  order 
as  approved  by  Honorius  III.,  which 
the  saint  always  carried  about  him. 
Over  the  door  is  the  portrait  of  St. 
Francis,  by  Giunta  da  Pisa,  painted 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  saint.  Re- 
turning into  the  ch.,  and  following  the 
1.  side  of  the  nave,  at  its  eastern  extre- 
mity is  the  pulpit  (1 8),  with  a  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  attributed  to  Fra 
Martino,  a  pupil  of  Simone  Memmi; 
and  at  the  neighbouring  altar  of  S.  Sta- 
nislas (9)  a  Crucifixion  by  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
or  Giottino.  The  fresco  of  S.  Francis 
receiving  the  Stigmata,  under  the  music 
gallery,  is  by  Giotto,  The  last  chapel 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  nave,  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin  (7),  is  covered  with  paint- 
ings bv  Simone  Memmi,  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  that  saint. 

The  painted  glass  in  the  windows  of 
the  lower  ch.  was  executed  by  Angeletto 
and  Pietro  da  Gubbio,?Lnd.  Bonino  di  Assisi; 
that  in  the  upper  ch.  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  probably  contemporaneously 
with  the  building  itself,  and  was  restored 
by  Fra  Francesco  di  Terra  Nova  and  by 
Ludovico  da  Uditw,  in  1476  and  1485. 

The  sepulchral  crypt,  which  is  en- 
tered by  a  double  flight  of  steps  from 
the  lower  ch.,  was  excavated  in  the 
rock  on  which  the  latter  stands,  and 
round  the  place  where  the  remains  of 
St.  Francis  were  discovered  in  a  rude 
stone  sarcophagus  in  1818.  The  place 
of  these  relics  had  been  forgotten, 
although  the  site  where  they  might  be 
looked  for  was  accurately  pointed  out 
by  Vasari  in  his  Life  of  Aniolfo  di  Lapo. 
However,  once  found,  and  their  iden- 
tity, which  was  doubted,  had  been 
decided  by  a  Commission  of  Cardinals 
and  Prelates,  it  was  determined  to 
erect  a  magnificent  crypt  round  them. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
63  ft.  long  in  each  of  its  branches, 
which  extend  under  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs of  the  ch.  above,  having  in  the 
centre  a  handsome  urn  in  bronze,  to 
which  the  bones  of  the  saint  were 
transferred,  and  let  into  the  hollow  in 
the  rock  where  they  originally  lay, 
and  which  has  been  preserved  in  this 
gorgeous  modem  edifice.  The  archi- 
tectwre  oi  \\\ft  ct^^X.  vs,  \iot\<L,  and  en- 
tirely o\xX  oiVeev«^%Vvi\i\)wi  %v>i\^QS.>\ife 
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two  older  churches ;  the  general  look  is 
far  too  modern  for  so  remarkable  a  tomb. 
Considerable  speculation  has  been 
excited  in  regard  to  the  spot  where 
the  Ghibeline  general  Guido  da  Mon- 
tefeltro  was  buried.  Some  doubt, 
indeed,  exists  whether  the  body  was 
not  removed  from  Assisi  by  his  son 
Federigo.  After  a  brilliant  career 
of  military  glory  in  the  1 3th  century, 
this  celebrated  captain,  charmed  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  St.  Francis,  retired  to 
Assisi  and  assumed  the  habit  of  the 
new  order.  From  this  seclusion  he 
was  summoned  to  Anagni  by  Boniface 
VIII.,  who  was  so  anxious  to  have  the 
advantage  of  his  counsels  during  his 
contests  with  the  Colonnas,  that  he 
promised  him  plenary  indulgence  if  he 
would  assist  in  reduCmg  Palestrina,  the 
feudal  stronghold  of  that  celebrated 
family.  Guido  stipulated  for  a  more  ex- 
press absolution  for  any  crime  he  might 
commit  in  giving  this  advice,  and  then 
suggested  the  perfidious  policy  of  pro- 
mising much  and  performing  little : — 


« 


Lunga  promessa  con  1'  attender  corto." 

Inf.  xxviu 

"  Large  be   your  promise— your   performance 
Black."  Wright'i  Trans. 

Guido  retired  again  to  this  convent, 
where  he  died  in  1298.  Dante  has 
punished  him  for  this  perfidy  by 
placing  him  in  Hell,  on  the  plea  that 
his  absolution  preceded  his  penitence, 
and  was  therefore  null. 

The  ch.  of  Sta.  Chiara,  built  by  Fra 
Filippo  da  Campello,  in  1253,  a  few 
years  only  after  the  death  of  the  saint, 
still  retains  its  fine  wheel-window ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  ch., 
which  was  in  the  Gothic  of  the  13th 
century,  and  painted  by  Giotto,  has 
been  replaced  by  modern  restorations 
It  has  an  interest  as  containing  the  body 
of  Sta.  Chiara,  the  first  abbess  of  the 
order  which  bears  her  name,  the  maiden 
whom  the  enthusiasm  of  St.  Francis 
induced  to  renounce  her  family  and 
her  wealth,  and  whose  hur  he  cut  off 
with  his  own  hand.  She  is  buried  under 
the  high  altar.  The  side  wings  still 
retain  some  frescoes  relative  to  the 
life  of  the  Saint,  attributed  to  Giotto^ 
but  with  more  probability  by  Giottino. 

The  Cat/tedrai,  dedicated  to  St.  Ru- 
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finus,  its  first  bishop,  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century,  and  its 
crypt  from  1028;  it  was  modernised 
by  Galeasso  Alessi  in  the  16th,  but 
retains  its  Gothic  front.  An  ancient 
marble  sarcophagus  serves  as  the  high 
altar. 

The  Ch.  called  the  Chiesa  Nuova 
occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in  which 
St.  Francis  was  born.  The  apartment 
is  still  shown  in  which  his  father  con- 
fined him  under  the  belief  that  his  de- 
votion and  his  charities  were  acts  of 
madness. 

In  the  Piazza  is  the  fine  portico 
of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Minei^a  ;  it 
consists  of  6  fluted  columns  of  tra- 
vertine and  a  pediment,  beneath  which 
some  fragments  of  ancient  sculpture 
and  Roman  inscriptions  have  been 
collected  for  preservation.  The  ruin 
has  been  attached  to  a  ch.  to  which 
it  has  ^ven  the  name  of  Sta.  Maria 
della  Minerva. 

The  chapel  of  the  confraternity  of 
Sta,  Caterina  has  some  traces  of  paint- 
ings on  the  outside  by  Martinelli{} 422), 
and  in  the  interior  by  Matteo  da  Gualdo 
(1468)  and  Pietro  da  Fuligno. 

On  the  outside  of  the  ancient  Ospedale 
de*  Pelegrini  is  a  fresco  by  Ottaviano  NelU. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  deserves  notice 
for  the  3  wheel-windows  of  its  original 
Gothic  facades. 

At  the  Convent  of  5'.  Damiano  are  pre- 
served some  relics  of  Sta.  Chiara;  within 
its  waUs  she  is  said  to  have  performed 
many  of  her  miracles.  In  the  dormi- 
tory is  a  door,  now  walled  up,  where  she 
repulsed  the  Saracens,  who  were  on 
the  point  of  scaling  the  convent. 

Assisi  was  the  birthplace  of  Mctas- 
tasio.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
since  a.d.  240.  The  population  by 
the  last  census  was  4286,  of  which  a 
large  proportion  belong  to  the  Church 
and  monastic  establishments. 

The  great  fair  of  Assisi  begins  on 
the  21  St  July  and  ends  on  the  1st 
August,  during  which  time  the  indul- 
gences granted  draw  people  from  all 
parts  of  Catholic  Europe.  Another  fair 
t^es  place  on  the  4th  October,  at  the 
festival  of  St.  Francis. 

Assisi  has  some  celebrity  for  U&  mA." 
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The  high  mountain  behind  Assisi  is 
the  Monte  SubasiOy  3620  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  in  one  of  the  ravines 
descending  from  it  is  the  Sanctuary  delle 
Carceri,  where  St.  Francis  retired  for 
his  devotions.  There  is  a  bridle-path 
across  its  flank  to  Nocera  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  but  over  a  country  of  no 
interest  except  to  the  geologist. 

A  road  descends  rapidly  from  As- 
sisi into  the  post-route,  half  way 
between  St.  Maria  degli  Angeli  and 
Spello.  The  distance  to  Foligno  is 
about  8  m.  Travellers  from  Rome 
to  Florence  should  make  at  Fo- 
ligno the  necessary  arrangements  for 
visiting  Assisi.  They  may  thus  diverge 
from  the  high  road  4  m.  beyond  Spello, 
and  rejoin  their  travelling  carriage  at 
Gli  Angeli. 

A  red  limestone,  used  as  marble  in 
many  of  the  churches  of  Assisi,  is 
found  in  this  part  of  the  Apennines ;  it 
contains  ammonites  and  other  fossils 
of  our  English  oolitic  rocks,  and  is 
identical  with  that  of  Cesi,  Terni,  Mon- 
ticelli  N.  of  Tivoli,  and  of  the  S.  decli- 
vities of  the  Alps  in  Lombardy,  Italian 
Tyrol,  &c.,  called  Ammonitico  rosso  by 
the  Italian  geologists. 


Leaving  La  Madonna  degli  Angeli, 
the  rly.  and  the  road  traverse  the  plain 
of  the  Topi  no  along  the  base  of  the 
hills  to  Foligno,  passing  by 

10  kil.  Spello  Stat.,  on  the  1.  hand  of 
which  is  the  town  of  that  name,  with 
2600  Inhab.  (the  Colonia  Julia  Hispel- 
lum  of  the  Romans;,  built  on  a  project- 
ing spur  of  the  red  limestone.  The 
railway  passes  at  the  foot  of  the  town. 
By  the  side  of  an  ancient  gate,  before 
arriving  at  the  modem  entrance,  is  an 
inscription  recording  the  fabulous  ex- 
ploits of  Orlando.  The  Roman  gate, 
surmounted  by  3  figures,  a  female  in 
the  centre,  and  a  Senatorial  on  either 
side,  is  well  preserved,  and  is  still 
called  the  Porta  Veneris.  The  streets 
of  Spello  are  very  narrow  and  irregu- 
Jar,  and  are  mostly  paved  with  brick. 
TAe  Gothic  Collegiate  ch.  of  S.  M. 
^^ggiore  contains  2  companion  frescoes 


by  Perugino,  a  Pieth,,  with  his  name  and 
the  date  1521,  and  a  Madonna  and 
Child  with  2  saints.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  on  the  1.,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Baglioni  family,  are 
the  3  large  frescoes  by  PinturtcchiOf 
painted  in  1501,  and  amongst  his  finest 
works,  representing  the  Annunciation, 
a  very  beautiful  painting,  with  the 
painter's  portrait  and  his  name ;  the 
Nativity,  with  various  incidents,  such 
as  the  approach  of  the  Magi,  and  a  fine 
landscape;  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  a  series  of  fine  groups  with 
highly  finished  heads,  one  of  which  is 
that  of  Troilo  Baglioni,  the  Prior  of 
the  ch.,  at  whose  expense  it  was  painted. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  to  the  ch.  is  a 
Roman  tomb  with  bas-reliefs  of  an  eques- 
trian figure  and  an  inscription ;  it  is  now 
used  as  a  vase  for  holy  water.  The  ch. 
of  S.  Andrea,  consecrated  by  Gregory 
IX.  in  1228,  contains  a  large  altarpiece 
by  Pintiiricchto  (1508),  representing  the 
Madonna  and  Child  enthroned,  with 
several  saints  in  adoration,  and  St. 
John  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  writing 
the  "Ecce  Agnus"  on  the  ribbon  of 
his  cross :  a  charming  composition ; 
the  St.  John  has  been  attributed  to 
Raphael.  A  letter  from  Gentile  Bagli- 
oni, Bishop  of  Orvieto,  to  the  painter, 
has  been  introduced  under  the  throne. 
Among  the  antiquities  of  Spello,  a 
house  still  bears  the  name  of  the"Casa 
di  Properzio,*'  and  gives  the  poet's 
name  to  the  street:  even  his  tomb  is 
shown  on  the  lower  story,  so  deter- 
mined are  the  inhabitants  to  claim  him 
as  their  own,  although  he  tells  us  him- 
self that  he  was  born  at  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Mevania.  In  the 
plain,  near  the  roadside,  are  traces  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  there  are  some 
remains  of  an  arch  in  the  Via  dell* 
Arco,  with  the  inscription  r.  divi  ;  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Marcus  Opilius  Macrinus  ; 
and  remains  of  another  arch  leading 
to  the  monastery  at  the  top  of  the  town. 
Some  Roman  inscriptions  are  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo. 
At  the  highest  point  of  the  town  is  a 
convenient  balcony  or  terrace ;  it  com- 
Tttaii^s  iW  ^YvoVft  ^\wcv  oi!  the  Topi  no. 
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of  the  Tiber,  the  city  of  Perugia,  the 
conventual  buildings  of  Assisi,  and  the 
tertiary  group  of  hills  sepamted  from 
that  on  which  Perugia  stands  by  the 
valley  through  which  the  Tiber  winds 
its  way  towards  Rome  from  Spello, 
continuing  across  the  plain. 

Before  reaching  the  Foligho  Stat., 
the  river  Topino  is  crossed. 

6  kil.  FoLiGNO  Stat.  {Inns:  the 
Aquila  d'Oro,  "a  very  comfortable 
hotel ; "  **  very  good,  and  moderate 
prices"— iET.  i?.,  June,  1864;  "indiffer- 
ent accommodation  and  high  charges, 
people  civil"  — J^;.  if.,  May,  1863), 
the  ancient  Fulginium,  a  place  of 
some  importance  as  the  head  of  a 
confederacy  of  Umbrian  cities.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  it  long  maintained 
its  independence,  but  was  at  last  re- 
duced by  its  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours ;  in  1439  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  States  of  the  Church.  It  is  an  active 
and  industrious  episcopal  town  of  13, 1 1 7 
Inhab.,  and  has  a  high  reputation 
throughout  the  Papal  States  for  its 
cattle,  its  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
especially  of  wax  candles.  Foligno  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  were  subject  to 
frequent  earthquakes  for  many  years 
prior  to  1831,  and  it  was  a  rare  occur- 
rence that  3  months  passed  without  one. 
In  1831,  however,  they  lost  this  de- 
sultory and  occasional  character,  and 
a  violent  series  of  shocks  occurred 
which  spread  devastation  and  misery 
through»)ut  the  province.  The  first, 
fortunately,  took  place  in  the  day- 
time, and  did  little  injury,  but  the 
2nd  overthrew  several  edifices,  by  the 
fall  of  which  upwards  of  70  persons 
lost  their  lives  in  Foligno  and  Spello. 
From  1831  the  town  remained  free  from 
their  visitations  until  October  1839, 
when  some  undulatory  shocks  were  felt, 
but  fortunately  without  such  serious 
consequences  as  attended  those  of  1831, 
and  they  have  been  felt  again  in  1853 
and  1854.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
towns  which  suffered  most  from  these 
convulsions  are  on  alluvial  deposits, 
while  those  on  the  solid  calcareous 
rock,  as  Spoleto,  Assisi,  and  Perugia, 
Buffered  comparatively  little. 

Foligno,   like  many  of  the  smaller 
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Italian  cities,  had  also  its  School  of 
Painting,  its  most  celebrated  master 
being  Nicoh  Alunno  or  da  Foligno  (1458) ; 
Pietro,  his  scholar,  usually  known  as 
Pietro  Antonio  da  Foligno,  Liberatore, 
and  Cagni :  Bartolommeo  della  Croce 
appears  still  earlier,  having  painted  a 
picture  for  the  Trinci  family  in  1430, 
now  in  the  ch.  of  San  Salvatore,  There 
is  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Nicolo  Alunno,  with  Saints  below, 
and  a  predella  with  the  Dead  Christ, 
in  the  ch.  of  San  Nicolo,  Frescoes 
of  earlier  artists  still  of  this  school 
exist  in  the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni  De- 
collato  and  in  some  Maestas  :  Libera- 
tore has  left  frescoes  in  the  small 
chapel  of  the  Madonna  dellaFiamingha, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town  on  the 
road  to  Perugia.  Of  Pietro  da  Foligno 
there  are  several  Maestas  in  the  town, 
especially  those  over  the  door  of  the 
Convent  of  San  Francesco  (1499)  and 
over  the  entrance  to  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Lucia  (1471).  The  many  Maestas 
which  may  be  seen  all  about  Foligno, 
some  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  are 
by  the  pupils  of  Nicolo  and  Pietro. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Feli- 
cianus,  has  preserved  its  Gothic  front 
and  pointed  doorway  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, with  the  2  lions  of  red  marble ; 
the  interior  has  been  modernised,  and 
has  a  Baldacchino  of  gilt  wood  and 
bronze,  in  imitation  of  that  in  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.  The  ch.  of  the  Convent  of 
Sant*  Anna  or  delle  Contesse,  with  a 
cupola  by  Bramante,  was  celebrated  in 
former  days  for  the  picture  by  Raphael 
called  the  "  Madonna  di  Foligno,"  and 
now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Pina- 
coteca  of  the  Vatican.  The  ch.  contains 
a  Madonna,  said  to  be  by  Perugino  (?), 
and  a  picture  attributed  to  Lodovico 
Caracci,  our  Saviour  discovering  him- 
self to  his  disciples  by  the  breaking  of 
bread.  The  ch.  of  S.  Niccold  preserves 
a  beautiful  altarpiece  by  Nicolo  Alumw, 
which  was  taken  to  Paris,  and  another 
attributed  to  the  same,  but  more  pro- 
bably by  Pietro, 

The  ch.  of  La  Numiatella  contains  a 
good  fresco  by  Pietro  Perugino,  unfor- 
tunately much    injured,    representing 
the  Baptism  of  Owe  Ia^^— \3aa  ^is&w<^$§^ 
are   e-3L<i^e,^vu^^   \i^w)jMxii^N   "^^^  *»>^ 
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an^on  panel,  bIeo  attributed  to  Peru- 
gino.  The  ch.  of  8<m  Drmeaicu  is  of 
fine  praportiom;  the  walls,  once  en- 
tirely covered  with  freMoeK,  are  now 
ThitewasheJ  aver.  In  Simta  Marin  infrn 
Partus,  B.  very  anaent  church,  the  old 
frescoea  of  the  Uth  and  l.sth  centuriis 
have  been  repainled :  in  the  chapel 
ill  which  St.  Petrr  and  St.  Paol  are 
alleged  to  have  officialeii  are  remains 
of  some  Tcry  eariy  paintings,  possibly 
of  the  9th  or  10th  century. 

T/ie  Fa!azi:o  del  Oovemii  has  an  ancient 
chapel,  patntetl  in  fresco  for  the  Trinci 
bmily  bf  Ottariaim  Xelli,  an  inlercal- 
ipg  Bpeciiaen  ia  the  history  of  Art. 
The  Virgin  is  represented  in  varions 
compartmenlB  on  the  four  Kidei. 

T..S  F.ilatio  Commale  is  a  Soe  modem 
edifice  in  the  Ionic  Btyle. 

The  Corso,  called  Ibe  Caoopia,  afibrds 
an   agreeable  walk   along   the  ancie 

4m.W.orFoligno,oponan  elevatit 
on  the  baok  of  the  Timia,  the  Tinia 
the  RomaoB,  is  Bevn^rvi,  which  retai 
almost    aoehinged    its   ancient    nan 
Mevania,  celebrated  by  the  Latin  poets 
for  therichnesB  of  its  pastures,  and  still 
fiuuouB   fbr    its  fine   breed   of  cattle. 
Strabn   nientioas  Mevania  as  one  of 
the  most  considerahle  towns  of  Umbria. 
Here  VitelUuB  look  post  ai  if  deter- 
mined to  make  a  last  stand  fbr  the  em- 
pire against  Vespasian,  but  sooo  afler 
wilbdrew  his  forees.    This  city  is  (ut 
ther  memorable  as  the  birthplace  n 
Propertins,  a  fact  of  which  he  himsel 

of  an  amphitheatre.  Mevaoia  was  on 
flf  the  stations  on  the  Via  Flaminii 


to  Mo: 
by   on( 

very  pictnr«que  town  upon 
croBS-road  from  Monlefalco  to  Trevi, 
but  scarcely  practicable  for  carriages, 
leads  into  I  he  valley  of  the  Clitnnious. 
At  Montcfalco  are  some  churches  cele- 
brated for  theirjialntings. 

C/i.  of  S-ia  F'-aaceaco,  once  entirely 
paiuted  in  fresco,  still  has  many  re- 
mains of  early  art;  the  clioir  is  covered 
•■/fA  frescoes  reprtseuliiig  the  life  oi 


St.  Francis,  by  Bey^ozzi,  G^iTOfi'.  sisni 
aud  dated  145^:  beneath  are  B  series. 
portraits  of  several  peraouages  of  ti 
Order,  and  under  the  window  3  < 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Benozzo  hin 
or  according  to  some  of  Giotto.  1 
painliiigE  are  iDteresting  asturly  sped 
mens  of  Benoi^o's  style,  but  are  il 
ferior  to  bis  later  works  at  S.  Giaoi 
guano  and  Pisa.  The  first  altarpia 
on  rt.  on  entering  the  ch.  was  all 
painted  by  Benmio  in  146:i :  '" 
scDti  the  Virein  and  Child  wiinaam 
on  either  side  are  hisiories  from  t 
life  of  St.  Jerome  ;  the  vault  and  ar 
are  probably  painted  )iy  Pietm  da  R 
lufio.  The  Virgin  enthroned,  on  4 
W.  altar,  with  St.  Peter  and  a  Cardiiid 
is  one  of  tbe  eaiiiest  works  (ISlOti 
Tiberio  if  Aaaiii.  The  next  chisel  b 
frescoesrelative  to  S.  Bernardino,  dais 
1451.  probably  by  the  school  ofMiittaoi 
Gualdo.  In  the  .Mli  chapel  is  a  picttu 
of  the  Madonna  del  Socorso,  by  OU»i 
vuirv,  Nelli.  On  the  1.  of  the  eulrotMN 
is  a  Pretej/h,  of  the  school  of  PeroginOi 
probably  by  THieria  d'Aseisi.  lu  lii^ 
first  chapel  on  I.  is  a  good  Virgin 
throned,  with  2  Saints,  by  tbe  e  _ 
painter,  dated  1570  (Pascavant  rays  on 
rt.,withtbedatelS10).  The^scoesof 
the  Miracles  of  Sl  Andiony  in  Uie  nez 
chapelhave  been  destroy  ed  bj  repaintiiUh 

a.  ofrniHmmata:  the  interior  bar"" 
been  painted  in  fresco  by  the  pupils  a 
Pemgim  and  by  Pietn  da  Foligtio  ;  tl 
part  thai  remains  undestroyed  by  r 
painting  shows  how  beauiifal  this  a 
mnst  have  been. 

CA.  ofS,  Lemardo  has  over  the  hid 
altarapicture  of  the  Virgin  tmd  Ch3 
with  Saints,  dated  1516,  by  a  aatW 
artist,  Francesco  Hel'imio  di  Mont^idai 

Ch.  of  Sim  Fortunato,  about  a  mil 
beyond  the  vhIIe,  on  the  road  to  '" 
Although  a  great  part  of  this  c 
pears  to  have  been  painted  by  Banam 
ffoiso/f,  only  one  fragment  DOW  Tema'  '" 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  w 
an  Angel,  and  the  name  of  the  paint  , 
with  the  dale  (1450).  In  the  chinr  g( 
a  painting  by  iUia<uli,,  dated  1498.  h 
the  cloisters,  a  chapel  entirely  paintei 
by  IVierio  di  Aisisi;  the  subjects  t' 
same  B&'\ulius  cVa^tat  Gli  Angeli.     _^^ 
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midst  of  a  fertile  plain ;  the  Tiews  fkrom 
it  are  beautiful. 

The  road  from  Perugia  falls  into 
the  Via  Flaminia  at  Foligno.  An- 
other excellent  road  leads  to  Anco- 
na,  by  Tolentino,  Macerata,  and  Loreto, 
with  branches  to  Camerino  and  Fabriano 
(Rte.  88) ;  a  third  by  the  Furlo  Pass  to 
Fano(Rte.  89) ;  and  a  fourth  to  Massa, 
Todi,  and  Nami,  by  Bevagna,  follow- 
ing the  more  ancient  line  of  the  Via 
Flaminia,  but  quite  unfit  for  carriages. 
The  rly.  from  Florence  and  Perugia 
joins  here  that  from  Bologna  and 
Ancona  to  Rome. 

On  leaving  Foligno  for  Rome,  the 
road  runs  through  the  vale  of  the 
Maroggia  and  Clitumnus,  passing  S. 
Eraclio,  as  far  as  Spoleto.  (See  for 
description  of  this  part  of  the  journey, 
and  of  Spoleto,  Temi,  its  Falls,  and 
Nami,  Rte.  107a.) 

An  additional  horse  is  required  be- 
tween Spoleto  and  La  Strettura,  both 
ways. 

On  leaving  Spoleto  the  road  winds 
at  first  up  the  Tissino  and  then  over  the 
steep  ascent  of  the  Monte  Somma,  where 
it  rises  (at  the  Pass)  to  a  height  of 
3738  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  ascent  com- 
mands, in  fine  weather,  magnificent  views 
over  the  valley  of  the  Clitumnus,  as  far 
as  Foligno  and  Spello,  backed  by  the 
ridge  of  the  Apennines.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with 
oaks,  among  which  are  thinly  scattered 
trees  of  the  Abruzzi  pine.  Lower  down, 
the  sides  are  clothed  with  small  forests 
of  ilex,  mixed  with  arborescent  heaths, 
and  lower  still  with  olive-trees.  The 
descent  from  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
following  the  Tescino  torrent,  is  longer 
and  much  wilder  in  its  character,  and 
at  length  brings  us  into  the  plain  of 
Temi,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  as 
one  of  the  most  productive  in  Italy, 
and  still  so  fertile  that  the  meadows 
produce  several  crops  in  the  year,  as  in 
the  days  of  Pliny. 

8  m.  La  Strettura,  2  m.  beyond  the 
pass ;  a  post-station  with  a  miserahle 
osteria;  before  reaching  it,  is  a  large 
house,  called  the  Casa  del  Papa, 
formerly  a  villa  of  Leo  XIL,  who 
built  it  as  his  country  residence.  It 
has  latterly  been  used  as  an  inn.    The 


road  from  La  Strettura  to  Temi  first 
descends  a  narrow  valley,  and  then 
crosses  the  plain  of  the  Nera  for  about 
3  m. 

From  Temi  to  Rome  is  63  m.— it  will 
be  more  by  rly. — which  may  be  done 
in  1  day  by  post.  An  excellent  road 
along  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nera  brings 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
Narni  is  built. 

[From  Temi  the  rly.  crosses  the  plain 
of  the  Nera  to  below  the  town  of  Narni. 
On  leaving  which  it  follows  the  deep 
ravine  through  which  the  Nera  runs 
for  nearly  20  m.,  during  which  it 
passes  through  several  tunnels  in  the 
limestone  rock,  and  over  numerous 
bridges,  but  through  a  country  of  little 
interest,  until  emerging  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tiber  near  the 

Orte  Stat.f  where  the  river  is  spanned 
by  a  handsome  bridge.  Here  the  An- 
cona line  of  rly.  is  joined  by  that  from 
Siena,  Chiusi,  and  Orvieto. 

From  Orte  the  united  lines  follow 
the  plain  of  the  Tiber  for  nearly  20  m., 
as  far  as  Ponte  Felice,  leaving  upon  the 
rt.,  but  at  some  distance,  the  towns  of 
Bassanello,  Bagnola,  G  allege,  Cor- 
chiano,  &c.  From  Ponte  Felice  it 
continues  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sabine  hills,  as 
far  as  the  river  of  Correse,  now  the 
boundar}'  between  the  Italian  kingdom 
and  the  Pontifical  territory,  lo  m. 
from  Correse  is  the  station  of  Monte 
Rotondo,  the  town  being  about  3  m. 
on  the  1.,  the  last  before  reaching 
Rome  (see  Rte.  98).] 

Travellers  by  post  from  Rome  to 
Florence  frequently  make  Nami  their 
sleeping-place  for  the  first  night.  They 
can  then  reach  Temi  early  enough  on 
the  second  day  to  see  the  falls  with  com- 
fort, and  sleep  there,  or  at  Spoleto.  On 
the  third  day  they  may  reach  Perugia, 
having  enongh  of  time  to  visit  Trevi, 
Spello,  and  Assisi  on  the  way. 

There  is  a  fair  but  hilly  road  from 
Narni  to  Perugia  through  St.  Gemine 
and  T«)di  (51  m.)  (Rte.  951.  An  ad- 
ditional horse  is  required  between 
N  ami  and  OtmoU  ^  Vv<^Vcw  ^  v^^ , 

T\vft     TO«A     IXWSl    '^^YKC^    >»    ^>CVs2X»- 
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Castellana  is  interesting :  it  here  again 
enters  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  along 
which  it  continues  for  the  two  next 
stages  as  far  as  Borghetto.  The  highly 
cultivated  country  on  the  1.,  varied  with 
gentle  undulations  and  covered  with 
oaks,  forms  in  itself  a  scene  of  great 
heauty  ;  and  near  Otricoli,  Soracte  gives 
a  new  feature  to  the  landscape,  and 
continues  for  the  rest  of  our  road  to 
Home  to  be  a  prominent  object.  From 
its  great  height  it  appears  much  nearer 
than  it  really  is,  and  seems  to  follow 
the  traveller,  so  extensive  is  the  circuit 
which  the  road  makes  round  it.  Before 
reaching  Otricoli  the  ruins  of  several 
ancient  tombs  are  seen  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road,  marking  the  line  of  the  Flaminian 
Way. 

1  Otricoli,  a  village  of  505  Inhab.,  on 
the  site,  and  retaining  nearly  the  name, 
of  the  ancient  Ocriculum  (Utriculum 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary),  the  first  city 
of  Umbria  which  submitted  to  Rome. 
The  Inn  here  is  wretched.  [At  Otricoli 
we  meet  with  the  argillaceous  marls  of 
the  tertiary  beds,  full  of  marine  shells, 
with  calcareous  gravel-beds  resting  on 
them,  and  forming  the  upper  part  of 
this  formation.  The  first  traces  of  vol- 
canic deposits  of  the  Campagna  (tufa) 
are  first  seen  on  descending  from  Otri- 
coli to  the  Tiber.] 

From  Otricoli  the  road  descends 
rapidly,  leaving  at  some  distance  on  the 
1.  the  picturesquely-situated  episcopal 
town  of  Magliano,  of  14-21  Inhab.,  on 
the  site  of  a  Roman  villa  belonging  to 
the  ancient  family  of  Manila.  It  still 
bears  on  its  armorial  shield  the  head 
of  Manlius  Torquatus.  Except  the 
mediaeval  walls,  falling  into  ruin,  there 
is  little  to  attract  the  passing  tra- 
veller to  it.  Shortly  before  reaching 
the  village  of  Borghetto  we  cross  the 
Tiber  by  a  fine  bridge,  called  the 
Ponte  Felice,  built  by  Augustus  and 
repaired  by  Sixtus  V.:  it  connected 
Umbria  with  Etruria,  which  we  again 
enter  at  this  spot.  The  plain  on  the 
1.  hand  is  memorable  for  the  gallant 
manner  in  which  Macdonald,  during 
the  retreat  of  the  French,  in  Dec.  1798, 
cut  Ills  wnjr  through  the  Neapolitan 
army  under  Mack.  Macdonald's  force 
'ifcarceJjr numbered  8000  men,  while  that 


of  his  incapable  opponent  is  admitted 
by  Neapolitan  authorities  to  have  been 
three  times  as  large.  The  skirmishing 
lasted  7  days,  when  Macdonald,  weary 
of  acting  on  the  defensive,  attacked 
and  completely  routed  the  Italians,  and 
crossed  the  Tiber. 

A  steamer  leaves  Ponte  Felice  twice 
a  week,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  at  sun- 
rise, for  Rome,  performing  the  voyage 
in  8  to  10  hours,  and  stopping  to  land 
and  take  in  passengers  at  Ponsano, 
Torrita,  and  Fiano :  fares  extremely 
moderate,  7  pauls.  When  there  is  little 
water  in  the  river  the  boat  starts  from 
the  Porto  della  Rosa,  12  m.  lower  down. 
The  accommodation  on  board  is  miser- 
ably bad,  and  the  vessel  dirty,  being 
generally  crowded  with  labourers  and 
cattle  from  the  Sabine  mountains.  Still 
the  conveyance  is  rapid  and  economical, 
and  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  country  along  the  Tiber,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  any  other  mode 
of  conveyance. 

j  Borghetto,  a  post-station  with  a  few 
scattered  houses.  There  is  now  a 
tolerable  Inn  here.  Its  picturesque  old 
dismantled  fortress  of  the  middle  ages 
was  more  than  once  occupied  during 
the  contests  just  described.  [It  stands 
on  the  gravel-beds  which  we  have  seen 
at  Otricoli,  forming  the  upper  part  of 
the  tertiary  formations,  covered  appa- 
rently with  a  very  thin  mass  of  volcanic 
tufa.  On  ascending  from  the  Tiber 
the  traveller  meets  the  volcanic  for- 
mations of  the  Campagna.  Above 
Borghetto  the  geologist  will  be  much 
interested  in  a  fine  mass  of  lava,  filled 
with  crystals  of  leucite,  which  continues 
nearly  to  Civita  Castellana.  This  lava 
rests  on  tufa,  beneath  which  are  the 
tertiary  gravel -beds  just  mentioned.] 

An  additional  horse  is  required  from 
Borghetto  to  Otricoli,  but  not  vice  versa. 
An  additional  horse  to  Civita  Castellana, 
but  not  vice  versa.  There  is  a  road 
from  Borghetto  to  Orte  of  about  12  m., 
through  Gallese  and  Bagnola;  and 
from  Orte  to  Amelia,  a  picturesque 
town  in  the  hills  between  the  Nera 
and  Tiber,  there  is  a  bridle-road   of 
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approached  is  very  beautiful ;  no  writer 
who  has  described  the  approach  from 
Borghetto  has  failed  to  admire  its  sin' 
gularly  picturesque  position. 

f  Civita  CasteUana.    Inns:  LaPosta, 
much  improved,  clean,  and  good  attend- 
ance (1858);  "capital"    (Dec.  1858— 
H.  S.) ;  **  clean,  but  very  dear,  civil  ser- 
vants" {E.M.,  Man,  1863).     II  Moro, 
with  civil  people.  The  best  guide  to  the 
Etruscan  remains,  both  of  Civita  Castel- 
lanaandof  Falleri,isDomenicoMancini, 
whose  services  may  be  obtained  for  a 
few  pauls  a  day,  and  who  will  provide 
horses.     Andrea  Venturi,  to  be  heard 
of  at  the  Posta,  is  also  a  good  and  intel- 
ligent guide  to  Fallen,  &c.     The  road, 
immediately  before  it  enters  the  gate 
of  the  city,  is  carried  over  the  ravine 
at  a  height  of  120  ft.  above  the  bottom 
by  the  magnificent  bridge  erected  in 
1712.     Civita  CasteUana,  romantically 
situated  on  a  plateau  of  red  volcanic  tufa, 
is  a  fortified  town  of  3325  Inhab. ;  the 
high  road   runs   through  its  principal 
street,  but,  with  the  exception  of  its 
Etruscan  antiquities,  there  is  little  in 
the  town  to  detain  the  traveller.     The 
Cathedral,  a  pointed  Gothic  building, 
bears  the  date  mccx.     The  side  pillars 
of  its  Lombard  doorway  rest  on  lions, 
and  are   covered   with   mosaics.      On 
the  front  of  the  portico,  over  it,  are 
the  remains  of  a  mosaic  frieze,  with  a 
head  in  mosaic  of  the  Saviour  over  one 
of  the  side  doors ;  on  the  architrave 
above  the  central  entrance,  and  on  this 
mosaic    are    inscriptions   bearing  the 
names    of   Laurentius     and    Jacobus 
Cosimati,  with    the   date    a.d.    1210. 
On   the  walls   of  the    ch.    are    some 
sepulchral  tablets  with  eflBgies,  dating 
from  the  15th  century.     The  interior 
has  been  modernised.     The  bodies  of 
S.   Gracilianus    and    Sta.   Felicissima, 
who  -suffered  martyrdom  here   in  the 
3rd  century,  are  preserved  in  it.    The 
Citadel,  used  as  a  state  prison  of  late 
years,  occupies  an  isthmus  by  which 
the  town  is  connected  with  the  higher 
ground  ;  it  was  begun   by   Alexander 
VI.,   from    the    designs   of   Sangallo, 
in    1500,    and    completed    by   Julius 
II.  and  Leo.  X.     It  is  an  octagonal 
tower,  with  triangular  outworks,  but 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  defend  this  im- 


portant position.  The  ravines,  which 
almost  insulate  the  town,  and  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  commanded  by  the 
higher  ground,  extending  over  the 
Campagna  and  embracing  the  valley 
of  the  Tiber  and  Soracte,  will  afford 
occupation  for  some  days  to  the  arch- 
aeologist and  the  artist.  In  the  bottom 
of  these  ravines  flow  the  streams  called 
the  Rio  Maggiore  and  Treja,  which 
unite  below  the  town,  and  fall  into 
the  Tiber  under  the  latter  name  5  m. 
lower  down. 

Civita  CasteUana  occupies  the  site 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  two  cities  of 
Falerium,   the  capital   of  the  Falisci, 
and  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
league. 

*•  Faliscis 

Mcenla  contigimos  victa,  Camille,  tibi." 

Ovid, 

Considerable  diflSculty  formerly  ex- 
isted in  regard  to  the  actual  position  of 
this  city,  in  consequence  of  some  apparent 
contradictions  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Roman  writers,  and  also  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  many  of  the  early  topo- 
graphers were  unacquainted  with  the 
exact  localities.  Sir  William  Cell  and 
Miiller,  following  the  opinion  of  Nardini 
and  the  older  Italian  antiquaries,  sup- 
posed that  C-  CasteUana  occupied  the  site 
of  Fescennium,  which  is  more  correctly 
placed  at  Gallese,  8  m.  distant.  It  is 
now  agreed  upon,  however,  that  the 
ancient  accounts  of  2  cities  bearing  the 
same  name  are  perfectly  correct ;  the 
first,  or  Falerium  Vetus,  founded  by  the 
Pelasgi  shortly  after  the  Trojan  war,  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  Civita  CasteUana ;  and 
the  second,  or  Falerium  Novum,  was  built 
in  the  plain  about  4  m.  distant,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  old  city  by  the 
Romans,  about  the  year  of  Rome  512. 
To  Civita  CasteUana,  therefore,  as 
the  representative  of  Falerium  Vetus, 
the  allusions  of  Plutarch,  of  Livy, 
and  of  Ovid  apply;  and  among  the 
historical  associations  which  these 
names  will  call  before  the  mind  of 
the  classical  tourist,  the  celebrated 
story  of  Camillus  and  the  schoolmaster 
will  not  be  forgotten.  The  second  city, 
though  built  by  the  Romans,  was  con- 
structed after  the  E.tx\3&Q».\s.  \ss55A&V..^csA. 
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althoQgli   xt  was  nominally  a  Roman 
colony. 

The  remains  of  the  first  and  oldest 
of  these  Etruscan  cities  will  be  found 
in  the  deep  ravines  which  surround  the 
plateau  on  which  Civita  Castellana  is 
built  Near  the  viaduct  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town,  forming  an  angle  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  some  portions  of  the 
ancient  wall  are  met  with,  constructed 
of  masses  of  stone  4  feet  long  and  2 
feet  deep,  and  in  one  part  18  courses 
high.  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  town, 
near  the  convent  of  Sta.  Aprata,  we 
meet  with  an  Etruscan  road  bordered 
with  sepulchral  chambers,  and  still 
presenting  the  watercourse  cut  in 
the  tufa,  and  the  mouths  of  several 
sewers.  The  road  winds  down  into 
the  valley,  passing  2  ruined  gate- 
ways of  the  middle  ages,  and  com- 
manding in  the  descent  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Etruscan  walls,  placed 
upon  the  very  briuk  of  the  cliff,  and 
surmounted  by  less  massive  masonry 
of  the  middle  ages.  Turning  into  the 
ravine  watered  by  the  Miccino  torrent, 
we  still  trace  along  the  brink  of  the  cliff 
numerous  fragments  of  the  Etruscan 
walls,  in  many  places  serving  as  found- 
ations for  mediaeval  or  more  modern 
ones.  Crossing  the  stream  and  re- 
turning towards  the  town  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  citadel,  we  notice  numerous 
tombs  hollowed  in  the  rock,  many  of 
them  being  large  conical  pits,  9  feet 
high,  and  bearing  such  a  resemblance 
to  corn-pits  that  many  writers  have 
described  them  as  such.  At  the  pic* 
turesque  bridge  called  Ponte  del  Ter- 
reno  the  cliffs  on  all  sides  are  per- 
forated with  toml)S  and  sepulchral 
niches,  most  of  which  are  supplied 
with  spiramina  or  trap-doors,  by  which 
they  could  be  ventilated  or  entered  after 
the  ordinary  entrance  had  been  closed. 
One  tomb  bears  on  the  outside  the 
inscription  "Tucthnu,"  in  Etruscan 
letters,  and  the  interior  of  another  has 
an  inscription  in  letters  a  foot  in  height. 
The  Ponte  del  Terreno  itself  is  worthy 
of  examination;  the  basement  of  the 
northern  pier,  to  the  height  of  10  courses, 
IS  of  Etruscan  masonry ;  as  also  the 
arcA  which  rests  upon  this,  and  spans 
the  ravine  of  the  Rio  Maggiore;  above 


this  arch  is  a  second,  of  mediseval  archi- 
tecture, which  also  spans  the  ravine, 
and  carries  the  road  ;  above  this  again 
is  the  modern  aqueduct,  which  supplies 
the  town  with  water.  The  ancient 
road  to  the  second  city  of  Falerii  passes 
by  this  bridge. 


ExcuBSioN  TO  Santa  Ma&ia  di 
Fallebi. 

The  second  city  of  Falerium,  built  by 
the  Romans,  although  occupied  by  Etrus- 
cans from  the  ancient  one,  is  4  m.  W.  of 
Civita  Castellana,  at  a  spot  called  Sta. 
Maria  di  Falleri.  Its  walls  are  nearly 
perfect ;  they  present  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  specimens  of  ancient  mi- 
litary architecture  now  extant.  Tra- 
vellers may  proceed  there  in  a  light 
carriage,  or  still  better  on  horseback. 
Those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time 
will  probably  prefer  making  a  pedes- 
trian excursion  to  it.  It  derives  its 
name  of  Sta.  Maria  from  an  old  con- 
vent within  the  walls,  built  from 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  On 
leaving  ('ivita  Castellana  the  road  for 
about  ^  m.  follows  that  to  Borghetto ; 
it  then  turns  off  to  the  1.  through  a 
prettily  wooded  country.  As  it  ap- 
proaches the  ruins  it  falls  in  with  por- 
tions of  an  ancient  road.  Before  the 
latter  copie  in  sight  we  pass  near  a 
tomb,  with  a  portico  of  S  large  arches, 
a  bold  cornice  of  masonry,  and  archi- 
tectural mouldings  and  decorations  of 
Roman  character ;  near  it  is  a  group  of 
tombs  with  porticos,  one  of  which  has  a 
Latin  inscription,  proving  that,  if  these 
tombs  were  originally  Etruscan,  they 
were  afterwards  converted  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  their  own  use.  The  more 
direct  road,  however,  will  be  found  to 
be  from  the  gate  leading  towards  Nepi, 
from  which  a  path  descends  to  the  Rio 
Maggiore ;  after  crossing  which  by  the 
Ponte  del  Terreno  the  road  runs  paral- 
lel to  the  aqueduct  and  the  Miccino 
torrent  on  the  rt.,  which  it  crosses  about 
a  mile  before  reaching  Santa  Maria, 
and  \ead«  to  lYie  ¥!>.  ^te  of  the  ancient, 
town.    T\i^  "^V^kXi  o^  ^^  e\\,^  vs.  ix^-axV^ 
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triangnlar,  of  which  the  W.  angle  is 
abruptly  rounded  off.  The  walls  are 
built  of  the  ordinary  volcanic  tufa  of 
the  country,  and  are  nearly  complete ; 
they  are  defended  by  quadrilateral 
towers  placed  at  unequal  distances,  and 
remarkably  solid  in  their  construction, 
approaching  the  city  from  C.  Castel- 
laua,  we  come  first  upon  the  eastern 
side,  where  a  Roman  tomb  on  a  square 
base,  outside  the  walls,  is  a  conspicuous 
object.  One  of  the  principal  gateways 
is  close  to  this  spot,  and  further  on,  in 
the  N.E.  angle,  is  another,  with  a  tower 
on  its  1.  This  eastern  line  of  wall  has 
11  towers,  more  or  less  perfect.  The 
northern  line  has  1 7  towers  nearly  en- 
tire ;  in  the  middle  of  the  line  is 
a  little  arched  gate,  still  very  com- 
plete. At  this  spot  are  traces  of  the 
ancient  pavement,  and  several  lioman 
tombs,  one  of  which  is  pyramidal.  At 
the  W.  apex  of  the  triangle  is  a  fine  mas- 
sive gateway  18  feet  high,  with  an  arch 
formed  of  19  blocks,  flanked  by  towers, 
and  called  the  Porta  di  Giove,  from  a 
head  supposed  to  be  of  Jupiter  on  the 
keystone.  This  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  the  gates.  The  walls  here  are  com- 
posed of  15  courses,  and  are  about  32 
feet  high.  The  S.  side  was  defended 
by  the  deep  glen  through  which  the 
little  torrent  Miccino,  or  Acqua  Forte, 
runs  in  its  coui-se  to  join  the  Rio  Mag- 
giore  and  the  Treja.  The  walls  and 
towers  have  suffered  more  than  the 
other  sides  of  the  city,  but  the  3  gates 
are  still  traceable.  One  of  these  near 
the  S.E.  angle  is  called  the  Porta  del 
Bove  from  the  Bull's  head  on  the  key- 
stone ;  the  height  of  the  walls  here  is 
54  feet,  and  some  of  the  stones  are  6 
feet  long  and  2  feet  high.  The  Necro- 
polis was  evidently  in  the  glen  below, 
the  cliffs  on  each  side  of  which  are 
perforated  with  sepulchral  niches ;  one 
of  the  best  preserved  being  near  the 
road  to  C.  Castellana,  consisting  of  two 
chambers  excavated  in  the  volcanic 
tufa;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream  are  remains  of  numerous 
Roman  tombs,  one  of  which  has  been 
found  to  bear  an  early  Christian  in- 
scription. Within  the  walls  the  prin- 
cipal remains  are  those  of  the  theatre 
near  the  Porta  del  Bove,  Etruscan  \u 


its  foundations,  but  evidently  Roman 
in  the  superstructure  and  decorations. 
A  fine  statue  of  the  Argive  Juno,  and 
several  Roman  statues  and  fragments 
of  sculpture,  have  been  found  among  its 
ruins ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  still  much  to  be  brought  to  light  by 
judicious  excavations.  There  are  also 
the  remains  of  a  Piscina,  and  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Forum,  in  the 
rear  of  the  theatre.  Inside  the  Porta 
di  Giove  is  the  Abadia  di  Sta,  Maria^ 
an  interesting  example  of  Lombard 
architecture  of  the  12th  century  ;  its 
nave  and  aisles  are  divided  by  columns 
taken  from  ancient  edifices.  The  roof 
of  this  ch.  fell  in  1829,  and  it  is  now  in 
ruins. 

The  ruins  of  Falerium  have  been 
illustrated  by  Canina  in  his  beauti- 
ful work  entitled,  *  L'Antica  Etruria 
Maritima,  nella  Dizione  Ponteficia,' 
3  vols,  folio,  which  the  traveller 
should  consult  before  visiting  this 
as  well  as  the  other  Etruscan  towns 
described  and  delineated  in  that  splendid 
publication,  which  contains  not  only  the 
topographical  details  of  each  locality, 
and  the  present  state  of  their  ruins,  but 
their  restoration  by  the  pencil  of  one 
who  unites  the  acquirements  of  the 
archaeologist  and  architect  with  the 
talent  of  <the  artist ;  and  in  Mr.  Dennis's 
*  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria.* 


CiviTA  Castellana  to  Rome,  by 
Nepi  and  Baccano. 

On  leaving  Civita  Castellana  we  de- 
scend into  the  plain  formerly  celebrated 
for  the  ancient  Ciminian  forest,  and 
proceed  through  woods  of  oaks  to 
Nepi,  passing,  before  entering  the  walls, 
its  fine  aqueduct  on  2  tiers  of  arches, 
built  by  Paul  III.  There  is  a  more 
direct  road,  but  not  suited  for  carriages, 
between  Civita  Castellana  and  Nepi, 

?assing  through  Castel   St.  Elia,  an 
itruscan  site,  over  the  ravine  of  Le 
Masse,  an  affluent  of  La  Treja. 

[S.  Elia,  which  is  less  than  2  m^ 
^  ii'om  ^e^\^  V^  \sfc  Ni's^N^  "^xvsvN.  \sswa. 
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every  traveller  interested  in  the  history 
of  painting ;  the  Benedictine  ch.  of 
the  village,  a  very  primitive  naediseval 
edifice  dedicated  to  S.  Elias,  containing 
some  of  the  earliest  paintings  in  Italy  : 
unfortunately  they  are  much  injured, 
indeed  those  on  the  walls  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  are  in  a  great  measure  effaced 
— no  date  is  affixed  to  them,  but  from 
the  similarity  of  style  and  subjects 
with  those  of  some  of  the  mosaics  in 
Rome,  the  period  of  which  is  known, 
they  may  be  referred  to  the  9th  or 
10th  centy. ;  the  best  preserved  are 
on  the  apse,  representing  the  Saviour 
with  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and  Elias — an 
arrangement  similar  to  that  on  the 
vault  of  the  tribune  in  the  Ch.  of  SS. 
Cosma  and  Damiano ;  the  4  rivers 
gushing  out  at  the  feet  of  the  Re- 
deemer ;  the  two  Holy  Cities  and  the 
twelve  sheep.  Beneath  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour  enthroned,  on  the  2nd  range, 
surrounded  by  saints  and  angels,  may 
be  still  seen  the  names  of  the  painters, 
John  and  Stephen  of  Rome,  with  their 
nephew  Nicholas.] 

1  Nepi  {Inns,  la  Fontana  or  Posta ; 
la  Pace :  both  very  poor),  the  ancient 
Nepete  or  Nepe.  Nepi  is  an  episcopal 
town  of  1943  Inhab.  It  is  remarkable 
chiefly  from  its  picturesque  position 
on  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine  of  vol- 
canic tufa;  it  is  surrounded  by  for- 
tifications of  the  middle  ages,  and,  on 
the  side  of  Rome  particularly,  the  towers 
and  machicolated  battlements  produce 
a  fine  effect.  Some  of  these  fortifica- 
tions rest  on  the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan 
walls,  of  which  a  fine  specimen,  in  19 
courses  and  36  feet  in  height  may  be 
seen  near  the  western  gate.  Another 
fragment  of  10  courses  is  found  within 
the  inner  gate,  and  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  ravine  which  bounds  the  town 
on  the  S.  is  a  very  interesting  specimen 
in  perfect  preservation,  but  only  4 
courses  high.  Some  of  these  fragments 
may  have  been  the  very  walls  scaled  by 
Camillus  when  he  stormed  Nepete  b.c. 
386.  The  oldest  fortifications  bear  the 
arms  of  Calixtus  III.,  and  the  more 
recent  were  built  by  Sangallo,  for  Paul 
///.,  In  the  16th  century.  The  French 
set  Sre  to  the  town  in  1 799,  and  nearly 
destroyed   it;    there  is  little   now   to 


detain  the  traveller  excepting  its  old 
ch.,  and  the  town-hall,  its  front  orna- 
mented with  statues  and  inscriiptions. 
Beneath  the  town -hall  are  several  Roman 
cippi  and  statues  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  an  antique  fountain  orna- 
mented with  lions'  heads.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  piazza  is  a  bas-relief 
of  a  winged  lion  much  mutilated.  This 
little  town  appears  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  a  duchy  for  a  short  time  during  the 
middle  ages;  and  in  the  13th  century  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  Its  bishopric  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Italy,  having  been  founded  in 
the  time  of  St.  Peter:  its  first  bishop 
was  St.  Romanus,  a.d.  46.  Nepi  is 
6  m.  from  the  ruins  of  Falleri  described 
in  a  preceding  page,  following  in  a  due 
northerly  direction  a  pathway  through 
the  woods,  marking  the  line  of  the  Via 
Amerina,  which  strikes  off  from  the 
post-road  5  m.  from  Civita  Castellana ; 
it  is  7  m.  from  Sutri  by  a  short  cut, 
and  9  m.  by  the  high  road. 

The  road  now  loses  its  picturesque 
character,  and  enters  on  a  bare  volcanic 
country,  over  which  it  runs  during  the 
remainder  of  the  journey.  The  road 
from  Siena  to  Rome  falls  into  this  route 
before  reaching  Monterosi,  where  we 
enter  on  the  Via  Cassia. 

1  Monterosi  {Inns,  La  Posta  and 
L'Angelo,  both  very  indifferent.  The 
conical  hill  above  Monterosi  is  Monte 
di  Lucchetti,  an  offshoot  of  the  vol- 
canic group  that  surrounds  the  Lake 
of  Bracciano.  There  is  a  good  carriage- 
road  from  Monte  Rosi  to  Sntri,  about  7 
m.  distant.  Sutri  is  described  in  Rte. 
10.5.  At  Monterosi  we  enter  the  Co- 
marca  of  Rome. 

Between  this  and  Baccano,  and  about 
midway  between  the  two,  is  a  large  Inn, 
at  Le  Sette  Vene,  the  best  between  Civita 
Castellana  and  Rome,  being  16  m.from 
the  former  and  22  m.  from  the  latter. 
The  proprietor  has  taken  the  2  post 
relays  of  Monterosi  and  Nepi,  so  that 
travellers  can  be  forwarded  on  their 
route  at  anv  time  at  the  some  rates  as 
by  the  postal  tariff.  The  vetturini  very 
properly  prefer  Sette  Vene  as  a  resting- 
place  to  either  Monterosi  or  Baccano. 
C\os«  to  t\ve  Siv\i  "H\«iY  b^  seen  a  Roman 
bridge  oi  oxie  «jc0a.  oiNet  >Cc\ft  ^xt^^i^a. 
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or  Treja,  by  which  the  Via  Amerina 
crossed  before  joining  the  Via  Cassia ; 
and  01)  the  rt.  of  the  road  the  extremity 
of  a  current  of  lava  descending  from 
the  Monte  Pagliano.  3  m.  beyond  Sette 
Vene,  which  derives  its  name  from  tlie 
7  springs,  the  sources  of  the  Treja, 
we  rise  to  the  northern  lip  of  the  crater 
in  which  Baccano  is  situated,  through 
a  deep  cutting  in  the  inclined  beds  of 
volcanic  ashes.  From  this  high  ground 
the  outline  of  the  crater  is  well  defined. 
On  the  hill  above  the  post-house,  on 
the  1.,  called  Monte  Razzauo,  are  some 
ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple 
of  Bacchus,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
station  ad  BaccnnaSt  on  the  Via  Cassia. 

1  Baccano  is  situated  in  a  plain  which 
fonns  the  bottom  of  an  extensive  crater, 
3  m.  at  least  in  diameter,  the  sides 
of  which  are  formed  of  beds  of  ashes, 
pumice,  and  other  volcanic  con- 
glomerates. In  the  centre  of  this 
basin  is  a  mephitic  pool  whose  waters 
are  supposed  to  render  the  atmo- 
sphere unwholesome.  Beyond  the  ridge 
which  encloses  the  plain  on  the  W. 
are  2  small  lakes,  one  of  which  is  the 
Lacus  Alsietinus,  now  called  the  Lago 
di  Martignano  ;  the  other  the  Lago  di 
Stracciacapra,  lying  between  the  crater 
of  Baccano  and  the  lake  of  Bracciano. 
Traces  of  the  ancient  Emissarii  ex- 
cavated to  drain  the  lake  of  Baccano 
may  be  seen  from  the  road  after  leaving 
the  post-house ;  and  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  hill  are  several  deep  openings,  called 
pozzi  by  the  peasantry,  which  were 
probably  th§  air-shafts  to  these  sub- 
terranean canals.  2  m.  E.  of  Baccano 
isCampagnano,a  village  of  1767  Inhab., 
a  fief  of  the  Chigi  family. 

The  road  commences,  soon  after  leav- 
ing Baccano,  to  rise  over  the  S.  edge  of 
its  crater.  Arrived  at  the  highest  point, 
let  the  traveller  halt,  and,  leaving  his 
carriage,  ascend  one  of  the  low  hills 
close  to  the  road  (that  on  the  1.  perhaps 
the  best),  and,  provided  he  be  favoured 
with  fine  weather,  such  a  panorama  will 
burst  before  him  as  he  has  seldom  wit- 
nessed; there  are  few  situations  from 
which  he  will  be  able  to  form  a  more 
correct  idea  of  the  topography  of  the 
environs  of  the  Eternal  City.  Looking 
southwards,    or   in    the    direction    of 


Rome,  he  will  have  on  his  1.  the  range 
of  the  Umbrian  and  Sabine  Apennines, 
and  which,  in  spring  and  winter  being 
covered  with  snow,  adds  much  to  their 
grandeur ;  with  the  Tiber  winding  in  the 
plain  at  their  foot.  Lower  down,  the 
pointed  peak  of  Monte  Genaro,the  Mons 
Lucretilis,  and  at  its  base  the  pyra- 
midal hills  of  Monticelli  and  Sant- 
angelo,  the  Montes  Comiculani,  the 
latter  crowned  by  a  mediaeval  castle 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 
MeduUia ;  a  little  farther  S.  the 
gorge  by  which  the  Anio  breaks  into 
the  plain  from  its  mountain  valley, 
with  a  part  of  Tivoli,  may  be  easily 
distinguished ;  and  still  farther,  the 
range  of  the  Sabine  mountains,  as  far 
as  the  precipitous  bluff  on  which  Pales- 
trina,  the  ancient  Praeneste,  stands. 
A  wide  plain,  continuous  apparently 
with  the  Campagna,  then  intervenes 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  de- 
tached group  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  the 
Volscian  range :  this  is  the  depression, 
extending  from  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
to  the  Campania  Felice  of  Naples, 
watered  by  the  Sacco  and  the  Liris. 
The  highest  peaks  seen  in  the  Volscian 
Mountains  are  the  Monte  Lupone 
(4520  ft.),  the  Monte  Semprevisa 
(5038  ft.),  which  tower  over  the  Pe- 
lasgic  cities  of  Segni,  Cori,  and  Norba. 
Nearer  the  spectator  are  the  Alban  hills, 
with  the  village  of  Colonna,  the  an- 
cient Labicum,  at  one  (1.)  extremity, 
and  the  solitary  tower  of  Monte  Giovi, 
that  marks  the  site  of  Corioli,  on  the 
other ;  whilst  towering  above  all  is  the 
Mons  Albanus,  the  modern  Monte  Cavo, 
overlooking  the  towns  of  Frascati, 
Marino,  Castel  Gandolfo,  and  Albano, 
on  its  declivities :  of  Rome  itself  the 
N.E.  part  is  seen,  and  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  may  be  easily  descried 
over  the  cypress-clad  hill  of  Monte 
Mario;  and  nearer  to  the  spectator, 
the  mediaeval  tower  of  le  Comacchie 
beyond  the  post-station  of  La  Storta, 
and  the  wooded  knolls  which  form 
the  site  of  Etruscan  Veii,  with  the 
hamlet  of  Isola  at  its  S.  extremity, 
and  the  tumulus  of  La  Vaccareccia, 
crowned  with  trees,  at  the  N.  A 
.  dreary,  ttad,  ^"&\V  «:^>j«ax^^^^s«s.>^vs.^'%>.- 
\tauce,  a  moixo\WiaM&  ^-aX  «xX«iS^^  \sss^ 
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the   foot   of  tlie   Alban    range   to  the 

Onr  rt.  rise  the  hilis  BurrDundiiig  the 
Lake  of  Bracciano,  with  their  pointed 
peak  of  Monte  di  Rocci  Rnniaua,  and. 
fartheroff,  thoEeof  LuTolfa.  eudiugiu 
h,  the  headland  projectiiitt 


behiod  which  lies  the  modem  town  < 
Civita  Vecchia. 

As  we  have  Eaid,  it  is  from  here  ihi 
the  traveller  from  Florence  will  enjo 
the  fint  liew  of  St.  Peter's. 


ronnfry  1  dtj  of 


Wlul  are  our  wuea  ud  sultenuce  i  Come  u 

ThecypreM,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  jourwi 
O'er  alepfl  othrakm  ihroDeH  and  LempledC  J 

^TforM  la  at  Dur  feel  as  fi^le  as  our  day. 


A  very  gTadual  descent 
thiB  point  for  the  next  6  m.  to  the 
Ostei-ia  del  Fosso.  a  wajside  Inn, 
so  called  from  beinj;  situated  in  a 
ravine,  through  which  descends  one  of 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Cremera. 
Between  this  spot  and  La  Storta  our 
route  skirts  (on  the  I.)  the  wood  aud 
olive  clad  ridge  uoon  which  Veil,  th» 
great  rival  of  Rome,  once  stood,  a 
description  of  whieh  will  be  fouiid  in 
our  "  Excursions  in  the  environs  of 

1|  La  Storta  (no  cat  W  from  the  bend 
whioh  the  road  makes  here),  the  last 
post-station  hefore  reachin);  Home.  At 
the  Osteria  della Ginitiniaaa,  •2m.  far- 
ther, there  Is  a  police-elation,  where 
pB-ssportB  are  someiimes  asked  for, 
especially  on  leaving  Kome.  As  we 
dra<r  nearer  the  Eternal  Cit;  the  road 
wiudM  over  gentle  elevalionx,  hut  there 
are  no  villages  or  conn  try-seats  W  de- 
note the  approach  to  a  great  capital-, 
Mtme  old  towert  of  the    middle  ageB, 


few  farm-houses,  and  here  and 
there  the  rnins  of  an  ancient  sepulchre, 
■e  the  only  objects  which  break  the, 

lonotonj  of  the  scene.    If  the  pr '^" 

ipect  of  the  Campagna  shonld  e 
contrast  with  theeveatfiit  drama  ODCC 
enacted  on  its  anrf^e,  there  is  perbapt 
deecription  which  will  more  coBF 
pletely  embody  the  feeling  of  the  alil- 
sical  tourist  than  that  of  Mittnn  in  thX 
fonrth  book  of  the  Paradise  Regained^ 
which  Mr.  Beckford  seems  to  haft 
paraphrased  in  the  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  bis  entrance  into  Rome.  AbOBt 
the  'th  milestone  a  turn  in  the  mad 
brings  the  towers  and  cupolas  of  Bomi 
more  prominently  into  view;  but  wltft 
the  exception  of  St.  Peter's  and  the- 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  there  are  no  ob^ 
jects  of  striking  interest  in  the  prospect. 
The  Coliseum,  the  Aqnedncts.  lb« 
Forum,  the  Capitol,  and  the  numeron*. 
ancient  monuments  whose  names  ga^ 
gest  themselves  almost  involuntarily  at 
the  first  sight  of  Rome,  all  lie  on  th* 
other  side;  the  stran ger  may  be  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  there  is  no  point  oa 
this  route  which  commands  a  view  over 
the  whole  city. 

Advancing,  the  appearance  of  the 
country  becomes  more  plessing,  and 
the  vegetation  less  scanty.  Monte 
Mario,  with  its  wooded  platform  capped 
with  cfpresaes,  bounds  (he  proBp«ct  on 
the  rl. ;  the  hills  of  FrasCBIi  aud  Albano 
stretch  tar  away  in  the  distance  in 
front :  while  on  the  I.  the  plain  of  tb* 
Tiber  is  spread  out  before  us,  with  th*' 
Sahine  Apennines  beyonii  Belweetf' 
tlie  4th  and  5th  mileetones  from  KomB' 
a  sarcnphagns  rises  on  a  dilapidated  baM' 
above  the  ri     '  '        ■      " "  " 


u  the  r 


the  ToTTib  ofNei-a,  allhoagh  a  well-pi«^, 
served  ancient  itiscription  leltl  iW 
tliat.  it  was  raised  to  Publins  Vibini. 
MarianuB  and  lieginia  Maxima  UiT, 
wife,  hy  their  daught*fr  Vibia, prohabljf 
in  the  3nd  century  of  our  era;  an  e«i' 
ample  whioh  may  serve  to  prepare  tb« 
traveller  for  the  anljiiuarian  m' 
in  Rome  itself. 
-  a  m.  beyond  this  the  pretty  valley  <rf! 
the  Aeqna  Traversa,  the  aucieat  Totia^ 
is  cvoBwd;  near  this  Lucius  Vernr 
1  hftA  i  -viWtt.  mS.  \aw«  iiraw  H-annibl^ 
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from  before  Rome.  Another  ascent 
brings  us  to  a  rising  ground  crowned 
with  villas  and  farm-houses,  from 
which  the  road  descends  to  the  Tiber, 
which  it  crosses  by  the  modem  Ponte 
MoUe,  built  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Milvian  bridge,  erected  by  Marcus 
Emilias  Scaurus  the  Censor,  A.  u.  c. 
645.  The  ancient  bridge  is  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  Rome  for 
the  arrest  of  the  envoys  of  the  Allo- 
bi'oges,  the  accomplices  of  Catiline, 
by  order  of  Cicero,  and  for  the  final 
rout  of  Maxentius  by  Constantine,  a 
victory  so  important  by  its  consequences 
in  the  history  of  Christianity,  and 
which  the  genius  of  Raphael  has  in- 
vested with  additional  interest  in  the 
celebrated  painting  in  the  Stanze  at  the 
Vatican,  although  the  heat  of  the  battle 
took  place  5  m.  higher  up  on  the  Via 
Flaminia.  (See  p.  429.)  From  the 
Milvian  bridge  the  body  of  Maxen- 
tius, in  his  retreat,  was  precipitated 
into  the  Tiber;  and  on  the  same  oc- 
casion the  7-branched  candlestick  of 
massive  gold,  brought  by  Titus  from  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  fell  from  it  into 
the  river,  in  whose  sands  it  has  since  re- 
mained imbedded.  The  present  bridge 
was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Pius  VII. 
in  1815.  The  old  tower  was  then  con- 
verted into  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch; 
statues  of  our  Saviour  and  St.  John,  by 
Mochi,  were  erected  at  its  northern, 
and  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  John  of 
Nepomucene  at  its  southern  extremity. 
On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  May,  1849, 
during  the  siege  of  Rome  by  General 
Oudinot,  a  body  of  French  troops  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  bridge  by  a  coup- 
de-main,  upon  which  the  Romans  fired 
the  mines  which  had  been  previously 
laid,  and  blew  up  the  northern  arch 
of  the  venerable  structure.  The  bridge 
was  restored  in  the  following  December. 
The  river  at  this  point  is  about  400  feet 
in  breadth,  but  its  banks  are  bare  and 
destitute  of  timber,  and  its  colour  fully 
justifies  the  epithet  fiavus  given  to  it 
by  the  Latin  poets.  The  Cassian  and 
Flaminian  Ways  join  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  which  here  separated 
Etruria  from  Latium.  Beyond  the 
bridge  on  the  1.  is  a  little  chapel 
erecSgd  by  Pius  II.  on  the  spot  where 


he  met  the  procession  which  accom- 
panied the  head  of  St.  Andrew  on  its 
arrival  from  the  Peloponnesus  in  1462. 
The  altar  is  still  standing  on  which 
this  pope  celebrated  mass  on  that 
occasion  before  he  carried  the  head 
to  St.  Peter's,  where  it  was  preserved 
among  the  most  precious  relics  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  world  until  1850, 
when  it  was  stolen;  it  has  since  how- 
ever been  recovered.  A  straight  road 
now  leads  between  the  walls  of  villas 
and  gardens,  which  exclude  all  view, 
to  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  passing 
on  the  1.  hand  the  elegant  ch.  of  St. 
Andrew,  built  by  Julius  III.  from  the 
designs  of  Vignola,  as  a  memorial  of 
his  deliverance  from  the  German  sol- 
diery during  the  sack  of  Rome  on  St. 
Andrew's  day,  1527;  beyond  which  is  the 
Casino  del  Papa  Giulio,  also  designed  by 
Vignola  for  the  same  pope ;  and  the  Pa- 
lazzo Giulio,  more  to  the  1.,  another 
building  designed  by  Vignola,  and  de- 
corated with  frescoes  by  Taddeo  Zuc- 
chero.  It  long  served  as  the  temporary 
residence  of  sovereigns  and  ambassa- 
dors previous  to  their  public  entry  into 
Rome.  Farther  on  we  leave  on  the  1. 
the  road  leading  along  the  walls  and 
to  the  Villa  Borghese ;  and  on  the  rt., 
and  before  reaching,  but  close  to  the 
gate,  a  building  interesting  to  English- 
men, being  that  appropriated  to  Pro- 
testant worship,  the  English  church. 

Ij  Rome.  From  Rome  to  La 
Storta  this  relay  is  charged  as  2  posts. 
Passports  are  taken  at  the  gate,  for 
which  a  receipt  is  given  ;  and,  unless  a 
lascia  passare  be  previously  lodged  with 
the  officer  by  the  banker  or  corre- 
spondent of  the  traveller,  the  carriage 
must  proceed  to  the  dogana — a  vexa- 
tious arrangement,  from  which  a  fee  of 
5  or  10  pauls  sometimes  fails  to  procure 
an  exemption.  Persons  arriving  by 
diligence  have  their  luggage  examined 
at  the  coach-office,  and  suffer  no  delay 
at  the  gate.  A  small  fee  will  expedite 
matters  with  the  passport-officer.  In 
the  event  of  the  luggage  being  taken  to 
the  custom-house,  a  timely  fee  to  the 
searcher  will  not  only  facilitate  matters, 
but   "will   %«iiew>\-^    ^c«vA«!sc  'Cw^   'e*^- 
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di  Spagna — the  quarter  of  Rome  most 
inhabited  by  our  countrymen,  and 
foreigners  generally. 

(For  hotels  at  Rome  see  p.  425.) 


traveller,  on  arriving  at  Rome^  should 
he  on  his  guard  against  individuals  who 
station  themselves  at  the  gates,  the  rail- 
way stations,  diligence  offices,  and  Cus- 
tom-hov^e,  as  agents  for  Inns.  These  per- 
sons endeavour  to  ascertain  the  name 
of  the  hotel  at  which  the  traveller  in- 
tends to  stop,  and  then  represent  that 
there  is  "  no  room,"  with  the  view  of 
drawing  him  to  another  house.  The 
same  trick  is  resorted  to  by  the  vettu- 
rini  and  post-boys.  Families  who  wish 
to  go  immediately  into  lodgings  can 
drive  at  once  to  Mr.  Shea's  house  agency 
office,  11,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  who  will 
generally  be  able  to  find  them  apart- 
ments. 

Rome  is  entered  by  the  Porta  del  Po- 
polo,  the  modern  substitute  for  the  Porta 
Flaminia,  which  stood  a  little  farther  on 
the  1.  It  was  built  by  Vignola,  from  the 
designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  It  has  4  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  with  statues  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Mochi.  The 
inner  front  was  ornamented  by  Alexan- 
der VII.,  from  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Christina 
of  Sweden  to  Rome  in  1G57.  Although 
this  entrance  fails  to  excite  that  classi- 
cal enthusiasm  which  few  travellers  can 
repress  when  Rome  is  reached  by  the 
road  from  Naples,  it  is  still  imposing. 
The  gate  opens  upon  the  spacious  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  an  irregular  area  at  the  foot 
of  Monte  Pincio,  which  rises  above  the 
beautiful  church  of  Santa  M.  del  Popolo, 
on  the  1.  In  its  centre  stands  the  obe- 
lisk of  Rhamses  II.,  one  of  the  two 
erected  by  that  king  before  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis,  and  removed 
to  Rome  by  Augustus.  In  front  are  the 
twin  churches  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Monte 
Santo,  and  Sta.  Maria  de*  Miracoli,  se- 
parating the  3  streets  which  diverge 
from  this  northern  entrance  to  the  Eter- 
nal City.  The  central  one,  called  the 
Corso,  follows  in  a  straight  line  the 
course  of  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia  to 
the  Capitol,  the  tower  of  which  closes 
the  vista  in  that  direction.  The  street 
on  the  rt.,  the  Ripetta,  runs  parallel  to 
the},  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  into  the 
heart  of  the  aDcient  city;  and  that  on 
the  L,  the  Ft'a  Babuino,  leads  along  t\ie 
J^oot  of  the  Piuci&n  hill  to  the  Piazza \     TreVi,  vVie  "JvviXiY^.  oI^\\\^^,\xysvi  ^ 
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Foligno  to  Trevl  .  13 
Spoleto  ....  25 
Bttldumi  tunnel  .  38 

Terni 64 

Narni 67 

Orte 82i 

V7A16S6       •     •      •     • 


Boi^hetto    .    . 
Colle  Rosette    . 
Barcaor  Porto. 
Osteria  di  Correse 
Monte  Botondo    . 
Home 167 


KTL. 

94 

101 

118 

130 


167  kil.  =  lOaim. 

This  line  forms  the  continuation  of 
the  3  great  rly.  routes  from  the  N.  of 
Italy,  l^ologna  by  Rimini  to  Foligno 
(Rte.  88a.)  ;  Florence  by  Arezzo  and 
Perugia  (Rte.  107) ;  Siena  by  Chiusi 
and  Orvieto(Rte.  97).  As  it  will  scarcely 
be  open  to  traffic  before  the  end  of 
186.5,  the  following  description  of  it 
has  been  carefully  drawn  up  from  the 
official  surveys  of  the  company,  kindly 
communicated  to  the  author. 

On  leaving  Foligno  the  rly.  follows 
the  plain  of  La  Maroggia,  passing  by 
S.  Eraclio  to 

\aVv\\.  TrwlSiat. 
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billoD   the  1.,   vith   llfiO  Inhab.  Id 

its  ch.  of  Li  lHadonfia  delle  Lagrune  Is  s 
large  and  admirablj-preserved  fresco  hf 
Perugino;  it  reprtisenls  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  contains  several  figures  of 
life  size,  and  Ivears  ihc  painter's  name- 
la  the  cb.  of  Son  Martirvi,  outside  the 
gate.  In  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  is 
a  Virgin  and  Child  (in  a  lunette),  a 
good  work  of  T&erio  d'Assiai ;  the  pic- 
ture over  the  high  altar  is  by  LoSpagtui, 
aB  well  as  the  ornaments  around  it — all 
very  fine.  In  one  of  the  side  chapels  is 
a  beautiful  fresco  br  the  same  master, 
dated  1511.  The  ch.  of  S.  EaUtvmo  is 
an  interesting  old  edifice. 

Here  the  rly,  approaches  theClilum- 
Dtu,  "  the  fame  of  which  is  nnited  bj- 
the  poetry  of  Virgil  with  the  triumphs 
of  Rome  and  the  Capitol  itself:  " — 


Sboilly  befbre  arriving  at  Le  Vene 
is  a  small  ancient  temple  on  the  rt., 
supposed  to  be  the  one  described  by 
Pliny  as  dedicated  to  the  river-god 
Clltumnus.  The  road  passes  at  the  back 
of  the  edifice,  which  travellers  will  do 
well  to  bear  lu  mind,  as  they  may 
otherwise  not  notice  it.  The  river 
which  rises  near  it  is  still  called  by 
the  peasantry  the  Clitia-ao  and  Clittamo. 
There  are,  however,  some  points  con- 
nected with  the  authenticity  of  (he 
temple  which  require  to  be  noticed. 
The  terople  itself  is  described  by  Pliny 
as  being  an  ancient  edifice  in  his  day ; 
and  antiquaiies  and  architects  agree 
in  regarding  the  present  building  as 
more  modern,  bearing  evidence  of 
the  corruption  of  art,  and  probably  not 
more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino. The  representation  of  Chris- 
tian emblems,  such  as  bunches  of  grapes 
and  the  cross  on  the  fa9ade,  do  not 
appear  more  recent  than  the  rest  of 
the  building.  Sir  John  Hohhouse  has 
endeavoured  to  meet  some  of  the 
objections  by  showing  (hat,  when  the 
temple  was  couTerted  into  a  chapel. 
the  interior  was  modernised.  "  The 
temple,"  says  a  gi-oil  authority  on  such 
points,  "can  hardly  he  that  structure 
vhicb  the  yoiiugvc  PJiuy  descvihes  as 


ancient  even  in  his  time;  for,  instead 
of  columns  bescratched  with  the  non- 
sense of  an  album,  here  are  columus 
coupled  in  the  middle  of  the  front  with 
those  on  the  antes,  a  thing  not  found  in 
any  classical  antiquity  -,  here  are  spirul 
columns,  which,  so  far  from  being  cha- 
racters of  early  art,  are  corruptions  of 
its  decline."— /uj-ai/'*- 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  ex- 
isting building  may  be  considered  at 
least  to  mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
the  time  of  Pliny  ;  and  English  travel- 
lers will  doubtless  give  due  weight  to 
the  li-adition  which  has  been  accepted 
and  celebrated  by  Dryden,  Addison,  and 
Byron.  The  temple  is  now  used  as  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Satvatore. 
"  But  Ihan.  CUuunnusI  En  Ui 

or  llie  ninst 

Tlif  haunt  c 


Who  dwells  Bixl  rtvelB  In  uiy  glesayd^pa; 

While,  chance,  lome  K»tl«-d  w»itr-Ulj  bIIe 

Down  ".hen-  Ihc  nhallower  wave  sUll  Iclls  lis 

8  m.  Xe  Vsne  (a  name  derived  from 
the  neighbouriug  springs),  a  post- 
house.  Close  to  this  spot  is  the  source 
of  the  Clitumuus;  it  issues  in  one  body 
from  the  Secondary  limestone  as  an 
abundant  and  perennial  stream  of  pure 
crystal  water.  The  village  on  the  height 
above  is  Campello.  About  halfway  he- 
teen  here  and  Spoleto,  in  the  village  of 
S.  Oiamiao,  is  a  ch.  containing  In  the 
tribune  some  good  frescoes  by  Zo 
Spagna,  dated  I5i6.  Below  is  the 
portrait  of  the  Saint  and  2  of  his 
miracles;  above,  the  Coronation  of 
the  Madonua.  The  chapel  on  the  rt. 
has  been  repainted,  but  all  the  rest  is 
■    ■--^'  -     '      "     ■■-     '  S.Se- 
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The  approach  to  Spoleto  is  eitreinsly 
beautiful.  It  "  offers  a  rich  promiae  of 
enjojment  to  the  seeker  after  the  piclu- 
n3E-]iie,  in  its  tuw«rs,  csstlea,  aud  forest 
backgrnand;  and  few  places  afford  so 
many  grand  and  beautiful  objcoie  for 
[he  sketchbook;  iu  "Id  fortress,  and 
its  vaet  aqueduct,  one  uf  the  loftiest 
known,  spanning  a  raviue  in  which  it  is 
a  siugularly  fine  object  when  seen  from 
the  various  heights,  make  up,  with  the 
beanliful  country  around  them,  some  of 
the  very  Unest  landscapes  in  nalure." 
— Brockedon. 

13  kil.  Spoleto  Stat. 

8  m.  Spouax)  f/nna;  La  Posta,  im- 
proved, kept  by  Ciaoi,  the  owner  of 
the  Kuropa  at  Temi^  "cii^ti  aud  com- 
fonable,  people  very  civil,  charges 
moderate  —£'.  St.,  May,  1BG3 ;  the 
Albergo  Nuovo,  a  new  hoose  kept  by 
Mandni.  This  ancieut  cit^  is  the 
capital  of  a  province  embracing  a  su- 
perflcial  extent  of  9S5  aq.  m.,  and  a 
population  of  134,940.  The  city 
Itself  contains  ll,17U  Inhab.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop  for  the  united 
dioceses  of  Spoleto,  Bevagua,andTrevi ; 
its  biahoprio  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
St.  Peter,  the  1st  bishop  being  St.  Bri- 
zins,  A.D.  50,  Spoleto  has  some  manu- 
factories of  woollen  cloth. 

Spoleto  was  the  SpoMium  of  the 
Komans,  "colonised  A.n.c  512.  25 
years  afterwards  it  withstood,  according 
to  Livy,  the  attack  of  I-lannibal,  who 
was  on  his  march  through  Umbria,  after 
the  battle  of  Throsimeue.  This  resist- 
ance had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
advance  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
towards  Rome,  and  compelled  him  to 
draw  olf  bis  forces  into  Picennm.  U 
should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
Polyhius  makes  no  mention  of  this 
attack  upon  Spoleto,  but  expressly  states 
that  it  was  not  Hannihals  intenlJOD  to 
approach  Itome  at  that  time,  but  to  lead 
his  army  to  the  sea-coast.  Spotetium 
appears  to  have  ranked  high  among  the 
tnuiiicipsl  cities  of  Italy,  but  it  suffered 
severely  fivm  proscription  in  the  civil 
warsofMariusandSylla."— O-.Cra-MT. 
JJariag  the  middle  ages  Spoleto  and 
Bejieveiilo  weve  the  first  2  Lonibfttd 
States  which  eelablisbed  theinselvcs  as 


luchies  with  a  kir^d  of  Independeal 
overeiguty.  While  that  of  Beneveuliv 
which  set  the  first  example,  had  spre*! 
over  half  of  the  present  kingdom  tt 
Naples,  Spoleto  included  within  itf 
territory  nearly  the  t'-'  "  "—'—'-- 
After  the  overthrow 
I^mbardx  b' 

of  Spoleto,  i  .      -.j^ 

princes  of  Ital^,  became  vassals  of  A 

empire;    but   it  was   not   long   befOT 

they  reasserted  their  independence,  ai 

exercised  their  ancient  Lomliard  right 

When  the  Countess    Matilda   had  fa 

queathed  to  the  Holy  See,  in  the  reif 

of  Gregory  VII.,  her  extensive   fle 

of  the  March  of  Ancona  and  the  dochf 

Spoleto,    the   city   nolwiihatardi"^ 

itinued    to   preserve    its    mnnicil 

verument,  and  indeed  maint^ned  b 

efFectuaily  that  the  popes  found  it 

necessary  to  issue  specific  decrees  1e^ 

depriving  it   of   its   rights.      Amor^ 

the  casuallie"  to  which  ■■"  ■■ "*'-* 

indepeudent 
pnsed  it  in  Uie  nijdd 
the  most  remarkable  was  its  siege  ^ 
Frederick  Barliarossa ;  the  cidaeus  sa^ 
lied  from  their  walls  and  gave  I 
battle,  bnl  they  tied  before  the  charge 
of  the  German  cavalry :  the  town  wu 
given  up  lo  pilla^  tiir  2  days,  and  * 
large  portion  of  it  was  destroyed  bjTi 
fire.  During  the  events  which  Miowri 
the  French  revolulian,  and  the  stibM 
qnent  invasion  of  Italy.  Spoleto,  Penig;ii 
and  the  other  neightKiuring  towns,  wen 
incorporated  with  the  Roman  republteJ 

Th      "  ■■ ~ 

Maris 


The    Cal/inlral,    dedicated    1 


!    higher  parts    of  tl 
town:   it   dates    from    the   period    < 
its   Lombard   dukes,   and  still   retsid 
many  vrsligea   of  its  original  poi 
architecture.   The  5  arches  of  iho  fii . 
are  fupported  by  audent  columiis,  i 
troduced,  it  is  said,  from  the 
of  Bramant^  when  the  edifice  w 
demised.     Tlie  fi'ieze  is   omai 
with   grifions  and    arabesqaes.   and   i 
each  extremity  Is  a  stone  pul|nt  lac' 
the    piazza.      Over  the  portico    ia 
large  mosaic,  representing  the  Savii 
thioned  hel"een    the   Virgin    aud 

3o\m,    IIOA    \1M.™%   ft«    UBOK    of     lb 

,\  art\6t,  Salacmus,  NiWa  lius  iaWs  \isn 
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a  work  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
revival.  The  central  Grothic  window  is 
of  painted  glass,  and  bears  the  symbols 
of  the  4  evangelists.  The  interior  of 
the  cathedral  is  also  interesting,  though 
modernised  in  1 644  by  a  cardinal  arch- 
bishop of  the  Barberiui  family.  The 
frescoes  of  the  choir  were  painted  by 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi^  and  finished  after 
his  death  by  Fra  Diamante,  his  friend, 
in  1470;  they  represent  the  Annuncia- 
tion, the  Nativity,  the  Death  of  the  Vir- 
gin, her  Coronation  and  Assumption, 
but  they  have  suffered  from  time  and 
restorations.  The  winter  choir  is  richly 
carved,  the  designs  of  the  wood-work 
being  attributed  to  Bramante,  as  the 
picture  on  panel  is  to  Lo  Spagna.  The 
chapel  on  the  1.  of  the  choir  contains  the 
tomb  of  Fra  F.  Lippi,  who  died  here  in 
1469,  from  the  effects  of  poison  adminis- 
tered by  the  family  of  a  noble  lady,  Lu- 
crezia  Buti,  whose  affections  he  had  won, 
and  whom  he  had  carried  off  from  the 
convent  of  Sta.  Margherita  at  Prato. 
His  monument  was  erected  by  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  induce  the  magistrates  to  allow  him 
to  remove  the  ashes  of  the  painter  to 
Florenc-e:  the  epitaph  was  written  by 
Politian.  Opposite  is  a  fine  monu- 
ment to  one  of  the  Orsini  family. 
The  Madonna,  by  Annibale  Caracci, 
has  been  injured  by  recent  attempts 
to  restore  it  The  chapel,  which  now 
serves  as  a  baptistery,  is  painted  in 
fresco.  There  are  4  subjects  on  the 
vault — Adam  as  the  beginning  (  Origo), 
Noah  {Onteritas),  Moses  (Lex  ^etua), 
Melchisedek  (  Origo  Novee  Letfis),  all  in 
the  style  of  Giulio  Romano :  the  font  of 
travertine  has  bas-reliefs  of  the  Life 
of  Christ,  a  fair  work :  the  octagonal 
baptistery,  which  is  detached  from 
the  cathedral  and  no  longer  used  for  its 
original  purpose,  contains  a  fresco,  now 
much  injured,  attributed  to  Pintu- 
ricchio. 

The  Grothic  ch.  of  S>.  Domenico 
possesses  a  fine  copy  of  the  Trans- 
figuration of  Raphael,  which  the  inha- 
bitants attribute  to  Giulio  Romano,  The 
Gothic  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  has  a  rich 
doorway  of  the  16th  century.  The 
collegiate  ch.  of  5.  Pietro,  outside  the 
£ouiun  gixie,  is  worthy  of  a  visit,  as  an 


example  of  Lombard  architecture ;  the 
front  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Hope  for  its 
great  profusion  of  sculpture. 

The  Palazzo  Puhhlico  contains  an  in- 
teresting fresco  of  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  4  Saints,  by  Lo  Spagnu,  formerly 
on  one  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  citadel, 
and  removed  here  for  better  preservation. 

The  Piazza  delta  Porta  Nuova  has  a 
small  Madonna,  with  a  blue  veil,  in 
fresco,  painted  in  1502  by  Crivelli,  a 
native  artist. 

The  Citadel  should  be  visited  by 
every  traveller  who  wishes  to  enjoy 
a  most  extensive  view  of  the  country 
around.  Permission  is  readily  granted, 
on  application  to  the  commanding 
officer.  It  is  a  massive  building  sur- 
rounded with  a  strong  rampart,  and 
occupies  a  picturesque  and  command- 
ing position,  completely  overlooking 
the  town :  it  was  built  by  Theodoric, 
destroyed  during  the  Gothic  war.  and 
repaired  by  N  arses.  It  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Albornoz,  and  en- 
larged by  Nicholas  V.  It  was  until 
lately  used  as  a  prison.  It  was  strength- 
ened by  the  Papal  Government  as  a 
military  post,  and,  being  garrisoned 
by  a  corps  of  the  Pope's  foreign  aux- 
iliaries, was  besieged  by  the  Italian 
invading  army ;  its  garrison,  of  whom 
about  300  were  Irishmen,  after  de- 
fending themselves  for  several  hours, 
were  obliged  to  capitulate  (Sept. 
18th,  186U)  on  their  enemy  obtain- 
ing the  command  of  the  surrounding 
heights — the  besieging  having  suffered 
more  severely  than  the  besieged  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  view  from  the 
walls  embracess  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Clitumnus,  the  Apennines  from  the  Pass 
of  Monte  Somma  to  the  high  peak 
above  S.  Angelo  in  Vado  and  Citta  di ' 
Castello,  the  cities  of  Perugia  and 
Foligno.  the  churches  and  convents  of 
Assisi,  Spello,  and  scores  of  villages 
scattered  upon  the  plain.  Beneath  the 
more  modem  foundations  of  the  castle, 
near  the  city  gate,  some  remains  of  po- 
lygonal walls  are  still  visible. 

The  Aqueduct,  called  the  Ponte  delle 
Torri,  crossing  the  deep  valley  which  se- 
parates the  hill  on  which  the  city  is  built 
I  from  the  opposite  mo\x\v\a\\v,^^x^«i!%>VRj^ 

\  as  an  aqu^i^ucX  «^A  ^>ivA^<    *^  ^'*  "^ ^  " 
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gives  the  height  as  81  metres  (about  266 
ft.),  and  the  length  as  206  metres  (676 
ft.).  The  aqueduct  issupported  bya  range 
of  10  very  lofty  pointed  brick  arches  on 
stone  piers,  and  is  said  by  the  same 
authority  to  have  been  built  by  Theo 
delapius,  the  third  duke  of  Spoleto,  in 
604.  It  bears,  however,  evidence  of 
repairs  and  additions  long  subsequent 
to  the  Lombard  period,  and  its  sub- 
structions, and  the  body  of  the  9  piers, 
are  perhaps  all  that  can  safely  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  original 
structure.  The  water  which  supplies 
the  town  and  castle  is  carried  over  it  by 
a  covered  canal  from  Monte  Luco ;  and 
at  a  lower  level,  but  still  at  a  frightful 
elevation  above  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
is  the  roadway ;  there  is  a  wider  space 
with  benches  in  the  centre,  to  allow  the 
passing  traveller  to  enjoy  a  view  of  the 
fine  scenery  around. 

The  Roman  antiquities  of  Spoleto  con- 
sist of  the  arch  through  which  the  prin- 
cipal street  is  carried,  called  the  Porta 
JFuga  and  Porta  d^AnnihaUj  from  the 
tradition  that  Hannibal  was  repulsed 
in  his  attempt  to  force  it.  It  is  a  plain 
arch,  with  a  device  of  the  middle  ages, 
representing  a  lion  devouring  a  lamb. 
Some  of  the  churches  present  re- 
mains of  Roman  temples;  that  of  the 
Crocijisso  outside  the  town  preserves 
part  of  the  walls  and  the  columns  of 
a  temple,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Con- 
cord, with  the  facade  of  a  very  early 
Christian  church ;  in  that  of  S,  Andrea 
the  fluted  marble  Corinthian  columns 
are  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple 
of  Jupiter ;  and  in  that  of  S.  Giuliano 
are  some  fragments  of  the  Temple  of 
Mars.  Besides  these  there  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  theatre,  and  a 
ruin  still  called  the  Palace  of  Theo- 
doric.  Beyond  the  city  gate  a  Roman 
bridge,  which  had  remained  buried 
and  unknown  for  centuries,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  torrent  over  which  it 
was  erected  having  changed  its  bed, 
was  discovered  a  few  years  since  ;  but 
unfortunately  the  authorities  have  re- 
cently allowed  it  to  be  again  covered 
up  in  constructing  the  new  gate  leading 
to  Foligno, 
Outside  the  town  are  the  ancient 
churches  of  S,  Paolo  and  S.  Bonziano, 


I  both  completely  modernized  within, 
but  retaining  parts  of  their  interesting 
ancient  fa9ades.  In  S.  Paolo,  to  be 
entered  from  the  cloisters,  are  remains 
of  very  old  paintings — the  Creation  of 
Eve  and  other  Bible  histories,  probably 
earlier  than  the  10th  centuiy. 

1  m.  E.  of  the  town,  beyond  the  aque- 
duct, picturesquely  situated  and  beauti- 
fully wooded,  is  Monte  Luco,  with  its 
monastery  of  S.  Giuliano,  and  the  ch.  of 
the  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  and  its  nu- 
merous hermitages.  Monte  Luco  was 
made  a  place  of  religious  pilgrimage 
by  St.  Isaac  of  Syria,  a.d.  528,  and 
it  has  since  had  some  celebrity  among 
the  monastic  establishments  of  Italy. 
The  road  leading  to  it  commands 
the  most  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
valley.  The  monastery  dates  from  the 
1 0th  century  ;  but  the  great  attraction 
of  the  spot  is  its  beautiful  position,  and 
its  grove  of  oaks,  which  have  been 
protected  and  preserved  by  the  ancient 
municipal  laws  of  Spoleto.  One  of  these 
fine  trees  is  said  to  be  not  less  than 
105  ft.  high,  and  41  in  circumference. 

A  new  carriage-road  is  completed 
from  Spoleto  to  Norcia,  following  the 
course  of  the  upper  valley  of  tlie 
Nera.  It  is  to  be  continued  across  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  to  Ar- 
quata,  from  which  it  is  already  open  to 
Ascoli  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
(See  Rte.  99.) 

On  leaving  the  Spoleto  Stat,  the  rly. 
quits  the  line  of  the  post-road  to  enter 
and  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Maroggia, 
until  it  reaches  near  the  PassofBal- 
durni,  traversing  here  the  chain  of  La 
Somiia  by  a  tunnel  1726  yrds.  (1600 
metres  long)  to  descend  afterwards  the 
Valley  of  La  Sena,  which  it  follows 
until  debouching  into  the  plain  of  the 
Nera,  near  the  Madonna  della  Miseri- 
cordia  before  arriving  at  the 

29  kil.  Terni  Stat, 


\ 


8  m.  Terni  (Inns:  Europa,  ** excel- 
lent, charges  moderate,  landlord  and 
servants  particularly  civil "  —  E.  J/., 
May,  1863;  la  Posta).  This  interesting 
town,  occupying  the  site  of  ancient  //«- 
teramna,  is  a  very  thriving  place.  It 
\\as  a  Vo^.  oi  7ESS    souls,   and    has 
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I  iron,  and  several  establishments  for 
winding  silk  from  the  cocoons.  It 
claims  the  honour  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  Tacitus  the  historian,  and  of 
the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Florian. 

The  Cathedraly  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Maria  Assunta,  was  built  from  the  de- 
'  signs  of  Bernini.  Its  high  altar  is  rich 
in  marbles ;  there  is  a  small  collection 
^  of  ancient  inscriptions  preserved  in  it ; 
"*  but  there  is  little  in  this  or  the  other 
"^  churches  of  Terni  to  require  notice. 
'^  The  Antiquities  consist  of  some  re- 

mains of  an  amphitheatre  in  the  gardens 
^-  of  the  episcopal  palace ;  of  a  temple  in 
"  the  circular  ch.  of  San  Salvatore,  called 
►  by  the  local  antiquaries  the  Temple 
¥  of  the  Sun  ;  vestiges  of  another  build- 
L  ing,  called  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  in 
p  the  cellars  of  the  college  of  San  Siro ; 
w  &nd  some  remains  of  baths  in  the  villa 
r.  Spada.  Some  Roman  inscriptions  are 
Mb-  jlIso  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico, 
lai^and  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 
1^  The  great  interest  of  Terni  is  derived 
^  irom  the  Caduta  delle  Marmore,  so  cele- 
j^^brated  as  the  "Falls  of  Terni." 
Thev  are  distant  about  5  m.  from 
^^he  town,  and  the  excursion  will 
^"occupy  at  least  3  or  4  hours.  The 
^^harges  for  conveyance  were  formerly 
[^^xorbitant,  being  a  monopoly  in  the 
Stands  of  the  postmaster :  there  are  now 
LO  fixed  charges,  so  that  the  traveller 
ast  make  the  best  bargain  he  can. 
"We  (four  persons)  paid  in  May,  18t)3, 
the  landlord  of  the  Europa,  for  a  good 
krriage  with  2  horses,  20  francs,  in- 
tiding  buonamano,  but  inferior  con- 
»yances  might  have  been  procured  at  a 
eaper  rate  *' — A\  M.  Donkeys  can  be 
ured  at  3  pauls  each.  The  cicerone 
«i  Terni  will  expect  from  .5  to  7 
Ills.  All  this  should  be  arranged  with  the 
lord  before  start infj,  to  prevent  subse- 
lent  imposition.  It  may  be  better  to 
Jce  a  cicerone  from  the  inn  (Angelo 
&  good  one)  ;  the  traveller  is  beset 
8<K>res  at  the  Falls,  who  will  be  con- 
;  with  a  paul  or  two.  The  cicerone, 
•■ever,  will  be  useful  in  keeping  off 
beggars  who  assail  the  traveller  in 
►arts  of  the  valley ;  and  for  an  extra 
of  2  pauls  he  will  pay  the  custodi, 
keepers,  &c.,  and  relieve  the  visi- 
*ali  trouble  in  that  respect.  Pe- 
/.//.— 1864, 


destrians  may  reach  the  Falls  in  I J  h., 
and  ladies  who  can  walk  2  m.  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ascent  will  find  donkeys  at 
Papigno  to  carry  them  to  the  (cas- 
cades. 

After  leaving  Terni  the  road,  which 
is  that  to  liieti  (Rte.  98),  or  nearly  3  m. 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  Nar,  as  far 
as  Papigno,  a  small  village,  where  a 
path  leading  to  the  bottom  of  the  Falls 
branches  off.  The  road  thence  ascends 
the  hill,  and  about  ^  a  mile  fiom 
the  summit  reaches  the  spot  where  the 
Velino  dashes  over  the  precipice.  There 
are  therefore  two  points  of  view — that 
from  above  and  that  from  below — seen 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
The  latter,  or  the  lower  view,  is  by 
far  the  best ;  but  travellers  must  see 
both,  and  accordingly  should  follow  tlie 
directions  of  the  guides,  and  go  to  the 
upper  one  first.  The  bed  of  the  river 
above  the  Falls  is  about  .50  feet  wide, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  is  said 
to  be  7  m.  an  hour.  After  seeing  the 
Falls  from  the  summit,  the  next  point 
of  view  is  that  afforded  by  a  small 
building  on  a  projecting  mass  of  rock, 
some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  bot- 
tom, and  which  was  erected  by  Pius 
VI.  for  the  accommodation  of  Na- 
poleon. The  lower  part  of  the  Falls 
is  not  visible  from  this  point,  but  the 
scene  notwithstanding  is  full  of  gran- 
deur. A  path  leads  from  this  building 
down  the  valley  to  a  point  where  the 
Nar  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  from  which 
another  on  the  opposite  bank  will  lead 
the  traveller  through  groves  of  ilex  to 
the  point  where  he  finds  himself  imme- 
diately opposite  the  cataract.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  view  from  this  side  of 
the  valley,  particularly  from  the  little 
summerhouse  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
which  commands  the  whole  height  of 
the  cascade  in  all  its  magnificence. 
Those  travellers  who  have  only  time 
for  one  view  should  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  much  the  finest.  There  is  ano- 
ther from  the  summit  of  this  hill  which 
shows  the  Falls  in  relation  to  the  sur- 
rounding country :  it  embraces  the 
plain  of  the  Velino  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains behind  the  Pie  di  Luco,  described  in 
Rtes.  9S  and  l42of  Haudboot^o^S.,l\,a\>^, 
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qnently  described,  that  we  shall  merely 
add  such  historical  facts  as  may  be  use- 
ful, and  quote  the  beautiful  passage  from 
Lord  Byron,  in  whose  judgment,  "either 
from  above  or  below,  they  are  worth  all 
the  cascades  and  torrents  of  Switzerland 
put  together ;  the  Staubach,  Reichen- 
bach,  Pisse  Vache,  Fall  of  Arpenaz,  &c., 
are  rills  in  comparative  appearance  :*' — 

"  The  roar  of  waters  I— from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice ; 
The  fall  of  waters  I  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters !  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 

That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

And  mounts  in  sprays  the  skies,  and  thence 

again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain. 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground. 
Making  it  all  one  emerald : — how  profound 
The  gulf  1  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 
Crushing  the  cliffs,  which,  downward  worn 
and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fear- 
ful vent 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Tom  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the 

throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly. 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vale :— Look 

back! 
IjO  I  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity. 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless 
•   cataract. 
Horribly  beautiful !  but  on  the  verge, 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  mom, 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge, 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
It«  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  un- 
shorn : 
Resembling,  'raid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien." 

Childe  Harold. 

Lord  Byron,  in  a  note  to  these 
stanzas,  remarks  the  singular  circum- 
stance "  that  2  of  the  finest  cascades  in 
Europe  should  be  artificial — this  of  the 
Velino,  and  the  one  at  Tivoli." 

The  formation  of  this  cascade  was  the 

work  of  the  Romans.    The  valley  of 

the  Velinus  was  subject  to  frequent  in- 

undaiioDS  from  the  river,  which  was  so 

charged  with  calcareous  matter  that  \t 

^Uad  its  bed  with  deposits,  and  th\s 


subjected  the  plains  of  Rieti  to  constant 
inundations  from  the  lakes  which  it  tra- 
versed at  that  part  of  its  course.  "  Tlie 
drainage  of  the  stagnant  waters  pro- 
duced by  the  occasional  overflow  of 
these  lakes  and  of  the  river  was  first 
attempted  by  Curius  Dentatus,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Sabines  (b.c.  271).  He 
caused  a  channel  to  be  made  for  the 
Velinus,  through  which  the  waters  of 
that  river  were  carried  into  the  Nera 
over  a  precipice  of  several  hundred  feet. 
It  appears  from  Gicero  and  fromi  Tacitus 
that  the  draining  of  the  Velinus  and 
Nera  not  unfrequently  gave  rise  to  dis- 
putes between  the  inhabitants  of  Reate 
and  Interamna." — Dr.  Cramer, 

In  these  disputes,  which  happened  in 
the  year  of  Rome  700,  Cicero  was  con- 
sulted by  the  inhabitants  of  Reate,  who 
erected  a  statue  to  him  for  his  services 
on  the  occasion.     For  nearly  15  centu- 
ries from  its  first  excavation  the  Curia  n 
channel  continued  to  relieve  the  valley 
of  its   superabundant  waters;    but   in 
1400  it  was  so  much  obstructed  that 
the  people  of  Rieti  opened  a  new  one, 
which  was  followed  by  inundations  in 
the  lower  valley  and  in  the  plain  of 
Terni.     Braccio  da  Montone,  the  lord 
of   Perugia,   interposed,    and   bad    a 
new  channel   cut,  but  it  was  speedily 
filled  up.     From  that  time  to  the  end 
of  the  1 6th  century  the  inundations 
either  above  or  below  the  Falls  gave 
rise  to  constant  contentions  between  the 
two  towns;   and  the  celebrated  archi- 
tects Sangallo  and  Fontana  were  em- 
ployed upon  the  works,  but  with  little 
success.       Fontana   adopted    the    old 
Roman  emissary  until  he  reached  the 
obtuse  angle  which  it  made  towards  the 
precipice ;  he  then  continued  the  canal 
in  a  straight  line,   so  that  the  waters 
entered  the  Nar  at  right  angles.    This, 
added  to  the  contracted  state  of  the 
Nar  at  the  point  of  junction,  blocked 
it  up  with  the  masses  of  rock  brought 
down  by  the  Velino,  and  fresh  inunda 
tions  were  the  consequence  in  the  valley 
below.     This  was  not  remedied  until 
178.5,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to 
adopt  further  measures  to  protect  the 
landholders  of  Terni,  and  a  new  chan- 
iieV  vsas  aaeoT^xw^ly  cut,  by  which  the 
V*?\mo  '\&  ViXOM^X,  vaXo  ^«i  "^^x  -ax  livx 
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oblique  angle,  which  has  obviated  the  1  lofty  hill  commanding  a  fine  view  over 


mischief  complained  of,  and  secured  the 
effectual  drainage  of  the  plain  of  Rieti. 

According  to  Calindri,  the  height 
of  the  Falls  is  375  metres,  or  1230 
English  feet ;  Ricardi,  an  architect 
of  Temi,  who  is  more  likely,  as  a 
resident  engineer,  to  have  taken  greater 
pains  in  his  measurements,  estimates 
the  upper  Fall  at  60  feet ;  the  se- 
cond, or  the  perpendicular  Fall,  from 
500  to  600;  and  the  long  sheet  of 
foam  which  forms  the  third  Fall,  ex- 
tending from  the  base  of  the  Second  to 
the  Nar,  at  240  feet:  making  a  total 
height  of  between  800  and  900  feet. 

The  road  by  which  travellers  who 
have  descended  to  the  lower  Fall  return 
to  Temi  is  carried  along  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  united  riters  through 
groves  of  ilex.  It  passes  through  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Graziani,  one  of 
the  residences  of  Queen  Caroline  when 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  scenery  of 
this  valley  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  mountain-sides  are  covered  with 
timber,  among  which  the  ilex,  the 
chestnut,  and  tEe  olive  are  conspicuous, 
while  the  lower  slopes  are  rich  in 
mnlberry  plantations  and  vineyards. 
Travellers  rejoin  their  carriages  at 
Papigno,  to  which  place  they  must  be 
sent  back  after  conveying  the  party  to 
the  upper  Fall. 

From  Terni  an  interesting  road  of 
176  m.  proceeds  through  Rieti,  Aquila, 
Popoli,  and  Sulmona,  to  Naples  {Hand- 
book for  S,  Italy,  Rte.  142).  There  is 
a  public  conveyance  every  day  from 
Terni  to  Rieti,  Citta  Ducale,  Antro- 
docco,  Aquila,  aud  Popoli,  reaching  in 
24  hours  the  latter  town,  including  a 
stoppage  of  7  hours  at  Aquila,  fare  1 7 
francs ;  at  Popoli  it  meets  the  diligence 
from  Pescara  to  Naples ;  and  a  more 
direct  road  of  55  m.  to  Rome,  passing 
by  Collescipoli,  Configni,  and  Canta- 
lupo,  but  through  a  very  hilly  couutry. 

From  Terni  the  rly.  follows  nearly 
the  line  of  the  old  post-road,  and  the 
course  of  the  Nera  for  8  m.  to  the 

13  kil.  Narni  Stat. 

9  m.  Narni  {Inn:  La  Campana,  very 
good, kept  by  Martellotti,  "clean,  but 
charges  high"— ^.  3/.,  Maij,  1 863 ).  Narni 
is  an  ancient  Vmbr'mn  city,  situated  on  a 


the  valley  of  the  Nar,  and  an  immense 
extent  of  fertile  and  varied  country  as 
far  as  the  Apennines.  Its  old  towers 
and  castle  give  it  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance from  many  parts  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  but  it  is  badly  built,  and 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  It  is 
the  Narnia  or  Nequinum  of  the  Romans, 
the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Nerva,  of 
Pope  John  XVIII.,  and  of  £rasmo  da 
Narni  or  Gattamelata,  the  celebrated 
condottiere  of  the  15th  century.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  Pop. 
of  3209  souls.  The  castle  has  until 
lately  been  used  as  a  prison. 

The  object  of  most  interest  about 
Narni  is  the  ruined  Bridge,  which 
has  for  ages  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  noblest  relics  of  imperial  times. 
It  is  a  short  distance  from  the  rail- 
way Stat  A  rugged  path  of  less  than 
1  m.  leads  from  the  town  to  the  point 
where  the  Nar  enters  the  deep  glen, 
through  which  it  flows  from  the  plaics 
of  Terni  to  its  junction  with  the  Tiber. 
At  the  opening  of  this  defile  the  Bridge 
of  Augustus^  which  formerly  joined  the 
lofty  hills  above  the  river  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Flaminian  Way,  still  spans 
the  stream  with  its  massive  ruins.  No- 
thing can  be  imagined  grander  in  its 
general  effect,  or  more  striking  in  its 
details,  than  this  fine  ruin,  and  the 
scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
bridge  was  originally  of  3  arches,  built 
of  massive  blocks  of  limestone.  The 
foundations  of  the  middle  pier  seem  to 
have  given  way,  and  to  have  thus  pro- 
duced the  fall  of  the  2  arches  on  the  rr. 
bank  of  the  river.  The  arch  on  the  1. 
bank  is  still  entire :  its  height  is  up- 
wards of  60  ft.,  and  the  width  between 
the  piers  is  little  less  than  30.  Martial 
alludes  to  the  bridge  in  the  followii  g 
passage : — 

••  Se  jam  parce  mihi,  nee  abutere  Narnia  Quinctn ; 
Perpetuo  liceat  sic  tibi  ponte  frui."— i(p.  92. 

The  poets  gave  the  Nar  at  this  place 
the  epithet  ulfurea:  its  waters  are  still 
turbid,  and  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  may 
be  traced  in  most  of  the  waters  de- 
scending from  the  calcareous  moun- 
tains of  the  A.^fe\wi\\i<»,  'YVkfe\i«^^.^^^c^. 
for   comm^Xi^m^  «c  ^\!^^  ^*^«^  ^'^  "^"^ 
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ruins  is  the  modem  bridge,  which '  miserable  Inn,  the  Campana,  at  Orte. 
crosses  the  river  a  short  distance  above  ,  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  Horta, 
them.     It  presents  many  picturesque   one  of  the  military  colonies  of  Augus- 


combinations  for  the  sketchbook,  par- 
ticularly where  the  convent  of  San 
Casciauo,  which  forms  so  beautiful  an 
object  in  the  distance,  is  seen  through 
the  arch  on  the  1.  bank.  The  mass  of 
ruin  between  the  2  northern  piers, 
which  at  first  sight  would  be  taken  for 
a  pier,  and  is  so  represented  in  several 
drawings,  i^  more  probably  a  fragment 
of  a  ruined   fortress    erected    on  the  I  estate  of  Calpurnius,  father-in-law  of 


tus.  It  has  some  niins  of  a  bridge 
attributed  to  that  emperor,  and  hence 
called  the  Ponte  di  AngustOf  with  re- 
mains of  Roman  baths. 

To  the  S.  of  Orte  is  the  pictur- 
esque town  of  BassanellOf  surrounded 
by  mediseval  walls,  on  the  site  of 
Castellum  Amerinum^  a  station  on  the 
Via    Ameria,     near    which    was    the 


bridge  in  the  middle  ages.  An  exami 
nation  of  the  structure  will  show  that 
it  had  no  connexion  with  the  Roman 
construction. 

The  Cathedral  of  Narni,  dedicated 
to  S.  Juvenalis,  the  first  bishop  of  the 
see,  A.D.  369,  is  of  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture of  the  13th  century.  It  con- 
tains a  good  picture  of  the  saint.  The 
convent  of  the  Zoccolanti  has  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  Lo  Spagna,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Madonna,  amid  a 
heavenly  choir,  while  an  assemblage  of 
apostles  and  saints  adore  the  Virgin 
from  below  :  it  is  so  remarkable  both  for 
colouring  and  composition,  that  it  was 
long  regarded  and  described  as  a  work 
of  Raphael.  A  lunette  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Saints,  in  fresco,  over  the 
ch.-door,  is  a  good  work  of  the  Umbrian 
school  of  the  15th  century. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  station,  the 
line  passes  under  one  of  the  arches  of 
the  bridge  of  Augustus  to  follow  for 
nearly  10  m.  the  deep  and  narrow 
escarped  ravine  of  the  Nera,  running 
along  its  N.  side,  often  along  the  edges 
of  precipices  and  through  numerous 
tunnels,  the  working  of  which  pre- 
sented great  engineering  difficulties. 
This  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nera  has 
few  inhabitants.  At  the  end  of  about 
8  m.  the  rly.  debouches  into  the  plain 
of  the  Tiber  by  a  high  embankment 
before  crossing  that  celebrated  stream 
by  a  handsome  iron  bridge,  built  by 
English  engineers. 

16  kil.  Orte  Stat.^z,  small  town  about 
1  m.  above  the  confluence  of  the  Nera 


Pliny  the  younger.  In  the  Val  d'Orte 
the  small  lake  called  the  Valdemone 
or  Lago  di  Bassano,  choked  up  with 
rushes,  is  the  ancient  Vadimon  lake, 
whose  floating  islands  are  beauti- 
fully described  in  the  8th  epistle  of 
Pliny,  whose  residence  at  the  villa  of 
his  rather-in-law  gave  him  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  observe  them.  The 
banks  of  the  lake  are  celebrated  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Romans, 
B.  c.  309,  which  completely  destroyed 
their  political  existence  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation.  A  subsequent  battle  was 
fought  here  by  the  Etniscans  in  alliance 
with  the  Gauls  and  Boii,  but  they  were 
again  defeated  by  the  Romans  under 
Dolabella.  A  few  miles  S.E.  of  Bas- 
sanello,  Gallese,  a  town  of  some  con- 
sequence in  the  middle  ages,  is  supposed 
to  be  on  the  site  of  the  Faliscan  city  of 
Fescennium,  noted  for  the  nuptial  songs 
to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Carmina 
Fescennina.  3  m.  from  it,  and  about  7  m. 
S.  of  Bassanello,  is  the  village  of  Cor- 
cAiano,  occupying  the  site  of  an  Etruscau 
town,  the  name  of  which  is  lost.  ^  m. 
from  it,  on  the  road  to  Civita  Castel- 
lana,  is  the  Etruscan  inscription  *'  Larth 
Vel  Amies,"  in  letters  15  inches  in 
length,  cut  in  the  tufa  rock  through 
which  the  ancient  Via  Amerina  was 
carried.  2  m.  from  Corchiano,  on 
the  road  to  Bassanello,  is  a  curious 
Etruscan  tomb,  called  Puntone  del 
Ponte. 

On  leaving  Orte,  the  line  runs  pai*allel 
to,  but  at  some  distance  from,  the 
Tiber,  passing  near  Gallese.  On  the 
rt.,  approaching  the  river  at 

11  kil.  Borghetto  Stat.     This  will  be 


and  Tiber:   from  its  position  at  the 
Janctha  of  the  two  great  lines  of  rly., 

It  18  likely  to  become  a  place  of  Tnove\  t\\e  T\ea.te?.\.  ^ovaX  ow  the  rly.  to  Civita 
importance  than  hitherto.     There  is  a\Casle\\axv;x,  ^ot  \«\v\<i\v,  ts&  ^0\  'svs.  <lvst 
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Magliano  and  Otricoli,  conveyances 
will  be  found  at  the  station. 

From  Borghetto  the  rly.  follows  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  Rome,  having 
on  the  1.  the  low  hilly  country  of  the 
Sabines,  covered  with  villages,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the 
mountain  of  Soracte  ;  there  is  no  place 
of  importance  on  this  portion  of  the 
line,  until  approaching  Rome,  and  only 
4  inconsiderable  stations. 

6  kil.  Colle  Rosetto  Stat. 

1 7  kil.  Barca  or  Porto  Stat ,  close  to 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  from  which 
there  are  roads  communicating  with 
Panzano,  Feliciano,  Torrita,  and  Naz- 
zano,  at  the  E.  base  of  Soracte. 

13  kil.  Correse  Stat.  At  the  Italo- 
Papal  frontier,  from  which  there  is  an 
excellent  carriage-road  travelled  by  a 
diligence  to  Rieti  (Rte.  98). 

15  kil.  Capanella  Stat.,  for  Monte 
Rotondo.  The  large  town  of  Monte 
Rotondo  is  upon  the  hill  to  the  1., 
from  which  there  are  ffiir  roads  to 
Mentana  and  Monticelli,  the  ancient 
Nomentum  and  Comiculum.  On  leav- 
ing Capanella  the  rly.  runs  close  to  the 
Tiber,  and  at  the  base  of  the  hilly  range 
of  Santa  Golomba  and  La  Marcigliana. 
6  m.  before  reaching  Rome  it  passes 
below  the  site  of  ancient  Fidence,  and 
4  m.  farther  crosses  the  Anio  or 
Teverone  at  a  short  distance  above 
the  Ponte  Salaro,  running  afterwards 
parallel  to  the  river,  crossing  suc- 
cessively the  Via  Nomentana  and  Via 
Tiburtina,  and  by  a  gradual  ascent 
reaching  the  city  wall  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore  and  the  central  rly.  stat. 

The  country  traversed  during  the 
22  m.  from  the  Oorrese  Stat,  is  de- 
scribed in  Rte.  98,  p.  322,  and  in 
the  *•  Handbook  of  Rome '  among  the 
Excursions  in  the  Environs  to  Monte 
Rotondo  and  Mentana,  p.  413. 

24  kil.  Rome. 

Carriages  and  omnibuses  for  the 
different  hotels  will  be  found  in  at- 
tendance on  the  arrival  of  all  the 
trains.  Luggage  is  now  examined  by 
the  customs  officials  at  the  rly.  stat. 

Rome.  — ^o^e/s :  H6tel  d'Angleterre, 
off  the  Via  Condotti,  one  of  the  best 
and    most   comfortable,    excellent    m 


every  respect  both  for  families  and 
bachelors,  and  with  moderate  charges  ; 
Hotel  de  TEurope,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  more  expensive;  Hotel  de 
Londres,  and  Maison  Serny,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  better  suited  for  rich 
families  than  for  bachelors;  Hdtel  de 
Russie,  and  Hdtel  des  lies  Britanniques, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  very  comfort- 
able but  rather  out  of  the  way  ;  Hotel 
de  Rome,  in  the  Corso,  new,  and  the 
largest;  Hdtel  de  I'Amerique,  in  the 
Via  di  Babuino;  Hotel  d'Allemague, 
Via  Condotti ;  Hdtel  de  la  Minerve, 
and  Hdtel  Cesari— the  two  latter  in 
the  centre  of  the  city. 


ROUTE  108. 

CI  VITA  CASTELLANA  TO  ROME,  BY  THE 
VIA  FLAMINIA  AND  RIGNANO.  EX- 
CURSION TO  SORACTE. 

33  miles. 

The  old  road  between  0.  Castellana 
and  Rome,  following  the  line  of  the 
Via  Flaminia,  is  shorter  by  8  m.  than 
that  by  Nepi;  it  is  more  level,  pic- 
turesque, and  now  in  excellent  repair ; 
but  there  are  no  post-horse  stations  ou 

it.       U  NTyW  "^t^iN^  TCkW^  Q.QrKS^\isS»\.  V5»X 
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whole  distance  can  be  perfornied  in  5 
or  S  hn.,  or  easily  in  a  day,  includiug 
Ihe  excuraioD  to  Sarscte.  The  distance 
fium  C.  Castellaim  to  Rome  is  33  m. 
Thia  road  fell  into  disuse  when  Pius 
VI.  opened  that  by  Nepi,  in  order 
lo  unite  the  two  routes  from  Florence, 
hf  Siena  and  Perugia,  before  entering 

A  Diligence  from  Perugia,  Terni, 
and  Nartii,  by  this  route,  leaves  C. 
Castellana  for  Kume  at  10  a.m.  twice 

Leaving  C  Castellana,  the  road  de- 
scends into  the  valley  of  the  Treja, 
which  is  crossed  bj  a  new  bridge, 
I'rora  which  a  long  ascent,  rectnily 
arranged,  leads  (o  the  plain  of  the 
Campagiia,  which  eitendB  to  the  foot 
»f  Soracte,  forming  from  here  a  maj^i- 
ficent  object  in  the  landscape,  the  road 
ascending  very  gradually  for  the  next 
<i  m.,  running  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  that  mooDtain.  At  the  7th  id.  is 
the  Osleria  di  StiMia,  from  which  a 
country  road  on  the  rt.  leads  lo  the  vil- 
lages of  Stabbia  and  Calcata,  two  Etrus- 
can sites,  on  (he  edges  of  deep  raviues 
rLescendiug  to  the  vallej  of  the  Treja. 
A  mile  beyoud  this  Osteria  a  guod 
road  Elrikes  off  on  Ibe  1.  to  Ht.  Oreste 
undSuTBcte,  ibe  eafiest,  ii;deed  the  only 
convenieal  wny  of  reaching  the  latter. 
A  mile  fiirtber,]k  roadway  ch.  on  the  1., 
dedicated  to  the  Santi  Murtv-i,  stands 
over  an  extensive  early  ChristiBO  ceme- 
tery or  catacomb,  eicavated  in  the  vol- 
canic tufa,  in  every  respect  similar  to 
Ihosein  tbevieinityofHome.  The  ch. 
has  derived  its  name  from  a  tradition 
that  a  certain  Theodora,  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Savellis,  removed  here 
from  the  Roman  catacombs  iu  the  lOth 
centy.  the  remains  of  many  martyrs. 
1  m.  beyond  this  ch.  we  reach 

RignittK,  a  large  and  neat  village,  with 
two  fair  country  I-atis,  it  Mnretto,  and 
I'Antica  Posts.  It  evidently  occupies 
an  EtroEcan  site,  between  two  deep 
ravines,  which  unit<>  helow  the  old 
castle,  the  ant  of  the  ancient  town. 
Jlignano  derives  its  name  from  Ari- 
i.iaDuoi,  and  the  latter  fi'om  Ara  i: 
It  is  an  nid  Bef,  formerly  belonging 
»   tbe   Muti   family,    from   whom   it 
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has  descended  to  the  Dnkes  1 
their  successors  in  the  female  liol 
and  to  whose  son  it  gives  a  duoi 
title.  There  are  some  Roman  TemctiB 
in  the  village,  and  at  the  eitremily  n 
the  old  town  portions  of  a  square  ci  "' 
or  keep  of  the  lime  of  the  Borj 
On  the  Piazza  close  by  stands  a  " 
old  cannon,  of  15  in.  bore,  formed  i 
bars  of  iron,  very  firmly  welded  I 
getber,  and  bound  by  circular  riiiM 

Mode  Meg  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  ai 
ui  the  Mad  Margery  at  Giient:  . 
was  probably  left  bere  by  the  annyij 
Charles  VIlI.  of  Frauce.  It  »  '  ^ 
residing  in  the  iieighl>ourii>g  mi 
of  Sauf  Onofrio  that  Cardinal  Rodcr_ 
Borgia,  afterwards  the  notorious  Ala 
auder  VI.,  whei-e  he  was  accustomed  t 
spend  the  summer  months,  became  a 
amoared  of  Rosa  Vennoza,  who  txri 
him  the  four  cliildreii  who  played  an 
important  parts  in  the  events  of  the  It 
cetity. :  Ctesar  Duke  de  Valentiiiois 
the  Duke  of  Gandia,  so  barbaroDS 
murdered  by  his  brother;  Don  Gio 
fredo.  Prince  of  Squillace;  and  tL 
noloriouB  Lucretia  Uorgia.  The  anfM 
and  the  geologist  will  find  Eignano  « 
very  agi'eeable  station  during  seven' 
days  for  their  studies,  none  per^aul 
more  so  in  the  environs  of  Home.  Th« 
valleys  descending  on  the  E.  are  exet 
vated  in  the  Pliocene  marls,  aboundiBL 
in  fossil  shells,  in  one  of  which,  j  m.  S 
of  the  town,  the  Fossa  di  Don  Aurelk 
an  almost  entire  skeleton  of  an  eU 
phant  was  lately  discovered,  whilst  t 
the  S.E.,  from  the  lac  astro- volcanti 
conglomerate,  remainsofelephaut.deet 
and  rhinoceros  have  been  dug  onl 
Kignano  itself  is  on  the  ordinary  v^ 
canic  lufa,  which  forms  the  inrfB# 
of  the  Northern  Campagna.  Seven 
of  the  ravines  around  are  extrem^ 
picturesitue,  none  more  so  than  tin 
on  which  the  village  of  Caloala  ■ 
situated,  about  R  m.  W.  of  RiguBno 
C.  has  some  traces  of  Etruscan  wallah 
and  like  the  neighbonrins  towns 
StMia,  Ciatel  8.  Elia,  and  Sapi.  c 
cupies  evidently  an  ancient  site;  ij 
village  ch.  contains  an  extraordina:^, 
pteWndei  leVm  oS  oil  Saviour.  But  o\ 
\a\l  \te    t 
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Rignano  the  most  interesting  will  be  to 
Soracte. 


Excursion  to  Soracte. 

There  will  be  no  more  convenient 
way  of  visiting  Soracte  than  from 
iCignauo,  where  horses  and  light  vehi- 
cles for  the  excursion  can  be  procured 
at  the  Posta  and  Moretto  Inns ;  or  they 
may  be  ordered  beforehand  to  meet 
the  traveller  where  the  road  branches 
off  before  reaching  the  town.  The 
distance  from  Rignano  to  S.  Oreste  is 
under  4  m.,  the  road  good  for  light 
vehicles,  and  about  a  mile  fai*ther  to 
the  convent  and  the  summit,  which 
can  be  performed  on  horseback.  The 
excursion  from  Rignano  and  back  will 
not  occupy  more  than  4  hrs.  Soracte 
is  not  only  interesting  for  its  classical 
associations,  but  for  the  fine  scenery 
it  commands. 

'*  Vides  ut  alta  Btet  nive  candidum 
Soracte."  Bar.  Od.  1,  9. 

•*  The  lone  Soracte's  heights-display'd, 
Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's 

aid 
For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Ileaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break. 
And  on  the  curl  Iiongs  pausing." 

ChUde  Harold,  iv. 

The  road  is  the  same  as  that  to 
Civita  Castellana  for  the  first  2  m., 
from  which  that  to  S.  Oreste  branches 
off  on  the  rt.  A  steep  ascent  leads  to 
the  latter  village,  placed  on  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tain ridge;  it  contains  1300  Inhab., 
but  no  Inn,  and  occupies  probably  an 
Etruscan  site ;  indeed  some  antiquaries 
suppose  that  it  stands  on  that  of 
Feronia,  although  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  latter  was  situated  in  one 
of  the  ravines  below.  There  is  nothing 
in  S.  Oreste  to  detain  the  tourist,  save 
the  very  fine  view  over  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  from  it.  Ascending  by  a  mule-path 
along  the  eastern  side  of  Soracte,  we 
soon  reach  the  small  ch.  of  Santa  Lucia, 
on  the  most  southern  of  the  six  points 
which  form  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
On  the  next  is  the  convent,  and  below 
it  that  of  S.  Antonio,  now  in  ruins. 
The  convent  of  S.  Silvestro  is  now 
tenanted  by  a  dozen  monks  of  the  Re- 
demptonst  order,  who  subsist  entirely 


on  charity.  It  was  founded  in  a  ». 
746  by  Carloman,  the  uncle  of  Charle- 
magne, on  the  site  of  an  oratory  built 
by  S.  Sylvester,  prior  to  his  elevation  to 
the  Popedom,  on  the  spot  probably  oc- 
cupied by  the  temple  of  Apollo,  alluded 
to  by  the  poets : — 

"Summae  deum  Sancti  custos  Soractis  Apollo.' 

Virg.  JEn.  xi. 

"Sacrum  Phoebo  Soracte."— i'i?.  Ital. 

The  garden  cultivated  by  the  saint  is 
still  shown,  remarkable  only  for  its  cir- 
cular promenade,  and  the  splendid  pano- 
rama which  opens  from  it.  With  the 
exception  of  3  stumpy  columns  of  red 
granite  in  the  crypt,  all  traces  of  the  an- 
cient constructions  have  been  destroyed. 
Higher  up  still,  and  occupying  the 
most  elevated  point  of  the  ridge,  is  the 
chapel  of  S.  Sylvester,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  existing  edifices  on  So- 
racte :  it  consists  of  an  upper  church 
with  a  nave  and  aisles,  separated  by 
pilasters,  and  of  a  mediajval  crypt  be- 
neath, in  which  is  the  projection  of  the 
limestone  rock  on  which  the  saint, 
when  he  retired  here,  is  said  to  have 
slept.  The  highest  point  of  Soracte 
behind  the  chapel  is  2261  Eng.  ft.  above 
tlie  sea,  according  to  the  trigonometrical 
measurement  of  the  French  Staff  Corps 
surveyors  in  1853. 

Of  all  the  attractions  which  a  visit 
to  Soracte  offers,  none  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  glorious  panorama  disco- 
vered from  its  summits.  With  a  good 
map  of  Central  Italy  spread  before  him, 
the  tourist  can  usefully  occupy  himself, 
seated  on  its  highest  point  behind  the 
chapel.  Looking  towards  the  E.  the 
view  includes  the  whole  range  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  from  Tivoli  on  the 
S.  to  where  the  Tiber,  breaking  through 
its  rocky  barrier,  enters  the  plain  at 
Pontefelice.  In  the  foreground  at  our 
feet  is  the  undulating  hilly  region 
extending  from  Soracte  to  the  river ; 
beyond,  the  low  and  populous  part  of 
the  ancient^  Sabine  territory,  covered 
with  the  picturesquely  perched  villages 
of  Magliano,  Farfa,  Poggio  Mirteto,  Pa- 
lombara,  Monticelli,  and  backed  by  the 
Apennines,  and  these  again  by  the 
generally  snow-ca^ijft<l  ^<iA.ks»  «5»^  W'^r- 
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Sasso  d'ltalia,  and  the  elevated  range 
that  encloses  the  distant  basin  of  the 
Lake  of  Fucino.  In  a  S.  direction  the 
Alban  hills  and  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains behind  are  clearly  s«^en.  and  the 
windings  of  the  Tiber  towards  Rome  ; 
Rome  itself,  with  Ostia  and  Fiumicino, 
and  the  coast-line  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. To  the  W.  Bracciano  and  a 
portion  of  its  lake,  over  which  rises 
the  pointed  peak  of  Rocca  Romana, 
the  whole  mass  of  the  Ciminian  group, 
with  the  cliffs  and  castle  of  Soriano  as 
one  of  its  eastern  outliers,  and  the  huge 
palace  of  Caprarola  on  its  northern 
declivity ;  whilst  far  beyond  in  the 
same  direction  (N.W.)  the  peaks  of 
Montamiata  and  Cetona,  in  Tuscany, 
are  plainly  seen ;  and  still  farther  on 
the  rt.the  Apennines  of  Umbria,  behind 
Assisi,  the  ridge  of  the  Somma  closing 
in  the  vale  of  the  Clitumnus,  and  the 
mountains  of  Terni  and  Narni  bound- 
ing the  valleys  of  the  Velino  and  the 
Nera  on  the  S. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  geology  of  Soracte  and 
the  surrounding  country.  Standing  on 
its  summit,  the  naturalist  will  observe 
that  it  rises  like  an  elongated  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  Oampagna,  precipitate 
on  every  side,  but  almost  vertical  in 
its  flank  towards  the  E.  The  principal 
mass  of  the  mountain  is  formed  of  a 
whitish  grey  limestone,  similar  to  that 
which  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  and  of  the  age  of  our 
lias  and  lower  oolites,  as  shown  by  the 
existence  of  fossils  of  that  period — 
Ammonites  and  Encrinites  —  which 
may  be  seen  on  the  weather-worn 
surface  of  the  beds,  on  the  small  Piazza 
della  Luna,  in  the  village  of  San  Oreste. 
Upon  the  declivities  of  Soracte  He,  on 
the  E.  and  S.  sides,  a  thick  deposit  of 
the  ordinary  Pliocene  marls,  covered 
with  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  extending 
as  far  as  the  Tiber,  and  constituting  the 
region  at  its  foot,  characterised  by  a 
luxuriant  arborescent  vegetation,  form- 
ing a  contrast  with  the  bare  Campagna 
in  the  opposite  direction.  To  the  W. 
the  whole  country  is  volcanic,  formed 
o/'  tufas  of  different  ages ;  they  rise  on  ' 
the  declivity  of  SorsiCte  to  the  height  of 
JJtO  ft.,   or  to  about  one-half  of  its 


total  elevation.  There  are  some  caverns 
in  the  limestone  rock;  one  near  the 
chapel  of  Sta.  Romana,  on  the  N.E.  de- 
clivity, appears  to  be  that  alluded  to  by 
Pliny  for  its  voraginiy  or  fissures,  from 
which  gusts  of  cold  air  mixed  with 
noxious  gases  issued.  Some  traces  of 
bone  breccia  were  discovered  in  the 
limestone  rock  a  few  years  since  in 
extending  the  buildings  of  the  convent 
of  S.  Silvestro,  but  they  probably  be- 
longed to  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod. 


Rignano  is  about  26  m.  from  Rome. 
On  leaving  the  town  a  slight  ascent  of 
1  m.  brings  us  to  the  level  of  the 
Flaminian  Way,  which,  running  on  the 
top  of  the  plateau,  left  Arinianum  on 
the  1. ;  from  this  point  the  modem  road 
follows  the  direction  of  the  ancient,  in 
many  parts  the  pavement  of  the  latter 
well  preserved,  with  its  footway  on 
either  side,  and  bordered  by  ruined 
sepulchres.  From  our  elevated  situa- 
tion the  views  of  the  Campagna  are  fine 
between  the  24th  and  the  10th  m. ;  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  grander  than  the 
continuous  panorama  from  along  this 
higher  portion  of  the  road.  Near  the 
20th  St.  Peter's  and  Rome  are  seen  for 
the  first  time.  At  the  21st  m.  we  pass 
near  the  village  of  Morlupo,  where  a 
road  leading  to  it  and  Leprignano 
strikes  off  on  the  1.  (near  the  latter 
village  some  excavations  have  been 
lately  made,  on  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  Necropolis  of  Capena).  The 
Monte  della  Guardia,  near  here,  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  station  of  ad  Vices- 
simam,  or  the  20th  m.  from  Rome,  on 
the  "Via  Flaminia.  Between  the  1 8th  and 
1 9th  modern  miles  is  the  roadway  Inn  of 
Castel  Nuovo  di  Porto.  The  village  of 
the  same  name  is  on  a  precipitous  rock 
of  tufa  on  the  1.;  it  has  a  large  modern 
ch.,  with  a  detached  bell-tower  of  the 
13th  centy.  Near  the  Inn  of  Castel 
Nuovo  the  road  attains  its  highest 
level,  985  ft.,  so  that  we  now  enter  on 
a  gradual  descent  towards  the  plain  of 
the  Tiber,  the  valleys  on  either  side 
being  thickly  wooded,  and  the  land- 
scape extremely  varied.  The  high 
poVnteA.  \\v\\  on  \.Vv%  w,.  \R  Monte  Mu- 
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village  on  its  declivity  Scrofano.  After 
passing  the  Gasale  di  Malborghetto, 
between  the  9th  and  10th  m.,  a  very 
large  tomb  in  opus  reticulatum  masonry 
stands  close  to  the  road ;  and  on  the  rt. 
a  square  mediaival  tower,  in  ranges  of 
white  and  black  masonry.  From  here 
the  descent  is  more  rapid  to  Prima  Porta, 
between  the  8th  and  9th  m.,  on  the  site 
of  Saxa  Rubra,  the  first  Stat,  out  of  Rome 
on  the  Flaminian  Way,  so  called  from 
the  cliffs  of  red  tufa  about  it.  The 
ruins  on  the  1.  behind  the  Osteria 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Villa  of  Ad 
GalUnas,  which  belonged  to  Livia,  and 
having  become  an  Imperial  inheritance, 
was  known  in  later  times  as  the  Villa 
Ccesarum.  Some  very  interesting  dis- 
coveries were  made  here  in  May, 
1863;  amongst  others  a  very  fine 
statue  of  Augustus,  now  in  the  Vatican 
Museum,  and  a  room  covered  with 
paintings  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
Flaminian  Way  here  enters  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tiber,  the  ViaTiberina,  which 
follows  the  upper  course  of  the  river, 
branching  off  on  the  1.  towards  Fiano 
(^Flavinia),     A  mile  from  Prima  Porta 


we  cross  the  Valchetta,  the  ancient 
Cremera,  descending  from  Veii.  The 
high  bluff  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tiber  is  Castel  Giubeleo,  supposed 
to  be  the  citadel  of  Fidence,  the  town  of 
that  name  extended  along  the  table- 
land beyond.  Before  reaching  the  5th 
m.,  and  beyond  the  Casale  di  Grotta 
Rossa,  a  cavern  excavated  in  the  cliff 
close  to  the  road,  was  once  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Nasos.  It  was  in  the  plain  ex- 
tending to  the  Tiber  on  the  1.,  between 
this  and  the  7th  m.,  that  took  place  the 
battle  between  Constantine  and  Maxen- 
tius,  which  was  followed  by  the  death 
of  the  latter  at  the  Milvian  bridge  in 
his  retreat.  Beyond  this  the  torrents 
descending  from  the  verdant  valley  of 
La  Crescenza  are  crossed.  From  here 
the  ancient  line  of  road,  marked  by 
its  line  of  tombs,  continued  along  the 
base  of  the  hills,  whilst  the  modern 
one  rises  over  them  for  a  mile  and  a 
half,  until  it  reaches  the  Ponte  Molle, 
before  crossing  which  it  is  joined  by 
the  road  from  Florence,  along  the 
line  of  the  Via  Cassia.  (See  Route 
107.) 
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SECTION  X. 

ISLAND  OP  SARDINIA. 
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Sardinia  is  situated  between  38°  52'  and  41°  16'  N.  latitude,  and  8°  10'  and  9° 
50'  of  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich;  its  greatest  length  is  147,  and  its  breadth 
70  geographical  miles ;  it  includes  an  area  of  nearly  7000  sq.  miles  (29250  kil. 
carres),  of  which  nine-tenths  consist  of  mountainous  districts,  the  remaining  tentli 
of  the  great  plain  situated  between  the  gulfs  of  Cagliari  and  Oristano,  and  of  the 
alluvial  districts  at  the  mouths  of  the  larger  rivers.  The  island  is  besides  sur- 
rounded by  the  several  smaller  ones  of  Sanf  Antioco,  San  Fietro,  AsinarOf  La 
Maddalena,  Caprera,  Tavolara,  &c.,  which  may  include  an  area  of  about  80  sq.  miles. 
The  four  principal  watercourses,  designated  as  rivers  from  being  never  dried  up 
are  the  Tirse,  the  Flumen  Dosa,  the  Coghinas,  and  the  Fiume  Bosa ;  the  first  and  last 
running  towards  the  western  coast,  the  second  to  the  east,  and  the  third  to  the 
north.  There  are  besides  a  multitude  of  smaller  streams  which  have  only  water 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  mountains  in  the  northern  portion  of  Sardmia  are 
formed  chiefly  of  granite.  Those  of  the  centre,  and  especially  the  most  elevated 
peak,  Genargentu,  belong  to  the  palaeozoic  formations,  which  extend  in  a  southern 
direction  to  Cape  Carbonara,  which  form  also  the  mountains  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
the  island,  between  the  gulfs  of  Oristano  and  Cape  Teulada.  It  is  chiefly  on  the 
rocks  of  this  series  that  rest  the  extensive  supercretaceous  or  tertiary  hills,  as  it 
has  been  through  them  that  have  risen  the  varied  volcanic  rocks  of  different  ages, 
which  afford  so  interesting  a  field  for  the  researches  of  the  geologist  in  Sardinia. 
The  mineral  deposits  are  some  lead-mines,  now  little  worked ;  considerable  de- 
posits of  anthracite  coal,  south  of  Monte  Genargentu,  in  the  palceozoic  strata : 
and  some  deposits  of  lignite  in  the  lower  tertiary  strata.  The  granitic  rocks  of 
the  N.E.  extremity  have  been  worked  by  the  Bjouv^xa,  wA  ^>axv\^^  '^'^  -ssx^^^^ 
Mges  by  the  PistLDS,  for  architectural  purposes. 
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§  2.    HiSTOBY  OF  Saedinia. 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  Sardinia  before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians B.C.  508.  Some  Greek  authors,  in  speaking  of  it  under  the  name  of 
Ichnma^  allude  to  Greek,  Pelasgic,  and  Iberian  colonies  that  had  settled  on  it, 
and  add  that  it  had  attained  under  them  a  flourishing  condition,  when  it  was 
invaded  by  certain  Libyan  tribes,  who,  after  devastating  the  regions  bordering  on 
the  coast,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in  the  high  mountainous  districts 
of  the  N.  and  centre  of  the  island,  where  they  continued  long  to  defend  them- 
selves. After  the  Libyan  invasion  arrived  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  512,  who  held 
Sardinia  for  270  years,  or  until  B.C.  259,  when  the  Romans  formed  their  first 
establishment  in  it  under  L.  Cornelius  Scipio.  But  the  Sardinians  maintained  a 
continued  warfare  with  their  invaders  until  B.C.  176,  when  Tib.  Serapronius 
Gracchus  reduced  them  to  final  subjection.  From  that  period  Sardinia  followed 
the  fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Roman  world,  of  which  it  had  become  one 
of  the  principal  granaries.  At  the  fall  of  the  Empire  it  was  overrun  by  the 
Vandals,  the  Goths,  and  the  Saracens.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  having  embraced  Christianity,  the  Popes  interfered  to  protect  its  in- 
habitants, even  to  claiming  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  for  themselves.  The 
Saracens  and  Arabs  continued  to  harass  the  island  to  such  a  degree,  that  John 
XVII I.  preached  a  crusade  against  them  in  1004,  promising  the  sovereignty  to 
whoever  would  expel  the  infidels.  The  republics  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  accepted 
the  ofler,  expelled  the  Moors,  and  then  began  to  dispute  among  themselves  about 
the  division  of  the  spoils.  The  Pisans,  however,  in  1025  remained  masters  of 
Sardinia,  dividing  the  island  into  four  judicatures — Cagliari,  Logiidoro,  Arborea, 
and  Gallura — the  government  of  which  was  confided  to  judges  sent  from  Pisa, 
who  soon  endeavoured  to  establish  for  themselves  small  hereditary  aud  indepen- 
dent sovereignties,  recognising  only  the  authority  of  the  metropolis  ;  the  Popes, 
however,  still  continuing  to  maintain  their  sovereignty,  and  having  occasion  to 
quarrel  with  Pisa,  transferred  it  in  1.320  to  the  Kings  of  Aragon.  A  long  aud 
sanguinary  contest  between  the  Pisans  and  the  Aragonese  was  the  consequence. 
It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1481  that  Sardinia  could 
be  finally  considered  as  a  dependency  of  the  Crown  of  Aragon  and  of  Spain. 
During  the  War  of  the  Succession,  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  Sardinia  was 
often  the  theatre  of  the  hostile  operations  between  Austria  and  Spain,  until  by 
the  Treaties  of  Utrecht  in  1714,  and  of  London  in  1720,  the  first  of  these  powers 
became  invested  with  the  sovereignty.  In  the  latter  year  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  exchanged  it  for  Sicily  with  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Sardinia,  since  borne  by  his  successors. 

Sardinia  had  been  governed  as  a  colony  by  the  Romans,  the  Greek  Emperors, 
aud  the  Pisans,  It  is  only  under  the  last  of  the  Pisan  governors  or  judges  that 
we  perceive  any  approach  to  a  national  government  in  the  charter  granted  by 
the  Giudichessa  ( Judgess)  Eleonora  of  Aborea,  and  which  was  subsequently 
extended  to  the  entire  island  in  1421  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon.  In  1355  Don 
Pedro  of  Aragon  had  convoked  a  Cortes,  or  National  Assembly,  composed  of  three 
Stamentiy  or  orders — of  the  clergy,  the  military  or  nobles,  and  the  representatives 
of  towns.  These  Stamenti  voted  the  taxes,  which  were  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  gift  (Donativa)  to  the  Sovereign,  in  return  for  the  favours  bestowed  upon  them 
by  him.  The  Kings  of  Spain,  in  ratifying  the  institutions  of  Don  Pedro,  called 
together  at  intervals  the  Cortes  until  1H99.  The  Sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  limited  their  convocations  of  these  National  Assemblies  to  asking  from 
^ach  of  the  Stamenti  an  augmentation  of  their  Donativo,  The  Stamento  of  the 
nobles  disappeared  necessarily  with  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  ;  the  eccle- 
siastical  could  no  longer  reconcile  their  MeWty  \o  "Rom'i  vi\\.\i\.Vv^  ludependence 
*^ their  country ;  and  as  the  Royal  Stameuto,  ot  toXol  XW  Q^<^xau%,  ^^iu^vsX't^ 
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ooly  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  the  population  of  the  rural  districts  taking  no 
part  in  it,  the  Cortes  ceased  to  be  a  real  representation  of  the  island,  and  fell 
into  disuse.  From  the  transfer  of  the  island  to  the  house  of  Savoy  it  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  governed  as  a  colony,  paternally,  it  is  true,  but  necessarily 
in  the  interests  of  their  continental  possessions,  until  1848,  when  the  late  King 
promulgated  the  Charter  or  Statuto,  since  which  Sardinia  is  assimilated,  as  regards 
its  government  and  in  every  respect,  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  sending  24 
representatives  to  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  and  having  several  of  its 
citizens  in  the  Senate.  All  separate  custom-house  regulations  have  been  abolished. 
The  ports  of  the  island  in  their  trade  with  those  of  terra  firma  are  considered  in 
the  same  light  as  the  ports  of  the  continental  possessions.  This  tardy  return  to 
a  better  system  has  already  shown  its  advantages.  Public  roads  are  rapidly  pro- 
gressing in  every  part  of  the  island,  education  is  extending,  agriculture  is  already 
much  improved,  and  from  the  progress  already  made  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  before  many  years  Sardinia  will  occupy  the  important  commercial 
position  in  the  Mediterranean  it  desei*ves,  intermediate  as  it  is  situated  between 
Spain,  France,  and  Africa,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  coasts  of  Italy. 

Sardinia  is  now  divided  into  1 1  provinces,  which  bear  the  same  names  as  the 
chief  towns — Cagliari,  Ij/lesias,  Isili,  OristanOy  Sassart\  Alyhero,  Ozieri,  Tempio, 
Nuoro,  Ciujlieri,  and  Lanusei.*  The  Population^  according  to  the  last  census  (1863), 
was  588,065.  The  chief  military  authority,  Comandante  Militare,  resides  at 
Cagliari,  and  has  under  his  orders  between  2000  and  3000  troops.  All  religious 
are  tolerated,  although  the  inhabitants  are  exclusively  Homan  Catholi<'. 
Italian  is  the  language  of  the  educated  classes;  that  of  the  lower  orders,  indeed 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  a  mixture  of  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 
The  latter  is,  however,  generally  understood,  and  being  now  the  official  one,  is 
becoming  every  day  more  so ;  but  if  the  traveller  should  branch  off  from  the 
more  frequented  roads,  he  must  take  with  him  a  guide,  or  Viandante,  who  un- 
derstands the  colloquial  dialects  of  the  country. 

The  Costumes,  especially  those  of  the  females,  are  peculiar  and  often  pic- 
turesque ;  they  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  in  the  description  of  the  several 
Koutes. 

The  Sardinian  character  is  a  result  of  the  historical  conditions  and  of  the  phy- 
sical circumstances  of  the  country.  Intelligent  and  passionate  like  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South,  honest  and  simple  in  his  ways,  the  Sarde  is  taxed  with 
laziness  and  a  dislike  to  strangers,  feelings  which  may  be  easily  referred  to  the 
facility  he  has  of  providing  for  his  subsistence  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
to  the  system  which  preceded  the  new  order  of  things,  which  did  not  leave  him 
the  free  possession  of  his  labour.  His  vindictive  disposition  may  be  explained 
by  the  inability  in  former  times  to  obtain  by  legal  means  reparation  for  the 
wrongs  he  had  to  suffer ;  indeed  in  this  latter  respect  an  improvement  in  the 
Sardinian  character  is  already  apparent ;  but  at  all  times  the  Sarde  is  essentially 
generous  and  open-hearted,  and  the  most  cordial  hospitality  has  been  one  of  the 
marked  traits  of  his  character.  It  is  almost  without  example  that  a  Sardinian 
has  been  known  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy  by  hidden  or  disloyal  means,,  and  on  this 
subject  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  what  has  been  said  by  General  de  La 
Marmora,  who  has  travelled  during  thirty  years  through  the  country,  visiting 
the  most  savage,  uncivilised,  and  out-of-the-way  districts,  in  the  course  of  his 
important  topographical  and  geological  researches. 

"  My  excursions  and  my  relations  in  their  (Sardinians*)  country  have  persuaded 
me  that  no  people  who  had  been  so  long  placed  under  such  unfavourable  and 
negative  circumstances  could  have  borne  up  so  patiently.  Impartial  justice 
towards  all,  exercised  with  firmness,  and  severity  when  necessary,  respect  for 

*  We  may  dtate,  once  for  all,  that  we  have  throughout  adopted  the  spellins  of  thft  difiCsasssA* 
localities  given  on  General  La  Marmora's  large  map  of  the  \a\axi^. 
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propertj  ind  personal  Becurity,  guarsutees  againet  the  opprCEsion  of  the  sabaltem 
aathoriticE,  are  vhat  are  desired  by  the  SardiniaB  peasant  from  the  govemmeDt. 
for  whose  aulhorilj  they  have  the  greatest  respect,  espeeially  if  exercised  in  tbft 
uome  of  the  kiug,  whose  name  ia  (o  tbem  a  kind  af  taliemau."* 

§  3.  AoBicBxnmH. 

Sardinia,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  sources  from  which  Home  derived  hel 
supplies  of  corn,  is  now  far  from  being  so  productive.  It  would  be  difficult  U'l 
state  thediffereat  causes  of  this  fallingoff;  since  1820  the  Goverumeut  has  taked: 
up  the  subject,  and  has  already  removed  maay  of  those  arising  from  vicion^i 
legislation,  encouraged  the  migratioas  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mouutaius,  tK 
abandon  a  pastoral  life  for  that  of  cultivation  b  the  plaius,  aitd  introduced  IhS 
modern  improvements  in  aariculloral  implementa,  which  are  replacing  thon* 
employed  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  carta  and  ploughs  are  of  the  mon 
primitive  nature ;  the  only  animals  employed  are  cattle ;  the  live  stock  is  of 
a  miserable  kind,  owing  to  the  absence  of  meadows  and  the  want  of  winte**' 
feeding,  and  of  stalls  to  protect  the  animals  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
The  island,  with  proper  care,  will  no  doubt  soon  return  to  what  it  wag  as  a  com-. 
producing  country  in  the  time  of  the  Itoman  Empire  ;  already  several  large  pro- ' 
prietors  have  introduced  the  modem  improvements  in  agriculture  into  their ' 
possessions,  whilst  Genoa,  ever  ready  to  receive  the  productions  of  the  island, , 
will  furnish  the  necessary  capital  towards  raising  them. 

The  principal  productions  of  Sardinia  are  wheat,  barley,  beans,  wine,  oUve-tnL 
almonds,  iemous  and  oranges,  cork-wood.  Sec.  The  value  of  the  articles  exportM 
has  greatly  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  ports  on  the  Continent  to  then 
without  restriction.  As  to  maoufaclures,  they  are  far  from  Eufficing  for  tlw 
commoDest  necessities  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  of  the  coaneei  and  most 
primitive  description. 

H  §  4.  Cluute^ — Iniemperie,  or  Malaria. 

Notwithstanding  its  southern  position,  Sardinia,  enjoyinii  an  insular  climate* 
IB  not  snbject  to  the  excessive  heat  which  is  experieuced  in  summer  on  the  . 
neighbouring  coasts  of  Italy,  although  the  vegetation  is  nearly  similar.  Tht^' 
winter  is  very  mild,  and  snow  is  an  exception,  except  in  the  mountains  and  og^ 
the  elevated  plateau  of  Macomer.  The  mouths  of  December  and  January  >re'< 
dry,  with  a  delightful  transparent  atmosphere.  February  is  o{\en  rainj,  and,  li  ■ 
in  Sicily,  perhaps  the  most  disagreeable  of  the  year;  sprmg  manifests  Itself  «i^| 
all  its  luxuriance  towards  the  end  of  March ;  the  sanimer  is  nnhealtby  in  tils' 
lower  parts  of  the  island  ;  iudeed  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  Campagna  Wt 
Rome  and  the  Tuscan  Maremma.  The  Inteinperie,  as  the  malaria  is  desi^ated' 
in  Sardinia,  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  overflowing  of  the  torrents  in  tbi 
spring,  which,  carrying  down  great  masses  of  vegetable  matter,  give  rise,  by  fer- 
mentation or  decomposition,  to  these  deleterious  exhalations,  and  which  are  par- 
ticularly noxious  in  the  deltas  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  districts  border- 
"~~  n  which  are  thereby  rendered  uninhabitable  from  June  until  October.  It 
irious  circumstance  that,  whilst  adults  who  have  been  accustomed  to  theae 
insalubrions  districts  can  remain  daring  the  summer  with  impunity,  children  and 
new-comers  are  invariably  victims  to  the  Intemperie.  In  Sardinia,  as  along  tha 
western  coasts  of  Italy,  the  malaria  disappears  with  the  first  antnmnal  rainl, 
wjjjcb  set  in  with  great  regularity,  or  at  the  ApeHnra  dells  Ist-rc,  when  agric.ul- 
luraJ  labours  commeoce.      The  drainage  of   tlie  marshy  districts,  and   the 
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improTement  in  the  beds  of  several  of  the  riyers  and  torrents,  have  already 
attracted  mnch  of  the  attention  of  the  GoTemment  and  of  the  great  land-pro- 
prietors, and,  if  pursued  vigorously,  are  likely  to  restore  to  the  island  its 
ancient  reputation  of  one  of  the  great  grain-producing  countries  of  Southern 
Europe. 

§  5.  Game,  SpoBTiNa,  FiSHUfa,  jjscd  Fishxbhs. 

Game  is  very  abundant  throughout  the  island ;  whilst  the  smaller  kinds, 
partridges,  hares,  &c.,  are  left  for  the  townspeople,  the  Sarde  only  cares  for  the 
larger  species,  or  the  Caccia  grossa  as  it  is  called.  The  woodclad  mountains 
abound  m  deer  and  wild  boars.  The  moufflon  (Ovis  Ammon)  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing, and  is  now  chiefly  met  with  i^  the  mountain  groups  of  G^nargentu 
and  la  Nurra,  where  flocks  of  it  are  still  numerous.  For  travellers  who  may 
visit  Sardinia  for  the  purpose  of  shooting,  the  best  localities,  as  those  most  easily 
reached,  will  be  the  mountains  of  la  Nnrra,  west  of  Porto  Torres ;  the  Monte 
FerrUf  south  of  Bosa ;  the  Monte  Arci,  east  of  Oristano ;  the  forests  of  Antas, 
north  of  Iglesias ;  and  the  mountains  of  Ogliaatra^  west  of  Tortoli. 

The  hunting  of  the  larger  animals,  or  the  Caccia  grossa,  is  practised  as  fol- 
lows:— On  an  appointed  day  a  number  of  sportsmen,  often  as  many  as  a  hundred, 
meet  at  an  appointed  rendezvous ;  the  most  expert  is  chosen  chief,  or,  as  he  is 
de^gnated,  general ;  it  is  he  who  fixes  the  different  battuea  of  the  day,  and  who 
places  the  sportsmen,  and  commands  the  beaters  and  attendants-;  it  is  the 
general  also  who  decides,  in  cases  of  dispute,  who  has  first  struck  the  animal,  as 
to  him  belong  its  head  and  skin.  During  the  time  of  hunting,  all  persons  in 
possession  of  a  gun  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  it,  whether  entitled  or  not  by  law 
to  carry  arms :  so  is  it  that  at  the  afternoon  repast,  which  takes  place  near  some 
picturesque  spring,  the  shepherd,  the  smuggler,  and  sometimes  even  the  outlaw, 
may  be  seen  seated  b^ide  the  noble  and  rich  proprietors  of  the  district.  Ladies, 
who  often  take  part  in  the  amusement,  are  the  special  object  of  the  general's 
attention  ;  during  the  battue  they  are  posted  behind  the  most  expert  sportsmen, 
and  at  the  *'  repas  champ^tre"  the  general  frequently  improvises  verses  in  their 
honour.  In  the  evening  the  joyous  troop  return  to  their  village,  followed  by 
carts  drawn  by  oxen,  carrying  the  spoils  of  the  day.  On  the  following  morning 
a  fair  distribution  of  it  is  made  amongst  all  who  were  present,  ibr  set  the  out-door 
banquet  the  only  parts  eaten  were  such  as  could  not  he  preserved :  in  generalone 
of  these  expeditions  produces  10  heads  of  deer,  wild  boars,  or  moufflons ;  and  a 
good  day  as  many  as.l5  or  20.  These  parties  de  chasse  take  place  at  all  seasons, 
although  there  are  some  at  fixed  periods  of  the  year  all  tfaroog^  the  island^as  far 
instance  in  the  week  after  Easter,  the  produce  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  clergy- 
man who  has  preached  the  Lent  Sermons  in  the  locality.  There  is  excellent 
shooting  on  the  Lagunes  or  Stagni  of  Cagliara  during  the  winter  season,  the  game 
being  numerous,  consisting  of  aquatic  birds  of  every  description  and  in  great 
pro^ion :  the  shooting  parties  present  a  very  animated  scene,  consisting  of 
several  boats,  the  greater  number  filled  with  ladies. 

Fisheries, — In  a  national  and  commercial  point  of  view  the  fisheries  are  mnch 
more  impoi'tant,  although  less  poetical,  than  thie  chase.  The  tnnn^  fisheries 
(  Tonnare)  on  the  western  coast,  the  takes  in  the  Salt  Lakes  near  Cagliari  and  of 
Oristano,  are  the  property  of  individuals.  These  fisheries  are  every  day  becoming 
more  important,  from  the  facilities  which  steam  navigation  affords  for  carrying 
expeditiously  the  produce  to  the  mainland.  The  mountain-streams  aboond  in 
excellent  trout,  which  will  afford  ample  sport  to  the  angler  who  will  diverge  from 
the  high  road,  and  especially  to  the  E.  of  the  great  plain  of  the  CampHan^j,  The 
most  ravourable  districts  for  fly-fishing  are  in  the  mountains  of  (a  0<iJl(xMra^cA.Vv 
Barbagia,  and  of  Ogliastroy  in  all  the  streams  of  wbic^i  SSb^  iTOfoX  «t^  ^iXjrosAa»x  «o^ 
excellent 
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§  6.  Antiquities. 

Sardinia  offers  few  Greek  or  Roman  remains  that  can  be  compared  with  those 
of  Italy,  or  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Sicily  ;  they  consist  of  some  few  ruins 
of  bridges,  temples,  and  amphitheatres,  and  of  several  Milliaria  or  milestones. 
The  more  interesting  antiquities  date  from  a  much  more  remote  period  than  the 
Koman  rule,  and  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  monuments,  called  Nur-hagSy  Nuragghi,  or  Noraghe,  are  peculiar  to 
Sardinia  and  to  the  Balearic  Islands  (where  they  are  known  under  the  name  of 
Tdlayots) ;  they  bear  some  analogy  to  certain  ancient  towers  of  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands  (Picts'  houses),  and  to  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland.  More 
than  3000  of  these  iV^M/'-Zirt^s  still  exist  in  the  island,  notwithstanding  the  daily 
destruction  of  them  for  the  sake  of  their  building  materials.  The  antiquarian 
traveller  who  may  wish  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  examination  of  these  curious 
constructions  will  find  every  information  in  General  della  Marmora's  second 
volume,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers,  confining  ourselves  here  to  a  very 
general  and  brief  account  of  them. 

The  Nur-hags  are  always  built  of  unwrought  stones,  arranged  in  horizontal 
courses,  and  without  any  kind  of  cement  or  mortar ;  the  stones  in  the  lower 
parts  are  often  colossal,  some  measuring  100  cubic  feet;  they  decrease  in  size 
towards  the  summit.  In  the  mountainous  districts  they  are  generally  situated 
upon  insulated  elevations,  and  in  the  flat  country  on  artificial  mounds  ;  their 
form  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone ;  their  height  varies  from  30  to  60  feet,  and 
their  diameter  at  the  base  from  35  to  100;  the  interior  is  divided  into  2  or  3 
cfiambers  of  a  conical  form,  superposed  to  each  other,  with  niches  in  the  walls. 
The  opening  into  the  lower  chamber  is  so  small  as  only  to  be  entered  on  all-fours, 
and  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  facing  from  E.S.E.  to  S.  by  W. ;  from  this 
a  spiral  passage,  built  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  leads  to  the  upper  chambers  ; 
as  to  windows,  there  are  none  in  the  chambers,  although  there  are  openings 
affording  light  in  the  passages  leading  from  one  to  the  other.  The  central  tower, 
the  most  apparent  portion  of  the  Nur-hags  at  present,  was  in  many  cases  sur- 
rounded with  circular  walls,  and  in  others  with  small  towers.  Frequently  two 
Nur-hags  of  equal  dimensions  are  placed  alongside  each  other,  or  connected  by 
a  wall,  on  which  they  appear  as  the  bastions  of  certain  mediseval  castles. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  limits  to  describe  the  difierences  which  these  monu- 
ments offer  ;  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  visit  them  must  recollect  that,  as  they 
are  generally  far  from  human  habitations,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  pro- 
vided with  lights  to  penetrate  into  the  interior. 

Another  and  very  different  description  of  very  ancient  constructions  are  also 
frequently  met  with,  consisting  of  two  parallel  ranges  of  flat  stones,  forming  a 
kind  of  wall,  and  enclosing  a  quadrilateral  space  from  15  to  36  ft.  long,  and  from 
3  to  6  wide.  The  stones  which  surround  it,  about  the  same  height  above  ground, 
appear  to  have  been  covered  in  by  flat  ones  laid  over  them.  The  direction  of 
these  monuments  is  invariably  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  :  at  the  latter  extremity  is 
generally  found  a  prismatic  or  elliptical  stele  or  head -stone,  10  or  15  ft.  high, 
with  others  of  a  similar  form  enclosing  a  semicircular  space  of  20  or  30  ft.  in 
diameter  :  the  Sardinians  considered  these  monuments  to  have  served  as  sepul- 
chres ;  hence  the  name  applied  to  them  of  Tombs  of  the  Giants,  Scpolturas  de  is 
Gigantes;  but  archjBologists  tire  still  in  the  dark  as  to  their  destination  and  that 
of  the  Nur-hags,  although  both  are  now  generally  believed  to  be  of  PhoBniciau 
oiigin. 

There  exist  throughout  the  island  a  third  class  of  very  ancient  monuments, 

probably  of  as  remote  a  period  as  the  two  pteceding,  which  are  known  by  the 

JocaJ  appellations  of  Ferdas  Jittas^  Perdas  luugas,  %tt.,  \v'a.Vvcv^  ^  Q,Q\vsiderable 
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analogy  with  the  Men-hirs  and  Dollmens  of  Celtic  countries :  they  are  not  so 
frviquently  met  with  as  the  Nur-hags  and  Giants*  Tombs. 


§  7.  Money,  Weights,  Measuees. 

What  has  been  said  under  these  heads  in  speaking  of  the  continental  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  applies  equally  to  this  island.  It  may  be  as  well,  how- 
ever, to  add,  that  what  may  be  called  the  local  currency  is  the  lira  divided  into 
4  reals,  each  real  into  5  sols,  corresponding  to  1  franc  92  centimes.  Of.  48c.,  and 
Of.  09*6c.  of  the  decimal  currency.  There  are  still  some  few  coins  of  2^  Sardinian 
lire,  called  Scudi,  to  be  met  with.  The  traveller,  in  making  purchases  or  pay- 
ments, will  do  well  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  lira  is  undei-stood ;  throughout 
this  work  the  prices  given  are  in  Italian  lire  or  francs ;  in  speaking  of  measures 
of  length  or  distance,  English  feet  and  miles  are  always  to  be  understood. 

§  8.  Saedinian  Hospitality. 

In  Sardinia  inns  are  the  exception,  for  we  cannot  dignify  with  such  an  appel- 
lation the  houses  without  doors  and  windows,  and  without  any  other  refreshment 
than  some  bad  wine,  which  the  wayfarer  will  find  in  the  principal  villages.  He 
therefore  who  undertakes  a  tour  through  the  island  must  have  recourse  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  ever  offered  with  the  utmost  cordiality  to 
those  who  present  themselves  with  letters  of  introduction.  Without  being  known, 
if  obliged  to  put  up  at  a  place  for  which  he  has  not  letters,  the  principal  family 
or  the  curate  will  receive  the  tourist  cordially :  even  in  the  more  remote,  out-of- 
the-way  districts  he  will  be  hospitably  treated  by  the  Comandante  of  the  Gen- 
darmeria. 

Native  hospitality  is  not,  however,  without  its  inconveniences  to  the  traveller, 
who,  after  a  hard  day's  travel,  would  prefer  a  light  meal  and  an  early  sleep  to  the 
formal  reception  he  must  generally  expect  from  his  host,  although  the  hours 
spent  in  conversation  pending  the  preparation  for  the  banquet  to  be  offered  to  him 
will  enable  him  to  acquire  much  information  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country  around,  its  curiosities,  sights,  &c. ;  and  we  can  safely  affirm  that,  thanks 
to  this  advantage  from  Sardinian  hospitality,  he  may  come  away  after  having 
spent  three  or  four  weeks,  knowing  more  of  the  island  than  travellers  generally 
acquire  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  by  frequenting  hotels,  tables  d'hote,  clubs, 
&c.,  during  as  many  months.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  a  small  gratuity  to  the 
servants,  two  to  five  francs  a  day,  will  be  well  bestowed  and  gratefully  accepted. 

§  9.  Season  poe  Teavelling — Plans  of  Toues,  &c. 

In  consequence  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  it  is  impossible  to  travel 
during  more  than  six  months  in  the  year,  from  the  end  of  November  until  the 
early  part  of  June,  and  considerable  difficulty  would  attend  it  in  winter  from  the 
rains,  the  torrents  being  often  unfordable:  it  is  only  therefore  between  the 
months  of  March  and  July  that  travelling  can  be  performed  agreeably.  We  would 
therefore  advise  our  countrymen  proceeding  to  Sardinia  to  be  at  Turin  by  the 
last  week  in  March,  where  they  can  procure  letters  of  introduction  through  the 
British  minister,  or  the  Sardinian  gentlemen  residing  in  the  capital  during  the 
legislative  session,  and  to  embark  from  Genoa  about  the  25th,  selecting  from 
amongst  the  following  routes,  which  embrace  all  the  most  interesting  points  of 
the  island,  those  best  suited  to  their  tastes  and  pursuvlft* 
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_.        _  _  .  Numl>er  of  Davs 

JFirst  Tour. — In  a  carnage : —  to  be  employed. 

Embark  at  Genoa  to  Porto  Torres 1 

Sassari  and  environs 3 

Sassari  to  Alghero I 

Halt  at,  and  its  environs      ..*...! 

Many  interesting  excursions  may  be  also  made  from  Alghero  to 
the  Grotto  of  Neptune,  &c. 

Alghero  to  Ozieri  and  environs 3 

Ozieri  to  Macomer  and  environs 2 

Excursion  from  Macomer  to  Bosa       ....  2 

Excursion  from  Macomer  t-o  Silanus    ....  2 

Now  that  the  carriage-road  is  open  as  far  as  Nuoro,  a  very  interesting 
excursion  of  4  days  may  be  made  in  that  direction. 

Macomer  to  Milis.       .......  1 

Milis  to  Oristano  and  excursions  in  the  environs         .  3 

Oristano  to  Cagliari I 

Excursions  from  Cagliari 8 

Cagliari  to  Iglesias,   the  islands    of  Sant'  Antioco, 

San  Pietro,  and  back 5 

Cagliari  to  Laconi  and  back 5 

Total  days .        .        .38 

Second  Tour. — Partly  in  carriage,  partly  on  horseback : — 
By  adding  the  following  routes  to  those  of  the  preceding  tour — 
From  Sassari  to  Tempio,  b^  Castel  Sardo  and  Castel 

Doria,  returning  by  Martis  (on  horseback)  ,  .  4 
From  Silanus  to  Nuoro  and  back  (in  carriage)  .  .  3 
From  Milis  to  Cuglieri,  returning  by  Santa  Catarina 

de'  Pittinuri  to  Oristano 3 

From  Iglesias   to  Flumini  Maggiore,  returning  by 

Guspini,  Gonnos  Fanadiga,  and  Decimo  Mannu,  to 

Cagliari 3 

Excursion  from   Laconi  through  the  mountains  of 

Genargentu,  Barbagia,  Ogliastra,  &c.      .       •.        .     .5 

Days.        .        .        .56 

Third  Tour — Partly  in  carriage,  partly  on  horseback  : — 

Landing  at  the  island  of  La  Maddalena,  where  the  steamer  from 
Genoa  calls  on  certain  days,  the  traveller  can  proceed  to  Farau, 
from  whence  he  must  send  to  Tempio  for  horses. 

From  Parau  to  Tempio  (on  horseback)       .        .        .2 

Environs  of  Tempio 2 

Tempio  to  Sassari,  by  Castel  Doria  and  Castel  Sardo  .    2 

Environs  of  Sassari .8 

Sassari  to  Alghero  by  the  mountains  of  La  Nurra       .     2 

Environs  of  Alghero 1 

Alghero  to  Bosa  by  the  Monte  Leone  ....    2 

Bosa  to  Macomer  (in  carriage) 1 

Excursion  from  Macomer  by  Silanus,  Bolotana,  the 
Castle  of  Goceano,  to  Nuoro  and  back  (in  carriage)     7 

27 
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No.  of  Days 
to  be  employed. 

Brought  forward.  .  27 
Excursion    from    Macomer    to    Oristano,   by   Santu 

Lussurgiu,  the  forest  of  Monte  Ferru,  Cuglieri,  and 

Santa  Caterina  de*  Pittinuri,  the  site  of  Comus      .    3 

EnviroDS  of  Oristano 2 

Excursion   from    Oristano   to   Iglesias,   by  Guspini, 

Flnmini  Maggiore,  and  the  forest  of  Antas  .  .  3 
Excursion  to  Porto  Scuso,  the  islands  of  San  Pietro  and 

Sant'  Antioco,  and  the  Gulf  of  Palmas  (in  carriage)  2 
Excursion  from  Iglesias  to  Cagliari  (in  carriage)        .     1 

Environs  of  Cagliari,  as  in  Tour  1 8 

Excursion    from    Cagliari    to    Muravera,    Tertenia, 

Tortoli,  and  Lanusei  (on  horseback)  .  .  .4 
Excursion  to  Laconi,  round  Genargentu,  and  through 

the  mountain  region  of  la  Barbagia  (on  horseback)  7 
Excursion  from  Laconi  to  Cagliari  (in  carriage)  .     2 

Total  days .        .        .59 

The  first  tour  may  be  performed  with  every  facility,  even  by  the  invalid  who 
may  have  chosen  Sardinia  and  its  delightful  climate  for  his  winter  residence.  The 
second  does  not  offer  the  least  difficulty  to  persons  accustomed  to  riding ;  it  may 
be  here  observed  that  the  pace  of  the  Sardinian  horses  is  particularly  easv,  and 
they  are  so  sure-footed  that  a  day's  ride  is  a  real  **  promenade  de  plaisir.  We 
would  recommend  the  second  tour  to  persons  interested  in  geological  and  anti- 
quarian researches.  The  former  would  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
rocks  of  Osilo,  the  volcano  of  Ploaghe,  the  strata  of  Grypheae  on  the  sea-shore 
near  Alghero,  the  volcanoes  of  Keremule  and  of  Giave,  the  great  elevation  crater 
of  Monte  Ferru,  the  fossiliferous  marls  of  San  Giovanni  da  Sinis,  the  lead-mines 
at  Monte  Vecchio  and  Monte  Poni,  the  limestones  with  Orthoceratites  of  Flumini 
Maggiore,  the  lignites  of  Gonessa,  the  quaternary  cliffs  of  Cagliari,  the  palaeozoic 
black  limestone  abounding  with  graptolites  of  Goni  (9  m.  E.N.E.  of  Senorbi),  the 
anthracites  of  Seui  and  Seulo,  the  oolitic  limestones,  rich  in  fossils,  of  Perdaliana, 
and  the  mud  volcano  3  m.  S.  of  Seulo. 

The  archaeologist  will  find  in  our  description  of  the  several  routes  an  indication 
of  the  principal  ruins  during  the  tour. 

Our  third  tour  can  only  suit  the  traveller  in  search  of  sport,  or  the  artist.  Both 
will  find  ample  compensation  in  these  respects  for  the  fatigues  and  privations 
they  will  have  to  put  up  with  through  the  wildest  and  most  retired  districts  of 
the  island. 

In  a  country  which  offers  such  great  interest  to  the  naturalist  and  the  artist 
many  tourists  might  be  tempted  to  adopt  the  Swiss  plan  of  travelling  on  foot,  but 
we  would  strongly  advise  them  against  so  doing  for  the  following  reasons. 
Rivers  frequently  occur,  and,  as  there  are  very  few  bridges,  there  would  be  diffi- 
culty and  danger  in  fording  them.  Marshy  districts  are  not  to  be  crossed  except 
on  horseback.  As  the  Sarde  never  travels  on  foot  himself,  he  will  view  with 
suspicion  and  distrust  all  strangers  who  do  so ;  besides,  the  naturalist,  when 
passing  through  the  villages,  would  be  assailed  with  offers  of  horses  which  he 
could  not  refuse ;  and  the  author  of  these  pages,  whose  favourite  exercise  is 
walking,  has  found  it  necessary  during  his  excursions  to  be  followed  by  a  guide 
with  a  led  horse  to  avoid  these  marks  of  Sardinian  civility. 

As  to  meals,  the  general  hour  for  dinner  out  of  the  large  towns  is  midday ; 
the  earlier  repast  is  generally  very  frugal,  and  out  of  the  beaten  track  the  traveller 
will  generally  have  to  provide  it  himself.    As  to  provisiow*,  vV.  vi  ^*i  ^>S&L^^ii*.Nsi 
procure  them  in  the  remoter  districts,  that  N^re  -voxjXi^.  «ALV\«fc  \Ktvsu^  "v^wsqN.  ns^ 
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undertake  a  tour  in  Sardinia  to  bring  with  them  from  Genoa  a  small  supply  of 
the  following  articles : — salt  beef,  chocolate  in  tablets,  portable  soup,  sea-biscuit, 
tea,  and  for  English,  above  all,  a  teapot.  Thus  provided  they  will  often  be  able 
to  make  a  very  agreeable  repast  near  some  clear  spring,  and  much  more  so  than 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages. 

§  10.   Books  and  Maps. 

Alberto  della  Marmora  :  Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  on  Description  statistiqiie 
physique,  et  politique  de  cette  Isle.  Paris  et  Turin.  1839,  1840,  18C0.  5  vols. 
8vo.  This  is  by  tar  the  most  useful  and  exact  work  on  Sardinia  that  has  ever 
appeared.  The  first  volume  contains  the  historical,  geographical,  and  statistical 
description  of  the  island  ;  the  second  the  archaological ;  the  third  includes  the 
physical  and  geological ;  the  fourth,  entitled /if tweVatre  de  Vfsle  de  Sardaigne,  pour 
faire  suite  au  voyage  dans  cette  contree — 2  vols.  8vo.  Turin,  1860 — will  prove 
perhaps  the  most  useful  to  the  traveller,  being  a  detailed  guide  brought  up  to 
the  latest  moment,  and  divided  into  routes  through  the  different  parts  of  the 
Island;  besides  the  details  on  Topography,  Archaeology  and  Natural  History,  the 
author  has  interspersed  many  curious  details  of  personal  anecdote,  local  ad- 
venture, &c. 

Manno:  Storia  della  Sardegna.  Torino.  1825.  Contains  the  best  history  of 
the  island,  by  Baron  Manno,  a  Member  of  the  Sardinian  Senate. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth  (now  Admiral) :  A  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Island  of  Sardinia.  1  vol.  8vo.  1828.  Very  accurate  as  to  the  description  of  the 
coasts,  which  he  had  surveyed  during  the  war,  but  inferior  to  La  Marmora  in  its 
physical  and  ai  chsDological  details. 

J.  Warre  Tyndale:  The  Island  of  Sardinia,  in  3  volumes.  London.  1849. 
Many  of  the  details  to  interest  the  tourist  are  derived  from  La  Marmora's 
researches,  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  useful  information, 
collected  during  the  author's  residence  in,  and  travels  through,  the  island ;  after 
La  Marmora's  work  it  is  by  far  the  best  which  the  traveller  will  find  on  Sardinia, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  incomparably  superior  to  every  other. 

Valery  :  Voyages  en  Corse  et  en  Sardaigne.  2  vols,  in  8vo.  Paris.  1837. 
Made  up,  like  most  of  this  author's  books,  of  information  derived  from  other 
sources  ;  more  amusing  as  the  production  of  an  agreeable  and  credulous  writer 
than  accurate  as  a  work  of  observation. 

A  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Sardinia  was  published  in  18.53  by  General  della 
Marmora,  Sopra  Alcune  Antichita  Sarde.     1  vol.  4to.     Turin.     1853. 

MAPS. — Carta  dell*  Isola  e  Jie(/no  di  Sardegna,  del  Generale  Alberto  Ferrero  della 
Martnora,  Paris  and  Turin.  1845.  2  sheets.  This  most  beautifully  executed 
map  will  be  indispensable  to  the  traveller  in  Sardinia.  It  is  chiefly,  indeed 
almost  entirely,  the  result  of  the  surveys  made  during  several  years  by  the 
lamented  nobleman  whose  name  it  bears,  and  executed  in  a  great  measure  at  his 
expense.  A  convenient  reduction  to  the  scale  of  one  quarter  is  inserted  in  the 
author's  Ttineraire,  and  may  be  procured  separately  at  Turin  ;  and  a  smaller  one 
will  be  found  in  the  work  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  in  Mr. 
Tyndale's  book. 

§  11.    Voyages  from  Genoa  to  Cagliari  and  Poeto  Torres. 

Steamers  leave  Genoa  four  times  a  week  for  Sardinia — on  Saturdays   and 

Thursdays  for  Cagliari,  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  one  of  each  line  calling 

at  Leghorn,  for  Porto  Torres.     The  direct  boats  for  Cagliari  sail  at  9  a.m.,  run 

down  the  E.  coast  of  Corsica,  make  the  island  of  La  Tavolara,  overrun  by  wild 

goats^  and  arrive  off  Tortoli  on  the  second  morning;  here  the  boat  of  the  first 

and  third  Saturdays  in  every  montYi  lands  ^a,ssew^%Ts.    TwVciVx  U  2  m.  from  the 

sea,  in  a  very  unhealthy  district,  'whicYi  \iaia  oVJW^^^  xXi^  ^\i\Xvw:\>A^\ftx^\s^w^\a 
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Laniisei,  more  inland.  Tortoli  has  1 700  inhab.,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  oranges. 
Some  Roman  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  Travellers 
may  proceed  inland  from  hence,  but  they  will  experience  difficulty  in  procuring 
horses.  Leaving  Tortoli  the  steamer  coasts  along  by  Cape  Bellavista,  S.  of  which 
numerous  towers  are  seen  along  the  coast,  erected  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Harbary  pirates.  One  of  those  at  S.  Giovanni  di  Sarala,  20  m.  S.  of  Tortoli,  was 
the  scene  of  a  very  heroic  defence  against  these  marauders  as  late  as  1812,  when 
an  individual  whose  name  deserves  to  be  handed  down,  Beb.  Melis,  the  Alcalde, 
attacked  by  a  considerable  number  of  Turks,  defended  himself  for  10  hours,  after 
having  lost  his  son  and  the  only  soldier  in  the  tower,  until  relieved  by  a  lev^e  en 
masse  from  the  country  around.  Beyond  this  the  mouth  of  the  Flumen  Dosa 
(the  ancient  Sceprus),  the  largest  watercourse  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  is 
passed,  and  20  miles  farther  Cape  Carbonara,  the  E.  headland  of  the  great  gulf 
of  Cagliari.  The  voyage  from  Genoa  to  Cagliari  occupies  by  this  route  fiom  40 
to  45  hours.  The  steamer  of  the  second  Saturday  in  each  month  calls  at  the 
island  of  Capraja.  The  direct  steamer  from  Cagliari  for  Genoa  sails  every 
Tuesday.  A  steamer  now  runs  between  Genoa  and  Porto  Torres,  leaving  the 
former  every  Friday  evening,  and  passing  by  Leghorn,  Bastia,  calling  at  the 
island  of  Maddal^'na,  returning  by  the  same  route  from  Porto  Torres  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday  morning.  There  is  also  a  steamer  from  Cagliari  to  Palermo 
every  Saturday  evening. 

On  landing  at  Cagliari  the  traveller  will  be  subjected  to  neither  custom-house 
nor  police  visits  :  before  landing  his  luggage  he  will  do  well  to  secure  lodgings,  as 
from  the  small  accommodation  in  the  hotels  he  may  not  find  room,  and  be  obliged 
to  wander  through  the  steep  streets  long  before  finding  a  place  to  deposit  it  in. 

The  steamers  that  leave  "Genoa  for  Porto  Torres  on  Tuesday  at  9  a.m.  run 
along  the  western  coast  of  Corsica,  entering  the  Gulf  of  Asinara,  leaving  the 
island  of  that  name— now  almost  deserted — on  the  right  hand.  About  24  to  26 
hours  after  leaving  Genoa,  passengers  are  landed  at  Porto  Torres.  A  steamer 
every  Friday  at  8  p.m.  ;  calls  at  Leghorn  on  Saturday  morning,  reaches  Bastia 
at  5  P.M.  the  same  day,  at  the  island  of  Maddalena  and  Porto  Torres  next 
morning  at  11.  There  is  a  weekly  line  of  steamers  between  Cagliari  and  the 
island  of  La  Maddalena,  calling  at  Muravera  on  Sunday  morning,  at  Tortoli, 
Oros€(i,  Siniscola,  and  Terranova  on  Monday,  arriving  at  La  Maddalena  on 
Tuesday  mo'ming,  returning  by  the  same  route  from  La  Maddalena  on  Wed- 
nesday at  11  a.m.  The  island  of  La  Maddalena,  the  Ilva  of  the  Romans,  is  an 
immense  mass  of  granite  with  some  cultivation.  The  principal  town  on  the  sea- 
shore contains  2000  inhab.,  and  as  seen  from  the  sea  has  an  appearance  of 
prosperity.  The  population  is  entirely  given  to  maritime  pursuits;  the  men 
exclusively  to  a  seafaring  life  ;  the  women,  who  are  very  beautiful,  during 
the  absence  of  the  husbands  looking  after  their  domestic  concerns,  one  of 
their  principal  occupations  being  grinding  corn  with  hand-mills,  there  not  being 
any  other  kind  of  mill  in  the  island.  On  landing  the  traveller  will  see  a  shell 
placed  on  a  marble  pedestal,  which  is  preserved  as  having  been  fired  against  the 
town  in  1793  by  young  Napoleon,  when  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  during  an  un- 
successful attack  of  the  French  against  it.  It  was  in  the  roads  of  La  Maddalena 
that  Lord  Nelson  established  his  principal  rendezvous  when  he  commanded  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  in  1803-4.  S.  of  La  Maddalena,  the  E.  coast  of  Sardinia 
which  is  granitic,  presents  a  singular  accident  in  decomposing,  noticed  by 
Ptolemy — a  rock  which  seen  from  the  sea  offers  the  form  of  a  bear  seated,  from 
which  the  promontory  on  which  it  stands  is  called  the  Capo  dell*  Orso. 

The  traveller  who  wishes  to  examine  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Sardinia  can  pro- 
ceed in  a  boat  (2 J  miles)  to  Parau,  and  from  thence  to  Tempio  (see  Route  2), 
but  before  undertaking  this  journey  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  ordered  horRpa 
from  the  latter  place.     In  the  voyage  from  La  Maddalena  to  Porto  Torres  ' 
steamer  rans  close  under  Capes  del  Falcone  ax\^  ^^\\^'\^^\».,\i^N.'««iStt.^^*Ks-^ 
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the  port  of  Longone  Sardo  or  Santa  Teresa,  above  which  rises  an  Aragonese 
castle.  On  Cape  delia  Testa  are  some  remains  of  Roman  edifices,  mosaics,  and 
subterranean  canals.  Upon  it  are  the  granite -quarries  of  Santa  Reparata,  from 
which  a  vast  quantity  of  that  rock,  which  we  see  in  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome,  was  brought ;  and  in  more  modern  times  the  columns  of  the  cathedral 
and  baptistery  of  Pisa.  The  voyage  from  La  Maddalena  to  Porto  Torres  occupies 
between  4  and  5  hours.  The  steamer  from  Porto  Torres  to  Genoa  sails  every 
Friday  at  8  a.m.,  and  that  which  calls  at  La  Maddalena,  Bastia,  and  Leghorn , 
on  Tuesdays  at  8  a.m. 

§  12.  Railways. 

None  yet  completed,  but  several  decreed  by  a  law  promulgated  on  Jan.  4, 
1863,  and  in  progress,  the  principal  trunk  being  that  from  Porto  Torres  to 
Cagliari,  passing  by  Sassari,  Macomer,  and  Oristano,  with  branch  lines  from 
Torralba  to  Ozieri  and  Terranuova,  on  the  Gulf  of  Gli  Aranci ;  and  from  Assi- 
mino  to  Iglesias ;  these  several  lines  will  follow  very  nearly  the  present  high- 
roads described  in  the  following  Routes. 


EOUTES. 


ROUTE  1. 

PORTO  TORRES  TO  CAGLIARI. 

146  miles. 

Porto  Torres,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Turris  Libsonis,  and  once  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  with  2140  Inhab., 
was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  poor  vil- 
lage in  the  middle  ages  ;  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  steam-packets  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  Sardinia  it  has 
regained  a  certain  importance  as  the 
point  from  which  a  regular  communica- 
tion is  kept  up  with  Genoa,  the  packets 
arriving  every  Wednesday  and  Sunday, 
and  returning  on  Friday  and  Tuesday. 
There  is  also  a  weekly  steamer  to  and 
from  Bastia,  corresponding  with  the 
line  of  packets  between  the  latter  port 
and  Marseilles.  An  omnibus  starts  for 
Sassari  several  times  a  day,  fare  2  fr. 
Carriages  will  be  found  on  the  arrival 
of  the  steamers,  to  convey  parties  to 
Sassari  for  18  fr.,  the  driver's  pour  hoire 
included. 

The  small  harbour  is  convenient ;  the 

stream   that    empties  itself  into  it   is 

crossed  by  a  Roman  bridge  of  several 

arches,  behind  which  are  marshes,  the 

cause  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  place. 

Between  the  port  and  the  bridge  are  tUe 


ruins  of  a  large  temple  dedicated  to 
Fortune,  alongside  of  which  stood  a 
basilica,  as  proved  by  an  inscription 
relative  to  its  repairs  during  the  reign 
of  Philip,  A.D.  247,  found  among  the 
dtfhris*  To  this  edifice  has  been  giv<ni 
the  name  of  //  I'alazzo  del  Re  Barbara, 
probably  from  Barbarus,  the  Romau 
governor  in  the  first  years  of  the  4th 
century.  The  roof  has  fallen  in,  but 
the  remains  of  stairs,  columns,  &c., 
may  be  seen.  The  inscriptions,  sculp- 
tures, and  pottery  found  here  have  been 
carried  to  Sassan.  An  aquedact  of  the 
Roman  period  still  supplies  water  to  tlic 
town. 

There  is  a  fair  inn  at  Porto  Torres, 
where,  in  the  event  of  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  at  a  late  hour,  the  traveller  can 
pass  the  night  without  inconvenience. 
As  the  boats  arrive  generally  before 
2  o'clock  in  the  day,  a  couple  of  houi-s 
will  enable  him  to  visit  the  neighbour- 
ing ruins,  and  to  reach  Sassari  the  same 
evening. 

At  Porto  Torres  commences  the  groat 
Strada  Centrale,  or  Reale,  which  con- 
nects it  with  Cagliari:  commenced  in 
1822,  it  was  completed  7  years  after- 
wards, at  an  expense  of  158,480/.  ster- 
\mg,  \t!5  total  length  being   146  miles 
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riage-road  made  in  the  island,  and  is  still 
the  greatest  artery  of  communication. 

Rly.  in  progress,  following  nearly 
the  'same  line  as  the  present  carriage- 
road. 

About  10  minutes'  drive  beyond  the 
port  the  road  passes  before  the  ch.  of , 
S.  Gavinoy  of  the  11th  centy.,  built  of 
materials  from  the  neighbouring  Ro- 
man edifices;  in  the  walls  is  an  ancient 
sarcophagus,  with  a  bas-relief  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses ;  in  the  crypt  another 
sepulchral  urn.  This  crypt  is  sur- 
rounded by  statues  of  saints,  in  a  very 
fair  style  for  the  period.  The  country 
around  Porto  Torres  is  bare,  with 
some  scattered  plants  of  lentiscus,  rose- 
mary, juniper,  and  a  few  palm-trees, 
that  show  we  have  already  arrived 
within  the  40th  degree  of  latitude.  The 
road  to  Sassari  is  over  an  undulating 
country,  with  some  enclosures  sur- 
rounded by  stone  walls;  scarcely  a 
human  being  is  to  be  met,  except  an 
occasional  Sarde  on  horseback,  armed 
with  his  long  musket,  and  enveloped 
in  his  Capucin  hood,  often  with  a  wo- 
man clothed  in  a  red  petticoat  seated 
behind  him.  3  m.  beyond  Porto  Torres 
is  the  first  Cantonniera,  on  the  Strada 
Centrale,  and  which  we  shall  meet 
at  regular  distances  all  the  way  to 
the  capital,  a  kind  of  maison  de  refuge 
or  caravanserai,  but  where  the  traveller 
will  find  little  more  than  a  covering 
during  the  storm.  When  the  road  was 
first  made  it  had  been  intended  to  esta- 
blish places  of  refreshment  along  it ; 
but  the  Sardinian,  so  hospitable  himself, 
expected  to  meet  with  similar  treat- 
ment in  the  establishments  of  the  Go- 
vernment; hence  it  is  that  the  can- 
tonniers  could  not  keep  their  houses 
open  on  such  terms,  and  there  are  now 
scarcely  any  that  can  furnish  a  bed 
to  the  wayfarer.  5  m.  farther  on  is  the 
cantonniera  of  Ottava,  near  which  we  pass 
the  torrent  of  the  same  name,  on  which, 
in  the  middle  ages,  stood  the  village  of 
Ottava,  or  ad  Octavam  from  Turris. 
The  country  on  the  rt.,  extending  to 
the  Castle  of  La  Criicca,  is  better  cul- 
tivated, having  being  colonised  by  a 
Piedmontese  gentleman  named  Mafiei. 
Beyond  this  are  some  ruins  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct  which  conveyed  water  to  Sas- 


sari, and  a  small  nurhag  much  dilapi- 
dated. The  country  onwards  is  better 
cultivated.  At  1 2  m.  from  Porto  Torres 
we  reach 

Sassari.  {Inns:  Albergo  del  Pro- 
gresso,  opened  in  1854.  fair  enough, 
with  a  table-d*h6te  at  3  livres ;  another, 
kept  by  a  Piedmontese  called  Gio- 
vanino,  is  also  very  tolerable :  there  is  a 
cafS  in  the  Grande  Rue,  with  the  local  and 
Piedmontese  newspapers.)  This  city, 
with  a  population  of  22,000  Inhab. 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera  in 
Aug.  1855,  has  scarcely  now  15,000  :  it 
is  built  on  a  slight  declivity  at  650  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  traversed 
in  its  whole  length  by  a  principal  street, 
which  ends  at  the  old  Aragonese  castle. 
The  walls  date  from  the  Genoese  period, 
and  one  of  their  towers  still  bears  the 
name  of  La  Torre  Doria:  they  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  pulled  down  to 
make  room  for  modern  buildings.  The 
castle,  erected  in  1330,  nova  converted 
into  a  barrack,  is  very  picturesque ;  on 
the  facade  may  still  be  seen  the  arms  of 
Aragon.  The  cathedral,  with  a  good 
but  heavy  modern  front,  contains  a  fair 
enough  picture  of  the  school  of  the  Ca- 
raccis,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Comte  de  la 
Maurienne,  a  brother  of  Victor  Ema- 
nuel I.,  who  died  at  Sassari  in  1802, 
during  the  emigration  of  the  royal  family. 
The  church  of  La  Trinita  has  a  Depo- 
sition, painted  in  the  15th  centy.;  the 
ch.  of  Bethelem  is  in  the  Byzantine 
style.  The  University,  founded  in  the 
17th  centy.,  has  now  nearly  150 
students;  its  library  contains  about 
10,000  vols.,  chiefly  on  jurisprudence 
and  theology,  with  some  MSS.  of  local 
interest.  Sassari  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop and  capital  of  a  province.  The 
Municipalita  and  the  theatre  are  in  good 
taste:  a  new  hospital  is  in  progress.  The 
Vallombrosa  Saturnino  and  San  Sebas- 
tiano  palaces  are  in  the  style  of  those  at 
Genoa  of  the  last  centy.  There  is  only 
one  fountain  in  the  town,  II  Rosello,  wiih 
an  equestrian  statue  of  San  Gavino  over 
it.  Although  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
water  might  be  distributed  through  the 
town  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  it 
is  now  carried  by  donkeys  from  the 
fountain.     WvtVv  \.\ife  %:ijifc^"v\ws.  ^sfl  -^^ 
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of  the  town  consists  of  narrow  streets ;  but 
on  the  outskirts,  and  along  the  line  of 
old  walls,  some  good  walks,  with  more 
raoderu  constructions,  have  been  erected. 
Sassari  was  devastated  by  the  cholera 
in  August,  1855,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  population  having  been  carried 
off  ia  20  days — a  visitation  it  will  re- 
quire a  long  time  to  repair  the  conse- 
quences of.  The  town  of  Ozieri  suffered 
in  an  almost  equal  degree. 

The  traveller  will  do  well  to  walk  up 
to  the  convent  of  the  Capucins,  on  a 
height  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town :  the  view 
from  it  is  very  extensive.  The  garden 
of  the  Dukeof  Vallombrosa  at  S.  Pietro 
is  remarkable  for  its  gigantic  myrtles, 
the  trunks  of  some  of  which  are  4^  feet 
in  circumference.  Other  gardens  in  the 
valley  of  Lognlentu  offer  a  mixture  of 
semitropical  plants  with  those  of  the 
island,  the  valley  itself  being  covered 
with  stone  pines,  almond  and  orange 
trees,  with  palms  interspersed.  On 
the  road  to  Cagliari  may  be  seen  an 
abandoned  windmill,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  ever  erected  in  Sardinia,  and 
which  has  never  been  used,  in  conse- 
quence, on  the  eve  when  it  was  to  have 
commenced  grinding,  of  a  shot  having 
been  fired  by  some  unknown  hand  against 
the  door— an  intelligible  warning  in  this 
country  to  the  proprietor  to  suspend 
operations,  and  sent  probably  by  the 
numerous  owners  of  water-mills  in  the 
neighbourhood.  These  kinds  of  notices, 
and  the  more  serious  consequence  of 
neglecting  to  attend  to  them,  have 
greatly  diminished,  and  are  now  almost 
entirely  confined  to  love  rivalities. 

One  of  the  curious  scenes  at  Sassari  is 
the  return  of  the  labourers  in  the  even-  | 
ing.    The  traveller  will  have  already  re-  1 
marked  the  strange  costume  of  the  men ; 
all  the  peasants  go  and  return   from 
their  work  in  the  fields  fully  mounted, 
and  armed  with  long  carabines ;  their  , 
•dress  consists,  according  to  the  season,  ' 
of  sundry  vestments  of  a  coarse  black 
cloth,  called  f arrest,   manufactured  in  ' 
the  country ;  the  principal  portion  con-  | 
sists  of  a  large  capote,  under  which  is 
a  leather  waistcoat  {collettn),  which  de- 
scends  to  the  knees ;  a  belt  is  buckled 
round  the  collettn ;  the  legs  are  covered  \ 
with  black  gniters  (Jborzaghinos)^  above 


which  are  wide  flowing  trowsers  in 
canvas,  the  only  part  of  the  costume  not 
of  lugubrious  black  ;  the  cap  (beretta)  is 
also  black.  It  is  only  in  the  raouu- 
tainous  districts  that  the  Sardinian 
peasant  allows  his  beard  to  grow. 

[The   traveller   not  overpressed   for 
time  may  employ  two  days  in  visiting 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sassari.     Osilo, 
a  large  village  6  ra.  off,  can  only  be 
reached  on  horseback.     The  excursion 
cannot   be  made  in   less  than  6  hrs.. 
passing  first  through  cultivated  fields 
with    olive-trees,    and    separated    by 
hedges,  and  then  over  a  dry  calcareous 
tract,  in  the  ravines  of  which  are  exca- 
vations which  have  evidently  served  as 
sepulchres  at  a  very   remote   period. 
3  m.  from  Sassari   we   arrive  on  the 
brink  of  an  escarpment  over  the  valley 
which  surrounds  Osilo,  situated  on  a 
volcanic  protuberance  2132  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  crater- 
like cavity.     The  edges  of  this  vol- 
canic   basin    are     easily    seen    from 
the  ruined  castle  of  the  Malaspinas, 
which  rises  above  the  village,  the  old 
towers  of  which  rest  on  a   rock  of  a 
prismatic    structure.      The    panorama 
from  these  ruins  embraces  the   whole 
N.  part  of  the  island,  the  Gulf  of  Asi- 
nara,  and  the  southern  part  of  Corsica, 
the  greater  portion  of  the   Straits  of 
Bonifaccio,  and  the  town  of  that  name. 
The  village  of  OsilOy  with  4750  Inhab., 
is  irregularly  built ;  the  streets  are  so 
steep  as  to  be  scarcely  approachable  on 
horseback,  but  clean,  all  filth  being  re- 
moved to  the  outside  of  the  village, 
where    it    is    heaped    up    in    secular 
mounds,  which  elsewhere  would  be  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  agriculturist. 
Osilo  has  progressed  of  late  years  ;  we 
find  in  it  a  casino  and  reading-room ; 
the   antiquated  looms   have    been    re- 
placed by  those  d  la  Jacqtiard;  and  in  no 
part  of  Sardinia  is  the  costume  of  the 
females  more  picturesque.     The  upper 
dress  is  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  gold  lace 
and  silver  buttons ;  the  sleeves,  wide, 
flowing,  and  open,  exhibit  beneath  a 
chemise  of  fine  white  linen,  carefully 
plaited  ;  a  white  veil  envelops  the  head 
and  lower  part  of  the  face,  a  piece  of  red 
c\o\\\  coNeT\v\^  live  portion  on  the  top  of 
t\ie  \i^?k.d  «Lti^  %\tfiv\^^x^.   '\As\^  ^\i  Vvaiic 
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beyond  Osilo  is  the  chapel  of  Bonaria, 
2400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  which 
the  view  is  still  more  extensive  than 
from  the  castle  of  the  Malaspinas. 

A  still  more  interesting,  although  a 
longer  excursion,  may  be  made  on 
horseback  from  Sassari  to  Floaghe  in  3 
hrs.,  or  half  the  distance  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  carriage,  after  which  the 
ascent  to  the  village  must  be  made  on 
foot.  I-.eaving  Sassari  by  the  Strada 
Centrale,  or  high  road  to  Cagliari,  we 
arrive,  after  2  m.,  at  the  top  of  an  es- 
carpment called  the  Scala  di  Ciocca^ 
which  is  the  continuation  of  that  on  the 
way  to  Osilo;  from  here  the  road  de- 
scends into  the  romantic  valley  of 
Ciocca,  which  it  follows  to  the  Cantonniera 
di  Can  e  Cliervu.  Here  we  must  abandon 
the  high  road,  taking  a  path  on  the  1. 
which  follows  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
to  the  church  of  la  Madonna  di  Saccargia, 
a  curious  building  of  alternate  zones  of 
white  and  black  marble,  similar  to  the 
churches  of  Genoa  and  Pisa,  with  3 
arches  in  front,  and  a  detached  bell- 
tower;  it  dates  from  the  year  1116, 
and  contains  some  paintings  of  the 
14th  centy.  Behind  this  abbey  the  road 
becomes  more  and  more  romantic.  A 
walk  of  an  hour  brings  us  to  the  top  of 
a  plateau,  where  is  situated  the  in- 
sulated chapel  of  Salvenero^  a  curious 
edifice,  in  alternate  layers  of  white  and 
black  marble,  of  the  12th  centy. ;  in 
half  an  hour  more  we  reach  Ploaghe,  a 
village  of  2870  Inhab.  A  new  road  to 
Ploaghe  has  been  lately  opened  from 
the  Cantoniera  di  Figuiruja,  the  dis- 
tance 3^  m. 

Ploaghe  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  until 
the  16th  centy., when  it  was  united  to  the 
See  of  Torres.  The  curate's  house  offers 
some  traces  of  its  former  importance. 
North  of  the  village  rises  a  rounded 
peak,  or  mamelon,  entirely  composed  of 
volcanic  cinders,  ascending  which  we 
discover  from  its  summit  a  stream  of 
lava,  which,  commencing  from  the 
village,  runs,  forming  a  narrow  band, 
towards  the  W.  The  ravine  through 
which  we  have  passed  from  the  abbey 
of  Saccargia  to  arrive  at  Ploaghe  runs 
along  the  S.  side  of  this  current,  whilst 
in  returning  we  shall  follow  its  N.  side 
by  the  Nwrliag  Niedda,  built  of  volcanic 
.     Cent,  It,— 1864. 


materials,  and  which  derives  its  name 
from  its  black  colour,  nieddu  in  Sar- 
dinian being  the  equivalent  of  black. 
This  nurhag  has  its  two  stories  well 
preserved,  and  of  easy  access:  and 
although  the  entrance  is  low,  scarcely 
2  feet  high,  the  traveller  will  do 
well  to  enter,  as  it  will  give  him  a 
good  idea  of  this  curious  class  of 
edifices ;  lower  down  the  valley  is  the 
acidulous  spring  of  S,  Martina,  at  which 
there  is  an  inconsiderable  Bathing  esta- 
blishment :  after  which,  turning  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lava  current  of  Ploaghe, 
we  soon  reach  la  Cantonniera  di  Cane 
Chervu,  on  the  high  road  to  Sassari.] 

A  diligence  leaves  Sassari  every  day 
for  Cagliari,  performing  the  journey  in 
30  hours,  fare  35  lire ;  and  omnibuses 
have  been  recently  established  to  Ozieri 
by  way  of  Torralha  in  6  or  7  hrs.,  and  to 
Alghero.  Carriages  can  be  hired  at  Sas- 
sari for  Cagliari,  by  which  the  traveller 
can  stop  when  and  where  he  likes  :  the 
ordinary  charge  is  5  francs  a-day  for 
each  horse,  and  the  buonamano  to  the 
driver  at  the  end  of  the  journey  of 
1  or  2  francs ;  it  will  be  also  necessary 
to  pay  the  return-journey,  if  not  other- 
wise agreed  upon.  The  tourist  pre- 
ferring to  perform  the  journey  on  horse- 
back will  find  horses  at*  Sassari,  paying 
5  fr.  a-day  for  his  own  and  the  same 
for  that  of  his  viandante  or  guide,  which 
will  also  carry  his  light  luggage.  The 
viandante  must  be  fed  on  the  road. 

The  high  road  from  Sassari  to  Ca- 
gliari follows  nearly  in  its  entire  extent 
the  line  of  a  Roman  road,  several  of 
the  milestones  that  stood  along  which 
were  discovered  in  making  the  new 
Strada  Centrale.  Leaving  the  town  we 
arrive  at  La  Scala  di  Ciocca  and  the  Can- 
tonniera  di  Can  e  Chervu,  described  above, 
from  which  an  ascent  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  brings  us  to 

Codrongianus,  12  m.  from  Sassari.  In 
the  church  are  some  bad  pictures  at- 
tributed to  Guido  and  other  great 
masters.  Leaving  here,  we  cross  in 
a  straight  line  the  cultivated  plain  of 
the  Campo  Lazaro  to  the  Cantonniera  di 
Figu-ruia,  and  afterwards,  near  its  source, 
the  Rio  de  las  Perdas  Alvas,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Porto  Torres.     ¥vciwv 
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Simla,  whicli  rise!  precipitately  to  a 
height  of  2500  fl.  above  the  sea;  the 
saminit  of  it  is  PovKred  by  a.  wood  of 
corlc-oitk -trees.  The  Monle  Ptiao  to  the 
W.  is  also  covered  with  &  ibrest  B^d  to 
conwin  aSO.OOO  trees.  The  pictnresque 
ravine  which  separates  these  two  moun- 
laina  was  long  tJie  terror  of  traieltera, 
but  since  the  opening  of  the  new  mad 
ali  danger  of  robbers  or  liandits  has 
ceased.  Some  remains  of  R[>maD  coD' 
structiona  have  been  fbnnd  hereabouts. 
The  tillages  of  Bonamtaro  and  of 
Borattii  (the  wiues  of  which  resemble 
the  Lacrima  of  Vesuvius,  the  soil  being 
also  Tolcatiic)  are  left  on  the  rt.  hand, 
and  after  passing  where  the  new  read 
to  Ozieri  brauehes  off  ou  the  L  we  arrive 
after  13  in.  at 

[The  rly.  to  Oiieri  and  TerranuovE, 
will  bnxnch  off  from  here  and] 

TorratU,  a  village  withliao  Inhab. 
On  the  bill  above  it  is  the  church  of 
8.  Pietro  di  Torra,  tbnaerly  a  bishop's 
see,  now  falling  into  ruin  without  a 
trace  of  the  episcopal  town  which  sur- 
rounded the  cathedral;  the  church, 
like  that  of  Saceargia,  built  of  altera 
uate  courses  of  white  and  black  marble, 
is  115  ft.  long  and  50  wide,  and  offers 
some  curious  specimens  of  inediasvnl 
Ecalptnre.    To  enter  it  the  key  must 


liesE 


»  the  Be 


Al'jlu:ru  braaches  off  on  the  rt. :  oppo- 
site  is  the  chapel  of  Oab\i-Jibas,  and  a 
JbuntiJn,  which  rises  at  the  extremity 
of  a  current  of  lava  descending  &ora 
the  volcanic  crater  of  A'erejnu/e  on  the 
rt.  A  short  way  beyond  this,  on  the 
].,  are  two  of  the  most  remarkable  jVur- 
/■lyi  in  all  Sardinia ;  that  of  So^f  Antiao 
tiBS  all  the  central  chambers  rising  in 
3  stories,  one  above  the  other,  aud,  al- 
though the  entrance  is  encumbered  with 
ralibisb,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pene- 
trutin^  into  it:  this  passage  opens  into 
the  spiral  staircase  which  communicates 
with  the  several  chambers.  This  Nurhag 
is  placed  on  a  triangular  basement,  at 
each  of  the  angles  of  which  are  conical 
chambers,  communicating  by  a  subter- 
ranean corridor.  The  Nwhag  Ois  is 
feparated  front  Ilie  former  bj  a  rivulet. 
Tie  priacipal  cone  is  flanked  on  the  E. 
'Bnii  S.  sides  by  (href  sinaller  ones  con- 


nected with  it,  by  a  kind  of  terrace, 
giving  to  the  whole  the  look  of  a  mr 
i£val  stronghold. 

S  m  tram  Torralba  is  the  Cam 
ttisra  lii  Qiave,  on  the  hdght  ab 
which,  on  the  1.,  is  the  village  of  Gi 
built  on  the  edge  of  an  extinct  volca 
crater,  which  is  well  preserved. 
mile  beyond  this  the  road  crossei 
rivulet,  near  to  which  is  a  hill  of  lii 
stone  pierced  with  several  square  a] 


viiled  into  regular  chambers,  wl 
may  have  served  both  as  dweltinKS 
places  of  sepulture.  This  senes 
grottoes  continues  for  a  conraderatl 
distance,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  hT 
road  as  far  as  Soaorva,  aai  in  the  ta 
almost  horizontal  bed  of  limesta 
They  are  called  in  the  country  Doa 
de  dianas,  and,  according  to  the  l0( 
tradition,  served  as  places  of  lefvgf! 
the  primiUve  Christians  of  the  iStX 
Several  similar  grottoes  extend  in  1 
direction  of  Paiiori  (the  ancient  l?urt 
Vetus),  10  m.W.  of  GiuK,  where  Phw 
cian  and  lioman  coins  aud  idols  hx 
been  discovered,  as  well  aa  imne  Cfcl 
peao  or  polygonal  conatmctions.  B^ 
miles  licyond  theCantonoiera  di  Giave 
that  of  Bonorva,  where,  cootrory  to  tl 
general  rule,  the  traveller  may  find 
not  oven-clean  bed. 

Bonorva,  B  good-sized  town,  for  t1 
country,  of  5000  Inhab.,  and  abt 
a  mile  from  the  high  road  on  the 
The  population,  which  ia  entirely  p 
loral   and  agricultural,   has  pre; 


church,  built  in  1612,  has  nothinr 
markable.  The  climate  is  cold 
winter,  although  it  is  scarcely  1500  : 
above  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  tl 
table-land  wMiJi  overlool^  it  on  the 
preventing  the  influence  of  the  wia 
from  that  quarter.  Snow  Eomelim 
filUH  here  in  great  ahunilance,  and 
late  as  the  month  of  March.  Beyoi 
the  CmitonnieraoEiJoBortJn  the  road  COB 
menceg  ascending  to  the  plateau  or  hii 
plain ofZo  Gtmpidda, 3145  A. above V 
sea,  which  separates  the  waters  flowii 
into  the  gulf  of  Asiuara  on  the  N.  ai 
,  W  l\w  tivet  Tirso  on  the  S.  The  vie 
\  ivom  \'S«i  c\iB.^  lit  Ban  S«iviiii\«  ia  vai 
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extensive  over  the  plains  and  mountains 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island.  Near 
this  chapel  are  the  remains  of  two 
square  towers  of  polygonal  masonry, 
and  some  ruins  of  habitations.  The  pass 
across  the  Campedda  during  the  winter 
is  often  blocked  up  with  snow,  so  as  to 
detain  the  diligence  for  three  and  four 
days  at  a  time  at  Bonorva  or  Macomer. 
The  plateau  was  in  bygone  times  covered 
with  a  dense  forest,  which  is  gradually 
disappearing,  the  wood  being  trans- 
ported to  Bosa  to  be  shipped  to  Genoa 
for  the  use  of  the  navy.  Towards  the 
centre  of  the  plateau  on  the  1.  of  the 
Cantonnierade  la  Campedda,  in  that  part 
of  the  forest  called  La  Selva  di  Sauccu, 
have  been  discovered  some  sepulchral 
monuments,  now  deposited  in  the  house 
of  Count  Pinna  at  Macomer :  the  origin 
of  these  monuments  is  still  undecided. 
At  the  bridge  of  Perda  Manna  is  a 
Roman  milestone  in  situ,  the  present 
road  appearing  to  follow  exactly  the 
line  of  the  ancient  one.  The  S.  escarp- 
ment of  the  plateau  of  La  Campedda 
commences  at  Monte  Muradu ;  beyond 
which  the  road  to  Bosa  on  the  sea-coast 
brandies  off  to  the  rt. ;  and  after  a  de- 
scent of  i  hour,  and  at  9  m.  from  Bo- 
norva, we  arrive  at 

Macomer,  a  village  of  2000  Inhab.,  on 
the  site  of  the  Macopsisa  of  Ptolemy, 
offering  some  traces  of  its  Roman  origin. 
Before  the  church  are  3  ancient  mile- 
stones discovered  in  the  neighbourhood, 
two  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  marking 
the  Lv.  and  lvi.  miles  from  Turris,  and 
the  third  of  that  of  Sept.  Severus,  also 
marking  the  lvi.  m.  Until  the  opening 
of  the  new  road  Macomer  was  a  place 
of  little  importance ;  its  central  position, 
near  the  junction  of  the  new  lines  of 
communication  to  Nuoro  and  Bosa  with 
the  great  central  route  of  the  island,  is 
now  likely  to  add  much  to  its  prosperity. 
Situated  on  the  declivity  from  the  plateau 
of  La  Campedda,  Macomer  overlooks  the 
valley  of  the  Tirse,  and  towards  the 
S.W.  the  plains  of  Oristano,  whilst  it 
commands  on  the  E.S.E.  the  high  peaks 
of  Genargentu.  Although  1890  ft.  above 
the  8ea,  the  air  at  Macomer  is  unhealthy 
daring  the  summer.  In  no  part  of  Sar- 
dinia do  we  see  a  greater  number  of 
Nurhags  than  about  this  place ;  that  of 


Santa  Barbara,  about  a  mile  N.  of  the 
town,  and  near  the  high  road,  is  well 
worth  a  visit,  from  its  good  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
almost  quadrilateral  form,  and  for  the 
four  smaller  cones  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Another  locality,  about  5  m. 
W.  of  Macomer,  is  interesting  for  its 
ruins  of  a  still  more  problematical 
origin  than  the  Nurhags:  these  are 
called  Tamuli — probably  a  corruption 
of  Tumuli  (?).  At  the  base  of  a  Nurhag 
well  preserved,  in  which  were  dis- 
covered some  curious  idols,  supposed 
by  La  Marmora  to  be  Phoenician,  are 
placed  six  conical  stones,  each  4J  ft. 
high,  three  of  which  have  sculptured 
upon  them  representations  of  the  breasts 
of  a  female.  They  appear  to  belong  to 
one  of  those  monuments  which  the 
Sards  call  Giants'  Tombs  (see  p.  436). 
About  100  yds.  farther  is  another  of 
these  Sepultnras  de  is  Gig  antes,  in  the 
midst  of  the  underwood. 

Leaving  Macomer,  the  road  descends 
nearly  600  ft.  in  a  southerly  direction, 
leaving  on  the  1.  that  to  Silanus  and 
Nuoro ;  at  the  3rd  mile  is  the  chapel  of 
San  Ltcssorio,  and  the  ruined  Nurhag 
Imberti  on  the  1.,  near  the  village  of 
Borore,  with  a  Sepultura  de  is  Gig  antes 
still  better  preserved  than  those  of  Ta- 
muli. A  similar  enclosure  called  Perda 
di  San  Baingiu  exists  2  m.  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  church  of  S.  Baingiu,  and  a 
third,  La  Perda  di  S.  Altare,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  The  mountains 
seen  on  the  rt.  are  the  volcanic  group  of 
Santu  Lussurgiu,  Monte  Ferru,  and  Cug- 
lieri.  3  m.  beyond  San  Lussorio  is  the 
Cantonniera  dePonte  Marquis,  from  which 
the  traveller  may  visit  to  the  1.  ia 
Regia  Tanca,  or  horse-rearing  establish- 
ment of  the  Kings  of  Aragon,  sur- 
rounded by  dwarfish  cork-oaks.  The 
vegetation  from  here  commences  to 
assume  a  more  southern  aspect  The 
road  rejoins  the  grand  route  at  Abba 
Santa ;  3  m.  beyond  which,  on  the  rt., 
is  the  Nurhag  Losa,  the  spiral  passage 
in  which  is  well  preserved.  1  m. 
further  on  is 

Pauli-latino  (Pauli  from  Palus),  con- 
taining 2700  Inhab.  ;  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  rn'O^T^Vi  N«\:cvOa.  ^xsssa^  <Ssx«fc 
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nrc»  several  monumenta  similar  to  lliose 
of  Macunier  and  Jinrore  in  the  vicinity  ; 
for  instance,  on  the  monlionle  of  (io- 
ronna,  Abont  1  m.  W,  of  the  town  is  a 
Nnrhss  with  a  Giant's  Tomb;  at  a 
little  distance  ftrlher,  at  Perdu  Pes,  are 
several  of  the  latter  witti  three  couical 
columns,  but,  instead  of  women's  breasts 
upon  them  as  at  Tamuli,  they  have  three 
and  six  eljiplical  carities,  which  pene- 
trate to  the  axes  of  the  cones. 

From  Patili-latim  the  road  descends 
into  a  valley,  which  it  follows  for  B  m., 
in  which  the  vegetation  is  most  luxu- 
riant :  the  hills  no  either  side  have 
each  its  Nurhag  perched  upon  it. 

Baat'ida,  a  small  village  where  the 
Toad  debouches  from  the  latter  valley 
into  the  Campidano-Magyiiire,  where  the 
heat  in  snmmer  i«  exceseivc.  Here  we 
leave  the  hilly  region  to  enter  on  the 
most  fertile  and  civilized  part  of  all 
Sardinia.  As  we  approach  Oristiino 
the  village-steeples  are  seen  in  greater 
numbers;  the  fields,  better  cultivated, 
are  surrounded  by  hedges  of  gigantic 
cactuses ;  and  after  passing  through  a 
grove  of  olive-trees  and  palms,  we  reach 
at  9  m.  from  Banladu  the  insulated  ch. 
of  Nostra  SOyaora  del  Hlmedio,  a  great 
resort  for  pilgrims  of  the  province  of 
Oristano.  The  Tirw  is  soon  after- 
wards crossed.  This  river,  which  rise* 
in  the  granitic  mountains  of  Biiddiiso, 
has  a  course  of  70  m.  before  it  reaches 
the  sea,  and  is  consequently  the  longest 
river  in  the  island.  The  construction 
of  the  bridge  over  it  is  attributed  to 
the  devil  by  the  lower  orders,  1  m. 
fi^m  N.  S.  del  Rimedio  we  arrive  at 

OniSTiNO,  founded  in  1070  by  the 
inhabitants  of  T/turos  (too  exposed  to 
the  incureioas  of  the  Barbary  pirates), 
and  always  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  the  island  ;  it  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  province,  and  the  seal  of  an  arch- 
bishop. It  has,  however,  the  desolate 
look  of  a  place  ravaged  hy  ft  pestilence ; 
the  old  walls  Hanked  by  towers,  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  judges  of  Arborea, 
the  hODses  with  balconies  sarrouuded 
by  iron  railings  hearing  the  arms  of 
the  Amgoiieee  nobles  who  once  inha- 
hiied  tbem,  are  sadly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  preecnt  abandoned  look  ot  ttte 
place.     This  can  only  be  explained,  b^ 


Oridano.  Sect.  S  f 

supposing  that  the  salt-marabes  which 
surround  the  town  have  increased  in 
extent,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  Tirw 
were  not  allowed  to  overflow  in  tlw 
llth  eenty.  as  at  present,  or  certatalj 
its  founders  would  not  have  choiea 
unfayourabie  positi 


ccupie 


Ther 


n  hert, 


if  we  except  a  dirty  lodging-hous 
the  diligence-ofBce.  There  is  a  r 
the  town,  where  the  amaretti 
which  Oristano  is  celebrated,  n  , 
procured.  The  bread  of  Oristano  ii 
considered  the  best  in  Sardin' 
The  cathedral,  which  is 
date,  has  some  fair  pictures  of  a  Sardi- 
nian artist,  Marghinotti,  still  living. 
Avoid  visiting  the  prison  in  the  Totre 
di  Mare,  a  fnghtfiil  specimen  of  whit 
the  lock-ups  of  the  IBth  century  wtr* 
under  the  worst  system.  Some  pottei; 
nufactured  here  ;  it  maybeaddM 


the  tombs  abont  2^ami, 
The  costnme  of  the  infaabitanta  hn 
changed  here  from  what  we  have  seen 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island ;  the 
capote,  instead  of  black,  is  brown,  andk 
bat  covered  with  oil-cloth,  and  with  ■ 
wide  brim,  distingnishes  the  man  of 
the  South  from  those  of  the  Capo  Set- 
tenlri'male.  The  females  wear  an  ample 
scarf  or  handkerchief,  which  readies  to 
the  ground,  bound  round  the  face  ao  as 
to  allow  only  the  eyes  to  he  ieeni 
it  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Spanish 
7nnatilla,  which  the  Atidalosiana  about 
Tariffiiwear;  under  this  handken^ief 
is  a  red  petticoat ;  most  of  the  femklef 
go  barefooted.  Tlie  interior  of  Oris- 
tano has  little  to  interest  the  tra- 
veller; it  is  quite  different  ai  regards 
the  environs:  several  excursions  mi^ 
be  made  to  them,  amongst  which  the 
most  interesting  will  be— to  Mills  and 
the  Monte  Ferru;  to  Cabras  and  the 
ruins  of  ThaiTOs. 

The  first  of  these  excursions  will  oc- 
cupy 2  days,  but  more  advantageously 
3  ;  the  first  8  miles  may  be  performed 
in  a  carriage,  as  thr  as  the  Tillage 
of  Tramt^ta,  on  the  Stroda  Centrtde, 
from  which  a  road  of  3  m.  runs  acroca 
a  countrj  producing  com  when  in  oulti- 
\  VB.60X1  yoT'wWoft™  io fallow),  having 
'  brfote  ift&e  Mmte  F6vTu,\"ae  &oij»a«C 
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which  are  covered  -with  orange-trees. 
After  passing  the  chapel  of  St.  Paulo  the 
village  of  Milis  is  reached,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  magnificent  villa  of 
Marquis  Boyl,  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  miserable  aspect  of  the  sur- 
rounding cottages.  Milis  contains  1600 
Inhab. ;  the  air  is  not  of  the  best ;  the  pea- 
santry are  employed  in  carrying  oranges 
either  into  the  interior,  or  to  Oristano  for 
shipment.  The  forest  of  Milis  is  nearly 
3  m.  long,  and  |  m.  in  breadth,  divided 
into  several  properties,  the  two  largest 
belonging  to  Marquis  Boyl  and  to  the 
Chapter  of  Oristano.  The  number  of 
orange-trees  bearing  fruit  is  estimated 
at  300,000,  each  tree  furnishing  on  an 
average  300  oranges  annually ;  some  of 
the  trees  are  6  ft.  in  circumference :  the 
most  magnificent,  being  one  on  Marquis 
BoyTs  property,  bears  an  inscription 
in  honour  of  the  late  king  of  Sardinia's 
visit  to  the  forest  in  May,  1829.  Nei- 
ther the  orange-groves  of  Hyeres  nor  of 
Portugal  can  convey  any  idea  of  these 
plantations :  here  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  cultivation ;  the  ground  beneath 
is  covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  the 
dark  green  of  which  contrasts  sin- 
gularly with  the  gold-coloured  fruit 
and  white  flowers  strewed  upon  it  from 
the  trees  above.  Man  really  here  ap- 
pears only  called  to  gather  the  fruit 
so  liberally  bestowed  by  nature.  From 
Milis,  by  a  very  indifierent  road,  the 
tourist  can  continue  to  Bonarcado,  a 
pleasant  village  on  the  declivities  of 
Monte  Ferru,  and  from  thence  through 
a  deep  and  savage  ravine  to  Santu  Lus- 
surgiu.  This  village,  of  4800  Inhab., 
1600  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  4  hrs. 
distant  from  Milis,  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  volcanic  crater,  the  N. 
lip  of  which  forms  a  kind  of  amphi- 
theatre surrounding  it,  the  highest  point 
of  which  is  Monte  Urticu  (3440  ft.  above 
the  sea).  The  best  place  from  which  to 
observe  this  curious  district  will  be  the 
small  ch.  of  S.  Giuseppe, on  a  rising  to  the 
E.  of  the  town.  The  road  to  Cuglieri 
rises  over  the  wall  of  the  crater,  through 
a  forest  of  chesnut-trees,  not  unlike  those 
on  the  declivities  of  Etna,  passing  near 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  the  Monte 
Urticu^  descending  from  thence  towards 
the  N.W.  through  a  forest  of  secular 


oaks  and  ilexes,  the  ground  beneath 
covered  with  peonies  (Poeonia  coral- 
lina,  Dec),  These  forests  abound  in 
deer  and  wild  boars,  and  the  hunting 
parties  which  assemble  in  them  at 
Easter  are  amongst  the  most  frequented 
in  Sardinia.  Near  the  foot  of  the  descent 
is  the  ancient  castle  of  Monte  Ferru, 
which  dates  from  1160 ;  close  to  it  is  a 
cavern  called  La  Spelonca  di  Nonna, 
consisting  of  several  chambers  artifi- 
cially excavated  in  the  volcanic  tufa, 
round  which  are  cells  which  appear  to 
have  served  for  places  of  sepulture. 

Cuglieri,  a  town  of  4200  souls,  4  hrs. 
distant  from  Santu  Lussurgiu^  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gurulis 
Nova,  offers  some  traces  of  Koman  edi- 
fices ;  it  is  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  it  owes  in  a  great  degree 
to  its  healthy  situation.  The  view  from 
before  the  principal  ch.  is  very  exten- 
sive over  the  plain  of  Bosa  (La  Pla- 
nargia),  and  the  whole  line  of  coast  from 
Cape  Marargiu  to  Cape  Mannu :  in  the 
spring  the  panorama  is  particularly  en- 
livened by  the  numerous  boats  employed 
in  the  coral  fishery  in  the  offing.  An 
excellent  carriage-road  leads  from  Cug- 
lieri to  the  chapel  of  Santa  Caterina  di 
Pittinnuri  (8  m.),  a  place  of  great  vene- 
ration among  the  people  of  the  country 
around.  At  a  short  way  S.  of  Sta.  Cate- 
rina is  the  site  of  the  Koman  town 
of  Cornus;  and  of  the  arx  of  which 
there  are  traces  on  a  hill  near  the 
sea-shore  ;  among  these  ruins  have  been 
frequently  discovered  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, vases  of  an  elegant  form,  with 
Phoenician  medals  and  bronzes.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  ruins  of  this 
citadel,  and  towards  the  E.,  are  an  aban- 
doned iron-mine  and  some  traces  of 
ancient  furnaces.  From  herewe  follow 
during  5  m.  the  western  base  of  Monte 
FerrUf  to  reach  the  Campidano  of  Milis, 
and,  passing  by  the  rich  though  un- 
healthy villages  of  Biola,  Nuraohe,  and 
Solanas,  return  to  Oristano  by  the  Ma- 
donna del  Ri medio. 

The  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Tharros 
will  occupy  a  long  day  from  Oristano : 
passing  by  the  Madonna  del  Rimedio  to 
Cabras  (4  m.),  a  neat  village  of  3720 
Inhab.  cm  tlvft  «aV\.\aJ6.<i  oil  Mox  e^wx.>&. 
•  Cables  1^  <ift\^\iXiiiX^^  iw  ^^  Xi^-tt^^-^  ^1 
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its  inhatitants,  conlrssling  with  the  in- 
aalnbrity  of  iu  olimalB;  il  wonld  be 
diffisalt  to  imagine aDythiug  more  buaa- 
tiful  and  elegant  than  the  jouDg;  girig 
of  Ciibna  when  collected  together  during 
tliu  village  festival  at  the  national  dance 
of  the  JioHo  T'ltulo;  the  fighemien  of 
the  neighbonring  coast  might  serve  si 
the  same  time  as  the  finest  models  for 
the  artist.  It  iea  (singular  circuinsISDC« 
that,  with  a  climate  so  pesltlential  at 
times,  and  which  the  iabubitatits  of  the 
vicinity,  but  Uviog  away  from  the  sea, 
consider  so  dangerous  as  to  avoid  re- 
maining in  it  for  a  night,  there  are 
persona  of  more  than  100  years  of  age 
among  its  popolalioni  these  even  are 
not  rare.  The  sitoation  of  Cabraa,  in 
the  delta  of  the  Tirie,  forming  marshes 
in  summer,  explains  this  anfavonrable 
sanitary  state,  and  -which  it  wonld  not 
be  difficult  to  remedy,  were  it  not  thai 
it  would  interfere  with  the  eitensive 
fisheries.  It  is  right  to  observe,  that, 
vich  this  great  appearance  of  robust 
health  amongst  the  adnit  population, the 
mortality-  at  an  earlj  age  is  excess' 
The  streets  of  Cabraa  are  stmight 


upon  n  mach  more  exteniive  scale,  k 
consequence  of  the  factlitf  oSered  tif 
steamboats  for  sending  the  prodUMi 
especiailj  dnring  the  winter,  to  the 
towns  on  the  continent.  The  fish  Ihg 
most  abundant  are  the  grey  mnllel 
(m.i,;3iW) ;  the  fishery  is  carried  on  ■ 
means  of  canals  lending  from  the  si 
through  which  the  fish  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  Uhes,  in  which  sundry  cham- 
bers constructed  of  canes  are  set  up,  is 
which  they  collect,  and  tnaa  wtuch 
they  are  driven  into  a  remoteone,  called 
the  C'liiiera  dedn  Morte.  where  the  fisher-  I 
men  enter  naked,  seize  the  fish,  and  I 
despatch  them  by  striking  them  on  ttie 
bend. 

The  tonrist  cbq  arrive  from  Oristano 
as  far  as  Cabras  in  a  cariiage,  hut  beyond 
it  he  mnsl  travel  on  horseback,  following 
the  shore,  and  crossing  several  of  the  a- 
nalswbich  conunuuicate  between  the  sdt 
lake  and  the  sea;  the  N.W.  extFemity 
of  the  bay  is  shut  in  by  a  narrow  pro- 
montory, the  Capo  di  San  Marco,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  an  ancient  iiunilatid 
church,  which  alone  murks  the  site  of 
the  city  of  T/uarvs,  the  residence  of  tbs 


I 


lord,  the  Marquis  Arcaie,  is  not  an 
exception;  the  only  visible  difference 
between  the  dwellings  of  the  different 
elftsEes  being,  that  those  of  the  pro- 
prietors (proioipales)  and  clergy  have 
gloss  windows,  a  privilege  which  has 
been  often  resented  by  the  lower  orders 
by  imoshing  th<»e  of  persons  whom  tbey 
considered  uo  better  than  themselves. 
The  parish    ch.   is  dedicated 


JfndoB 
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a  castle  of  the  judges  of  Arbo- 
rea,  and  fivm  this  cause  called  the 
Palace  of  Bleonora,  the  name  of  that 
extraordinary  woman,  the  Giudlchessa 
of  Arborea,  who  granted  to  her  buI>- 
jeots  the  Caht.l  di  Looti,  the  Maona 
Chabta  of  the  Sardes  in  the  middle 


denomination  of  Sna  Gioficami  dS  Sottt, 
Sinia  being  the  name  of  the  itripof  laod 
between  the  Lagnns  of  Mar  t  Peniit  and 
the  sea.  The  excursion  &am  Cabna  to 
S.  Giovanni  will  require  S  houm.  Dur- 
ing his  walk  the  tourist  may  sue  no- 
meroiis  red  flamingoes  on  the  salt  lake 
and  the  gulf.  The  ch.  of  San  Gio- 
vanni has  nothing  of  interest,  except 
its  deserted  appearance,  in  the  midit  of 
sand'hills,  which  have  covered  ai- 
tirely  the  rains  of  the  antnent  city; 
crossing  them  in  a  southerly  direction 
""  "  tower,  we  arrive  at  the  NeerOTolif, 


I   which  extends  to  the  sea-shore ; 
•  here  that  sepulchres  excavated  i 
L  limestone  rock   are    freqaently   disa>- 
vored,  conloining,  alongside  the  hnmm 
14^.  skeletons,    gold    rings,    ear-rings,   ud 

The  country  round  Cabr<ia  is  co-  necklaces, targe  glass  vesselsofBlmseaa 
vered  with  plantations  of  gigantic  forms,  scarab^i,  Egyptian  am nli 
olive-trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  .Specimens  of  these  antiquities  may  be 
some  date-palms  give  10  it  an  oriental  parchosed  at  Cabras,  tbe  inhabitantt 
sspecl.  The  fishery  of  the  salt  lakes  |  considering  the  site  as  the  property  «rfl 
"■»s  sold  of  late  years  for  4e,nQ0T.it\ievc\\\\ft^e\6U»n5erscaneBsily  '  ■" 
sterling,  and  is  iikely  to  be  carried  ou  ■lai.oex'uiia'iwioa'&'iBiMV™,™* 
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protection  of  some  influential  person  of 
that  town.  On  the  promontory  of  Sinis 
are  more  than  twenty  Nurhags,  all 
placed  upon  commanding  eminences; 
the  southern  point  of  the  promontory  is 
frequented  by  a  peculiar  species  of 
falcon,  the  Falco  Eleonorse,  so  called 
by  General  de  La  Marmora,  in  honour 
of  the  Legislatrix,  who  in  the  Carta  di 
Locju  forbade  to  disturb  its  nests,  under 
pain  of  imprisonment  and  fine. 

The  Hot  Springs  of  Fordungianus  de- 
serve also  to  be  visited;  this  will  occupy 
a  day  from  Oristano :  following  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Tirse,  through  a  country 
well-cultivated  with  vines,  olive-trees, 
and  cactuses,  the  villages  of  Silt,  Si- 
maxis,  Ollastra,  San  Vera  CongiuSf  and 
Villanova  di  Tntscheddu,  are  successively 
passed  through.  An  ascent  brings  u 
to  the  arid  hill  of  Balargianus,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  over  the  plain 
of  the  Tirse,  and  the  Monte  Ghirghini 
on  the  S.,  the  rendezvous  of  the  sports- 
men of  Oristano.  Descending  from 
here  through  an  underwood  of  arbu- 
tus, myrtles,  and  leutiscus,  we  reach 
the  village  of  Fordungianus,  the  ancient 
Forum  Trajani,  where  there  still  exist 
remains  of  a  fine  Roman  bridge  over 
the  Tirse,  and  considerable  ruins  of 
baths  surround  the  now  abandoned 
thermal  springs,  the  persons  who  now 
resort  to  them  being  obliged  to  build  for 
themselves  huts  of  canes  to  protect  them 
from  cold  and  sun.  The  temperature 
of  the  sources  is  165°  Fahr. ;  they  con- 
tain sulphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia. There  are  now  1045  Inhab.  in 
this  village,  their  poor  cottages  sur- 
rounded by  plantations  of  magnificent 
pomegranate-trees.  A  modem,  though 
already  half-ruined  bridgeover  the  Tirse 
communicates  by  a  road  with  Pauli- 
latino.  The  air  of  Fordnngianus  is  insa- 
lubrious in  summer.  Among  the  ruins 
of  the  Forum  Trajani  are  an  aqueduct, 
traces  of  a  Roman  road,  three  mile- 
stones (recently  removed  to  the  mu- 
seum at  Cagliari) ;  there  are  also  re* 
mains  of  a  wall  built  during  the  middle 
ages,  as  a  protection  against  the  moun- 
taineers of  La  Barbagia, 

Leaving  Oristano,  the  Strada  Centrale 
proceeds  m  a  S.S.E.  direction,  leaving 
CD  the  Tt,  the  salt  Isikas  of  S.  Giusta  and 


Sassu,  as  far  as  Uras,  and  afterwards 
through  a  depression  between  the 
mountains  of  Linos  on  the  rt.  and 
Monte  Arci  on  the  1.  15  m.  from  Oris- 
tano is  UraSy  a  village  of  2050  Inhab., 
in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain, 
the  richest  corn  district  in  the  island. 
Uras  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  gained 
in  1470  by  the  Marquis  of  Oristano 
over  the  Spanish  Viceroy.  8  m.  N.E. 
of  Uras  is  Ales,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte 
Arci  (1120  Inhab.),  a  bishop's  see,  with 
a  cathedral  built  in  1636,  on  the  plan  of 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  di  Carignano  at 
Genoa.  The  tract  between  the  volcanic 
peak  of  Arci  and  the  basaltic  plateau 
of  La  Giara  (see  p.  466)  is  called  Mar- 
milla,  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
Sardinia ;  in  the  centre  of  it  stands  Ales. 

Sardara,  8^  m.  from  Uras,  with  2340 
Inhab.,  on  the  lower  declivity  of  the 
Monte  Melas,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
thermal  springs  known  to  the  Romans  as 
the  AqucB  Neapolitanoe ;  they  rise  at  a 
temperature  of  140°  Fahr.,  and  contain 
carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gases,  with  sulphates  of  soda  and 
magnesia  in  solution.  The  bathers  re- 
sort to  certain  grottoes  in  the  vicinity, 
or  have  the  waters  carried  to  the  vil- 
lage. The  castle  of  Monreale,  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Judges  of  Arborea,  to  the 
S.  of  the  springs,  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  mediseval  monuments  in  the 
island.  Like  most  of  the  villages  of 
the  Campidano,  Sardara  has  a  kind  of 
inn,  where  the  traveller  may  procure 
wine  and  other  refreshments,  and  even 
a  bed,  such  as  it  is.  Great  quantities 
of  safPron  are  cultivated  about  Sardara, 
as  well  as  in  the  environs  of 

Sanluri,  6J^  m.  fiirther  on,  a  large 
village  of  3930  Inhab.,  with  a  ruined 
castle  and  some  churches.  We  would 
advise  the  traveller  to  visit  one  of  the 
houses  of  the  farmers  at  Sanluri,  or  in 
some  other  village  of  the  Campidano : 
the  disposition  is  throughout  the  same. 
A  mill  turned  by  a  pony  in  a  corner  of  the 
dwelling  forms  a  constant  appendage  to 
the  establishment.  There  is  a  peculiar 
breed  of  fowls  at  Sanluri,  remarkable 
for  their  size;  they  are  said  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Africa.  The 
women  h^r^  n^^vc  %.  xcvo^  A^x<sXv:^'s!fe?Q^s»«^ 
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of  the  Campagoa  of  Rome.  This  place 
is  also  celebrated  in  the  bistory  of  Sar- 
dinia, for  a  victory  gained  in  1409,  bj 
s.  son  of  the  King  of  AragoQ,  over 
Brancaleone  Doria,  the  husband  of  the 
Giiidiohessa  Eieonora  of  Arborea. 

4  m.  S.W.  nfSanluri,  in  the  diatrict 
of  Soil  Giotiao,  is  the  agricultural  eslab- 
lishmentofVilloTinEmmanucle,grauted 
in  I83S  to  a  French  campanj,  irbo  eu- 
gBged  to  drain  the  marsb  or  Sanlari, 
and  to  restore  the  l&nd  thoe  reclaimed 
to  cultivation  ;  this  associatioo  had  at 
first  to  contend  with  many  difficnlUes, 
and  eapBcially  against  the  deleterious 
nature  of  the  climate,  further 
creased  b;  the  increasing  mephi 
exhalations,  prior  to  their  complete 
desiccation.  The  labourers  employed 
were  Sardes  only,  who  could  resist  the 
effects  of  malaria.  The  operation  proved 
au  aDsacceesful  specolatLOD.  The  pro- 
perty now  belongs  lo  the  Marquis  F  ' 
lavicioi,  a  Genoese  mitliooaire. 

4   m,    bBjond    Sauluri,   after   en 
ing  the  river  Mara,  is  the  Cantonni 
of  Perdu  Lunjja   (long  Btooe),   a  nt 
given    in   other  parts  of  the  country 
to   a   kind   of  Celtic  Mm-hira.     The 
stone  of  this  locality,  in  the  form  of 
rude  obelisk,  however,  is  the  natural 
termination  of  a   basaltic  dybe,  from 
round  wliieh  the  volcanic  lufa  has  been 
washed  away.    2l  m.  farther 

Ssrrenti,  on  the  aide  of  a  lake  drained 
of  late  years.  4  m.  beyond  Serrenti 
is  Niiraminis;  and  4  m.  farther,  at  the 
foot  of  some  volcanic  bills,  Honasiir, 
called  from  a  neigbbonring  monastery 
□f  Camaldolese  monks.  Monastir  is  a 
flourishing  village  near  (be  bifurcation 
of  the  high  road  to  Nuoro,  and  near 
the  backs  of  the  Jfannu  and  Fhmineddu 
torrents,  which    are   crossed   by  good 

The  13  m,  which  intervene  between 
Monastir  and  Cagliarl  are  over  a  gently 
undulating  plain,  now  very  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  As  wo  approach  the 
capital  we  pass  houses  in  the  midst  of 
enclosures  surrounded  by  caetna  hedges. 
After  leaving  on  the  rl.  the  Salt  Lake, 
or  the  Btityao,  and  the  read  tn  Iglesias, 
ire  enter  Cagli'iri  by  the  suburb  of 
Santa  7'enerfl,  amJ  the  Contrada  di\ 
Yenne,  in  which  is  situated  the  diligence 


office,   and   where  the  vetturini  stop: 

indeed  the  drivers  will  poaitivelj  remM 

to   go  ftrtber,  on  account  of  the  luHj 

■   re  of  the  streeta  in  the  upper  towiu 

'ellers,  if  going  there,  must  procure 

,rt  drawn  by  oien,  which  ccats  3 

B,  to  transport  their  luggage ;  or 

porters,  each  of  whom  will  Bcarcely  be 

satisfied   with    1    franc  for  carrying  a 

trunk  or  a  bag 

Ci.GLiAni  (the  Karalis  of  the  Bo- 
maos).  /niu;  There  are  two  very  trf( 
able  inns,  hoth  in  the  quarter  of  1.^^ 
Marina:  they  may  not  look  over-t 
vitingto  persons  comingfrom  the  bote 
at  Genoa;  whereas  the  traveller  i' 
has  arrived  from  Porto  Torres  will  1 
them  tolerably  comfortable.  The  pi 
of  bedrooms  varies  from  1  to  3  livi 
dinner  2  to  3;  breakfost  of  inent  i 
coffee,  2  francs.  There  is  another 
at  the  entrance  of  Villa  Nuova;  t 
travellers  who  intend  to  prolong  tli 
stay  may  obtain  furnished  rooms 
the  bathing  establishment  on   the  p 

The   steamers  arrive    from 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
and    return    on   the   Wednesday  ■ 
TJiarsday.    Another  sails  for  Tunis 
the  Saturdays,  arriving  at  Caglii  "" 
Genoa  on  the  same  day.    Fares  to 
from  Genoa  TO  and  45,  and  tt«m 
gliari  to  Tunis  45  and  30  francs.    ~ 
is  also  a  line  of  steamers  fbr  the  isli 
of  Iji  Maddalena  every  Sunday  evenii 
calling  at  Muravera,  Tortofi,  Ore 
Siniscola,  and  Terranova.   Another 
of  steamers  leave  Ca^^liari   for  Nap] 
the  lOlh  and  20th  of  each  ntonth,  calU 
at  Tortoli  and  Terranova  ;  and  a  thi 
for  Palermo,  on  Saturday,  at  2  p.ii 
employing  S4  hrs. 

Cagliari  contains  3D,9Gt)  Inhab.    i 

though  not  to  be  compared  to  many 

the  iarge  towns  on  the  Mediterraneui, 

is  remarkable  for  its  fine  positiOD,  U 

pureness  of  its  atmosphere,  the  extc 

of  its  gnlf.  and  the  colour  of  the  rno 

on  which  the  upper  town  is  built — i 

which  produce  a  pleasing  effect  on  ti 

traveller  whohasev  en  visitedNa  pi  es,U 

1,  or  Constantinople,  especially  whi 

n  from  the  E.  in  the  direction  of  J 

rb.    T\ie  ?™e\^\Vniaii¥ik  umin  whii 

sUottcii  'tile  npMXKC  i^  ftw  V^oaAs,  ^ 
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sents  about  halfway  up  a  green  zone,  the 
site  of  the  public  promenade ;  at  the  base 
is  the  quarter  of  Villanova,  surrounded 
by  the  palm-trees  of  S.  Lucifero.  The 
interior  of  the  town  has  much  more  of  a 
Spanish  than  an  Italian  aspect,  and  the 
faces,  and  especially  the  eyes  of  the 
females,  add  to  this  illusion. 

The  city  is  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters, each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics. That  of  the  Castle  {Gas- 
teddu)  occupies  the  top  of  the  hill,  rising 
300  ft.  above  the  sea :  it  is  surrounded 
by  its  well-preserved  walls,  built  by  the 
Pisaus,  and  contains  the  palaces  of  the 
Viceroy  and  Archbishop,  and  of  the 
principal  families  of  the  island,  who 
reside  at  Cagliari ;  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  are,  the  P.  Boyl  and  P.  Villa 
Marina.  This  quarter  communicates 
with  the  others  by  means  of  four  gates ; 
those  of  the  Elefante  and  San  Pancrazio 
are  defended  by  towers,  each  bearing  a 
long  inscription  relative  to  their  erection 
by  the  Pisans  in  1305  and  1307.  The 
quarter  of  Stampace  extends  from  the 
first  of  these  gates  to  the  Campidano  on 
the  N. ;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  mercantile 
and  industrial  part  of  the  population  ; 
there  are  some  good  shops  here,  those  of 
the  jewellers  in  particular,  for  the  supply 
of  the  rich  ornaments  worn  by  the 
females  of  the  S.  part  of  the  island. 
The  quarter  of  La  Marina  is  that  of  the 
maritime  trade  and  population,  and  of 
the  consular  and  custom-house  oflSces. 
Finally  that  of  Villanova,  on  the  E.  of  the 
Castle-hill,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
agriculturists  of  the  rich  plain  that  ex- 
tends in  the  direction  ofQuartu  and  Pirri. 

The  streets  of  the  quarter  of  the 
Castle  are  narrow  and  tortuous ;  those 
of  La  Marina  and  Villanova  wider,  but 
execrably  paved,  and  sometimes  not  at 
all.  The  Piazza  di  S.  Carlo,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Strada  di  Yenne,  is 
not  remarkable ;  the  Strada  di  San  Mi- 
chele,  parallel  to  the  latter,  is  the  finest 
in  the  town,  and  where  the  races  (Pa- 
reggie)  take  place :  these  races  are 
peculiar,  consisting  of  a  line  of  3  to  6 
mounted  men,  who  run  at  full  speed  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  holding  each  other's 
arms,  the  great  effort  being  to  arrive  to- 
gether, stijl  holding  to  each  other.  The 
ancient  Pisan  and  Aragonese  bastions 


have  been  converted  into  boulevards  or-t 
promenades.    The  view  from  that  of  St. 
Catherine,  over  the  Port,  Gulf,  and  Salf  • 
Lakes,  and  towards  Capes Carbonara  and 
Pula,  is  very  fine.     Other  public  walks 
have  been  recently  laid  out  to  the  E.  of 
Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  following  the 
declivity   of  the  Castle  hill,  on  which 
has  been  placed  a  Roman  statue,  con- 
verged into  La  Giudichessa  Eleonora, 
holding  in  her  hand  the  Carta  di  Logu. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Ce- 
cilia, is  a  vast  irregular  edifice,  begun 
in  1312  by  the  Pisans,  and  completed 
in  1331  by  the  Aragonese  kings :  it 
was  restored  in  the  1 7th  century : 
the  high  altar  is  of  massive  silver, 
with  statuettes  of  the  same,  in  good 
taste :  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading 
to  it  are  two  lions  crushing  serpents, 
which  support  the  balustrade — a  species 
of  allegory  very  general  throughout 
the  Sardinian  churches.  The  ancient 
ambones  have  been  removed  to  near 
the  principal  entrance.  The  pictures 
are  in  general  copies  of  the  school 
of  the  Caraccis.  A  silver  dish,  with 
sculptures  of  the  Triumph  of  Galatea, 
in  the  sacristry,  is  attributed  to  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini.  In  one  of  the  chapels 
is  the  huge  monument  of  Martino  King 
of  Sicily,  the  victor  at  Sanluri  (see  p. 
45 1 )  ;  he  was  the  son  of  Martino  King 
of  Aragon,  and  was  carried  off  by  a  fever 
a  few  days  after  his  victoiy  ;  his  re- 
mains were  subsequently  removed  to 
Poblet  in  Catalonia.  Beneath  the  high 
altar  is  a  crypt,  divided  into  3  chapels  ; 
that  of  St  Lucifer  contains  the  tomb  of 
the  wife  of  Louis  XVIII.  of  France,  a 
Princess  of  Savoy,  who  died  in  England 
in  1810;  and  that  of  St.  Saturninus,  of 
the  onlv  son  of  the  Duke  d'Aosta.  after- 
wards Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  by  whose 
death  the  crown  devolved  to  the  reign- 
ing branch  of  Savo)^  Carignan ;  in  the 
niches  are  placed  various  relics  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  Some  Pagan  bas-reliefs 
are  quite  out  of  place  in  this  sanctum 
sanctorum. 

Amongst  the  other  churches  of  Cag- 
liari, the  most  worthy  of  notice  are — 
S.  Francescoy  near  the  Piazza  S.  Carlo, 
erected  in- 1274,  with,  tjt  r«.\svwVAfcJv«.  ^'«»^ 
cade,  «i\id  ^oTftfc  ^\v<£\ev!L^\w^>cc^^^J?»  ^H.  ^^^ 
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di   San  Michele,   ititli  q  statue  of  8,  i  good  the/ilrs  betwaen  the   Cat  .^ 

Ameilena  of  Savoy,  by  Saioasf,  a  Sar- '  Slaiapace,  which  ii  generally  -we^  a^, 

dioian  artial,  and  a  picture  of  the  Holy  ,  tended;  "    "——    —    -'-•'    '-  '' —  "- 


Sacrament  by  Man/liinolti.  San  MioMe, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  in 
the  usobI  highly  decorated  style  of 
the  cburchee  ofthat  order;  in  the  sa- 
cristy IB  a  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
of  the  school  of  Guido,  which  have  bad 
H  Sardinian  costume  given  to  their  nalied 
Ggares  from  motiveg  of  felse  delicaiy. 
La  Madonnii  del  Ctinniae,  with  some 
paintings  of  the  Umbriaii  Bchool  on 
panel.  Into  the  walls  of  the  ch.  of 
Sunt'  Elisio  have  been  built  the  cannon- 
balls  fired  against  thetowD  by  the 
French  in  1793,  in  tbeir  unsuccessful 
attack  on  it,  under  Admiral  Trugoet 
and  Latouche  Treville.  An  adjoining 
reservoir  of  Roman  constrnction  is 
showu  as  the  prison  of  the  saiot  before 
his  martyrdom  at  Pula.  On  the  Ist  of 
everj  May  the  statue  of  S.  Efisio  is 
carried  to  the  place  of  bia  decapitation 
in   a    carriage    only    used    upon     that 

nuch 


The  civil  hospital  reqiiii 
amelioratiou:  a  new  one  wi! 
completed 

Buou  Cammino.    There 
cational  establish  me  uts  at  CagUi 
orphans — Ihat    for    the    ^rls 


imcnadc  called 


r  college  of  the  nobles;  for  the 
"J.  Lucifero,  at  the  foot  of  itoii' 
ai  which  is  the  new  cemetery, 
surrounded  by  gardens,  ia  which  may 
be  seen  the  finest  dale-palms  in  all  Sar- 
dinia. The  Liismretln,  about  l^  m.  out 
of  the  town,  towards  Cape  S.  Elia,  has 
a  lofty  tower,  the  signal  st  ' 
vessels  arriving  at  Cagliari. 

The  palace  inhabited  by  the  royal 
family  during  the  first  14  years  of  the 
present  c«ntury,  and  formerly  the 
sidence  of  the  Viceroys,  is  now  that  of 
the  military  commandant  of  the  island ; 
is  a  vaal  building,  having  the  resident 
of  the  archbisbop  on  one  side  and 
convent   on   the  other.     The  Falmio 
Municipnle,  alongside  the  cathedral,  has 
on  its  facade  a  long  inscription   com- 
memorative of  the  visit  of  Charles  V. 
on  his  expedition  to  Tunis,   in    I53S  ; 
jn  line  of  the  ImUa  is  a  large  modetn 
picture    by   M-ifj/imotti.   in  honovir    otUan4,fi  mAims-saW^il*  I'liiia- 
AJng  Charles  Felix.     There  Uapreltj  .■wUic\i\i».'ie>«i™  c.\ 


lazzo  Villamariua;  the  rooms  are  largu 
balls  are  given  here  during  winu:^ 
Throughout  the  town  are  acveral  caf^ 
where  the  ItaUan  and  French  nr— ^^^ 
papers  are  taken  in ;  the  best  is 
ear  the  Bastion  of  Sta.  Caterina. 

The  Umaennlj/  is  in  a  fine  buildii|(| 
'ell  adapted  for  the  purpose,  fbnnif^^^ 
1  1596  by  Philip  III.  of  Sp^n,  ■ 
reorgaoised  in  1764  by  King  Chul^ 
Emmanuel ;  it  has  st  present  26  pn 
fesEors  and  about  SOU  students.  Th 
Muae'ons  uf  Antiqaiises  and  Katiiral  M^j 

occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  til 
building.  The  first  contains  the  gresU 
part  of  the  statues,  inscriptions,  medw 
coins,  vases,  intaglios,  arms,  &c.,  { 
Roman  and  Phmnician  origin,  trial 
have  been  discovered  in  Sardinia,  u 
especially  of  those  small  idols  so  pecola 
to  Sardinia,  of  which  there  are  npwa^ 
of  500,  and  of  subjects  discovered  i 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Thanw.  Tb 
collections  of  natural  historj  »r«  pari) 
cularly  interesting  for  the  series  of  roci 
and  fossils  of  the  island  made  by  Genen 
La  Marmora.  The  Libray  eontaio 
19,000  volumes;  one  partof  itixde^ 
CBted  to  the  worlts  on  the  isUndi  Q 
which  there  is  a  good  catatogut!  br  ^ 
Martini;  the  otherbooksareprincipaU 
on  jurisprudence  and  theology:  anos 
the  MSS.  is  a  curious  incomi^ete  m^ 
of  the  Dkiia  Commedui,  and  seveial  i 
local  interest,  the  most  remarkaUe  ~ 
the  collection  of  diplomas  of  the  Ji 
of  Arborea  (Codici  Caiiacei  (fJri 
full  of  interest  for  the  history  of 
diuia  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  Fori  of  Caglinri,  althoogh  sma 
is  quite  sufficient  for  the  trade  of  tJ 
place ;  situated  at  the  estrcniitj  of  tl 
roadstead,  it  is  protected  by  Cape  St.  El 
towards  the  S,E.  ]n  the  middle  w 
vessels  could  Slill  enter  into  the  & 
Lakes  W.  of  the  town,  as  we  know  U 
galleys  did  in  1296.  during  the  siege 
Santti  Gilkt,  a  place  now  li  m.  from  tl 
sea.  This  la|nna,  or  Si'igna  di  Caglia 
16  or  £0  m.  in  circumference,  ii  eej 
rated  frani  the  sea  hy  a  narrow  Strip 
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to  admit  the  fish,  as  at  Cabras;  it  is 
covered  during  winter  with  water-fowl, 
especially  with  flamingoes,  which  arrive 
from  Africa  to  pass  the  cold  season; 
with  wild  swans,   geese,    ducks,   and 
other   aquatic  birds  from    the    north, 
which  famish   abundant   shooting    to 
the  sportsman.     These  shooting  parties 
during  the  winter  months  are  very  pic- 
turesque,  numerous  boats  filled    with 
ladies  taking  part  in  them,  and  adding 
much  to  the  vivacity  of  the  scene.    The 
value  of  the  fishery  is  estimated  at 
150,000   livres;  it  consists  chiefly  of 
eels  and  grey  mullet  (jnuggini).    To  the 
E.  of  Cagliari  are  2  similar  lakes,  the 
Stagno   di   MolerUargm,  and    the   Mare 
Stagno,  and  which,  although  not  com- 
municating with  the  sea,  except  when  it 
blows  hard  from  the  S,,  are  equally  salt. 
Extensive  evaporating  pools  have  been 
established  on  the  banks  of  both  these 
Stagni,  from  which  large  quantities  of 
salt  are  procured  by  natural  evaporation. 
Cagliari  has  hitherto  remained  free 
from  malaria;  its  elevated  situation  at 
the  extremity  of  the  great  depression 
of  the  Campidano,  through  which  blow 
the  strong  N.W.  winds  (maestrale),  ap- 
pears to  preserve  it  from  this  infliction, 
which  one  might  expect  to  exist,  sur- 
rounded as    it    is  by  salt    lakes   and 
marshes.    When  the  N.W.  wind  does 
not  blow,  a  slight  southerly  breeze  sets 
in    every    morning    about    10  o'clock, 
known   by  the  name  of  Imbatiu,  and 
which  during  the  summer  renders  the 
beat  supportable,  although  the  latter 
sometimes    reaches    104^    Fahr.,    and 
drives  the  miasmata  before  it.    The  air 
of  Bonaria,  almost  a  suburb  of  Cagliari, 
has  of  late  years  become  tainted,  which 
has  been  attributed  to  a  pier  erected  for 
embarking  the  salt.  .  The  water  of  the 
springs  at  Cagliari  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  generally  drink 
only  that  collected  in  cisterns  from  the 
rain.    On  the  whole  the  water  is  in- 
different, and  ships  are  obliged  to  send 
for  it  to  Ptila,  16  m.  off.     During  the 
time  of  the  Romans  it  was  brought  here 
from  the  mountains  of  DomusNovas,  25  m. 
distant,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct;  of  late 
it  has  been  proposed  to  convey  water 
from  Sifinai,  a  place  8  m.  to  the  N.E. 


The  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cagliari  differs  little,  except  as  to  colour, 
from  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  island. 
The  accessories  are  richer ;  the  collettn 
is  replaced  by  a  kind  of  juste  au  corps, 
in  gaudy  colours.  The  rt^a^^iert  (clothes - 
dealers)  are  remarkable  for  the  richness 
of  their  dress  on  feast-days,  wearing  a 
kind  of  blue  jacket,  the  sleeves  embroi- 
dered with  white,  ornamented  with  large 
silver  buttons ;  under  this  is  a  scarlet  cloth 
wsustcoat:  the  white  trousers  scarcely 
reach  to  the  knees,  below  which  are  the 
universal  black  gaiters  of  the  Sardes; 
a  red  cap,  instead  of  the  Turkish  fez, 
covers  the  head.  The  fishermen  wear 
red  trousers,  a  blue  jacket,  and  a  red 
cap.  The  females  display  a  still  greater 
amount  of  elegance  and  finery  in  their 
dress  than  the  men,  by  the  number  of 
gold  and  silver  buttons,  pins,  &c.,  with 
which  they  decorate  every  part  of  it. 

Cagliari  is  situated  very  nearly  on  the 
site  of  KaraliSy  a  Roman  Municipium, 
many  remains  of  which  may  still  be 
seen — the  principal  being  the  amphi' 
theatre  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock 
below  the  promenade  of  Buon  Cammino, 
the  seats  of  which  are  partly  preserved ; 
its  dimensions  are  nearly  153  ft.  by  98  in 
the  two  diameters.  Of  the  ancient  bury- 
ing-places  several  are  still  visible;  one, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  suburb  of  Santa 
Tenera,  is  called  the  8a  Grutta  dessa 
Pibera  (Grotto  of  the  Viper),  from  the 
serpents  sculptured  over  the  entrance; 
it  has  suffered  by  the  cuttings  for  the 
new  road,  which  passes  close  by.  In  it 
are  several  inscriptions  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  have  been  published  by 
Muratori  and  La  Marmora.  A  number 
of  similar  grottoes,  but  less  decorated, 
exist  on  the  limestone  cliffs  near  the 
Grutta  dessa  Pibera,  as  well  as  on  the 
hill  of  Monreale.  Remains  of  an  aque- 
duct built  of  brick,  stamped  with  Ro- 
man names,  have  also  been  discovered 
near  the  town. 

The  hills  which  surround  the  city 
between  the  N.E.  and  E.  are  capped  with 
medieval  castles,  which  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape;  the 
greater  number  in  ruins.  Bejoud  these 
hills  extends  the  ^Uvw  <aX.\fe^  t^  Cwi>.'S:V- 
dano  di  CagUorx,  t«H^\^^  ^N*^  ^'^g^^^ 
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agrceabU  nhjei^t  of  [iromenade  to  tbe 
stranger.  They  msy  be  stl  reHcheil  ia 
a.  carriiLge,  if  Euch  a  eonTenience  ran 
be  procured,  for  in  1854  there  vas  only 
one  porson  iu  the  capital  who  kept  inch 
vehicles  ibr  hire,  and  in  fine  weather 
they  were  not  easy  to  lie  had  even  at  ex- 
orbitant prices.  An  nmuibus  goes  daily 
to  Qnartu,  the  most  important  of  the 
villaaea  of  the  Campidaiw  of  Cftgliarl, 
whictt  conlains  63(KI  Inhab. 

The  traveller  who  may  he  at  Cagliari 
in  May  ought  to  visit  tbe  towni  of  the 
Campidaua  during  ibeir  feaat-dajB,  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  coatumeE  of  tbe  peasantry. 
These  feasts  consist,  amongst  other 
eeremoniee,  of  a  long  procession  of 
oxen  yoked  two  and  two,  their  horns 
decorated  with  bonqnets  of  flowers 
next  come  the  different  village  eon- 
ftatemities,  followed  by  the  statue  of 
the  patron  saint  of  the  locality,  preceded 
by  his  banner  carried  by  a  cavalier,  hie 
&ce  tunied  towards  theslaCue,  aiid whose 
horse  walks  backwards,  not  to   fail  in 

respect  to  the  divinity.  Tte  prceewion 
eniled,  races  follow,  the  borsee  mounted 
by  boys  from  10  to  12  years  of  age,  with- 
out bridle  or  stirrups.  At  all  hours  of 
the  day  groups  may  be  seen  dB.neing  the 
balfo  tcmdo  under  the  trees.  It  is  here 
that  the  young  women  of  the  Cnmpidano 
may  be  seen  in  all  their  beauty  and 
splendour  of  costume,  which  generally 
consists  of  a  yiste  au  corps  of  latiu,  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver,  open  iu 
^nt,  Che  sleeves  with  nch  gold  lace, 
and  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
buttons;  over  this  }<ate  au  corps  is  a 
black  velvet  vest  with  embroidered 
pockets,  bound  round  by  a  wide  belt  of 
gold  lace;  the  petticoat  is  seartet,  with 
nn  apronof  white  satin  :  a  gold  necklace, 
with  an  abundance  of  gold  chains  and 
of  rings  on  every  fiuger,  complete  this 
picturesque  and  rich  toilette.  It  is  re- 
markable that  such  meetings  never  give 
rise  to  disorder,  the  only  object*  of 
refreshment  being  oranges  and  tommis 
I'a  sortofalmond-cake).  A  game  which 
may  he  witnessed  at  the  fetes  of  Quarlu 
and  Selargius  is  the  Tim!  rfi  pei,  or  a  . 
Aickiag-aiatcb.  wore  curious  than  agree-  V 


ElCDBSIUS  TO  Osai  AND  PtJl^, 

This  eicnrsion  will  require  a.  day. 
Pulaisabout  20ra,  fromCagliari.   The 
best  mode  of  making  it  will  be  on  horse- 
back.   Following  the  narrow  slip  ofjn 
Flaia  that  separates  the  Stogno  or  Salt 
Lake  from  the  aea, we  arrive  at  Orri,  9"ni,, 
a  domain  of  the  Marquis  of  Villa  Her- 
mosa,  created  by  the  lather  of  the  present 
possessor  out  of  adesert  waste,  whidibe 
saceeeded  in  converting  intoareal  m«fel 
f'B-m,  where  the  plantations  of  vineE, 
olive,  almond,  and  mulbenr  trees  have 
succeeded  in  perfection.    The  garden, 
extending  from  the  Marquis's  villa  ~' 
the  shore,  contains  a  fine  collection 
exotic  plants.      Following    the    coai 
line,    II    m.   from    Oiti    is    Pala,    n 
rounded   by   eiienaive   plODtstiDDS 
orange,   olive,   and  cherry  trees,  yri 
some  date-palms^   The  climate  le  n 
very  healthy,  bat  of  late  years  tlte  i 
iemptm'e    has   been   diminished    by  ii 
proved  drainage;  LordNelsnnfaas^ 
his  testimony  to  tbe  salubrity  of  Pi 
in  one  of  his  letters  addressed  "    " 
Magnon : — "  I  can  assnre  yon  that  l 
have  fonnd  Pala  the  most  heathy  plai 
the  fleet  has  ever  been  in;  so  far  frcn 
a  man  being  ill,  of  the  thonsands  wl 
went  on  shore,  Uiey  have  all  derived  tl 
greatest  benefit  from  the  salubrity 
the  air."     Il  m.  from  the  town,  on  ti 
C'-po  (li  Pula,  is  the  ch.  of  S.  E^tio,  i 
■     -   -■  - 1  |.g  Ephiaina,  a  senend 
suffered   martyraom,    si 
iteof  thecity  offfijTo.   "R 
road  to  il   from    Pula   passes   near 
ruined  Nitrhag,  upon  which  rises  an  aqn 
duet  wbich  carried   water  to    the   H 
man  town,  an  interesting  superpositii 
in  an  archaological  point  of  view,     t 
each  aide  of  the  promontory  are  trac 
of  qnays  and  of  a  pier  with  some  coar 
il    Roman    frai 


n  the  walls  of  the 


min  is  that  called  j 
Leoniera,  a  small  theatre  ;  the  seats  a 
nearly  perfect,  but  only  the  fouudntio 
of  the  proscenium  remain.  Several 
tbe  Roman  inscriptions  iu  the  Musen 
of  Cagliari  were  discovered  here,  as  wi 
aa  l.\ie  Iwo  ¥\uEinewn  ones,  perhaps  & 
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those  of  Tharros  (p.  450),  are  also  found 
from  time  to  time  amongst  the  ruins  of 
Nora. 

Pula  during  the  war  was  often  the 
rendezvous  of  the  British  fleet,  and, 
being  one  of  the  best  places  for  pro- 
curing water  in  large  quantities  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  still  resorted  to  by 
ships  of  war. 


ROUTE  2. 

SASSARI  TO    TEMPIO  AND  PARAU. 

This  route  must  be  performed  on 
horseback :  the  first  part,  as  far  as 
Tempio,  will  be  a  long  day's  journey. 

Leaving  Sassari,  we  follow  the  road 
to  Osilo  (p.  444),  leaving  the  latter  on 
the  rt.  to  descend  into  the  ravine  of 
ManiscakOy  and  after  a  ride  of  3  hrs. 
to  reach  the  village  of  Nulvi,  containing 
2800  Inhab.,  the  principal  town  of  the 
district  of  Anglona.  In  the  environs 
are  several  Nurhags,  amongst  which 
that  of  Ahu  is  remarkable  in  having  one 
of  its  sides  perfectly  vertical,  an  unique 
instance  in  these  curious  edifices,  which, 
as  already  stated,  are  more  or  less  in- 
clined. Close  to  it  is  the  Sepoltura  dessu 
Paladino,  an  ordinary  Giant's  Tomb. 
Some  miles  N.  of  Nulvi,  on  the  road  to 
Castel  Sardo,  is  the  village  of  Sedinij 
notorious  for  the  wild  and  vindictive 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  Between 
Nulvi  and  Maj*tis  the  road  passes  along 
the  Monte  Orsa  Manna^  on  the  sides  of 
which  are  several  sepulchral  grottoes. 
From  Mnrtis,  a  village  of  1000  souls, 
the  road  descends  among  wild  olive 
and  cork- oak  trees  to  the  Coghinas 
river,  which  is  crossed  at  Scaffa  by  a 
ferry-boat.  [Should  the  tourist  be  not 
pressed  for  time  in  arriving  at  Tempio, 
there  is  a  much  more  agreeable  road  to 
Scaffa  by  Castel  Sardo ;  from  Sassari  to 
Sorso^  2  hrs.,  a  town  of  4200  Inhab., 
surrounded  by  tobacco-plantations,  and 
following  from  thence  the  coast  for  4 
hrs.  to  Castel  Sai'dOy  which,  although 
ranking  as  a  city  and  a  bishopric,  con- 


tains scarcely  1950  Inhab.  Situated  on 
an  insulated  rock,  it  was  founded  by 
the  Dorias  in  the  12th  cent.,  when  it 
was  called  Castei  Genovese,  and  subse- 
quently C.  Aragonese,  and  C,  Sardo  when 
the  island  was  ceded  to  the  House  of 
Savoy;  it  is  now  a  poor  dirty  place, 
with  narrow  streets,  and  its  port  a 
small  exposed  inlet,  from  which  there 
is  some  trade  in  the  productions  of  the 
province  of  Gallura.  Beyond  Castel 
Sardo  the  road  runs  along  the  sea-shore, 
and  afterwards  along  the  marshy  flat 
of  the  Coghinas  river,  where  there  are 
some  thermal  springs  frequented  by  the 
invalids  of  the  province,  but  where 
there  is  no  kind  of  accommodation  for 
bathing  or  for  the  bathers.  *  Not  far 
from  these  springs  is  Castel  Doria,  of 
the  same  period  as  Castel  Sardo,  now 
reduced  to  a  picturesque  mass  of  ruins 
surrounding  a  tower  100  ft.  high.  From 
Castel  Dona  the  road  runs  S.  along  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Coghinas,  crossing  the 
Rio  di  Perfugas  near  their  junction, 
and  after  2  hrs.  journey  we  reach  La 
Scaffa,  where  we  join  the  direct  road  to 
Tempio  by  Martis.]  The  river  Co' 
ghinasj  the  Termus  of  Ptolemy,  the  prin- 
cipal water-course  of  N.  Sardinia,  is 
very  liable  to  floods,  which  have  de- 
stroyed all  the  bridges  built  over  it  in 
its  whole  course  of  40  m.;  indeed  the 
ferry  at  Scaffa  is  the  only  safe  mode  of 
crossing  it  at  present,  although  a  good 
bridge  is  now  in  progress  of  construction 
(Dec.  1855),  most  of  the  fords  being 
dangerous.  From  the  rt.  bank  the  road 
to  Tempio  runs  up  a  romantic  ravine, 
covered  with  an  underwood  of  arbutus, 
myrtles,  &c.,  with  scattered  ilexes  and 
cork-oaks,  and  which  continue  to  near 
the  gates  of  the  town. 

Tempio,  a  city  of  9500  Inhab.,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Gallura,  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1880 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  streets  are  wide,  the 
houses  low,  and  built  of  a  grey  granite. 
The  cathedral  and  other  churches  have 
little  worthy  of  notice.  N.E.  of  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Nuches,  is  a 
Nurhag,  so  colossal  as  to  be  called  Nu- 
racu  Majori,  Tempio,  in  former  times, 
was  celebrated  ioT  Sxs  \sc^\v\iSa5ev>«<ft;  ^\ 
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or  6  ft,  lonft,  resembling  those  oarriedbj 
the  Alba.uliiiis,  ihtrir  pnce  vntying  fnim 
50  to  300  fr».  A  manufeolory  of  bollle- 
corks  hax  been  recently  set  up  here,  but 
the  great  proportion  of  the  male  popu- 
lation rollowa  Ihe  calling  of  muleteers, 
CaaiUrmii  and  Viundanti,  either  aa 
guides  aud  attendants  on  travellers,  or 
Id  c)UT}'ii>g  goods  from  place  to  place 
in  the  island  ;  they  pass  for  the  etrongest 
men  in  Sardiuia,  which  ihey  owe  to  the 
falubritj  of  the  climate.  They  resem- 
ble in  many  respects  the  Gallegos  of 
Spiuti,  of  whom  they  possess  the  great 
muscular  force  and  all  the  good  qualities. 
Tempio,  although  a  city  in  name,  has 
preserved  all  the  charBcterietics  of  the 
town  of  a  pastoral  community.  The 
aheep-sheariug  is  here  the  great  eieot 
of  the  year,  aud  brines  about  those 
assemblies  or  Kites  calledGraminatorgiu 
or  wool-pickiogB  (from  graminare,  in 
Ssrde,  to  pickl,  where  all  the  females 
of  tiie  locality  assemble,  aod,  after 
having  performed  their  task,  end  by 
entertiunmeDts,  dancine,  &c.  The  wool 
merely  gerreg  for  mafeiDg  the  ooarse 
serges  called  farresi,  which  are  manu- 
factured by  the  difFereot  families ;  none 
is  exported.  The  Gallura  is  essen- 
tially a  pastoral  province,  although  of 
late  years  a  certain  extent  of  culti- 
vated land  may  be  aeen  about  the 
houses  of  the  shepherds  (ovili),  a  pro- 
gress  towards  a  change  of  system  for 
the  better.  Tempio  is  at  the  N,  fbol 
of  the  granitic  chain  of  Monit  Lint- 
bai-a,  gome  of  whose  peaks  rise  to  a 
height  of  4000  ft.  The  fiatta  Balles- 
treri  will  form  an  interestiug  excuruon 
from  the  town  ;  it  may  easily  be  made 
in  a  day.  The  view  from  the  summit, 
embracing  the  monntaioons  region  of  N. 
Sardinia,  is  very  eilensive. 

There  is  a  kind  of  road  between  Tem- 
pio and  the  island  of  La  Madalena, 
crossing  Ihe  plaio  of  Gemiui,  a  good 
deal  frequented  by  Viiat^/mti,  smug^era, 
and  pilgrims  going  to  Monte  Santa, 
the  most  celebrated  Sanctuary  in  La 
Gallura,  and  said  to  contain  relics 
of  SS.  Nicholas  and  Trano,  but  we 
would  scarcely  advise  Ihe  tourist  to 
give  up  the  two  days  necessary  for  tta- 
rel/ing  it,  if  h«  be  not  prepared  to 
v;!^  it  to  the  iuJI  extent  of  the  term 


3  granite  mou' 


1 

BB-I 


The  scenery 

tains,  however,  is  very  fii    .  ^ 

tion  of  oaks,  ilexes,  and  cork-trees,  i» 
the  midst  of  a  perpetual   underwood 
of  myrtles  and    arbutus,   roagnificem. 
Should  he  be  induced  to  undertake  the 
journey,  he  must  first  of  all  secure  l 
sure  guide,  and  carry  with  him  eveiy- 
thing   in  the   shape  of  provisions  and 
bedding,  since    he   must    sleep    out  of 
doors.    The  road  from  Tempio  to  the 
Maddaleua  laiand,   after  deEcending  to 
river  C<iraria,  crosses    the   granitio 
1,00  one  of  the  summits  of  which  is 
'e  Santo  or  ioju  Smtii,  where  them 
eh.  of  the  13th  cent.     From  hett, 
following  the  Liscia  torrent,  intbe  midi 
of  oleanders,  aod  leaving  Its  inoDlhili 
the  1.,  we  reach  the  uninhabited  statloD  .  ^ 
of  il  Parau  on  the  beach,  and  where  oi 
it  always  sure  to  find  a  boat  l| 
reach  the  island,  2^  m 
'    -   nne  will  come  over,  weather  pi 
ng,  on  making  the  understood  s 


I'he  25  m.  belweeu  these  towni  n 
now  be  travelled  iu  a  carriage  bi 
new  route,  the  only  impediment  h. 
the  river  of  Porto  Torres  during 
rainy  season,  Ihe  bridge  over  it  not  bl_ 
yet  completed.  On  leaving  Susaii  11 
road  takes  a  westerly  direction,  throiij, 
a  depression  at  the  foot  of  the  hilli  a 
Santn  Siitolin,  passing  on  the  rt 
a  mile  from  Sassari,  a  bouse,  u 
wall  of  which  has  hiecn  huilt  a 
sarcophagus  of  good  sculpture 

farther  we  descend  through  a  re 

glen  to  the  mill  of  Maiufa,  from  whi 
we  cross  an  nndulatlng  com 
torrent  oF Pei-das  AivaSj  anda 
with  a  second  torrent,  from  which  ii 
rapid    ascent   to   Scata    CafaBo,    14   nCl 
ftotQ  SaaiioTv;   here  comes  in  ^he  rosi'   ] 
\ttQm  CaaViMV  «•    h.\ign«a. 
\vBV\et  ■•&  \iasB  wiCwsft-'m 
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the  country  how  the  trees,  especially 
the  wild  olives,  have  their  tops  bent  to 
the  earth  and  towards  the  S.E.,  the 
effect  of  the  Maestrahy  or  N.W.  wind, 
which  blows  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  and  violently  all  over  the  N.  part 
of  Sardinia.  From  Scala  Cavallo  to 
Alghero  there  is  a  continuous  descent  of 
11m.  through  a  country  offering  little 
cultivation,  with  wastes,  on  which  grow 
the  lentiscus,  chamaerops,  &c.  &c. 

Alghero  is  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  of  a  bishopric:    it  is  well  built, 
scarcely  a  dozen  of  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  which  surrounds  it  on  three 
sides ;  it  has  a  good  deal  of  the  aspect 
of  the  towns  on  the  Riviera  of  Genoa 
and  of  Catalonia,  surrounded  with  me- 
diaeval walls;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
the  houses  high :  the  population  scarcely 
reaches  8000.     Alghero  has  little  trade, 
and,  being  seldom  the  resort  of  stran- 
gers, has  no  kind  of  inn,  so  that,  if  the 
traveller  has  not  taken  the  precaution 
to  obtain  letters  of  introduction,  he  may 
find  himself  awkwardly  situated ;  pro- 
vided with  letters,  he  will  experience 
every  kind  of  hospitality.     Founded  in 
1 102  by  the  Dorias,  Alghero  was,  during 
two  centuries,  the  principal  station  in 
Sardinia  for  its  maritime   trade  with 
Genoa.     In  1238  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pisans,  but  returned  to  the  Ge- 
noese, who  lost  it  again  in  1354,  when, 
after  a  memorable  siege,  it  was  taken 
by  the  King  of  Aragon,  upon  which,  the 
inhabitants  abandoning  it,   they  were 
replaced  by  a  colony  from  Catalonia, 
whose  language  is  still  spoken  here :  it 
preserved  a  certain  importance  as  the 
port  nearest  to  the  continental  posses- 
sions of  its  new  masters.  Here  Charles  V. 
landed  during  one  of  his  expeditions  to 
Africa  in  1541,  and  paid  it  the  compli- 
ment which  is  repeated  to  the  present  day, 
**  handsome  and  well  situated "  (**  bo- 
nita  y  bien  asentada  ").   The  visit  of  the 
Emperor  was  marked  by  great  disorders,. 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
cusable in  a  town  taken  by  storm.    The 
port  is  now  of  little  importance,  and  the 
trade  with  Genoa  trifling ;  it  is  chiefly 
the  resort  of  the  boats   employed  in 
the  coral-fishery,  and  of  a  few  Genoese, 
Maltese,  and    French   coasters,  which' 
carry  away  the  products  of  the  district 


— raisins  (zihiho),  wool,   cheese,   cork- 
bark,  sardinias,  &c. 

The  cathedral  dates  from  1610;  the 
altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  the 
monument  of  the  Duke  di  Montferrat 
(ob.  1799)  are  the  only  objects  worthy 
of  notice  in  it.  The  ch.  of  S.  Michele 
has  some  fair  pictures,  among  others 
a  copy  of  a  Holy  Family  by  Raphael, 
now  at  Madrid.  The  municipality  con- 
tains some  documents  interesting  for 
the  local  history.  The  house  which 
Charles  V.  occupied  in  1541  now  be- 
longs to  the  Maramaldo  family,  and  is 
known  as  the  Casa  Alhis.  The  window 
has  been  walled  up  from  which  the 
Emperor  took  such  pleasure  in  wit- 
nessing the  butchery  by  his  soldiers 
of  the  cattle  driven  into  the  town  to 
supply  his  fleet.  There  are  some  good 
modern  houses,  like  those  of  Italy,  near 
the  port.  The  fortifications  have  been 
raised  by  the  different  powers  that  have 
ruled  over  Sardinia.  The  tower  called 
Lo  Sperone,  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
has  received  a  degree  of  celebrity  from 
having  been  for  22  years  the  prison  of 
Vincenzo  Suits,  the  leader  of  the  popular 
party  at  Cagliari  in  1794.  The  view 
from  the  ramparts  near  the  Sperone  is 
very  fine,  especially  towards  sunset — 
the  Monte  Doglia,  and  the  noore  distant 
peaks  of  La  Nurra,  with  the  vertical 
escarpment  of  the  Capo  della  Caccia 
(500  ft.  high),  appearing  on  the  horizon 
like  so  many  gigantic  spectres. 

Besides  coral,  the  coasts  about  Al- 
ghero produce  the  bivalve  shell  called 
Pinna  Marina,  the  silky  filaments  or 
byssus  of  which  form  a  branch  of  trade. 
They  are  manufactured  into  gloves  at 
Cagliari  (as  at  Taranto  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples),  where  they  are  sold  at  from 
2  to  3  francs  a  pair. 

The  country  around  produces  oranges, 
olive-oil,  and  wine,  the  cultivation  of 
which  extends  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the 
heights  of  Scala-Picada;  the  sanctuary  of 
Valverde  is  in  a  delicious  situation,  6  m. 
east  of  Alghero,  in  a  romantic  but  un- 
healthy vjdley ;  the  lands  to  the  S.  are 
covered  with  dwarf  palms,  the  roots  of 
which,  under  the  name  of  margallion, 
are  eaten  in  the  spring  b^  thft,  Ijv^i'ssx 
orders  •,  li^.  ^^  xJt^fe  \«^^  Kiafe  V^'«^*5>c^  "v^ 
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thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and  from 
which  it  IB  probable  Algbero  deriTei  its 
name ;  they  form  a  kiod  of  long  dune, 
which  iireTcnW  the  flow  of  the  torrents 
into  the  sea,  thus  contribating  to  the 
insalubrity  of  the  neighboarhood.  We 
can  follnw  this  narrow  atrip  round  the 
bay  as  far  as  the  Lazzaretto,  and  along 
Ihe  base  of  ifante  Pogiia  to  Porta  Coate, 
a  fine  well -protected  roadstead,  cele- 
brated for  the  victory  of  the  Aragonese 
in  [3S3oYertheGenoeaenQderAnt<  ' 
GrimaldL  If  the  weather  permits, 
may  take  boat  here,  and,  rounding  Ihe 
Capo  della  Cacda,  visit  the  celebrated 
Orottn  of  Septuat,  near  the  point  of  Ihe 
promontory  on  its  W.  side.  This  po- 
sitiiiii  of  (he  grotto,  which  exposes  it  to 
the  heaviest  swell  in  these  seas,  is  why 
it  can  only  be  visited  in  calm  weather 
and  during  a  few  daya  in  the  summer 
months;  and  even  then  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  proceed  direct  from  Al- 
ghero  by  boat,  to  avoid  the  unwholesome 
ex  halations  from  the  marahes  during  the 
journey  by  land.  The  distanee  is  about 
Um,  by  water,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  carry  materials  for  lighting  up  the 
grotto,  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  its 

frandeur  and  beauty.  Entering  it,  the 
rst  chamber,  or  what  may  lie  called  the 
vestibule,  offers  tittle  to  detain  ns.  The 
second  must  be  crossed  in  the  boat,  aa 
it  is  filled  with  water  about  SO  feet  deep ; 
here  we  row  among  a  forest  of  stalac- 
tites some  61)  feet  in  circumference ; 
farther  on  a  vast  hall  appears  to  rest  on 
a  grand  central  stalagmite,  beyond 
which  opens  the  third  chamber,  where 
the  visitor  can  land,  and  roam  round 
galleries  300  and  400  feet  long,  and 
examine  the  strange  forma  which  the 
calcareous  concretions  assume.  A 
second  grotto,  deli'  Aliiire,  may  be  visited 
in  all  weathers  from  Porto  Cante,  al- 
though the  entrance  is  narrow  and  diffi- 
cult ;  it  is  far  inferior  as  to  its  grandeur 
and  natnral  beaotiea  lo  the  Grollo  of 
Neptune.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  on 
the  shore,  may  be  seen  some  rude  mo- 
saics and  rnins  of  Itoman  biitldtnga  be- 
longing to  the  Nyniphn'UB  Portua,  the 
lacieat  name  of  Porto  Conte. 


The  whole  of  this 
I  performed  in  a  carriage,  by  the  Strad 
Nazionale,  distance  91  m.  (147^  kjl.) 
This  road  leads  from  Algbero  I 
Torralba  on  the  Strada  CeotraJe,  ftot 
which  a  new  one  to  Terranova  has  bea 
lately  completed  on  the  E.  side  of  Ih 

[Riy.  in  progress  from  Torralb 
to  Terranuova  and  the  Golfb  "  "' 
Aranci.] 

Leaving  'Algbero  by  the  same 
by  which  we  arrived  as  &r  as 
Camllo{\\  m.),  we  afterwards  proceed 
through,  a  well-cultivated  valley  to  Tlit 
(a  m.),  a  village  of  4120  Inhab.,  bin! 
on  a  tertiary  limestone  rock  flill 
large  oyster^sbells ;  from  here  we  ro 
the  romantic  valley  of  the  Hit  di  Per\ 
Alvia,  near  the  head  of  which  is  utaatcd 
Tiesil-H  m.  fVom  Itiri),  a  town  of  S6« 
iDbab.,  an  ancient  fief  of  the  fiuaily  q 
Maaca  di  Aainara,  now  Dukes  of  Vl" 
lombrosa,    the  head   of  which  in  tL, 
16th  centy.  erected  (he  rich  manorii 
residence  on  the  E,  side  of  the  village} 
Ihe  local  tradition  handed  down  so  nil 
favourable   a   Bouyenir   of    the   fcodB 
exigeucies  of  this  Sardinian  GeBsl 
that  the  castle  was  destroyed  in  i; 
by  the  inhabitants;  only  ila  ruina  l_ 
now  to  be  seen.     [5  m.  W.  of  T^ed 
in  the  Monte  Muflgivre,  is  a  largo  gi 
curious  from  its  sta' 
oonntiT  over  which 

reach  it  offers  no  interest,  and  the  

trance  of  the  cavern  is  difficult.]  Hall 
an  hour  S.  of  Ties!  the  vdIcbdo  ' 
Reremule  presentH  to  the  geologiat 
object  of  moch  greater  InlereBl— a  p_. 
feet  volcanic  cone,  formed  of  blaij^ 
scoriie,  rising  on  a  basaltic  escarpmeoK 
to  the  height  of  2150  ft.,  like  Vesuviu^ 


\« 


lE  the  Monte  Sonma  ; 


grottol 
>ut  tiM 
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scends  from  it,  the  road  following  its 
N.E.  side  as  far  as  the  Strada  Centrale 
near  the  chapel  of  Cabu  Abbas  (p.  446). 
3  m.  from  Tiesi  we  rejoin  the  Strada 
Centrale,  at  the  Cantonniera  di  Cabu 
Abbas,  2  m.  S.  of  Torralba,  following 
which  to  the  heights  of  Boruttaj  the 
carriage-road  branches  off  towards  the 
centre  of  the  island  and  the  Gulf  of 
Terranova,  at  first  passing  between 
Monte  Arana  and  the  Monte  Austidn, 
also  a  volcanic  crater.  7  m.  from  Torr- 
alba, on  the  rt.,  is  the  village  of  Mo?rs, 
at  the  base  of  Monte  Lachesos,  overlook- 
ing the  plain,  in  the  environs  of  which 
is  found  a  species  of  truffle  called  tuvora, 
which  is  collected  in  the  spring,  by 
sounding,  with  pointed  rods,  through  the 
superincumbent  sand,  the  tuber  emitting 
a  peculiar  noise  when  pierced,  like  an 
escape  of  air.  The  road  follows  the 
plain  of  the  river  of  Ozieri  for  10  m., 
as  far  as  S.  Pietro,  after  which  a  slight 
ascent  of  2  m.  brings  us  to 

Ozieri,  chief  town  of  its  province,  and 
a  bishop's  see,  on  the  slopes  of  a  valley, 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  plain  called 
the  Campo  d' Ozieri,  in  the  midst  of 
vineyards ;  the  houses,  built  of  a  dark 
limestone,  are  in  general  good  ;  the 
principal  street  is  paved,  and  traversed 
by  a  watercourse  from  the  monumental 
fountain  at  one  of  its  extremities.  The 
cathedral  offers  nothing  remarkable; 
the  baptistery  has  some  modern  pictures 
by  Marghinotti;  one  of  some  celebrity  in 
the  country,  la  Madonna  della  Difesa. 
In  the  ch.  of  la  Madonna  di  Lore  to  is 
an  old  picture  on  panel  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  There 
is  a  fine  view  from  the  chapel  of  la 
Madonna  di  Monserrato  on  a  rising  W. 
of  the  town.  Ozieri  has  a  population 
of  7160  Inhab.,  the  great  proportion 
agriculturists  or  owners  of  sheep-farms. 
This  town  is  celebrated  for  its  macaroni 
and  other  pastes  similar  to  those  of 
Genoa,  and  for  a  kind  of  bread  or 
biscuit  in  cakes  of  an  insipid  taste. 

An  excursion  may  be  made  from 
Ozieri  to  the  old  city  of  Ardara^  the 
former  capital  of  the  Logudoro,  and  re- 
sidence of  theGiudichessaAdelasia,  the 
wife  of  King  Hentius,  natural  son  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  died  a 
prisoner  at  BoJo^na,  now  reduced  to  a 


poor  hamlet  of  277  Inhab.  The  walls 
of  the  mediaeval  town  are  still  standing, 
and  the  ch.  of  the  Madonna  del  Regno,  is, 
as  it  was  erected  in  the  11th  centy.,  a 
rectangular  building  of  90  ft.  by  30, 
divided  into  a  nave  and  2  side  aisles ; 
the  style  is  simple  and  elegant.  There 
are  some  remains  of  paintings  in  what 
appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  sacristy, 
much  praised  by  M.  Valery.  They 
appear  to  have  been  painted  in  1515  by 
a  native  artist,  Johannes  de  Muru  ;  the 
style  is  that  of  certain  old  masters  of  the 
German  school.  Ardara  is  12  m.  E.  of 
Ozieri ;  in  going  to  it  the  campo  of  the 
latter  is  traversed.  4  m.  before  reaching 
Ardara,  on  the  rt.,  is  the  ch.  of  Sant'  An- 
tioco,  on  the  site  oi  Bisarcio,  another  me- 
diaeval town,  also  abandoned  from  the  in- 
creasing insalubrity  of  the  plain ;  its  ch., 
resembling  that  of  la  Madonna  del 
Regno,  dates  from  1153 ;  the  sculptures 
over  the  door  are,  however,  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation.  Bisarcio  was  for 
many  years  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  before 
it  was  transferred  to  Ozieri. 

The  road  from  Ozieri  to  Terranuova 
is  now  completed.  The  traveller  follows 
a  longitudinal  depression,  in  a  N.E.  di- 
rection, between  the  mountain* chains 
of  Limbara  on  the  N.  and  Goceano  on 
the  S.,  leaving  on  the  W.  the  Nurhag 
di  BorghidUy  on  an  eminence  above 
the  Campo  di  Ozieri;  at  the  10th 
m.  on  the  1.  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
Nuestra  Signora  di  Castro^  so  called  from 
an  ancient  Eoman  station,  of  which 
some  remains  may  be  seen — the  walls, 
an  aqueduct,  and  some  tombs;  coins, 
bronzes,  and  medals  are  frequently  dis- 
covered here.  3  m.  beyond  Castro  we 
pass  Oschiri,  a  village  of  2150  Inhab., 
and  7  m.  farther  Berchidda^  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  del  Giugantinu,  from  which  there 
is  a  difficult  path  that  leads  in  9  hrs. 
to  Tempio  (p.  457),  across  the  chain 
oi Limbara.  There  are  several  nurhags 
S.  of  Berchidda.  The  country  here- 
abouts is  scarcely  cultivated,  the  pro- 
duce consisting  chiefly  in  cheese  and 
honey,  which  are  sent  to  Genoa.  The 
road  follows  the  upper  valley  of  the  R. 
of  Oschiri  for  8  m.  through  an  unin- 
habited district,  and,  after  crossing  a 
kind  of  table-lavvd  ^<iT  ^'owv^  ^'s^sas^sy^.^ 
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from  Berchidda.  Terranuova^  a  poor 
place  of  2000  Inhab.,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  plain  of  30  sq.  m.,  at  the 
present  day  uncultivated,  and  covered 
with  swamps,  which  render  it  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy  towns  in  the 
whole  island.  The  houses  are  built  of 
granite ;  the  principal  or  parish  ch.  is 
handsome,  and  has  a  pulpit,  with  some 
good  wood  sculptures;  but  the  most 
curious  ch.  is  the  old  cathedral,  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Simplicius,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  7th  centy. ;  it 
is  outside  the  town,  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious 
panorama ;  it  contains  some  ancient 
columns  probably  of  the  Roman  0/6ia, 
whose  walls  may  be  traced  round  the 
modem  town.  ,0f  the  other  ruins  may 
be  mentioned  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
and  of  a  pier  §  m.  distant.  Exca- 
vations made  here  on  several  occa- 
sions have  brought  to  light  inscrip- 
tions, tombs,  bronze  statuettes,  &c. ;  and 
the  tourist  will  find  in  the  possession  of 
the  inhabitants  an  abundance  of  rings, 
intaglios,  and  other  Roman  ornaments. 
The  port  of  Terranova  is  almost  entirely 
choked  up  with  sand ,  so  much  so  that 
it  is  proposed  to  form  another  in  the 
bay  of  Gli  Aranci  (although  thei*e  are  no 
orange-trees  there),  about  16  m.  to  the 
N.N.E.,  where  the  new  road  is  to  be 
carried,  and  off  which  there  is  a  well- 
protected  roadstead  with  excellent  an- 1 
chorage. 

The  weekly  steamer  between  Cagliari 
and  La  Maddalena  calls  at  Orosei  and 
Terranova  every  Monday  in  going, 
and  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in 
returning  to  Cagliari. 


ROUTE  5. 

MACOMER  TO  BOSA  (15  m.). 

This   route   may  be  performed  m , 
5    carriage.      It   separates   from  the 


Strada  Centrale  between  Monte  Muradu 
and  Macomer  (see  p.  447),  passing  in 
the  direction  of  Sindia,  with  1500 
Inhab.,  and  descending  through  Sum  to 
the  valley  of  the  Fiume  di  Bosa,  the 
Temus  of  the  Romans,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  7  arches,  at  18  m.  from 
Macomer,  before  entering 

Bosa,  founded  in  1112  by  the  Malas- 
pinas ;  in  a  delightful  situation,  but,  as 
is  the  case  of  most  other  towns  near 
the  mouths  of  rivers  in  Sardinia,  as  un- 
healthy as  its  position  is  picturesque; 
two  causes  appear  to  produce  this  in- 
temperie — the  badly  regulated  course 
of  the  waters  of  the  Temus,  with  the 
filth  which  accumulates  in  it  and  de- 
composes during  the  summer — and  the 
situation  of  the  town,  entirely  protected 
from  the  sea-breeze  (imbattu\  which 
could  renew  the  air  during  the  hot 
months.  The  environs  of  Bosa  are  ex- 
tremely fertile  and  productive  in  wine 
and  oil.  The  Malmsey  (Malvoisia  di 
Bosa)  enjoys  a  well-deserved  celebrity. 
The  population  is  6250 ;  there  is  no  build- 
ing in  the  town  worthy  of  notice.  The 
quay  and  the  Strada  del  Fiume  have  a 
busy  look ;  there  is  an  extensive  view 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Serravalle, 
the  first  of  the  edifices  raised  by  the 
Malaspinas,  round  which  the  houses  of 
the  town  were  erected.  The  Roman 
Bosa  was  upon  the  1.  bank  of  the  Temus  ^ 
2  m.  from  the  modem  town,  where  there 
still  exists  a  ch.  of  the  11th  centy., 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Roman  coins 
and  inscriptions  are  often  found  here. 
The  river  of  Bosa  is  navigable  from  the 
town  to  the  sea;  the  principal  export 
trade  consists  in  timber  for  shipbuild- 
ing, from  the  forests  of  Sauccu  and 
Monte  Ferru. 


Sardinia. 
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ROUTE  6. 

MACOMEB    TO  SILANUS,    NUORO,  AND 

OROSEI  (75  m.). 

The  whole  of  this  route,  can  now  be 
performed  in  a  carriage. 

Leaving  Macomer,  the  road  to  Nuoro 
runs  east  (see  p.  447),  and  passes  by 
Birori,  a  hamlet  surrounded  with  vines, 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  volcanic  de- 
bris. 

3  Bortigali,  a  village  of  2650  Inhab., 
is  passed  on  the  1. ;  the  houses  are  sur- 
rounded by  gigantic  cactuses.  10  m. 
from  Macomer  we  arrive  at 

4  Silaniis ;  leaving  which,  is  a  venr 
high  Nurhag;  and  passing  througn 
Lei,  which  has  some  reputation  for 
its  wines,  after  7  m.  reach  Bolotana, 
a  village  of  2800  Inhab.,  with  a  good 
modem  church  and  a  Capuchin  con- 
vent in  a  lovely  situation.  There 
are  upwards  of  200  Nurhags  in  the 
district  round  Bolotana ;  a  road  leads 
from  here  crossing  the  magnificent 
oak  forests  of  Monte  Polai  to  JCllo- 
rai,  and  from  thence  to  Burgo,  a  small 
hamlet,  near  which,  on  the  S.  of  Monte 
Basu,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Go- 
ceano,  erected  in  1127,  and  celebrated 
in  Sardinia  as  the  prison  of  Adelasia 
Giudichessa  di  Logudoro,  where  she 
was  shut  up  in  1245  by  her  husband,  En- 
zio  King  of  Sardinia,  and  natural  son  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  [The  excursion 
from  Bolotana  to  Goceano,  including 
the  return  journey,  can  now  be  made  in 
a  few  hours  by  the  newly-opened  road 
by  Bono  and  Palado  to  Ozieri.] 

From  Bolotana  the  road  to  Nuoro  de- 
scends to  the  river  Tirse,  passing  which, 
by  the  Ponte  di  S.  Luca,  it  rises  over 
an  undulating  region,  on  which  feed 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  which 
extends  to  a  high  plateau,  on  which, 
towards  the  E.,  at  24  m.  from  Bolotana, 
is  Nuoro,  capital  of  the  province,  and 
a  bishop's  residence,  with  a  population 
of  5100  Inhab.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  summit  and  declivity  of  a  hill 
1910  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  view 
from  here,  of  the  mountains  of  P  Oliena 
on  the  S.E.,  and  of  the  Genargentu  to- 


wards the  S.,  is  very  fine,  especially 
from  the  N.  side  of  the  town.  Except- 
ing its  fine  position,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  the  island,  Nuoro  in 
itself  offers  little  to  interest  the  tourist ; 
the  old  Pisan  cathedral  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  modern  one,  and  a  new 
prison,  which  was  much  wanted,  has 
been  lately  erected. 

The  women  of  Nuoro  wear  a  grey  pet- 
ticoat of  undyed  wool,  a  red  casaque, 
and  a  handkerchief  gracefully  arranged 
on  the  head.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  town  is  the  Perda  Ballarina,  a  re- 
markable rocking  stone,  much  larger 
than  our  Logan  stone  in  Cornwall,  46 
feet  in  circumference  and  8  feet  high. 
It  is  of  granite. 

The  carriage-road  which  connects 
Nuoro  and  Macomer  is  now  continued 
as  far  as  Orosei,  which  has  thus  become 
the  principal  maritime  station  of  the 
province;  the  distance  from  Nuoro  to 
Orosei  is  about  24  m.,  descending  to 
the  Rio  d'Tsalle,  whose  dreary  valley  it 
follows  as  far  as  the  village  of  Galtelli, 
leaving  on  the  1.  Locxdi  and  Irgoli, 
situated  on  rising  ground  beyond  the 
river,  where  the  appearance  of  the 
country  improves ;  between  Galtelli  and 
Locali  are  remains  of  Sepolturas  de  is 
Gigantes,  or  Giants*  Tombs,  called  Perda 
Latta  and  Perda  Ebraica, 

Orosei,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  the  ancient  Cedrinus, 
has  1800  Inhab.:  between  it  and  the 
sea  is  a  long  narrow  marsh  or  salt 
lake,  the  miasmata  from  which  render 
the  place  uninhabitable  for  strangers 
during  the  hot  months  ;  the  beach  is 
protected  from  the  northerly  winds  by 
the  Punta  Nera.  About  50  vessels  call 
at  Orosei  annually,  to  carry  off  the  super- 
abundant productions  of  the  province, 
consisting  chiefly  of  com  and  cheese. 


lites,  7,  8.— Omtano  and  Cagliari  to  Tglemas,  l^c.      Sect,  X3 

I  a  few  moufflons.  Obtain  a  guide  to  toka- 
yua  to  tile  Casa  di  Gretjorio,  a  compli-* 
menturj'  name  here  given  to  the  devil,. 
and  ;ou  will  reaoli,  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  ilexes,  the  ruins  of  a  Komatt 
itmple  of  the  Ionic  order,  but  the  di- 
mensions of  which  it  is  difficnit  to  sg- 
cerlain  on  acconnt  of  the  luxm^ant 
vegetation  with  whieh  it  ia  overgrown; 
there  is  an  inscription  on  it  in  honour 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  General  della 
Marmora  considers  it  to  have  belonged 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Miinlla.  Au 
hour  beyond  these  miiis  ia  the  chapel 
of  Saaf  Aogdo,  from  which  the  path 
descends  through  the  valley  of  La 
Gimmkn  for  2  hours,  to  within  1  m.  of 
Iglesias,  which  is  reached  after  crosgiug; 
a  ridge  Ofhills  more  thou  1500  ft.  above 
the  sea,  on  the  rt.  of  the  torrent. 


This  journey  can  only  be  performed 
on  horseback,  except  as  far  as  the  Can- 
tonniera  of  Mambia  (10  m.),  on  the 
Strada  Ceolrale  (a  new  road  is  in  pro- 
gress from  here  loGnspini,  Villaeidro, 
and  Decimo  Manna) ;  from  thence  we 
must  follow  in  a  8.W.  direction  to  Arci- 
dam  (T  m.),  a  little  to  the  W.  of  which, 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Staqno  _di 
Sfameddii,  formerly  stood  tbe  Koman 
city  of  Neapolis,  the  site  of  which  is 
raarlied  by  the  insulated  ch.  of  Sania 
Muria  di  Sabui,  evidently  a  Pagan 
edifice  adapted  to  Christian  worship ; 
in  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct  and  of  a  Koman  road,  which 
end  in  the  neighbouring  lagune.  Be- 
yond Arcidano  the  road  runs  S.  along 
the  Mimte  Linos,  passing  the  Nurhags 
Branau,  St.  Orcii,  and  of  Sarecji,  which 
crown  monticules  at  the  foot  of  MM'te 

these  Nurhags  was  surrounded  by  au 
outer  circuit,  occnpyjng  a  larger  tlan 
osnal  extent.  10  m.  from  Arcidano  is 
(Jdspini,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Veechia, 
a  which,  at  a  height  of  ~ 
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merly  reduced  at  Villaciiiro,  9  m.  to  the 
S.E.,  where  there  is  a  garden  and  house 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ales.  Following  the 
foot  of  the  inouniaios  from  GuEpini 
for  5  m.,  we  reach  Gonnm  Funadiya,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  picturesque  glen, 
through  which  a  path  in  the  midst  of 
magnificent  forests  between  the  Punta 
di  Santa  Vittoriu  and  the  Puata  di  Sa 
Crabiilmti  leads  in  6  honrs  to 

Ihmini  Mngqiore,  a  village  of  S140 

Inhab.,  in  a  fine  valley,   sarronnded 

by  orange-groves,  nearly  equalling  in 

extent  and  luinriance  those  of  Milie 

(p.449).    Everywhere  intheneighbour- 

t      hood  are  traces  of  lead-ores,  and  in  this 

L     village  there  is  during  the  winter  moiitlis 

I    a  lar^c  population  occupied  in  mining 

■     pursuits — for,   being  one  of  the  most 

f     unhealthy  localities,  none  but  persons 

horn  in  it  can  remain  in  summer,    A 

Journey  of  3  hoars  in  a  S.  direction  will 

''/vn^rietraveJIef  to  the  romantic  forest  \ 

ofJnias,  which  ahouiids  in  deer,  with 


EOUTE  8. 

CAOLIABI  TO  rOLESIAS,  POKTO  SCUM, 
AND  THE  GULF  OF  PiLMAS  [62  m.)- 

This  route  as  far  as  Gonnesa  can  be; 
performed  in  a  carriage ;  from  the  lattR 
place  to  Porto  Scuso  only  for  the  pre-  . 
sent  on  horseback;  but  a  earriage-road. 
is  nearly  completed  all  the  way.  The  \ 
road  to  the  Gulf  of  Palmas,  at  Porto 
Bolte,  is  open  throughout.  (It  i: 
not  bo  out  of  place'  here  to 
the  ti-aveller  on  his  guard  against 
the  exorbitant  demands  made  at  C 
gliari  by  the  hirers  of  vehicles,  i 
will    ask  lO   francs   a-day   for   what, 


■,  when 


would  only  be  pMd  5  at  SasEari.^ii 
The  disUnc«  from  Cagliari  to  Igle-^ 
sias  is  34  m.;  to  Gonnessa  40}  kl. 
Leaving  by  the  suburb  of  Santa  Tencny.' 
the  road  »oon  branches  off  on  the  ^ 
from  the  Strada  Ccntrale,.  pastinff 
through  Eimas  and  Assemen'  '^  —  "-- 
riy.  from  Cagliari  to  Igles 
progress,  will  branch  off, 
afanna  (10  m.),  a  small  ti 
Deciiiiam  on  the  Koman  road  froisj 
Karalis  to  Sulcis,  where  a  good  deiJ( 
of  coarse  pottery  is  manufactured,  Froia 
Vete,  CYtrtsm^  ftw,  Tivstt  ifamui  an^ 
\  Sumasai    ii^ott   Wo  ((piA  XnAifpa,  --^^^ 
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reach,  after  8  m.,  Siliqica,  S.  of  which, 
on  two  monticules,  are  the  ruined  castles 
of  Acqua-fredda  and  Gioiosa-Guardia^ 
which  belonged  to  the  Judges  of  Arbo- 
rea.  8  m.  farther  is  Domus  Novas,  with  a 
population  of  1660  Inhab.,  about  which 
excellent  oranges  are  grown.  In  the 
till  N.  of  Domus  Novas  is  the  curious 
cavern  of  S.  Giovanni,  divided  into 
several  chambers  with  fine  stalactites 
and  incrustations ;  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance the  abundant  spring  of  the  Uc- 
cherutta  issues  from  the  mountain's 
side,  and  from  which  it  is  supposed  that 
Cagliari  was  supplied  with  water  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  There  are  some 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  close  by,  the 
erection  of  which  the  peasants  attribute 
to  the  devil  in  order  to  furnish  a  secret 
passage  to  a  certain  Marquis  of  Oristano 
in  his  attacks  on  Cagliari.  W.  and 
near  Domus  Novas  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Nurhag  Oriu^  the  base  of  which  being 
well  preserved  will  convey  a  good  idea 
of  what  must  have  been  the  great  size 
of  the  monument.  From  here,  crossing 
the  Canonica  torrent,  we  arrive,  7  m. 
from  D.  NovaSf  at 

Iglesias,  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince; it  derives  its  name  from  the 
number  of  churches  it  contained  in 
former  times;  it  is  a  bishop's  see. 
The  cathedral,  founded  in  1215,  offers 
scarcely  any  traces  of  its  original 
Pisau  architecture.  The  walls,  and 
the  old  castle  on  the  N.E.,  are  pic- 
turesque objects ;  on  the  latter  is  an 
inscription  of  1325  relative  to  its 
having  been  repaired  by  one  of  the 
Aragonese  kings.  The  only  modern 
edifices  of  any  note  in  Iglesias  are 
the  bishop's  palace  and  some  fountains. 
The  inhabitants  (5450)  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  least  violent  in  cha- 
racter of  the  Sardes,  who  call  them 
Maureddosy  or  descendants  of  the  Moors. 
The  costumes  differ  little  from  those 
about  Sassari,  except  that  both  sexes 
wear  their  hair  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
red  fillet  or  net.  The  affluence  of 
strangers  engaged  in  mining  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  an  inn  at  Igle- 
sias ;  it  is  kept  by  a  Neapolitan,  but  it 
is  far  from  good.  The  Iglesianos  call 
their  city  the  Flori  di  Mundu,  a  pompous 
designation,  somewhat  justified,  how- 


ever, by  the  beauty  of  the  gardens  that 
surround  it ;  that  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vent is  particularly  worth  visiting.  1  m. 
S.W.  of  Iglesias  is  the  Monte  Poni,  on  the 
side  of  which,  at  an  elevation  of  1095  ft. 
above  the  sea,  is  a  lead-mine,  the  richest 
in  the  whole  island.  A  new  road  from 
it  to  the  sea  is  likely  to  add  to  its  pros- 
perity by  facilitating  the  export  of  the 
ores.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Keller,  an  engineer  of  the  school  of 
Chemnitz. 

At  6  m.  from  Iglesias  we  reach 
Gonnesa,  near  which  some  unsuccessful 
researches  for  coal  have  been  lately 
made ;  8  m.  farther  the  new  road  will 
end  at  Forto  Sciiso,  now  a  small  fish- 
ing-town opposite  the  island  of  San 
Pietro,  from  which  a  strait  of  4  m.  sepa- 
rates it.  San  Pietro  and  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Sant*  Antioco,  which 
are  easily  reached,  are  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  detain  the  traveller  two  or 
three  days.  San  Pietro^  the  Insula  Ac' 
cipitrum  of  the  ancients,  and  where  so 
many  Roman  and  Phoenician  coins  have 
been  discovered,  had  become  depopu- 
lated in  the  middle  ages.  Its  present 
inhabitants  are  the  descendants  of  a 
Genoese  colony,  who,  in  1757,  settled 
here  from  the  island  of  Tabarca,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Exposed  to  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Barbarv  pirates,  it  is  only 
since  LordExmouth  s  expedition  against 
Algiers  that  they  have  been  able  to 
enjoy  tranquillity,  and  to  develop  their 
industry.  The  chief  town,  Carlo-forte, 
on  the  E.  side,  with  3400  Inhab.,  is 
well  built,  resembling  those  of  the 
Riviera ;  the  inhabitants  speak  Genoese. 
The  men  are  mostly  employed  in  the 
coral  and  tunny  fisheries.  Except  a 
few  vines,  the  nature  of  the  soil  is 
little  adapted  for  cultivation.  On  the 
landing-place  at  Carlo-forte  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  Charles  Emanuel  111.,  who 
not  only  granted  this  island  to  them, 
but  ransomed  in  1744  from  slavery 
their  Tabarcan  brethren,  carried  off  by 
the  Tunisian  rovers. 

The  island  of  iS'an^'  Antioco,  which  can 
be    more    conveniently   visited    from 
Porto  Botte,  in  the  Gulf  of  Palmas,  to 
which  there  is  a  carriage-road  from  God-    , 
nesa  of  1 1  m.,  is  double  the  size  of  that   ^ 
of  S.  Y\fttto,  VvOq.  w^^  "=1^^^  \^Mfisi.\a. 
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the  two  villages  of  Citiasetta  and  -Smf  I 
.dntioco,  the  fommrofGeaoese,  tbeklter 
of  Sardiniau  origin.  Sant'Aalincois  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  Saicit,  and  many 
of  ili  houses  are  built  of  ancient  d6- 
bris.  A  lurgu  proporUon  of  the  popu- 
latioaljlive  in  grottoes  on  the  hill- 
side, and  which  were  probably  once 
sepulchral  caTerns.  The  island  is  con- 
nected with  Sardinia  by  a  Roman 
bridge  and  causeway,  B  little  *a.j  S. 
of  S.  Antioco,  which,  although  in  ruins, 
still  serves  for  its  original  purpose. 
Phceaician  iuscripcions,  bronzes,  and 
intaglios  have  been  discovered  here, 
with  others  of  the  Roman  period. 
The  intaglios  of  the  latter  are  abun- 
dant, and  in  general  beautifully  en- 
graved ;  they  are  worn  on  feast-days 
by  the  female  peasantry.  The  monti- 
caleofthe  grottoes  was  the  necropolis 
of  Solcis.  Between  the  village  and  the 
sjident  port  is  a  mediasval  fort,  built 
of  Roman  ma  [trials. 

The  islands  of  S.  rktro  and  S.  An- 
fiocc,  as  well  as  the  adjoitiiug  coast  of 
Sardinia,  are  favourite  haunts  of  the 
tuimy-flsh  of  the  Mediterranean.    It  is 

here  that  exist  the  lomana  of  Porto 
Paglvi,  Porta  Scmo,  Tsala  Piana,  Cala 
dl  FTiKBp-e,  and  Cala  Sapoite,  which 
have  been  the  origin  of  seTepal  of  the 
large  forCnues  of  Che  island.  The  three 
first  of  these  lonnaras  are  still  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  traveller  visiting  the 
island  in  May  would  do  well  to  witness 
this  extraordinary  fishery.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  40il  fish,  each  13  ft,  long, 
and  wcighiug  from  12U(1  to  1500  lbs., 
i:ach,  are  taken  \q  a  single  haul. 


TON00B0(8era.). 
I  This  mate  rati  he  performed  in  a  cai 

riage  to  Laeoui;  the  remainder  only  c 


Of  the  new   carnage-road  betwee 
Cagliari  and  Nuoro,  65  m.,  as  &r  I 
ii',  are  now  completed;  the  remall 
iug  part  is  in  progress. 

On  leaving  Cagliari  wa  ft^ow  tl 
Strada  Centime  as  &t  as  Monaatit  (] 
'!),  13  ID.  from  which  a  road  of  13  no 
llowing  the  L  bank  of  the  R.  Uamn. 
leads  toSenor5i,a  village  of  1270  l^bab, 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  hil^ 
country  of  the  Trejeata,  one  of  -'^^" 
finest  com  districts  in  the  island. 
Senorbi  and  the  two  following  villages 
will  be  found  a  kind  of  ion,  where  in  eoM 
of  ruled  the  tourist  can  put  up.  FnnS' 
Benorbi  to  SmIU  (3  in.)  and  Mandai  (7  m 
farther),  a  vilhige  of  2000  Inhab.,  1"' 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea — it  _ 
several  good  houses.  Quilting  Mandia. 
after  an  ascent  of  9  m.,  leaving  on  the  ]^ 
the  village  of  Berri  ;  from  here  s  road  te 
LSei  branches  off  to  the  rt.  In'K,  th 
chief  town   of  the   province,    . 

lely  2450  Inhab.  The  naghbooHnK 
try  is  covered  with  Nurhags.  TbC 
great  oval  plateau  of  in  fiia™,fim.  11*^ 
W.,  is  a  basaltic  mnss  of  20  in.  IB 
eircomference,  at  an  elevstion  of  1940 
ft.  above  the  sea,  the  edges  of  which  ai 
irregular,  having  Nurhags  on  many  ol 
its  projecting  escarpmenls.  There  is  oMi 
well  preserved  on  leaving  Isili  by  therort 
to  Liiconi.  The  road  descends  tbrau^ 
H  pretty  valley,  passing  the  cb^qiel 
St.  Sebastian  aad  the  village  of  JVuroJI 
to  arrive  after  12  m.  from  Mli  at 
coai,  a  (own  of  SlOO  Inhab.  and  1750 
above  the  sea,  at  t  heW.  foot  of  the  es) 
ments  of  the  plateau  of  SurcHimo, 
torrent  descending  from  which  fbm 
cascade  in  the  gardens  of  the  Marqnil  -j^— 
Laconi,  near  the  ruius  of  an  old  oastlt 
Ln-KJii  is  placed,  as  regards  the  big 
moimtains  of  Sardinia,  nearly  as  Perl 
with  reference  to  the  Grampians;  i' 
form  the  point  from  which  the  ' 
who  wishes  to  visit  the  mountainE 
Bm-biiijia  (the  wildest  part  of  the  island 
whose  inhabitants  boast  of  n< 
ing  been  subjugated  by  the  Romafl 
or  Carthaginians)  must  take  his  i 
parture.  In  4  or  5  days  he  wiU  be  al 
to  explore  all  round  the  Monte  Getmc.. 
genfii,  passing  by  Arilzo,  Fvimi,  the  pu 
oi  Con'-«-'j'n*,  the  rock  of  Perdaliaiui,  n 
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forests  of  Sarcidano.  In  making  this 
excursion  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  procure  guides  from  the  localities, 
to  carry  the  necessary  supply  of  pro- 
visions, and  to  be  prepared  to  sleep  out 
of  doors.  This  excursion  may  be  spread 
over  5  days,  as  follows : — 

1st  day,— Arrive  at  Aritzu  in  5  h., 
passing  by  Meana.  Aritzu  is  a  moun- 
tain-village of  1800  Inhab.,  2680  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Fontana  Congiada^  from 
which  Cagliari  derives  its  supplies  of 
ice  in  the  summer.  The  costumes  of 
the  women  here  are  picturesque.  Sleep 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Gennargentu,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  reach  the  summit  next  day 
at  an  early  hour. 

2nd  day, — The  summit  (the  Funta 
Bruncu  Spina)  of  this  highest  point  of 
the  island  (6293  ft.)  can  be  reached 
on  horseback.  There  is  a  delightful 
spring  near  the  highest  point,  where 
one  can  breakfast.  After  descending  on 
the  N.  side  we  can  reach  Fmini,  a  town 
of  2900  Inhab.,  and  3276  ft.  above  the 
sea,  to  sleep.  This  picturesque  village 
is  on  the  declivities  of  Monte  Spada. 

3rd  day. — Follow  from  Fonni  the  hills 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Fio  Gobbo  to  the 
Col  or  pass  of  Corr-e-boi,  4180  ft.  above 
the  sea,  from  which  descend  into  the 
valley  of  Fio  di  Ferda  Cuadda,  one  of 
the  highest  branches  of  the  Flumendosa, 
and  sleep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rock  of  Ferdaliana. 

Uh\day. —ThroM^  the  forests  along 
the  1.*  bank  of  the  Flumen  Dosa,  to  the 
chapel  of  San  Sebastiano,  near  Seui, 
where  there  are  beds  of  anthracite  coal ; 
and  from  thence,  passing  between  Monte 
Orru  and  Monte  Ferdedu,  to  Seulo, 

5th  day. — There  are  two  roads  from 
Seulo  to  Laconi ;  the  shortest  to  the 
W.,  crossing  the  Flumen  Dosa  by  a  ford 
which  can  only  be  passed  in  dry 
weather,  and  ascending  from  thence  to 
the  plateau  of  Sarcidano,  and  through 
the  oak  forests  to  Laconi,  The  second 
route,  longer,  but  more  picturesque, 
from  Seulo,  in  a  southerly  direction,  by 
the  Nurhag  of  San  Cosimo,  and  (3  m. 
from  Seulo)  by  a  small  mud-volcano, 
similar  to  those  of  Mac<?aluba  in  Sicily ; 
from  here  descending  to  the  Flumen 
Dosa,  which  will  be  forded  2  m.  N.  of 


Villanova  Tulo,'to  ascend  to  that  village, 
and  from  there  to  cross  diagonally  the 
plateau  of  Sarcidano  to  Laconi,  about 
18  miles. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
beauty  of  the  rocks  and  forests  traversed 
during  the  preceding  excursions,  espe*- 
cially  about  Perdaliana.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  fall  in  with  herds  of  deer  and 
moufflons.  The  Flumen  Dosa  and  its 
affluents  are  as  swarming  with  fish  as 
the  woods  that  surround  it  with  game ; 
and  if  you  apply  for  hospitality  to  a 
village  curate,  you  may  be  sure  to  find 
excellent  trout  for  supper. 

The  road  from  Laconi  to  Nuoro,  31  m., 
passes  through  Meana,  Sorgono,  and 
Fonni.  From  here  the  carriage-road  is  in 
progress,  by  Gavoi&nd.  Ocani,  to  join  the 
high-road  from  Macomer  to  Orosei,  and 
between  Bolotana  and  Nuoro  (p.  463). 
The  antiquarian  traveller  will  find  at 
3  m.  W.  of  Fonni  3  men-hirs  or  perdas 
fittas  (upright  stones),  which  are  of  a 
rough  conical  form,  and  appear  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  Sepoltura  de  is  Gigantes, 
7  m.  N.E.  of  Fonni  is  Mamoiada,  a 
village  of  1700  Inhab.,  on  the  high 
road  from  Muoro  to  Lanusei,  sur- 
rounded by  woods  of  almond  and  hazel 
trees,  that  furnish  the  ingredients  for 
the  torroniy  which,  made  here,  are  sold 
all  over  the  island.  Half  an  hour  beyond 
Mamoiada  is  the  ch.  of  La  Madonna  di 
Loreto,  near  which  there  are  other 
Ferdas  fittas;  the  central  one,  thrown 
down  some  years  ago  in  search  of  trea- 
sure, is  20  ft.  long,  and  appears  to  have 
been  worked  carefully  on  the  surface. 
From  here  the  road  continues  along  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Fio  d'  Oliena,  to  ascend 
afterwards  to  the  plateau  on  which 
Nuoro  (9  m.  from  Mamoiada)  is  situ- 
ated. 


Routes  10,  U.^Caffliarifo  Tortali. 
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The  whole  of  this  jnurney  may  now 
be  performed  m  a  carriage- 

The  road  to  Torloli  strikes  off  near 
Serri  (p.  466)  from  that  to  Naan,  ' 
scending  aJterwards  to  the  fiumen  Doaa, 
■which  is  passed  2  m.  below  Villanova 
Tulo  (Sa  m.  from  Cagliari),  whitJi  is 
above  its  rt.  bank ;  from  which  eoti- 
tinaing  hj  Sad'Ui  (4  m.)  aod  Seat  (5 
m.)-  From  the  latter  pl&ce  to  Lanvsei 
thej  reckoD  16  iti.,  during  which  there 
is  but  one  house,  the  chapel  of  Snn 
Qiralamo,  at  the  entrance  to  the  ro- 
mantic vallej  of  Taoguiaam,  the  forests 
of  which  are  still  more  beautiful  than 
thoseof Pcrdniiuna  (p.*67).  Thewatera 
of  the  torrent  in  this  valley  form  oal- 
careouE  deposits  of  considerable  thick- 
■  ness.  The  Tillage  of  Gairo,  to  the  S. 
on  leaving  the  valley  of  Tacquisara,  is 
one  of  the  few  places  where  the  inhabit- 
ants still  eat  bread  made  from  the  ai-orns 
of  the  common  ilex,  alttinugh  pntatoes 
are  beginiiiriK  to  be  cultivated  ir  ' 
provinces  of  La  Barbagia  and  Ughc 
to  the  exdusioQ  of  acorns  as  human 
food. 

LANnSEi.theprinoipaltownofthepro 
viDce  of  Ogliaslra,  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
with  a  population  of  3160  souls,  and  at 
the  great  height  of  aOfiO  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  only  interest  it  offers  is  in  the 
fine  view  it  eomraaads  over  the  sea  and 
the  plain  of  Tortoli,  Some  Roman  in- 
scriptions have  been  found  at  /f^int>, 
li  m.  to  the  N.  From  Lanusei  the 
road  descends  almost  all  the  way  (5 
m.)  to  Tortoli. 


It  is  possible  to  travel  from  Cagliai 
to  Tortoli  on  horseback,  following  tlie 
line  of  the  ancient  lioroan  road  described 
in  the  Antonine  Itineraiy,  wliich  pafses 
by  Qoarlu  and  S.  Isiduro,  and  crosGes  the 
chain  which  ends  at  Cape  Carbonara, 
near  the  sammit  of  the  Sctte  Fralelli 
(3188  ft.  high),  arriving  at  Ifuravfra, 
4Sm.  from  Cagliari,  in  the  latter  portion 
without  meeting  a  human  liBtntiitioii. 
Muraverrt,  with  a  nopulstion   of  2050  J 
Inhab.,  is  in  a  fertile  distriet,  and  cfaiaffj 
town  of  the  territory  of  Sarrabua     '    ' 
however,  unhealthy,  from  beiuj 
the  delta  of  the  Hiimen  Dosa,  ant 
3  m.  from  the  sea.     The  road  ii 
intercepted  by  the  rising  of  the  riw 
when  Uie  ferry-boat  cannot  ply.    Tti 
Villapaziii,  on  the  opposite  Bide  of  (I 
river,  the  path  follows  a  vidley  bW 
from  the  sea  in  a  northerly  direction^ 
enter  afterwards  into  that  of  the  T 
itiui,  which  is  ascended  ti 
The  Passo  di  GnadanoBi,  leading 
the  mountain;  that  separate  the  IV 
valley  from  the  sea-coast,  is  aftei 
crossed,  to  descend  to  Bari,  from  vJU^-d 
there  is  a  road  leading  to  Tortoli. 

23  m.  are  reckoned  between  tivs 
vera  and  Tertenia,  11  between  TerU 
and  liari,  and  S  from  Bari  to  Tortoli,^ 

The  difficulties  of  this  r 
great  that  we  would  not  adv 
to  undertake  it  if  not  attracted  to  lue 
territory  of  Sariabus  and  the  valley  of 
Tertenia  by  melallargical  and  mining 
pursuits — ^these  two  distncts  offering 
frequent  indications  of  mttalliferop5 
veins  and  of  carboniferous  deposits. 

A   Bleamer  calls  at  Mnravera    an^ 

Tortoli  every  Sunday  and  Mond^  il 

■-  ■■■-  'dandof tl 
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A. 

Abba  Sakta,  447. 

Abbadia,  1',  282. 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Cortona,  375. 

at  Florence,  179. 

— —  at  Perugia,  392. 

at  Pisa,  39. 

Val  d'  Amese,  367, 

Acciajolo,  227. 

Accius,  ancient,  261. 

Acqualwna,  227. 

Acqualagna,  285. 

Acquapendente,  352. 

Acqua  Santa,  mineral  springs, 
326. 

Acquasparta,  307. 

Acqua  Traversa,  valley,  414. 

Acquaviva,  farm  of,  236,  320. 

Agriculture  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, 24$. 

of  Sardinia,  434. 

of  Tuscany,  2. 

Agylla,  327. 

Alabaster  mannfactorieg  at 
Volterra,  218. 

AII>acina,  281. 

Albegna,  stat  and  river,  230, 

231. 
Alberese,  marshes  of,  230. 
Ales,  451. 
Alghero,  459. 
to  O^eri  and  Terranova, 

460. 

* to  Sassarl,  458. 

Allia,  the  river>323. 
Alslum  (Palo).  38. 
Altospaccio,  stat,  57. 
Aivemia  or  Vemia,  207, 
Ama,  208. 
Ambra,  river,  367. 
Ambrogiana,  75,  iji, 
Amelia,  408. 
Amphitheatre  at  Ancona,  269. 

Bcvagna,  406. 

Bolsena,  353* 

Cagliarl,  455. 

Fiesole,  202. 

—  Lucca,  51. 
.— —  Luna,  14. 

Sambuchetto,  277. 

Spello,  404. 

Cent,  /i.^1864. 


AREZZO. 

Ampitheatre  at  Sutri,  365. 

Temi,  421. 

Volterra,  213. 

Ancona :— Inns,  265.  Histori- 
cal notice,  266.  Port,  267. 
Triumphal  arch  of  Trajan, 
267;  and  of  Clement  XII., 

267.  Mole,  267.  Forts,  267. 
Siege,  267.  Lazzaretto,  267. 
Cathedral,    267.     Churches, 

268.  Exchange,  269.  Pa- 
laces, 269.  Prisons,  269. 
Jews,  269.    Steamers,  269. 

to  Foligno,  270,  280. 

* —  to  Rimini,  259. 

to  Spoleto,  324. 

Anghiari,  301. 

Anglona  district,  4$7. 

Anio,  the  river,  323. 

Anscdonia,  231. 

Antas,  forest,  and  ruins  in, 
464. 

Antemnse,  site  of,  323* 

Antrodocco  pass,  321. 

Aquabella,  204. 

Aquasona  stream,  329^ 

Aquaa  Cseretanae,  327. 

Neapolitann,  451. 

Calidse  Pisanorum,  42. 

Tauri,  235. 

Arbia,  river,  236;  valley  of 
the,  237.  J50. 

Arcetri,  hill  of,  19$. 

Arch  of  Augustus,  at  Fano, 
262;  at  Perugia,  381. 

of  Tn^jan,  at  Ancona,  267. 

at  Macerata,  277. 

Architecture,  Aboriginal,  252. 

Christian,  256. 

Etruscan,  253. 

Roman,  254. 

Archives  at  Florence,  i86. 

at  Siena,  345. 

Arddano,  464. 

Ardara,  461. 

Arezzo :  —  Inns,  368.  Loggle 
by  Vasari,  368.  Cathedral, 
309.  Churches,  370.  Pa- 
lazzo Pubblico,  371.  Museo 
Pubblico,  371.  House  in 
which  Petrarch  was  bom, 
371.  House  of  Yasarl,  372. 
Diligences,  372. 
Excursion  from,  Vhxoxjuglbi 


BAONOREA. 

the  Val  di  Chiana,  to  ChiusI, 
372. 

*Arezzo  to  San  Giustino,  299. 

* to  Siena,  236.  ^ 

to  Perugia,  373. 

Arinianum,  426. 

Aritzu,  467. 

Amo,  river,  id,  38,  59.  7J.  74. 
206,  331, 366, 425. 

,  valley,  209,  332, 

Arqnata,  326. 

Arretium,  368. 

Arrone,  river,  233,  328,  329. 

Art,  school  of,  at  Foligno,  405. 

at  Perugia,  383. 

at  Siena,  338. 

at  Urbino,  288. 

Asciano,  236,  237, 321. 

Ascoli,  325. 

Asculum  Picenum,  325. 

Asinalunga,  237,  320. 

Asinara,  Island,  441. 

Aspio  torrent,  270. 

Assemenl,  464. 

Assino  torrent,  302. 

Assisi :— Stat,  397.  Inns,  397. 
Great  Convent,  399.  Cathe- 
dral, 403.  Churches,  403. 
Portico  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva,  403.    Fairs,  403. 

Asso,  river,  350, 

Astrone,  river,  319. 

Auro,  the,  294. 

Auximum,  270. 

,  ruins  of,  270, 

Avenza,  13. 


B. 

Bacoakas,  ad,  4x3. 
Baccano,  crater  of,  4x3. 
Bachetona,  la,  21 1. 
Baebiana,  site  of,  328. 

Bagn^3$9* 
Bagnl,  village,  314* 
Bagni  di  Monte  Catinl,  58. 

a  Morbo,  225. 

— —  della  Perla,  225. 

a  Ripoli,  366. 

di  Roselle,  229. 

San  Casciano  de*,  jf  x. 

—  di  ^<e»ick^  \v\. 
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BALARGIANUS. 

BolargiaDus,  451. 
Bambolo,  227. 
Banzena,  207. 
Baptistery  at  Ascoli,  J 25. 
— —  Florence,  loj. 
— —  Ix)reto,  213. 

Lucca,  49. 

Ozieri,  461. 

Pisa,  2j. 

—  Pistola,  6>. 

Siena,  342. 

Baracola  torrent.  27a 

Sbrbagia,  la,  ^. 

Barberino  di  Val  d'Elsa,.  2x0. 

Barca,  425. 

•Bardano,  jo^ 

Barga,  56. 

Bargello,  palace  of,  149. 

Bari,  468. 

Barigazzo,  6f. 

Barile,  59. 

Bassanello,  424. 

Bass&no,  lake,  424. 

Bastia,  village,  397. 

Baths  of  San  Casciano,.  209, 2ii, 

Chiandano,  236. 

•: San  Filippo,  351. 

S.  Giuliano  or  Plaa,  42 

Lucca,  52* 

Monte  Catini,  $9. 

Rapolano,  237. 

Sasso,  327/ 

Volterra,  21  j. 

Batignano,  210. 
Battle  of  ^Di^iiari,  301. 

CampAIdino,  206. 

Castelfiflbrdb.  27a 

lifagQano,  408. 

Thraslmene,  376. 

Tolentino,  278. 

' Viterbo,  359. 

Bauladu,  448. 

fiedizaaho,  14. 

Belcaro,  castle  of,  148. 

Belforte,  279. 

Bella  MarsiHa,  castle  of,  2jo. 

Bellavista,  Cape,  441. 

Bellosguardo,  hill  of,  195. 

Berchidda,  461. 

Bertaldo,  tower  of^  25 f, 

Bettole,  372. 

Bevagna,  406. . 

Hbbiena,  207. 

Btdente  torrent,  loft 

Bieda,  j6t. 

Rrorl,  463; 

Bisarcio,  461. 

Bisentina,  island  of,  J54. 

Bisenzio,  river,  75,  Jjt. 

valley,  68. 

Blera,  362. 

Boccaccio'a  Umi}  at  Certaldb, 

Bcfcca  di  Albegna,  2J1. 

Trabarta,  paaa,  204. 

Bologaa  to  FhrcDce,  80, 
Bolotana,  46/, 
■Bolaena,  352. 


CA6LIARI. 

Bolsena,  lake  of,  353. 
Bomarzo,  Etruscan  tombs  at, 

355- 
Bonannaro,  446. 
Bouarcado,  449. 
Bonaria,  445. 
Bonorva,  446, 
Books  on  Central  Italy,  251 . 

on  Sardinia,  440. 

Boracic  acid  works  of  Larda- 

rello,  222. 
Borghetto,  376^  408,  424. 
Borgo-alla-^lUna,  206. 

a  Buggiano,  58. 

a  MozzaBO,  53. 

Pace,  294. 

San  Sepolcro,  299  :~Na- 

tive  artists,  299.    Cathedra], 

299.  Churches,  300.    Monte 

dl  Pietli,  300. 
* —  San    Sepolcro    to     San 

Giustino,  299. 
San  Sepolcro  to  Arezzo, 

301. 
Borore,  ^47. 
Bortigali,  463. 
Bbruitta,  446. 
Bosa,  town,.  462. 

,  river,  464. 

Botanic  garden  at  Flbrenee,  179. 

at  Pisa,  41. 

Bottacciai,  329. 
Bozzone  torrent,.  236. 
Bracciano,  318". 
Biranca  torrent,  10$, 
Briglfa.  la,  67. 
Brozzi,  76,  331. 
Bruna,  river,  229^ 
Buccine,  367. 
Buche  delle  Fate,  228. 

de'  Saracini,  219. 

Bulieame,  springs  of,  35$. 
Buouconvento,  350. 
Burano,  lake,  232. 

river,  285. 

Burgo,  463. 
Busco,  J02. 
Byron,  Lon},  on  the  battte  of 

Thrasimene,   379-     On   the 

Falls  of  Temi,  422.    On  tl« 

Clltnmuus,  417.   On  Soracte, 

427. 


c. 

Ca,  la,  76. 

Cabras,  449. 

Cabu  ilbbas,  4461 

Caere,  328. 

CaffJaggiolo,  77. 

Cagli.  285. 

Cagliari,  4^2.  Quarters  of  the 
city,  453.  Cathedral,  453. 
Churches,  453.  Hospitals, 
454.  University,  Museums, 
Library.  454.  Port,  454. 
Salt  takes  ot,  ^^5^  ^i^»-  \v 
tumes,  455.    Aivl\<\wVMte%  o\,\ 


455. 
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CARRIAGES. 

polls,  455.    Environs  of,  455. 

Festivals,  456.      Excursions 

from,  456. 
•Cagliari  to  Oristano,  Sassari, 

and  Porto  Torres,  452. 

to  Laconi  and  Nuoro,  466. 

to   Lanusei   and  Tortoli, 

468. 
to   Iglesias    and    Porto 

Scuso,  464. 
to  Muravera  and  Tortoli, 

468. 

to  Genoa,  440. 

Calasetta,  466. 
Calcata,  420. 
Calcinelli,  283. 
Caldarola,  279. 
Calenzano,  68. 
Cales,  site  of,  285. 
Camaglione  brook,  55. 
Camaldoli,  207. 

to  Florence,  208. 

Camerano,  27a 

Camerino,  town  and  delegation 

of,  279. 
Camigliano,  52. 
Campagna  of  Rome,  364. 
Campagriano,  413. 
Campaldino,  206. 
Carapedda,  plateau,  446. 
Campello,  417. 
Campi,  68. 

Campidano,  iL  448,  455. 
Campiglia,  228. 
Campbiobbi,  367. 
Campodonico,  282. 
CiBunpolorzo,  279, 
CamusciiE^  374. 
Cancelli,  282. 
Candigliano,  the,  285. 
Canina's   'Etruria   Marttima,' 

41X. 
Ctoino,  233. 
Canonica,  val,  464. 
Cantiano,  286. 
Capanacce,  le,  362. 
C^paneUa,  425. 
Capanoli,  21  x. 
Capena,  site  of,  428. 
Capino  stream,  328. 
Capo  d'  Amo,  208. 
Capoliveri,  24ia 
Caporciano,  220. 
Capraja,  75. 

,  isle  of,  238,  441. 

Capranica,  362. 
Caprarola,  castle  of,  363. 
Caprese,  207,  301. 
Carana,  river,  458. 
Carbonara,  283. 

Cape,  441. 

Careggl,  198. 
Carlo-forte,  465. 
Carpino  valley,  302. 
Carrara,  duchy  of,  13. 

city,  13. 

Carriages    in     posting,     regu- 

\3a.\:\aw%  «&  \ft.^\ia.  thfi  Cental 
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CAKSaLiE. 

CESANO. 

CJilTUMNUS. 

Carsulae,  jo6. 

Cathedral  of  Iglesias,  46$. 

Cesi,  307. 

Casale,  iia 

Jesi,  281. 

Cetona,  319. 

Ciisalino,  208. 

Leghorn,  71. 

Characteristics  ofCentral  Italy, 

Casciani  torrent,  3^3. 

Lucca,  45. 

246. 

Coscina,  stat^  'ji. 

MaceratA,  277. 

Chiana,  valley  and  river,  236, 

Cascine,  197. 
near  Flsa,  42. 

Massa,  229. 

314.  320,  372. 

Massa  Ducale,  15. 

Chianciano,  236,  320. 

Case  Bruclate,  265,  281. 

Montefiascoae,  354. 

Chianti,  21a 

Nuove,  280. 

Montepulciano,  320. 

Chiaravalle,  265,  281. 

del  Pianoi  ^77. 

Nami,  424. 

Chiarone,  232. 

Casentlno,  il,  206. 

Nuoro,  463. 

Chlarruccia,  Torre,  327. 

Cassigliano,  306. 

Oristano,  448. 

Chiascio  torrent,  282,  306,  397. 

Castagneto,  il,  227. 

Orvieto,  31a 

Chiassa  torrent,  301. 

Castel  d'  Asso,  360. 

Osimo,  ino. 

Ozlerl,  461. 

Chienti,    river,   277,   279,  324. 

Belcaro,  348. 

Sources  of,  280. 

Doria,  457. 

Perugia,  384. 

Chiesa,  la,  hill,  16. 

Durante,  29J. 

Pesaro,  260. 

Chiusa  di  Monad,  368. 

St.  Elia,  411. 

Pescia,  57. 

Cbiufidiuo,  210. 

Fidardo,  270.    Battle,  270. 

S.  Pierino,  73. 

Chiusi,  207,  315.    Guide,  315. 

Fiorentino,  75,  332. 

Pisa,  17. 

Historical  notice,  3 15.  Walls, 

Giubileo,  323,  429. 

PIstoia,  60. 

316.  Museums,  316.  Etruscan 

di  Guido,  329. 

Prato,  66. 

tombs,  317.     Cathedral,  319. 

Novo,  225. 

Recanati,  276. 

Stat.  32a 

Novo  di  Porto,  428. 

Rieti,  321. 

• to  Monteflascone,  309. 

^—  Sardo,  457. 

— —  Sassari,  443, 

to  Siena  by  the  Val  di 

Todino,  306. 

Schieggla,  286. 

C9iiana,236; 

Viscardo,  309. 

Siena;  339. 

in  Casentlno,  207. 

Castellano,  river,  325. 

Spoleto,  418. 

Christian  architecture,  256. 

Castellina  di  Chianti,  209. 

Temi,  421. 

sculpture,  257. 

Ciminus,  Sf  ons  (Monte  Qmino)* 

mines,  221. 

Terranuova,  4^2. 

gypsum  quarries,  227. 

Todi.  306^ 

363. 

Castello,  Stat,  68. 

Tolentino,  278. 

Cina,  torrent,  379. 

Castelluccio,  Piano  di,  326. 

Urbino,  290. 

Ciooca,  valley,  445. 

Casteilum  Amerinum,  424. 

Viterlx),  356. 

Citema,  301. 

Axia,  360. 

Volterra,  215. 

Cittii  di  Castello:— Inns,  294. 
Historical  notice,  294.    Ca^ 

Castelnovo  Bassanello,  225. 

Cattolica,  la,  259. 

Castiglioncello,  Torre  di,  227. 

Cava,  56. 

thedral,  295*   Churches,  296. 

Castigiione  Fiorentino,  307, 373- 

,  la,  copper-mines  of,  220. 

Hospital,  297.    Palaces,  297. 

del  Lago,  307. 

Cavaceppo,  326. 

Monte   di    Belvedere^    298. 

delta  Pescaja,  229. 

Cavetta  marble  quarries,  14. 

Fair,  299. 

Castrato,  Puntone  del,  327. 

Cecina,  town  and  river,  227. 

to  Gubbio,  302. 

Castro,  352. 

— r-,  railway  to  Volterra,  227. 

to  Perugia,  305. 

river,  368. 

r,  tvall^  and  ford,  2«i. 

* to  Ui*ino,  293. 

Castmm  Novum,  327. 

Cbntbo-Italian  Pbovikcm  :— 

OittiidellafVeiste,  314.  Cburches 

Cathedral  of  Algbero,  499. 
Ancona,  267. 

General     topography,     244. 

and  works  of  Pen^^o,  314. 

Agriculture,  245.  Commerce 

to  Chiusi,  315. 

S.  Angelo  in  Yado,  293. 

and  manufactures,  245.    Cha- 

•  to  Monteiiaiscone,  309. 

Arezzo,  368. 

racteristics  of  the  country. 

* to  Perugia,  307. 

Ascoll,  325. 

246.    Money,  247.    Weij^is 
and  measures,  248.    Posting, 

Civita  Castellana: — Inns,  409. 

Assist  403. 

Bridge,  cathedral,  citadel,  ra- 

 Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  299. 

248.     Railways,    249.    Vet- 

vines,  remains,  409, 410. 

Camerino,  279. 

turini,      250.      Inns,      251. 

to  Rome,  411, 425. 

Cagliari,  453. 

Boolc«  and  maps,  251.    Early 

Civita  Nuova,  276,  325. 

Chiusi,  319. 

aboriginal  architecture,  252. 

Civita  Vecchia :— Inns,  packets. 

Cittk  di  Castello,  295. 

Etruscans  and  their  monu- 

233'     Trade,  landing,    por- 

 CittJi  delU  Pieve,  315. 

ments,  253.     The   Romans, 

terage,  custom-house,   pass- 

 Civita  Castellana,  409. 

254.  Christian  arts,  architec- 

ports, port,  234.  PopulatioQ, 

Cortona,  375. 

ture,    and     sculpture,    256. 

prisons,  235.  Antiquities  and 

Fano,  262. 

Schools  of  painting,  258. 

coins,  235. 

Fermo,  324. 

OentomeelUB,  Civita  Yecchia, 

• —  to  Le^om«  226. 

Fiesole,  202. 

235. 

to  Rome,  326. 

Florence,  97, 

Ceretta,  col,  67. 

Civitella  Ranieri,  302. 

Foilano,  372. 

Cerfone,  valley  of  the,  301. 

Clanis,  371. 

Foil  goo,  405. 

Certaldo,  75,  332.     Boccaccio's 

Climate  of  Cagliari,  455. 

Foaaombrone,  284. 

tomb,  332 ;  his  house,  333. 

Florence,  92. 

SL  Oriovanni,  367. 

Certosa.  near  Pisa,  42. 

Sardinia,  434. 

Grosseto,  229. 

In  Val  d'  Ema,  195,  209. 

Siena,  349. 

Gualdo  Tadino,  282. 

Cervetri,  327. 

Clitumnus,  vale  and  river  of 

Gubbfo,  303, 

Cesauo,  the,  263. 

the,  4fj'\,  4,vv 
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CLU8IUM, 

Clusium  Yetus,  215. 
Coal-mines  (lignite;  of  Monte 

BaxnboU,  226. 
GodrongiauuB,  445. 
Coghinas  river,  457. 
Coins  current  in  Florence,  88. 

in  Central  Provinces,  247. 

in  Tuscany,  6. 

Col  della  Futa,  77. 
Colbordolo,  292. 
Coldazzo,  292. 
Colfiorito,  280. 
Colle,  210,  280,  jj6. 
— —  Rosetto,  425. 

Salvetti,  227. 

CoUecchio,  2io. 
Collenzano,  227. 
ColU  Tuferini,  328. 
Colonna,  229. 
Commenda,  la,  jSj, 
Commerce  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, 245. 
Conca,  river,  259. 
Consuina,  206. 
Contesse,  376. 
Copper-mines  of  La  Cava,  220 ; 

ia  the  valley  of  the  Pavone, 

225. 
Corchiano,  424. 
Corioli,  site  of,  413. 
Comajuola,  314. 
— —  to  Siena,  326. 
Cometo,  233. 
Comia,  228. 

,  the,  and  valley,  224. 

0}miculum,  site  of,  323. 
Gomo,  valley  of  the,  326. 
Corr-e-boi  pass,  467. 
Correse  hamlet  and  river,  322, 

425.    Osteria  di,  322. 
Corsalone  torrent,  20*7. 
Cortona:  —  Inns,  374.     Gates 

and  wall,  3  74.   Museum,  375. 

Accademia     Etrusca,     375. 

Library,      cathedral,      375. 

Churches,  375, 
Corythus,  374. 
Co8a,2)i.    Hill  of,  232. 
CospJE^  299. 
Costacciaro,  286. 
Covigliaio,  77. 
Cremera,  the,  323,  414, 429. 
Crestolo  marble  quarries,  14. 
Crete  Sanese,  236. 
Croce,  la,  314. 
Crocette,  le,  270. 
Crostumerium,  323. 
Cugllerl,  449. 
Cures,  site  of,  322. 

D; 

Decemon,  ancient,  279. 
Decimo  Mannu,  464. 
Dlecimo,  53* 
Diruta,  la,  306. 
J)olciano,  236. 
Ihmus  Novas,  46s, 
Ihttavo,  Val,sj, 


FISHERIES. 

Drove,  torrent,  210. 

Duchy  of  Massa  Carrara,  13. 

E. 

Egyptian  Museum  at  Florence, 

183. 
Elba,  island  of,  239> 
Elmas,  464. 
Elsa,  valley  of  the,  210,  332, 

3i3- 

Elvella  torrent,  35i» 

Ema  river,  209. 

Empoli,    Stat,   and  town,  74, 

to  Siena  by  railway,  75. 

Era,  river,  73.    Valley,  211. 

Eretum,  323. 

Esino,  the,  26$,  281. 

Esse  river,  236-,  372. 

Etruscan  plain,  355. 

Etruscans,  probable  descent  of 
the,  253.  Arts,  253.  Lan- 
guage, 254.  Alphabet,  254. 
Inscriptions,  254. 

Eugubian  tables,  304. 

F. 

Fabriano,  28 t.  287. 
Fairs :  of  Assisi,  403. 

of  Perugia,  395. 

of  Sinigallia,  264. 

Falconara,  la,  265. 

Falerium  Novum,  Roman  city, 

site  of,  410. 
Falerium  Vetus,  Etruscan  city, 

site  of,  410. 
Falls  of  Temi,  421. 
Falterona,  monte,  206. 
Fano :— Inns,  261.    Triumphal 

arch,     caUiedral,    churches, 

262.    College,  theatre,  port, 

263. 

to  Foligno,  283. 

to  Urbino,  287. 

Fantiscritti  marble  quarries,  14. 
Fanimi  Volunmiae,  356. 
Ferentinum,  355. 
F^renlo,  355. 
Fermo,  324. 

Porto  di,  325. 

Ferraglia,  78. 
Femi,  monte  di,  448. 
Fescf  nnitmi  (Gallese ),  424. 
Festivals  at  Cagliari,  456. 

Florence,  189. 

Fiano,  322,  429. 
Ficulie,  314. 
Fidenee,  site  of,  323. 
Fiesole,  201. 
Figline,  367. 

di  Prato,  67. 

Filigare,  76. 
Fine,  river,  227. 
Flora,  river,  2J2. 
Firraum  Picenum,  124. 
Fisheries  of  Satd\m«i,  ^^5. 


FLORENCE. 

Fiumalbo,  65. 

Fiumicello  torrent,  208,  301. 

Fiumicino,  328. 

FlorcTice : — Hotels,  79.  Lodg- 
ings,8a  Boarding-hoases,Ser* 
vants,  81.  Passports,  Police 
Regulations,  &c,  British  Con- 
sulate, Clubs,  Restaurateurs, 
Caf^s,  82.  Railways,  Malles- 
postes.  Diligences,  Vettu- 
rini,  83.  Carriages  for  hire, 
Hackney  Coaches,  84.  Omni- 
buses, ]*ost-office.  Bankers, 
Physicians,  Apothecaries,  85. 
Dentists,  News-room  and  Cir- 
culating Libraries,  Prinu 
sellers,  Booksellers,  Pho- 
tographs, Musicsellers,  Ita- 
lian Masters,  Daily  Go- 
verness, 86.  Music  Masters, 
Drawing  Masters,  Sbopti 
and  Tradespeople,  Wine- 
merchants.  Parcel  Agents, 
Baths.  Sculptors,  87.  Paint- 
ers, Picture-dealers,  Floren- 
tine Mosaics,  Wood-carving 
and  Picture  -  fhunes,  Pro- 
testant Divine  Service,  S^iss 
Church,  Table  of  Moneys, 
Measures,  Weights,  &c.,  88. 
OttJ^t^  to  notice,  89.  Popu- 
lation, 89.  General  aspect, 
89.  Situation,  Physical  na- 
ture of  country  around,  91. 
Climate,  02.  Sanitary  state, 
92.  Limits  of  the  city  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  93.  Accade- 
mia delle  Belle  Arti,  179. 
Ace  della  Crusca,  150.  Ar- 
chi  vio  Pubblico,  Ardiivio  Me- 
diceo,  Archivio  della  Nobilta, 
186.  Bargello,  149.  Boboli 
Gardens,  178.  Bridges,  96. 
Campanile,  102.  Churches: 
S.  Ambrogio,  X07 ;  Annim- 
ziata,  107;  Apostoli,  no; 
Badia,  1 10 ;  Baptistery,  103  ; 
Carmine,  in  ;  Cathedral, 
97  ;  S.  Croce.  113 ;  S. 
Felice,  i2x  ;  S.  Felicita,  121 ; 
S.  Frediano,  142 ;  S.  Lorenzo, 
121;  S.  Marco,  127;  S.  M. 
Maddalena  de'  Pazzi,  130; 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  130;  S. 
Maria  Novella,  130*  iS. 
Martino,  chapel,  137;  Medi- 
cean  chapel,  123;  Or'  S. 
Michele,  137;  C^  Santi, 
142 ;  S.  Nicolb,  142 ;  S. 
Spirito,  139;  S.  Stefano, 
142 ;  S.  Trinitk,  141.  Fes- 
tivals, 189.  Fortresses,  95. 
Gates,  ancient,  95 ;  modern, 
191-203.  Guardaroba  of  Ca- 
thedral, 106.  Hospitals  and 
Charitable  Institutions,  187. 
Libraries :  Mediceo-Lauren- 
tian,  125;  Magliabecchian, 
\%S  '^      Maruceilian,      185 ; 


'  iB(i ;  Cipponl.  i»i  Pb- 
Dukc,  178:  BJonill,  1(0. 
Logglii  de' Land,  144'   ^E- 

,   gte    dei    ftnlizl   14Si     ^ 

•    giMoMfeig).  Marltel8,M!. 

'    Mnseo  ill  Slorla  Naturae, 

I    i7S.Mu9eum,EgnitlaD,iSi. 

Cetera  del  Dnomo^  loA.    Pa- 

lu^O     BDWBroUl,    146;     Pd- 

Paluio  tU<xwd<,  ifa.    Pa.- 
PodesU  or  IL  Bai^BllD,  149. 


i.  Trinili, 
^sanl,  14;. 


nee  to  Vull*rra  (the  Lu- 
ll and  Mufsa  MariUnw], 

to  YaLlombroBa,  loj. 


FSriina,  tlver,  iji,  yji. 
Ft«ll».  river.  160. 
Fcjano,  ii^,i-ji, 
Pollgno.:Bj.40j. 

■ to  Anooira,  2^0, 180. 

* to  Fano,  g;8j. 

to  Rome,  416, 


JVfraKt : — Ne^bboorl 


Coll^  2d6,  Cuulddl!,  IQ- 
Caregi;!,  igi.    The  Cascini 


M1JT1W  Coccri,  101.     MoDlo 

CLiJ:mo,  iqi.     PogitD^iipe- 

I'umii,  30&.  Prnto  U^bo, 
id6.  Pmto  Vwcblo,  loa. 
S.  Donata,  Villi  DemUeff, 
iq7,    qniirlg.  illla  of,    iqi. 

30!.    Pftapi,  ioi.    Villom: 


MnoW.    191-     S.  SSIVL     I9T. 

I^  Vemlu,  »]>  Villa  koiil. 
laq.  Villa  EilviBtl,  199. 
Villa  dtl  Tre  Vlid,  lor. 

• UlPlfflota^66.   ' 

to  Fomo,  uj  the  VaT  d' 

T'enigli.  j66. 
la  Siena,  bj  the  carriaipi- 


.«.  218. 
Foniil.  4efl. 

Funt4!bui>iia,  'jB. 

I  FumiODD  torrent,  ijr. 

'  FUimlnll.  lite  of,  jBj, 

TrajanI,  4f  I, 

FoBsalo.  1S2. 

FreiellK,  or  PregenK,  j)8, 
Fiirto,  pagg  of  Ibu,  184. 
Fold,  la,  paaa  of,  y\. 


Florenoo:  Ufflil,  mi  Psl. 
Iltll,  171 ;  Juiisin;,  179. 
P'^igl*.  IV- 


In  Sanllnlal  46^ 
Genoa  to  Fortu  Tom*,  441. 
to  CagllsrI,  440. 

CIvlui  VeccbU  and  Raine, 

\ about  Monte  Caltni 

about      lmpnm(\a. 


—  of    Central 

-  of  Radlcofknl,  }• 


in  or  CoiMta 


aema.  Tall^  oC  j^. 

Glara.la,  466. 
GlavE.  jiS. 
aigUo.lgWot  Mr. 
Olmlgnano,  St.,  jj). 


QouneB^465. 
Gonoos  Fanadlgi 
Oorgona,  1 18. 


Gr(rti4aaaf«,  jif. 
Orolda  UDro£^  i3Jr 
Grotto  of  Nepnma  In . 

GuHldoTadJno.  iSi. 


timi>neLake.J^7lliliaU 

|™la'Rldl!!^M6,  ■ 
Iciuy  ot  England,  prince,  K 


,  -Hmto  (.*St\e\  \'>*.- 
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I^DEX. 


IGLESIAS. 


I. 


Iglesias,  465. 

to  Porto  Scuso,  465. 

• —  to  Orlstano,  464. 

Iguviuin,  site  of,  io2, 

Ilbano,  468. 

Illorai,46;. 

Imposta,  r,  j6i, 

Impruneta,  1',  196,  209. 

Incisa,  367. 

Inns  in  general,  251. 

Insula  Accipitrum,  465. 

Intemperie  or  malaria  in  Sar- 
dinia, 434. 

Interamna,  420. 

Intercisa,  285. 

Ippolito  marble  quarries,  284. 

Irgoli,  463. 

Islli,  466. 

Island  of  Antioco,  465. 

S.  Pietro,  465. 

Isola  Mf^giore,  378.  Minore, 
J  78.  Polvese,378.  On  Lake 
of  Thrasimene,  378. 

Itiri,  460. 


J. 

Jescio  torrent,  J97, 

Jesi,  265,  281. 

Jews  at  Leghorn,  71 ;  at  An- 

cona,  269. 
Julia  Hispellum,  404. 


Karalis,  site  of,  455. 
Keremule  volcano,  460. 


L. 

Laooni,  466. 

Lacus  Cimini,  or  Lake  of  Vico, 

■ Velinus,  321. 

Lago,  224. 

Lagoni    di  Mont»  Cerboli,  or 
Lardarello,  222. 

Leijatico,  211. 

I^a^e  of  Bolsena,  j$j. 

Burano,  232, 

Chiusi,  236. 

— —  Colfiorito,  280. 

r  Martignano,  413. 

Montepulciano,  236,  319. 

— :—  Stracciacapra,  413. 

Thrasimene,  376. 

——  Valdemone,  424. 

Vico,  j6}. 

X4  Maddalena,  island,  A41, 
La  Marmora,  general,  his  work 
And  map  of  Sardinia,  440. 


LUC5CA. 

Lamoli,  29^. 

Lanusei,  408. 

Lardarello,  222. 

Lariana  torrent,  322. 

Lastra,  331. 

Laterina,  368. 

Lavenza,  13 

Leghorn :  Inns,  Caf^s,  68. 
Steamers,  Passports,  69. 
Boatmen,  Consuls,  Physi- 
cians, Divine  Service,  Cus- 
tom -  house  regulations, 
Hackney  coaches,  Baths, 
Shops,  Coral  Ornaments,  Mi- 
neral waters,  70.  Harbour, 
History,  Churches,  71.  Public 
edifices,  Lazzarettos,  72. 

to  Florence,  68. 

to  Civita  Vecchia,  226. 

Legnaia,  194. 

Lei,  46}. 

Leopoldo,  S.,  Moje  di,  or  salt- 
works of,  221. 

Leprignano,  428. 

Leta  torrent,  324. 

Levane,  367. 

Libiano,  castle  of,  212. 

Libraries :  at  Arezzo,  371. 

Cagliari,  454. 

Cortona,  375. 

Fermo,  324. 

Florence,  125,   150,  178, 

185,  186. 

Lucca,  51. 

Macerata,  277. 

Perugia,  395. 

Pesaro,  260, 

Pisa,  41. 

Pistoia,  64. 

Sassari,  443. 

Siena,  342,  34*7. 

Vol  terra,  215. 

Lima,  river,  54,  56,  65. 

Limbara,  chain  of,  458. 

Liuaro,  cape,  327. 

Linas,  mount,  451,  464. 

Liscia  torrent,  458. 

IjOcuU,  463. 

Logulentu,  valley  of,  444. 

Logudoro,  461. 

Lojano,  76. 

Longone  Sardo,  442. 

Loreto: — Inns,  270.  Its  history, 
270.  Church,  271.  Santa  Casa, 
272.  Palazzo  Apostolico,  275. 
Spezieria,  275.  Fountains, 
276. 

Lorium  (Castel  di  Guido),  329. 

Lucca,  history  of,  43.    Plan  of, 

44.  Plan  for  visiting,  45. 
Antiquities,  45.    Cathedral, 

45.  Churches,  47.  Ducal 
palace  and  palaces,  51.  De- 
posito  di  Mendicity  51.  Am- 
phitheatre, 51.  Aqueduct, 
52.  Environs,  52.  Koad  to 
Batkifi  of  Lucca,  51. 

toPlsto\aaiiA¥Y«t%ucft»S'\. 

♦ to  P\aa,  \x. 


MASSA. 

Lucca,  baths  of,  54.  Ponte 
aSerraglio,  54.  Bagno  alia 
Villa,  54.    Bagni  Caldi,  55. 

Lucignano,  321. 

to  Modena,  57. 

Lugliano,  56. 

Luni  or  Luna,  13. 

Luuigiana,  province  of,  13. 

Lustignano,  224. 


Macarese,  328. 
Macerata,  277. 

to  Fermo,  277. 

Macomer,  447. 

* —  to  Alghero,  460. 

to  Bosa,  462. 

to  Nuoro,  463. 

to  Oristano,  447. 

* —  to  Sassari,  447. 
Maddalena  island,  441, 458. 
Mudonna  degli  Angeli,  397. 

del  Giglio,  307, 

della  Pergola,  305. 

Maggiano,  16. 
Maggiore,  river,  227. 
Magione,  379. 
Magllana  stat.,  328. 
Maglianella  river,  329. 
Magliano,  in  Tuscany,  230. 

,  in  Sabina,  408, 

river,  329. 

Magra  river,  13. 
Majano,  301. 
Malagrotta,  329. 
Malpasso,  323. 
Mamoiada,  467. 
Manciano,  232. 
Mandas,  466. 
Maiuscalco,  ravine,  457. 
Mannu  river,  452,  464. 
Manufactures    of  the  Oentral 
Provinces,  245. 

of  Tuscany,  j. 

Maps  of  Centred  Italy,  251. 

of  Sardinia,  440. 

Mara  river,  452. 

Maranello,  65. 

Marano,  the,  259. 

Marble  quarries  near  Carrara, 

14- 
of  Ippolito,  284. 

Marceddu  lake,  464. 

Marciano,  207. 

Marcigliana,  323. 

Vecchia,  323. 

Marlia,  53. 

Marmilla,  la,  451. 

Marmore,  falls  of,  421. 

Marotta,  la,  263. 

Marta,  river,  233*  354* 

Marttuia,  island,  354. 

Martis,  45*7. 

Maschere,  le,  77. 

Massadi,  280. 


INDEX* 
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MA8SA. 

Massa  Rosa,  i6. 

IklassaduccoU,  Lake,  x6,  52. 

Massetto,  194. 

Matelica,  281. 

Maosolea,  207. 

Mazzano,  ^26. 

Meana,  467. 

Measures  and  weights, Roman, 

248. 

Sardinian,  417. 

Tuscan,  7. 

Medullia,  site  of,  41;. 

Menicatore,  logan  stone,  ^59. 

Mentana,  la,  j2i. 

Mercatello,  294. 

Merse,  river,  210. 

Meta,  the,  294. 

Metalla,  464. 

Metauro,  river,  26J,  29J,  294 ; 

valley,  283,  287,  294. 
Mevania,  406. 
Miccino  torrent,  411. 
Miemo,  221. 
Mignone,  river,  233, 
Mileto,  and  Agricultural  School 

at,  jn. 
Mills,  449. 
Mines :— copper,  of  La  Cava, 

220. 
valley  of  the  Pavone, 

225. 

Miemo,  221. 

coal   (lignite)  of  Monte 

Bamboli,  226. 
Misa,  river,  26j. 
Moggiona,  208. 
Moje,  or  salt-works  of  S.  Leo- 

poldo,  near  Yolterra,  221. 
Monastir,  452. 
Moudavio,  284. 
Money  of  Rorenoe,  88. 

in  Central  rtx)vince8,  247. 

of  Sardinia,  417. 

In  Tuscany,  6. 

Money,  table  of,  247. 
Monistero,  210. 
Monopoll,  7;. 
Mons  Argeutarius,  2jx. 
Monsummano,  58. 
Montagnano,  372. 
Montagnuola,  210,  J5o. 
Montalcino,  ^50. 
Montalto,  232. 
Montardoncino,  65, 
Monte  Acuto,  io\. 

Albano,  58,  75. 

——  Arana,  461. 

Arci,  451. 

— —  Arcuentu,  464. 

Argentaro,  2ji. 

d'Asdrubale,  284. 

— —  Austidu,  461. 

Bamboli,  226. 

S.  Bartolo,  261. 

di  Belvedere  298. 

Beni,  77. 

Buoni,  209. 

Campana,  240. 

— —  CareJli,  77. 


MONTE  FALCO. 

Monte  Carlo,  367. 

Carpigno,  322. 

Cassiano,  277. 

Castelli,  225. 

Catini,  58.   Baths,  58. 

Catini  in  val  Cecina,  220. 

Catria,  29J. 

Ceceri,  202. 

— —  Cerboli,  or  Lardarello,  La- 
goui  di,  222. 

Cimino,  J56,  j6j. 

Consuma,  206. 

Coronaro,  397, 

Crestola,  14. 

Gristo,  241. 

Cucco,  293. 

Diero,  43. 

Doglia,  459, 

Falterona,  206. 

Fegatese,  55. 

Ferrato,  67. 

Ferru,  448. 

Fiorentino,  29  j. 

— -  Genargentu,  466. 

Giugantiuu,  461. 

Granaro,  324. 

Gualandro,  176. 

Guardia,428. 

Lachesos,  461. 

Lirabara,  458, 

Linas,  464. 

di  Lucchetti,  412. 

Luco,  420. 

Lupo,  75. 

Maggiore  in  Sardinia,  460. 

Mario,  4x4. 

Massi,  221. 

Melas,  451. 

Melino,  379. 

Muradu,  447. 

Murlo.  66. 

Musino,  428. 

Nero,  227. 

Nero,  monastery,  72. 

Nerone,  293. 

Olmo,  277. 

Pelao,  440. 

Petrara,  286, 

Pincio,  416. 

Polai,  401. 

Poni,  465. 

Rusu,  463. 

Razzano,  413, 

Riggioni,  210,  336. 

Rotondo,  224,  323,  425. 

Sagro,  14. 

San  Savino,  236. 

Santo,  446. 

^.Santu,  458. 

Somma,  pau  ot  407. 

Subasio,  404. 

Trebbio,  260. 

deir  Uoellina,  230. 

Uliveto  Maggiore,  350. 

Urticu,  449. 

Vaso  mines,  221. 

Veochlo  mines,  464. 

Montecchio,  374. 
Moutefalco,  406. 


NORCIA. 

Montefiascone,  354. 

to  Orvieto,  &c.,  309. 

Monteleone,  314. 
Montelupo,  75,  331. 
Montemerano,  232. 
Moutepulciano,  320. 

,  wines  of,  320. 

to  Arezzo,  32a 

Monterado,  309. 
Monterchi,  301. 
Monterone,  328,  350. 
Monterosi,  412. 
Montesummano,  58. 
Montevarchi,  367. 
Montignoso,  castle  of,  15. 
Montoggloll,  77. 
Montolmo,  324. 
Montone,  302. 
Montramito,  16. 
Montuolo,  16. 
Morcia,  302. 
Mores,  461. 
Morlupo,  428. 
Mosciano,  194. 
Moscona,  hill  of,  210,  229. 
Muccia,  la,  279. 
Mugnone,  torrent,  198,  203. 
Mulafa,  458. 
Muravera,  468. 
Muriano,  16. 
Museums:  at  Arezzo,  371. 

Cagliari,  454. 

Chiusi,  316. 

Cortona,  375. 

Elba  (Napoleonic),  239. 

Florence,  165, 178,  183. 

Montevarchi,  367. 

Osimo,  270. 

Perugia,  391. 

Pesaro,  260. 

Pisa,  41. 

Sarteano,  3x9. 

Siena,  338. 

Viterbo,  359. 

Vol  terra,  214. 

Musignano,  233. 
Musone  river,  270,  281. 


Nar,  valley  and  river,  421, 423. 
Nami,423.  Bridge  of  Augustus, 

423.    Cathed^,  424. 
Narnia,423. 
Navacchio,  stat.,  73. 
Neapolis,  in  Sardinia,  464. 
Nepete,  412. 
Nepi,  412. 
Nera,  valley,  306,  326,  407 ; 

river.  307,  423,  4M. 
Nerola,  322. 

Nestore,  valley,  307,  314. 
Nievole,  Val  di,  58. 
Nocera,  283. 
Nomentum,  site  of,  323* 
Nora,  site  of,  a^. 


\ 
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BOVELL*. 

PESiBO. 

ro-iTE. 

NoTells,  j;i, 

PmmIg,  jj,. 

Pesafo  to  Urbhio,  i6i. 

N«™i,'6. 

Parnate,  J07. 

Pe8cui,eut.>iidb>wii,  57. 

Nnctril,  l6t. 

Pa[«Fio,41i. 

—  lo  S.  Marcello,  (7. 

NuLvl.451. 

Pumi.  «B. 

Peir«Ja,la,villii.68.  .97. 

Nmrnalelb.,  uj. 

Pirthis,  Ml- 

PetriKio,  19J. 

Nu™,46!. 

Puwrino.  19a. 

Petriolu.iio. 

minora,  36. 

raw..ri,o.  !C4,' 

PliuiOMfdimd  0(340. 

NnrhagF,  ,>r  Noraghi,  4)6. 

—  H.!  rtl,  J.6. 

NuiTa.lB,«9. 

nccbue,  101. 

Paulio.  65- 

Ptwnuni.  170. 

D. 

PaiisuliB,  )14. 

PtEidlLi™,jii. 

ravoTie,  tjlley  ol  the.  UJ. 

—  *PSlemo,IlS. 

OBsmv.ToiiT  Bl  Florence,  i-ji. 

Pflago,  loj. 

Plegaro,  J07. 

Plenia,  Jio. 

sssx"" 

Pfr^^liana,  46,. 

netralala,  hill  of,  184. 
Pielra  Mala,  77. 

Olbi^  461.^ 

Perdjia  Alvis,  river,  «8,  460.  ! 

. Santa,  IS.  Miiie.Be«.jS. 

Olie™,  river,  4*7. 

Perdu  Pea,  448.        '      ^^ 

—  Dovigliano,  iBo. 

oilJt'ni'ini.ni. 

Perg«K  !6j. 

Favera,  179. 

Ombrom,  riwt,  50,   15,  ijo, 
116,  III,  !([). 

Pen.^:-Inne,    j,,,      Ml- 
genies.  !9«. 

zTJiSCX"'- 

OfbeleUo,  i,i. 

=".StV 

OrcW  river.  III. 

WiiLlB  HDd  gules.  jBi.    Ne. 

cropoliB,     jSi.       Fmuitabi, 

Plombfao,  118. 

389.      HauKe   ut   Pen^io, 

Tiadeanen,  .7.     ^1»y>. 

394.     CSMdel,  J9I,     CMino 

IlZwSfii^'JU' 

lS5rS-.^«-,.3J!!l; 

17.      CatLeilral,  17.      Flu 
of   Ihe    town.    It.      Cem- 

Oram  IHB,  111. 

Escur^on  m  AssH  197. 

CISC  r'"'s.s 

Krf" 

Sdi™iofUnihrto,,8,. 

Callicdral,  J  84. 
Chniches:— S.    Agoetlno, 

Santo,  14.   ChurobM,  J4-jB. 

one,  403, 414. 

OrvLaW:  — aLHorical    noMra, 

Bridgea,    ja.      P»lac«.    JB. 

I8I!  S.AllgEU>,)8l;  8.  Ito- 
ttBi.ico.iesi  B.EnwlsiM.  j86! 

Accadmla  deUs  Belle  Am, 

J 10.       Calbedral.    cl,ai»l>. 

ifoiveislly.  40.    Muaenm  ol 
Natoral    Hhiotj,    BoUntc 

,.0.      Cbarch.     ,11.      Si. 

P«trtel[-9  well,ju.  PsliKs 

j86j  S.  FrancMco  al  MoBle, 

Garten,    41.      Homui    Ke- 

—  'to    CiUi    Delia    Pleve, 

i87  1    S.    M.>«ll«,    )B7;    S. 

s*M..3sr' 

Plelr>iaB'n«lneD!l.|B7;S. 

to  Florenw.  71, 

09=.  Ihe,  .w,  t,x.          ^ 

Seveto  je8;S.Toiiini«ip.j89. 

Oschlri.  461. 

Publk       buOdllgi:  — Ei- 

Pte^l^'lfa.'"" 

Ojllo.444. 

dl.„B=     (90.      UbBTJ,   J9I. 

Lutiauc  AbjIuib,  !9i.    rfn- 

Hrtola,   59.     Palace.,  )9.  64. 

O^mo,  150. 

Catliear»l,6o.  B«itinBT,6i. 
Chnrchea,  5l,    Hinpllal,  64, 

toSrtlSakca.stoL,,!  HI 

BEDm     ni.'   FBliu^   Cem- 

""[HC  /fti.  'S"  del    Sopra- 

64.   mile  Miv<(yaEO«  .t, 

OttavB,i41- 

ni  uo  189.    PiMcoKoi,  J91. 

65.    EnHro™,6(. 

SiU  del  Oamblo.  jgo.    tJnl- 

loMo6riia,65. 

. to&M«rcelK6j. 

Oaeri  lorreiit,  41. 

•Perugia  10  ailS  dl  da'tello, 

H^llano.  1)1.        ■                           , 
lltnlum.  101.                                      ■ 

P, 

. W  Cilli  drila  ne>e,  107. 

PlDa|;Le,44!.                                          ■ 

h.  Eome,  by  Todi,  306  j 

Po*rina.TB.151.                              ■ 

P.nOBt,  445. 

by  Spolf  lo,  J9&. 

Poggibonal.  7,,  110,  jj6.                   ■ 

PeraHla  (AugusU).  J  81. 

Ptiggl^  BagnuoU,  167.                       ■ 

rJ^™'Jlo'5j  ud  rivar,  (09, 

Peia-river.  7(,  109,  III. 

aCHjaiw,  197.                           ■ 

)14.  151. 

Pilnang,  lie  revlvil  In  Tne- 

alia  Owe,  111.                         ■ 

Calbedral.   160.     Charchesi 

0^ella,H7.                                  ■ 

eanr.  9-    Schoola  of,  jjB, 

i6a    Kbltol«a01lvl<ni,ifa. 

PslBHnolo.  lA  W7. 

Moieuin,  pitaM.  J«o.     JiS.. 

—  Saol*r™w.|M.                         ■ 

Pale,  ite. 

rir!w.j..—VIII»       Imprriale. 
i6i.    Chareh  of  the  Serolo. 

l^^^^M^i'lH.                                1 

PalldonMl^ 

/Um«bJ)^  1^1. 

5rA.".SS&\K=i;--;.-.        1 

^sr-" 

' 

INDEX. 
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PONTE. 

Ponte  della  Badia,  232. 

a  Botte,  286. 

della  Branca,  J05, 

Busco,  505. 

Centesimo,  28J, 

Centino,  351. 

a  Dieclrao,  $}, 

a  Elsa,  3i2. 

Felcino,  305, 

Felice,  407. 

Galera,  stat,  J28. 

S.  Giovanni,  396. 

Gregorian©,  J52. 

di  Lima,  65. 

— —  a  M acereto,  210. 

della  Maddalena,  SJ, 

Manlio,  285. 

Molle,  415. 

——'  a  Muriano,  $}, 

•^ —  Novo,  306. 

a  Rifredi,  68, 

Kio,  J06. 

Salaro,  j2j. 

a  Serraglio,  54. 

— —  de'  Tassi,  jo2. 

del  Terreno,  41a 

della  Trave,  279. 

Pontedera,  •jj. 

Ponticino,  368. 

Poppi,  206. 

Populonia,  ruins  of,  228. 

Porcari,  57. 

Porto  d'Ascoli,  325. 

Clementino,  133. 

Conte,  460. 

d'  Ercole,  231. 

Portoferrajo,  228, 239. 

Porto  Lungoue,  239. 

Porto  Scudo,  465. 

Porto  Torres,  442. 

to  Cagliari,  442. 

to  Genoa,  441. 

to  Sassari,  44  j. 

Portus  Herculis,  231. 

Tnjani,  234. 

Possera,  valley  of  the,  225. 

Posting  in  Tuscany,  8. 

— —  in  Central  Provinces,  248. 

tariff,  249. 

Posts,  Roman,  249. 

Potassa,  la,  229. 

Potentia,  ruins  of,  2'j6. 

Potenza,  la,  276 ;  valley,  276. 

Potenza  Plcena,  276. 

Pozzo  di  San  Patrizio,  at  Or- 
vieto,  313. 

Pradaroni  river,  323. 

Prat'antico,  368. 

Prato,  Stat,  and  city,  66.  Ca- 
thedral, 66.  Manufactures 
of  straw  hats,  67.  Geology 
of  the  vicinity,  67. 

to  Florence,  68. 

Pratoflorito,  56. 

IVatoHno,  78. 

Pratomaguo,  206. 

Prato  Vecchio,  208. 

I'refoglio,  280. 

Prima  Porta,  429. 


ROCCA. 

Prirao  torrent,  302,  305. 
Pula,  456. 
Punicum,  327. 
Pyrgi,  327. 
Pyrgos,  327. 


Q. 

Quarto  and  Quinto,  68. 
Quartu,  456. 
Querceto,  15. 
Quinto  Decimo,  326. 
Quirico,  San,  236,  320,  350. 


E. 

Radioofani,  351. 
Ragone  torrent,  211. 
Railways : — 

of  the  Central  States,  249. 

of  Sardinia,  442. 

of  Tuscany,  8. 

Cornajola  to  Siena,  320. 

Florence  to  Siena,  331. 

* to  Prato  and  Pistoia, 

66. 
• to  Pisa  and  Leghorn,  73. 

Empoli  to  Siena,  75. 

From  Florence,  83. 

Pisa  to  Lucca,  42. 

Lucca  to  Pescia  and  Monte 
Catini,  57. 

Leghorn  to  Pisa   and  Flo- 
rence, 68. 

to  Civita  Vecchia,  226. 

Leopolda,  331. 
Rancia,  la,  277, 
Ranieri,  San,  festival  of,  38. 
Rapiniiun,  233. 
Rapolano,  237,  321. 
Reate,  321. 
Recanati,  276. 
Redola,  308, 376. 
Regillum,  site  of,  322. 
Ricorsi,  351. 
Ridracoli,  208. 
Rieti,  321. 

to  Rome,  322. 

Rignano,  367,426. 
Rigo,  valley  of  the,  351. 
Rigoll,  4J- 
Rigomagno,  237. 
Rigutino,  373. 
Rimedio,  N.  S.  del,  448. 
Rimini  to  Ancona,  259. 
Rio,  iron-mines  of,  239. 
Rio  Maggiore,  409. 
Rio  di  Perfugas,  457. 
Rio  Secco,  301. 
Riola,  449. 
Ripafratta,  stat,  43. 
Rocca  Ripescena,  309. 

Romana,  414. 

San  Casciano,  209. 

Silana,  castle  of,  224. 

— —  di  Varano,  279. 


SAN. 

Rome,  415.—  Passports,  lascia 
passare,  lu^age,  415.  Porta 
del  Popolo,  Fiazza  del  Popolo, 
Ohelisk,  416.    Inns,  329, 425. 

* to  Clvita  Castellaua,  411, 

425.' 
• to  avita  Vecchia,  235, 

326. 

to  Florence,  by  Siena,  331. 

* to  Florence,  by  Spoleto, 

Perugia,  Arezzo,  and  the  Val 

d'Amo  di  Sopra,  366. 
to  Florence,  by  Viterbo, 

308. 

* to  Perugia,  by  Todi,  306. 

* to  Rieti  and  Temi,  321. 

Romena,  castle  of,  208. 
Ronciglione,  364. 
Rosaro,  306. 
Roselle,  210. 
Rosignano,  227. 
Rossa,  la,  281. 
Rotta,  la,  stat.,  73. 
Rovezzano,  203. 
Ruffolo,  236. 
Rusellae,  ruins  of,  229. 


8. 

Saocaroia,  abbey  of,  445. 
Sadali,  468. 
Salarco,  236,  320. 
Salica  torrent,  210. 
Saligata,la,26o. 
Saline,  le,  227. 
Samassi  river,  464. 
Sambuca,  209. 
Sambuchetto,  276. 
San  Anatolio,  326. 

Angelo  di  Capoccla,  323. 

Angelo  in  Vado,  203. 

Antioco,  island,  465. 

Benedetto,  325. 

Casciano,  baths,  209,  211, 

Cassiano  di  Controne,  55. 

Cristoforo,  302. 

Dalmazzo,    tunnel,    210, 

225,  3J6. 

Donato,  pass  of,  366. 

Donino,  station,  3)l* 

Donnino,  stat.,  76. 

Efisio,  456. 

Elpidio,  325. 

Eraclio,  407. 

Facondino,  305. 

Filippo,  baths  of,  351. 

Fiorenzo,  301. 

Gaggio,  209. 

Gavino,  442,  452. 

Gemine,  307. 

Giacx)mo,  417. 

Gimignano,  palaces,  3^^* 

Torri  degl'  Ardinghelli,  334- 

Churches,  334.  Penitentiary, 

336. 


SaoGioy»Bnl(V«Jd'Anui),j67- 

OlDvuinl  dl  Bleda.  f&o. 

Oi»T»niii  no  UiB  Cecina, 


GlnBtlDD  to  Borga  Ban  3e- 


Sonta  AnaUlis,  )i6. 


SudlnU,  Ulud  of,  nhralMl 
E»Vn^f  oT.  4I>-  Hlat«7, 
4J1.  roliticil  dWlbioni  — 
coatames  ^chaTMCIar  of  [U 

lalml^laBlB.  ^JJ.     Agriail- 


■nil  fUherlt^i,  41;.    Antlqni- 
Ues,  4)6.     MoMTj— Wiririiis 

pilallly-3e«a™s  for  travpl- 
llng.  iji.     Pluii  of  wun 

OeDtogy  it,  4;q.    BookB  and 

or  rewJiiDd  Lbe  iHLAOj,  4Jd» 

Kailnsfs.  441. 
SatrabDa,  46S. 


^Ua1^(«. 


418. 


SatumU,  TDloa  of^  ijt. 

Saxa  Rnbn»  ad,  43^ 
s™ai.  In,  4JV. 


Scdinl,  457. 
SefromlgnD,  n. 

Selva  U  Rdcco.  iiB. 
Scmoole,  jot 
Sena  Oilllu,  lis. 

SenorW,  466. 

Eepolmraa  lie  ts  Olguilf),  tl 

SnTd^niOt  416. 
Senveiu.  I).    Qnurfn,  i& 


ScsW,  i,,  6a. 

Sette  V^dw  411. 

Sout,  468. 

Seulo,  461. 

SfonaCD.U.iTi. 

HtlB  lotrtnl,  3J1. 

Slmi:-Sui,  jii.  Inoa,  116. 
Gi'ology,  in.  HiatoT).,  jji. 
IHVlgaius,]^.  IUllroad.|4a, 
School    ol     painltn^    11%. 


5 


1.16.  Gb1«,>^.  audBl.uB. 
Uu^  ]43.  Taiivd  of  aL 
CailKriDF,  348.  FA&dacu 
rainTent.]4IL    Caatlcet^ 


S.  Marllno,' 
344i_B;_SpiriU),J44i 

On-., 

St.  baihuim  of  ginw,  i< 
Public  bal  Idlagi :— Ri ' 


^ 


SIndia,  461. 

Slnacnu.  TiTor,  K17.    Talte;  1 

SliilgngUa.161.  Part,lfij.  m 
inrT,  lA).  Content,  btr,  1A4, 


■xs^P-"^ 

Th™lmene,lake«idb 

altleof. 

9ureB.6.    I^i11«vays,S,    Post- 

m. 

ing,  8.    Painting,  g.    Sonlp- 

Tiber,  valley  ud  riv 

'.  'W. 

SlaiKK  town.  1)6;  ,ril*j  of 

.419. 

Toacl.PIUiy's  villa,  19a. 

Ihe,  no,  J)6. 

SIameDtlofSinllnts,4}l. 

^'■''°'Mla 

BimtoH,  Bd,  3t». 

site  of. 

TT. 

at  CiTila  Vecchia,  U). 

194- 

oulLe  Tiber,  4=B. 

Tlnik.  river,  406. 

betwccQCaglail  uid  To- 

Tlr^  river,  447,  4(0.  4 

Dl^,4)>- 

TlMlno,  river.  407. 

betweBP  Gepm  aiiil  Sar- 

Todi,  jo6. 

of  Maceiala,  277. 

diDla,  44D,  4J1, 

efPenig1o,J9i, 

betSJen  Gen™  and  Lcg- 

. ^"10°^^!^  aiid 

Nam], 

ufPla.,4D. 

honi,  fK.,  69- 

.ofSas«rl,44t. 

—  between  Leghorn  wul  Uir- 

Toleniino.  Z78. 

of  Siena.  J47. 

.treaty  of,  178. 

[Trai,  451. 

.battle  of.  176. 

Crrbanla.19!. 

—  toSanSeyermo,  M* 

0rblno,hl»t(.rieilnoU«ofUi« 

Sliuva,  16. 

Tolfa.  1,5.  m. 

dnkedon.  of,  387. 

Storta,  Li,  414. 

TombolofoTEiMlfl. 

,oity  of,  tans,  la,.    His- 

StrettuTj^ m,  407. 

SIS"" 

Tombs,  Etmsoin.jiv. 
Topino.  valley  and  ri 

■or,  IBJ. 

torical  notice.  187.      Inical 

draJ.   290.      lanrchc  191. 

SiHQis.466. 

Topography  nf  Iho  Central  I'ro- 

Hoimo    of      Raphael,     191. 

Biml,  461. 
Sulil,^ulrium,  ,61,  J64. 

■|'orino,'i4. 

lege,  diligonce,  191. 

iDTTent.  14. 

to  Cltt4  fll  CasttUo,  191. 

Torralba.446. 

• U>  Faoo,  ,87. 

■ to  Peuro,  29,. 

-^flertaldo,  IJ). 

Urba  Vetna,  110. 

T. 

Chlaruccia,ji7. 

TAcvDls-i"  valLfr.  4M. 

-^dl  Monte.  109. 

V. 

Tonenierl,  )5o.  '"' 

Tama  iiV^.  1.0. 

Torrelta.  la,  165. 

Tarquldli,  36i- 

™^'*20      ' 

Ts«™dArbla,iA,i.. 

rorrimplelra,  ji8. 

TivoLar*  liland.  440. 

ToiTlto.  ii7.  J  ID,  )7i. 
T^ei}f'i''f' 

Val  tf  Aii"«,  7(,  HI,  166, 
_C»uonlea,464- 

TsTolK  Uie.  Itq. 

C«iu^  It, 7 

Telamon,  no. 

rXS^'' '"' 

■  dl  Chlana.  2)  \ )  20, )  7  J  J  7J. 

Teliunoiuiedg.no. 

—  d;KiBa,]n,jjj. 

TaapLo.  in  SardtBta,  457. 

rebia,  416. 

to  parau,  41 B. 

TetnpIeorGULumnu9.4i7. 

Wzi^""' 

d-  Ottavo,  ;i. 

raln.of.IB6. 

4J6. 

Romana,  J76. 

otMU*rvaata.riid,l»r- 

TrepoiRlii,  !16. 

Um  of  lie  Hiclent.  jp). 

rraplano,  ,8. 

V;[rehetta"«"iij.4i9. 

Temui  river,  461, 

■  te.i,  416. 

Vald™ra,n9- 

Vahl«mHie.Uke,414. 

T™ul'river4J7"*' 

Tros^ddia,°4Vi- 

Vallata  Romasa,  178. 
ya1Iediail<:l,4i. 

Tnder,  ancient;  jo6. 

V^toSb^L™ 

;iionia  river,  jso. 

^^^^^™il?'  "^ 

ru™?>d.  ji8.'''°  ' 

V.lyerdm4!r9. 

Terranova,  ,67. 

oni.  Llb«mis,  mU  of 

inBirdhiia,  461. 

Turrila,  (6. 

Vellii^  U,e,'n™  and  plain  on 

■.-z&iTa'- 

Vem','le!4i7. 

TBTTlelo,  Hilne»of.  111. 

Tojcaoy  :  TerriWrj,  i 

i^al 

Tertenla,  vallty  of,  468. 

laUo«,J.Agrl<:ultiin 

- —  loCaiualdjII,  10^. 

Te™one,rt.w.4ii 

■JSin™.  lie  mc/eo(,  4fo. 

Mo^jrwelnL,  ^  a^- 

\\'«tt»».6..li.v.. 
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VETTURINI. 

Vetturini,  83,  250. 

Vetulonia,  site  of,  2^1. 

Via  Amerina,  41J,  424. 

Aurelia,  226,  }2^.  Ro- 
man stations  on,  227,  }27. 

Cassia,  320, 355,  372, 412. 

Clodia,  362. 

—  Flaminia,  259,  280,  283, 
284,  286,  287,  407,  408,  425, 
428,  429. 

Nomentana,  425. 

Salaria,  321,  322. 

TIberina,  429. 

Tiburtina,  425. 

Viareggto,  16. 

VIcana  torrent,  206. 

Yioessimaro,  ad,  428. 

Vico,  lake  of,  363. 

Viciis  Matrini,  362. 

Villa.  301. 


VOLTERRA. 

Vlllacldro,  464. 

Vlllanova  di  Truscheddu,  451. 

Tulo,  467. 

Villapuzzu,  468. 

Vingone,  301. 

Viterbo;— Inns,  356.  Cathe- 
dral, 356.  Episcopal  palace, 
357.  Churcbes,  358.  Mu- 
seum, 3$9.  Fountains,  359* 
P.  Pubblioo,  358.    Fairs,  359. 

Vitorchiano,  355. 

Volaterrae,  212. 

Volsinii,  353. 

Volsiniura,  352. 

Volterra : — Inns,  212.  Walls, 
212.  Gates,  Necropolis,  Pis- 
cina, Baths,  Palazzo  Pubblico, 
213-       Museum    of    Anti- 

Suities,  214.    Library,  215. 
athedral,    215.     Churches, 


WINES. 

216.  atadel,  218.  Prison  (il 
Mastic),  218.  Casa  Guamacci, 

218.  C.  Ricciarelli,  2x8.  Ala- 
baster manufactories,  2x8,— 
Environs:  Villa  Ini^rami, 

219.  Baize,  le,  2x9.  Carnal- 
dolese  monastery  of  S.  Sal- 
vatore,2i9. 

♦Volterra  to  Florence,  211, 

to  Monte  Catini,  219, 

Vulci,  ruins  of,  232. 


w. 

Wrights  and  measures.  Bo- 
man,  248. 

Sardinian,  437, 

Tuscan,  7. 

Wines  of  Tuscany,  4. 


THE  END, 
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INDEX    TO   ADTERTISEIIENTS. 


I        CiurBt-OiD^amd  . 


ZUnkUnui  Annul   .    . 


UAlfll  dB  la  UAbniii^      .     .     . 


'ATdliieAtait    - 


—  AbLtiDi  Amu   Halite' 
I'll  nnlibiMpet. 


Awul^-ll'Crirton 


APPEAL   TO  TRAVELLERS 

BY  THE  COiliWrtEE  ov  couiscu.  oia  ■Eov»c.t«-vs«.. 


■Hh 


U0RKAY'B  HASDBODK  ADV£BTIB£B. 

NEW  BRITISH  TARIFF,   1S6S. 


MESSRS.  J.  &  R.  MCCRACKEN, 

18,  QUIEN  STREET,  OANHON  3TEEET  WE8T,  E.O. 


6£N£BAL  AITS  70SEIQ1I  AfiElTla, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 


TROU  AHS  TO  A.U.  PAB.TS  OF  THE  WOSKB, 

Tiiil  thenuelvm  of  this  opportunltf  to  I'etum  tliolr  ■incei'e  tbaoki  1o 
Nubility  anil  Gentrj  for  Lbo  patronflgo  hilhetto  eonfeiwd  on  them,  and  hJ^ 
be  honoured  with  a  oontinuHtiM  of  their  fiiVDOra.  Thar  disijM  are  Ita^Md  ' 
a.  duG  regm-d  to  ecouDLnj,  nnd  the  Biime  ace  and  attenljoa  will  be  bastemvl 
hieictofora  apim  all  packnges  paaang  thtougli  their  hands. 


J.  and  I:.  M'C.  have  Ihe  advantage  of 

DRY  AND    SPACIOUS    WAREHOUSES, 

Whsre  Works  of  Art  and  nil   deserlptians  of  Property  con  he  kept  during  I 


Pftrtiei  ferouring  ,T.  nnd  R.  M=€.  with  thdr  Con^gnmenM  are  reqiiotsd  to' 
I  ^nrticular  in  having  the  Bills  of  Lading  lent  to  tham  mnEcr  by  Post,  Hod  alio. 
f  Ibrwacd  thoir  Keys  with  the  Pockngea,  m,  although  the  centents  may  lie  Hue 
1  Daty,  all  Packages  arc  still  examined  by  tie  CuBtoina  immediately  on  Mrrir 
I  Packages  emit  by  Steamers  or  otherwiM  lo  Southampton  and  Lireqwol  alaa  attend 
I  to;  bnC  all  Letters  of  Advice  and  fiilk  of  Lading  lo  be^addreswd  tt  SB,  <jma 
I  Street,  aa  above. 

H^tBSRS.  J.  AND  B.  MCCBACEEN 

I  Are  the  appoikted  agents  in  England  of  mr,  j.  m.  fariXj 

d  JiiLJUua  Pj.iTZ,  Cologne, 


CJSLEBBAXED  EAU  DE.COLOQ^JI, 


E 


MITHHArS  HAMDBOOK  AD7ERTI8EK. 


PSICB  LIST  OF  J.  &  B.  LJCCBACKEN'S  WINES. 

Per  Donen. 


HG  drunk  in  Italy  . 


Ditto 


1^; 

^>  All 


16/  IB/  30/  lo  lao/ 
ao/  lo  100/ 

24/  to  150/ 


It  reditoed  PiicM. 


LIST   OF    DUTIES. 


All  kind*  of  Mercliiindiae,  Works  of  Ai 
aJniittea  into  Ei.shnd  FEEE  OF  LTOT, 
nut  afsuRident  interest  to  eaiimerale  ben;), 

AnaDRBoaMiB  Winn 

Cigips  nnd  Tdujiiidd,  nuum^otimid  (Sllu. 

pttBaengET'*  Tm?  gagE) 
ToBAcoD,  unmuiufooliired  (wilb  S  per  cent. 


only  aUowetl  lu 
odiUtiOllul] 


icTnmrJir  (EsMtincitannd  SbomiIcii) 
>■  CouiBiiii>  in  long  DuLk 


AtidquiUes,  Curiosities,  Jii:.,  mi:  iioU 
■soept  the  following  (Mid  B  few  iithen 
which  ore  etill  liable  (n  Dul;,  tu.  :— 


inmtUut/iim'iii/aUsnt. 


II 

n~ 
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1 

■ 

■                     MES 

H              AUCAKTE  ...■.'.! 

1 
SRS.  J.  AND  R.  MCCKAOKEN' 

PRrNCIPflL  CORRESPONDENTS    ARE    AT 

.    Tliu  Kgnitiun  ComuHirciiil  ami  Trading  CoropMiyr 

.    Meun.  MOOBI,  Moxbllet,  b,  Co. 

(Hc»r>i.F.Mxui[SiCo. 
■  i  Mr.  P.  Van  Zkbbboeob,  PktiM  D^ln,  &c..nii«l 

^(MBBn-STUPBE^&flisDSK.    Mr.  F.  Pkukim-*  ( 

/MSXB^I^ai'jiI«'!"«r.  H.  W.  THin- 
>  I  Mr.  LiOH  OEBDim,  Marble  Wortoi. 
■[M™rB.jMKPBEisWJ!IlKa:Fiu.    Mr.  JsAlI  TJ 
'  ^M^^'loKL>B  Brotbarj 
(Mesir8.C.HiinoiitCo.,Glui>MaDufiiDtun!ni,»li 

."    Mr.HessiHu.™. 

.    Sl«jta.  BSHOU.  Buueio,  J(  Co.    Big.  L.MbM. 
.    Meaan.  Lecue  &  Co. 
lMB.M.A.K.S*i.*Ti™&Co. 

Mr.ORBMAILLTpUBAlpe. 

'  )  Mr.  LioN  GBinzET.  14.  Alliiei  iJa  Tanmr. 
[  Maart  KrviBM  ft  Co.,  I'LiM  i]u  P.lnls,  1. 
.    Menn.Moir,  P(iiK,Ftu,&VOGue.    Mc.  A,SC 
.    Mesan.MoBT.PKR^FiLs,  SiYaouE. 

.    Mr.TnoiusWoLP.GUMMiuiBrBQiurer. 

.    Sg.  F.  BiRHiiJit,  SoilBiar.    Sig.  Thoemio  Ioti 

.    MrasTB,  Saueis  H  Udciuueihiie.  WIm  KcrcbmU. 
(  Mr.  J.  M,  Fabiba.  gegenUter  im  JuUcl.  PWt: 

1 

'W              ASTWEKP 

ATHEJTS.    PUtSt 
BADES  BADEN  . 

1 

BAGNERES  DE  B 

1 

BORDEAIJS  .... 
BOULOOHE  8.  U 

CALCDTTA 

CABRAKA.'.'i" 
CATASIA  

1 

!                     CONSTANCE 'wr.  F«i.d.H(«.                                                  ^ 

CONSTANTINOPLE    Meran.  C.  S.  H*moir  t  Co.    Mr.  AlEHen  C.  L4«B 
COPBSttAGEN MaBn.H.J.BimSi801<.                             ^m 

( Mesnt.  U.  W.  Bubhssr  &  Go.    Mr.  £.  ABin>in,2 

FLORRNCE 

U  I                    FKANZENSBAD 

No.  B.    Mr.  MosiTZ  Maieb,  Monti  StruK. 
Me™.K««k.FBm&Co.    M«™.  Kb»™  t  Co. 
Quir  A  PAKBimut.    Mr.  E.  OooimtB.    Mr.J.T 
NuTi,  CiABsi,  &  Co,    Mr.  Akt°.  vi  Lnioi  Fu 
■■       hnvn.    Mr.  O.BP..Bumnm.,  Mould  Wortter. 
HAKTi  g[  Fio.,  SfiilpHirs,  Longo  rAnio.    Slg.  C, 

Mr^.  A^TAuarf'al'BOSHW,  GlniB  Manufiicwrer.  Z 
M,    MoMra.BD<fl,Jiui,  &Co.     Mr.  F.  BOnuiB.ZolID, 

Mr.O.  A.Zif». 
..    Mr.O.J.IIoniAi.1.. 

^^^H 

^^1 

B 

iMr.O.GimLLi. 

jMessra,  III  Birrsm  Frihes,  Dcalcra  in  Anllqull 

1 

^F'               GIBRALTAR... 

¥      SiSr.::::. 

.'.'    Me8m.lnDEri!B,Vtm,Yi\ilwiiiB',Ki&'G.ti™«. 

E 


MUKItAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


H'GBACKEirS  LIST  OF  COSXESMTSnfESTO-crnHnutd. 

HONFLE0B Mr.  J.  WioiraB. 

INTERLAGKES....    Mr.J.  GaosBBABB.     Mr.  CuuiesT  SatL 

LAUSANNE Mr.  L,  LoiGCHAiiifl.    Mr.  Iicnoia  llEson,  Flls. 

fUetsrs.    W.   MimsAS    &    Uo.    Meuice.  Thoub  Pitb  &  Sdsb 

Mp"-    ■■     '    —•    !■■' i-iv,    Mtssre.Glwo.  MfoiUSiKra".. 

LEGHOIWf i     Sciih.^. Mirbli^.    Mr.  M.RiBTom.  Mr.CiBLo 

j     Uai  .  ■  Irt-iulo.    Meanrs.  Gb.  OiiLiABi  K 

I.KIl'aiG Mr.j.  -ir. 

LISBON  SMr.AiiL.  i    <      'i  lU'j  i'sninsDlAr  bbiI  OtTbdUiI  Stp^m 

LUCERNE Msars,  F  K-Vuuti  S:  I''ila. 

MADRAS Meun.  HiHNT  b  CD. 

MALAGA Mr.  GEOnQB  Hqdchjk. 

MALTA i     Levuu.  Moaslc  Wdrkcn.    Ur-FanrDKiTO 'l'£sr*,9Z.SUllltoSl■ 
^^  t     Lnda.    Mr.  CAEHtui  DiUKCU.  Mr.  L.  Fiiasc»i.*«i«,  1B3,  atradii 

MAK.VHEIM Mwani.  Evas™  k  Cuus.  [3L  Oitmun  I 

MAJUENBAD Mr.  J.  T.  Adikb,  GUus  Mniinrm-turer. 

MAEtSElLLES  JMo«sr>.  Cuicos  CtBHgiCo.    Mqm™,  Hdjucr  BoncuEt  &  Co. 

UAYENCE Mr'a.L.KAi8Ea,EiiiKdllear,'  Mr.W.KNDBBVANN.OaMuoEMikcr 

MESSINA 

urr  iw  (MeurL  Bii»rtIe  Bkruio,  FJiuiulQ  dlS.  Sepolcjo,  Na.31Te. 

" J  MMara.  FniTELLi  BailiBiijj. 

MONTREAL TaoiiraoK,  Mdiib*».  fe  Co. 

MUNICH  J  *''■■  '''■  WfflKeii,  PrtoOellBr.  TlifntliieistTKaie.  ss.    Hpirs  uf  Seh. 

Mr.  J. 


Mmsis.  Iqouldev  &  Co.    Meun.  W.  J.  Tuums  I 
YORK }**' 


Im 


A.  Lacdoii  k  Co.,  Brfllab  Coniolid.    Heisn.  E.  CuiuiiR 

}U)  GiuuBESTi,  dt  tbe  Red  Hor«,  Dealer  In  AnliquiUBi. 
IK  OmntAD  Csorr.  Banker  und  Funrerdliig  Agent. 


OSTENS Hiwn.  Ba<bi  tc  Co. 

-leMrfcTHOMi*- 

[r.  L.  Cbrbei,  I 
Ir.BEIQUaH. 


PALERMO 

PARIS Mr.L.  CBRBEi.Fuker.  KneCmUI'ellUCluuspi,Ka.a4. 


^^OME.. 


b  ViK  Lint,  Smlpten  In  AUtiaaUr  uu 
.nff  {  Ur.  W.  Ilonuiil,  GUu  UsnolutDTU,  Blaiiem  Sum. 

'"^ t  Mr.  A.  V.  LSSKBA,  Gob  MiUier. 


Mi»sn.MAi:BE>iiAOii.  Heian.  PnKWin  fli 
PiliKlilUM.k  HooiiKii.    Mi'iantSi'lBA.Fi 


.  _Jd.  Mr.  E.  Tbsbbi.   Mr,  Lui 

i__OHn<T,  It  Ihe  Englifl'  '>i^}^^  Jf%^'  ^-  ^'^-  „ 

RorryjuiAM. ..     ""'""    ' ""    """    "  """ °"' 

SCHAFFHAUSEN.,  'Mr.Fmp 


JilsHn.  C.  Hkhhu 


SEVILLE  .. 


•■{do'dJoj^ 


tM»,  BiiUafa  Vlcs^CiinnilUe. 


SMYRNA Miaira.  HAStOK  8i  On. 

ST.  PETERSBDRO .  Meun.  Thousw,  Bonu,  &  Co.    Mr.  C.  KucaaH. 

SYRA Ur.WiLKDWliI,  BritiiibCoiuuI. 

Mr.  A.H.J.  WAmUusw.    Mr.  X.  Boiuaaiii, 

Mesin.  J.  A.  Laoiuisb  &  FfBECito,  Rua  de  I'AiseDDl,  No.  1. 

I  Messre.  FBEKEe  ScKiEUX.    Mr.  AnTrffiio  its. 


I  Mr.  L.  BOTABin.  Cuopo  8.  FviUsa.  No.  3004.  muo. 

Mr.  JDLII9  Getae. 

"VlPSN  A  I  Mr.  H.  Ollbich.  GUn  M»nu&emr(r.  un  I.Mgtck,  No. 

VIENNA jMosm.  J.  KL.  LouiKVBii.  Glui  MiinulicliirorB.  9' 

VOLTBRRA   SIe.  On°.  Souim. 

WALlWHtlTT Mr.  F»BB.  Hot 

ZmucM .,,    Meura,  WEi^auDlBBAOLes. 


MCRBAys  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISEB. 


G.    BIANCHINI, 

MANUPAOTUEER  OP  TABLES  AND  LADIES'  ORNAMENTS 

OF  FLORENTINE  MOSAIC, 

LUNG'  ABHO  NUOVO,  1, 

^HVITES  the  Engliali  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  Tisit  Ui  lilgtablisbineDt,  whi 
r   olvaya  be  Aeun  numeroua  ipccbneus  of  tbiv  cdebr&fed   and  bemitU 
aotim,  in  every  deBcriptian  of  Bnit  uod  PieciouB  St^iiES.    Orders  for  T*b)« 
Kind  other  OrnuneDte  ciecutol  to  any  Deiiga> 

G.  BiANCBisi'fl  Agent«  in   England  »rc   Mm»ii.    J.   it   R.    H-Csaorui 
W.3»,  Quceu  Sti-Mt,  CnnDDD  Street  West,  London. 


BRIENZ-INTERLACKEN. 


J.  GEOSSMANN, 

I  BCULPTOB  IN  WOOD,  AND  MANUFAGl'UnER  OP  SWISS 
WOOD  MODELS  AND  ORNAMENTS, 


HIS  WAREHOUSE  is  eituato]  bctw»n  the  BelTedere  Hotel  and  Schwelterliel 
_  wbere  ha  keeps  the  largest  nnd  best  assorlnient  of  the  iiboTe  otijoct^  to  W 

BJbnnd  in  Switiertand,     Heundertnkee  to  foi'WBrd  Good«  to  England  and  elMwbenu 
Correapondenta  in  Englnnd,  Massra.  J.  &  R.  McCRACKF.N,  38,  Qaaen  Street^ 
■iCBtmon  Ktreet  Wei^t,  Londun. 


PISA. 

GIUSEPPE  ANDREONI, 
^.  Sculptor  in  Alabaster  and  01(jecta  of  Fine  Art, 

^t  NO.    872,    VIA    SANTA    MARIA, 

I 


t  (Vi?^.AT  ASSORTMENT  OP  TttTE  >LWift,  ^<.-V\.-?T:«R-E,  A<^, 


MKHBAyS-  HAKDBnOK  ADVERTISER. 


ANTWERP. 

HOTEI  DE  rEIROFE, 

^^H  }lat  to  the  Post  Oglcf. 

J^^f     Ponnerly  Hotal  dn  Fan. 

il       This  Hntet  liu  been  rebDllt,  b  magdlScfn 


I 


LEGHORN. 
niACINTD  mCALI  AND  SOM, 

an,  Fiimiesoo,  No.  20. 

Uimn&eUrj  ol  Usrbls,  Alabuler.  iaH 
SragUoU  TablM,  tuid  S^FOl  "t  objooti  of 
Flos  AlU. 

Tlielr  eilenilTe  Sbcw-roomg  are  ftlmiyB 


HESBBS.  J.  AUD  B.  M'(XA0KEN, 


MUNICH. 


HENRY  WIMMER'S 

GALLERY    OF    PINE    ARTS. 

PROPRIETOR, 

I       AUGUST    HUMPLMAYE, 

F  35,  THEATINEE  STREET, 


I 


MODERN      PAINTI  NGS 

bj-  the  bast  ilnDioh  ArtislB, 

FAINTIN08     on     PORVBI.AIN     AND     ON     GTiAKK, 

M  sorts  of 

FHOTOaBiJ>ES,    ENORAVnraS,   UTEOaRATHS,   BTO., 
iniilurliiig  till)  comptcts  CollpttioiK  of  tlie  mrioiis  Gnlleiiea. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER.  ] 

FRANKFORT   O.  M. 

P.  A.  TACCHI'S  SUCCESSOR, 

ZEIL,  So.  44, 

lOBEMHAH  FAHCT  (BUSS  AIJID)  (DETSTiJ 


p.   A,  TACCHI'S  SUCCESSOR,  Masufactubeu  of  Boi 

begH  to  acquaint  the  Fublio  that  he  has  always  an  ext«n(di 
■  Assortment  in  the  Newest  and  most  Elegant  Designs  of 

I  ORNAMENTAL  OUT.  ENGRAVED,  GILT,  &  PAINTED  QLASa 


■^  DeBsei't  Services,  Chandeliera,  Candelabras,  Artioles  for  the  tTat; 

iiid  Toilet,  and  every  posaihle  variety  of  objects  in  this  beautiii 

llwanch  of  manufacture.     He  solicils,  and  will  endaivour  to  merit) 

lanoe  of  the  favours  of  the  Public,  which  ho   has   enjoyed 
■so  high  B  dflgree  durLug  a  oonaiderablo  number  of  years, 

P.  A.  Taccbi's  Sucoessob  has  a  Eeanoh  EsTABLtsHMENT  during  ih 
PSummei-  Season  at 

WIESBADEN,  in  the  Old  ColonnEide, 

tWliere  will  nlways  be  found  an    iten        S  lection  of  the  Ticvtsi 
inicloB  from  liis  Frankfort  E  tal  1  ahme  t 

Visitors  to  Frankfort  slioild  c      &il  t    pay  a  visit  lo  tlie 
[Kooms  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tacchi's  SiiaoEBaoR 


Bis  Agents  in  England,  lo  whom  he  nndertakes  to  forward  PtiN 
chases  made  of  him,  are  MeBsra,  J,  &  ^.  "WCwicsKa,  Sftj  • 
-.^tceet,  CmiiOQ  Street  'Weat, .Loodoii, 


MURRAyS  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 

COLOQNE    ON    THE    RHINE. 

JOHim  MARIA  FARINA, 
GEGENCBER   DEM   JULICH'S   PLATZ 

(OppoBlts  the  JUIIcli'a  PIoci!], 

PHRVliYOIt    TO    H.    M.    QUEEN    VICTORIA 

■10  H.  K.  H.  THE  PttlNCE  OP  WALfB; 

TO  II.  M.  THU  KISO  OF  PRUSSIAj   THE  EMl'EROH  OF  BUS^ 

THE  KING  OF  HANOVEit,  ETC.  ETC., 

ONLY   GENUINE   EAU   DE    COLOGNEJ 

THE  fi-equeniy  of  mistakes,  nhich  ai-e  ■ometimes  sccidenlAl,  but  for  the  mo 
part  111!)  nanlt  dF  ilecepUiin  pricUKd  by  InUmlHl  fncUvldtula,  ioilDCH  me  U  nquc 
!  BtlenUim  of  Kngllih  tnvelleTB  la  the  followliig  lUlcment  ;— 
'  Tbe  Ikvouroble  r^niuitlDD  which  my  Eau  da  Cotopw  haj  acquired,  bUj»  ICa  InvChtlon  I 

my  ODCcauir  la  (ha  ^car  1T09.  hae  Induced  muiy  peopte  to  Imitate  It ;  and  In  ordcf  to  bd  »h 
to  leU  thtlr  apnrlnoa  artltle  more  eoally,  ai^d  under  prttu:t  Umt  It  was  genuine.  Qaj  pr 
cared  LhemeelveBa  Sim  of  Farina,  hy  enterloglnta  partnership  wllh  pereoaa  ormf  noal 
whirh  \i  u  futy  conuaon  odc  la  Italy. 

Persoiid  who  wlih  topurehoas  (Ad  genuine  and  origiTtal  San  de  Colaffne  oUEbltoboparU' 
CQlEkr  to  Bee  that  the  labeln  and  the  battleB  bare  not  only  my  name,  Jvhitnn  Maria  ^rina, 
but  bIbo  [he  addltlauiL  wordi,  gtgenHber  don  /Ulfe/i'i  Plati  (that  ii,  oppoiite  the  Julich'i 

TravcIlerB  ylalUng  Coleaae,  and  Intending  to  tmy  my  genuine  article,  are  laallaned  nloiuit 
being  led  mtny  by  cabmaa.euldea,  ooIDmlwlanerB,aadathei  pvtlea,  nbo  -         - 

situated  oppmiU  the  Julleb'e  Place,  uiid  nottbure  elae.    It  happens  [no,  fn 
ulil  persDoa  coodnet  tbe  unlnitrucled  ttinoeen  to  ibops  at  one  at  the  Sctll 
^n»twlUistandln«  aiBertion  to  the  oontmi7,  ttaef  ore  remnnetated  with  nearly  tbe  bait  part  oC 
^Hh*  priee  paid  by  tbe  pBrchaser,  who,  of  coutk,  nulBt  pdy  Indlieclly  thla  lemunentlon  I 
^Hpgh  price  and  a  bad  article, 

^^HAnother  lilud  of  ImpoilUun  la  practlstd  In  abaoat  GrBIy  hotel  In  Colofne,  where  wall 
^^KnomlaalouetB,  Ac  i>frer  tv  itjaugeia  lHau  ile  Cologne,  preteudbiE  tbal  U  la  the  genuine  i 
^^ina  Uiat  I  dcUiend  It  to  Itacm  (Or  tbe  puipow  sf  yiUIng  It  tOr  my  account. 
'  ThD  ouly  certain  way  to  got  In  Cologne  my  gmubie  Aitlde  la  to  buy  It  peTfioMll;^  at 

boime,  opporite  the  JliUsK't  I'Uut,  foraibig  the  ccraer  of  the  two  BtreetB.  Uuter  GoldBdui 
and  Oben  Uanpforten.  So.  33,  and  havli^  In  llie  front  alx  balcoolee.  of  nblcb  IhO  tl 

Tbe  eicellenu  of  my  mtnatectara  bit  been  put  beyond  ell  doubt  by  Iba  fact  that 
Jnrors  of  tbe  Oreet  ExhlbltionB  bi  London,  ISSI  snd  issi,  bave  avninled  to  me  tbe  Pi 
Medal,  and  that  I  ohlalneil  bonoursblo  mention  »t  tbe  Great  Exhlbltlun  bi  Parli,  ingG, 


L 


101.1,  Janmrf.  18(3,  JOHANN  MABIA  FARINA, 

GEOEnC/BEI!  DKM  jiJLICH'S  I'LATZ. 
Jfy  Ai/ency  in  Lcndon  ia  at  Mbssbs.  3.  &  K.  WCai.tai:eB,  '*«<.  ^i^«« 
Jilrtet,  CtDMin  StrMt  Wt*^'  ■ 
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PRAO  U  E. 

WILLIAM  HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN    GLASS    MANUFACTURER 


HOTEL  BLUE  STAR, 

ReCohmehdb  hi*  grut  assortment  of  Glass  Wan,  from  fais  own  Maniiisctoiies 
UnhemU.  The  ohaiceEt  Articles  ia  ever;  Colour,  Shape,  Bad  Desoriptioi!,  are  n 
nt  the  aame  moderate  prioM,  ut  his  EatuhliahmcntB. 

Agents  in  London,  Meairs,  J.  and  K.  M'CRACKEN,  SS,  Queen  Street,  CanD 
Qocd&famarded  direct  to  England,  America,  ^c. 

CART'S  lUFBOVSD    FOOKET  I 
TOCTHIBT'S  TELE800PE. 

(See  •Murray's  Handlrooh.')  \ 


inuUcal.  Sirvsyiiig,  and  Optical 
Far  Hie  nie  of  fiiival  nod  iUhUi. 


_     __      MlUlMrOiBiJw«,*c.  ' 

ALu  Out  new  BlDODoJar  EibcoaacAtrlue  Field 
Gliira.la  Alnndnlam  oteimdlng  ItgtiUii^Ba 
aad  durabUitr,  so  iHgtity  apckan  nt  b;  oScwi 
and  other  genUemeD;  price,  with  but  bJIiiH' 
raee,  O.  bi.  Cacj'i  liaproTed  AchromalYc 
iUiunisiiaiw,  n-lib  twD  leie  of  cliolcB  lessu. 
capable  of  defiotog  tbe  teven  test  sl^ecta ; 
from  tl,  Jl  Tiavelllna  Spectaeles  ot  all 
kinds. 

UuUieDiaQml  and  Optlcjil  InitnuDeuI 
Maker  to  the  AimiiWty.  Trinity  Honse. 
Jtifal  MmtBT7  CalleiK,  Sandbnril,  itojal 
(leograpbiml  Sucinly,  Cbrtst's  Hospital.  iidlI 
Kuat  India  College,  aBro.&c.|  and  OpHrfin 
to  Ibe  Rojal  Lnndon  OphiJiDEmld  HuBiiiTal. 

181,  wrsjLsn,  loirsoN. 

BatahUtbed  apvuxdi  of  a  Centiuy. 


G!t;Dt 


L 


VI  E  NNA. 

BahemiBD  YVhIte  tind  Coloured  CrjBtal  fttUis  W»reha»»et 

I  J.  &  L.   LOBMEYR, 

OLASS     MAWOFACTTJHEES. 

So.  940,  KARNTHNERSTRASSK, 
Bes  to  iDform  Tisitors  to  Vienna  that  the;  have  coosiderahlv  enlarged  thalr  Eitl 
blialiment.  The  must  complete  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Bohemian  Wliite  an 
Coloured  Crystal  Glass,  and  of  all  articles  ia  this  branch  of  indmtiy,  in  tt 
newest  and  most  elegaat  style,  ia  alveys  on  hand.  The  rich  colleotion*  af  a 
Articles  of  Luxucr,  Tii.  Table,  Dessert,  nnd  other  Serricei,  Voies,  CinddtbM 
l.iistrea,  Loolting-glasiei,  &c  lie,  will,  they  feel  assured,  sallsly  erery  vieitOT, 

The  prlwa  are  tiied  nC  Tsry  moderate  and  reHsDiinhle  ehargs*.— ^Tha  EogtUl 
langsBge  is  apoken. 

Tlieu-  Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  !i.  M'ClUCReN,*  V!a.  3Sl 
Qneen  Street,  Cannon  Street  Weist,  London,  will  exeeute  all  aitlerB  with  the 
greatest  care  and  Mteiition, 
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t  VIENNA. 

BOBBIIfXAN  «I,ASB  AfO*  BBVNZE    WABEnAVHE. 
HENRICH   ULLRICH, 

LATE  WILLIAM  HOFMANN, 
GLASS    AND     BRONZE     MANUFACTURER, 

No.  8,  LUGECK, 
llecxmineiida  hu  gnu  lUSDrUtwnt  ot  Olora  ind  Bronze  Wore  Id  th«  chi^cist  nrtlElei,  Li 
ecery  colunr.  ataife,  lod  il«crliitUHi,  Bpeclullj  Hdapted  tn  Ihe  EngUih  and  AmeriuD  Utlr 
IVoiD  bli  own  nuinutuli>ri»  In  Bolieinfa  lud  Vldnna  Clbr  the  BTDiiie]. 


BADEN-BADEN, 

NEW  PROMENADE,  118. 
Tbe  Engllih  langunge  la  8polap,  inij  ftety  fnTomuitlon  alTm  with  ploaaore  to  traMllers, 

Agenl*  m  P»«»  and  Nf  «•  York. 
AffentJ  in  London,  Mobbts.  J.  and  R.  MCKAGKES,  3B,  Qnef n  Strwt.  Cannon  Stnet  Weaf, 


HOTEL  DES  QUATEE  NATIONS. 


rrillS  HOTEL  ia  one  ot  the  oldest  in  Genoa,  trail  is  Bitimted  iu  the 
-*-   most  Of  ntral  part  of  the  To\td, 

Tho  splendour  of  its  Apmbnents  and  the  i-enowlt  of  the  miaftie  wre  'hcIi  llint  it 
has  fulfy  Bustflined  its  old  repiitatipn. 

The  Peoprietob,  M.  CEVASCO,, 

Maa  K  mABDiaoMit  Valaoe  wlttaln  a  few  MU«a  »r  OenoB, 

Much  frpqnenteil  ituring  ihe  Hot  Swwon  ly  Fmniliea  who  Jpsiie  Che  (ni\-nh|jig''a  of 

aSA-BATHING. 

|Tha  Charges  ace  oangideied  Id  be  very  modenite. 


MURHAVS  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 
FLORENCE. 

MESSRS.  COSTA  &  CONTI, 

ARTISTS. 
No.  1318.  VIA  DEI  BARDI  (Studio  on  the  First  Floor). 

MeEsrs.  Cmts  and  (JOSTI  keep  the  brgest  colletllun  in  Florence  of 
AiKieitt.  mid  Modfm  Pictuies,  as  well  as  Copies  of  ull  ll.c  most  Cflubmted 

N.B.— English  -pokeii. 

CorrespmiJeiilB  in  Englnnd,  Ifossrs.  J,  nin!  It.  II'CHACKEN,  38,  Queei 
Cannoii  l^'eet  West,  London. 


VENICE. 

M.    D.    RIETTI, 

Dealer  in  Antiquities  and  Objects  of  Art, 

S.  GIO.  URISOSTAMO,  CAMPIEI.LO  REMEll,  5703, 

NEAR  THE  RIALTO,  ON  THE  GRAND  CANAL. 

the  CDDtiucQt  to  tii^l 
rf  Antiquities  and  0" ' 


FRANKFORT   O.    M. 

MR.    C.    A.    LOHR, 

THE  ROMAN  BMPBHOB  HOTEL, 

Bege  la  THODimend  hh  Iloon  to  Englibh  Trivdlin. 
Thk  laive  and  wetl-uituatcd  EstnblJshiaent  i^  condueb>il  under  the  Imnuu 
I    supainlpndiaice  of  the  rroprietor,  nuj  nawly  furniBlied  with  eterj  uunfort, 
'  uplendid  Diniug-room. 

B  "  lion  An  Rupkroh"  in  orten  honoured  by  Rornl  Fiimiliri  and  other  hi 
peraoniigM.     The  folloiiriiig  hare  Inlely  honoured  ihii  Hotel— 

llji.  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  WDKTEMBElta. 

K,M.  THE  gDEEN  OF  HOLLAND. 

H.R.H.  THE  cnOWN  PKISCK  AMD  ritIM0ES3  OLGA  OF  WUItTEUBKRO. 

l/.i.H.  THE  AIUJHDUICE  OF  AUSTRIA.    4o.  *c  ftc, 

TflWe-dhOlrml,    18.  30hx.  ^xalAvo,  V»ia. 

6,    2fl.  '''^*-  vnx. 


ft 
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ROME. 


J.    P.    SHEA, 

ENGLISH    HOUSE-AGENT, 


I 


F0nWARDIN(5   AGENT 
TO   H-B,H.   THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES. 

11,  PIAZZA  SI  SFA&NA. 

At  this  Office  prisons  at^plying  for 

Large  or  Small  Fnmiahed  Apartments 

Lodging-Houses,  Boarding-Houses, 

Household  Management, 

Low  and  Fixed  Charges 

fur  pi'iinlical  Btrricei  o8er  s;ift  an(i  sathftctoiy  nsslatiiice  to  Fropi-lBloi'  and  TaiHiit, 

a.1  IcstilieJ  by  tbe  iimresKin^  coufidence  ol'  En^liJi  and  Ainericsn  Travelluis 

since  the  opeuing  of  tlie  fstubli&liaient  [d  1S52. 

Flans  and  Lists  of  Apartments  sent  by  Post 

'  to  pfiBona  who  wish  to  ucur?  accommodation,  or  aroid  incaiiveoieave  nt  the 

»a]!proach  of  Camivnl  or  the  Holy  Week. 
AS  CUSTOM-HOUSE  AGENT, 
Mil.  SllKA  clears  nnil  wnrehonais 
Baggage  and  other  effects 
travellers  who,  l«  aioid  tha  mpeos:  of  nuiclt  tninat,  send  tlieir  thing?  hy  si^a  or 
Inggflgo-train,  directeJ  to  his  cai-o. 
He  fliso  aQpericleDdn  the 
Packing  of  Works  of  Art  and  other  Property 

intrnited  to  his  care,  nnd  the  fbrwnrding  of  the  aaae  to  Englnnd,  &c, ;  aud  bfiiig' 

Agent  for  Mcssi-a.  Borna  aod  Kclters'  Italian  Ime  at  Bleameri,  con  oH^r 

titcilitiea  on  the  ticight  of  packages  batveen  Italy  and  England. 


CORRESPONDENTS- 

iONDON MesCTu.  J.  &  B.  M'CBACKEN,  38,  Quoen  Street, 

Cannon  Streut  West. 


Messrs,  OLIVIEB  &  CAEK,  37,  Finabuiy  Square. 

rVKRPOOL Mesari.  STAVELEY  &  STARR,  9,  Chapel  Street. 

FOLKESTONE Mr.  FAULKNER. 

B0T:L0GNE   S,M Mr,  BBRNABD,  18,  Quai  dea  Paqnelwls. 

PARIS Messra.  KAHN  &  CO.,  8,  Place  ile  k  Bourae. 

MABSEILLE8   Meaara.  GIRAUD  FRERES,4\,&.»i%a:\\&i4. 

XEW  YORK  Mesarg.     AUSTIH,    B^\.liN5VS,    »i    •;»->  "«■' 

BroEulvray. 


r 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 

FRANKFORT   O.    M. 

PEIZE-MEDAL,         \„  ^^        LONBON,    1802. 


SIIBERNE 


MCnAIUE. 


SENA 

der  freien  B 
FlUNUUil 


FRIEDEICH    BCiHLER 

AUuMIFiCTORY  OF  STAGHOItN, 

Zen  "So.  54  (next  door  to  tbe  Fost-Offioe). 


I 

^^ptntNTTUBB  OF  BVBBY  DE8CBIPT10N,  iu  SoTas,  Cliaiw,  Talplcm,  4c.  &e. 

^Kjixlieiw,  Table  and  Hanii  CondleEtickg,  ShoQtiDg'tackli},  Isketakus,  T 
knives,   FenliDldora,   Seals,   &c,      Ksiveb,   Bidino-WBIPB,    Cigai'= 
Holders,  FiiiDG,  Matcb-boKeB,    Forle-mounaies,  Card-c&«eg,  Tlico 
GOBLETH,  Candle-screeDa,  Pigures  wA  Gronips  of  Animals  execnteci 

J         Riediager  and  others.    BBOOtmea,  Bracelets,  Earrmga,  Stirt^pins,  Stuf 

\       Bnttong.    Stag  AumSEBB  Heads  with  Antlers  attached  to  thsSkBll. 

f        rngB  or  FooUcloths  of  Skins  of  Wild  Animals  ivith  Head  proscired. 

'  Orders  for  a  Complete  Set  or  for  any  quantity  of  Fubkititeb  ti 

promptly  eXQCUted. 
The  Agents  in  London  ate  MeaHca.  ;S.  aai  "ft..  Wt^^wiass.,  %%, 

..   SUvat,  CMiaoa  Street  Weel, 


MUREaT'S  HASDBOOIC  ADVERTISER. 


FRANKFORT    O.    M. 


FHIEDRICH    BOHLER, 


Zeil, 

I      dicht    noben 

8t*ap5l,  bewilligt  vom  Beaat 


No.   54, 

d  e  r     Post, 

del   beiea   Studt,   FrankAtrt, 


Pekdoleb  (OmameDtal  Claolcs)  of  every  desciiption,  Vams,  Goblots,  AktiqoI 
aod  MoBBiKS  STATCBTTEa  and  Groups,  Groups  of  Animals,  IsKSTABDr 
Paper-weigh tH,  &c.  &o.,  in  Bronze,  Gnat  Iron,  Ga!viiuo-]i|aEtic,  &c. 

CBOWH-onANBBLrBKB ;  Branoli,  Table,  and  Hand  CaiidlesticKa,  in  Bronz^ 
S^o.  i  Lamps  of  eveiy  deaoriptioti. 

PoacELADj  and  Britannia-mclai  GoodB,  Liqtieiir-ohests. 

TaArRLi.iKO  DaflSBiKo-cASEB,  Bailroad  Oompaaiom,  Picuic-Lasketa,  TrH 
veiling  Bags,  Bnuheii,  Comba. 

WoBE-'TABLEs  and  Boxei,  Tapeatrles,  I'ans,  Uall-books,  Saidling-lottlea 
0per!k-Gla8Ma,  Sec.  &c, 

Superior  Copicfl  of  tho  Abiadsb  by  Dacnecker,  and  the  Amazon  by  Eissi  J 

Genuine  Eau  de  Cologne  of  Jaan  Maria  Farina,  opposite  tbe  JilUdMsjWjUifl 

The  Agents  in  London  are  Messta.  3 .  ami  Vl.  11?CiBJ.Kt«»,  ^a-i ' 
'  ^ilnc^  CauTion  Street  Wert. 


IB  UURRAr'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 

TO  VISITORS  TO  THE  CONTINENT. 

37,  Finsbury  Square,  London, 

(«R.  OUV.Ill    .SM«1.«,IEI,   I.    1530.) 

COMHISSION  HERCnAHTS  AUD  GEHEHAL  AGEJII 


"\L1VIEH  &  CAEE  have  tbe  honour  to  inform 

VISITORS  TO  THE   CONTINENT 

that  tliey  iindertnlti^  Id  receive  nnti  iwss  Ihiongh  tlie  Cuatomhouae  in  Lotiiloiit 

LivHiTraol,  aonllinlnpton,  &c., 

WOSES  o(  ABI,  ZAGQAGE,  and  FBOFEBTT  of  EVERY  DESCItlFTIO 

\Yhich  BVM  attended  to  on  nrrJTal 

with  the  utmast  Cate  in  EzaminntlDn  and  Bemoval, 

uiidei'  their  own  iierauiinl  aiipeiinlendpnce.    Tliey  beg  lo  mii  piitii 

th«T  Hoderate  Chaiget, 
nhlch  liitrc  given  univcrral  satiffaetioD. 
Mnny  Travellen  haring   eipr»«ed  a   deelre  lo  knoir  in  BDUdpation  |«  4 
I    eipenses  their  Pprabasea  arc  liable  on  arrival  la  England,  the  following 

Bates  of  Charges  on  the  SecepUon  of  Fackagfifl 

may  be  rdied  upon,  for  Landing  fVom  tlie  Sbip,  Clearing,  Itaiivciy  in 
md  Agenny; — 

On  Trunks  of  Gaggngc ■ about  9i. 

On  Cases  of  Works  of  Art,  Sk.,  of  moderate  size  and  value  .  about  lb. 
,,  ,.  of  larger         „  „    SOs.  to  SB*. 

On  very  lai^o  Cbscb  of  valuable  Statuary,  Pieturea,  Sic,  on  which  urn  ( 

cannot  well  be  given,  the  charts  will  depend  on  the  cars  and  tiMuble  n 

When  levsial  anis  are  sent  together  the  dinrges  arc  less  on  each  case. 

OLnlEK  &  CAER  undortaka  the 
FOEVABDma  07  FACKAGES  OF  E7EBT  EDID 

to  the  Continent,  to  the  care  of  their  Corrospendcnts,  tvhere  they  cdn  rem 

lequii-eil,  until  tiic  anivill  of  the  owners. 

Also 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  OBDEBS  FOE  THE  FUSGHASE  OF  QOOSS 

li'  all  kinds,  wliich,  from  their  long  eipciience  as  Commission  Merchants,  thi 

aif  enabled  to  buy  on  the  moiit  advantageous  terais. 

Residenta  on  the  Continent  will  End  this  a  coavenient  means  of  ordeiing  an 

thing  thej  may  require  fi-om  London. 

N.B.—Tbe  keys  of  looked  Packnges  should  always  he  sent  lo  Olivibr  &  C, 
aieveijthiag,  although  free  of  duty,  io\iB'.\ie  ei.aimae4\i^  i.te  Customs  on  nrr 

UtBTFSAXCEB  EFFECTED,  ani  Ageas^  'STiKLti**'!  rt  wen  4«Kflf«i"CiBo. 


strmiArs  handbook  adttiitis^. 


'.  VERELLEH  BEEEKAEHT. 


Mr.  HAR-l-IH  BECKEtt.  G,  BK 


t.  G.  B,  I'RATOLONQO  ond  CO. 


Mr.  MARIO  aiOVANNETri,  I 
Mkbs.  hose  fc  CO. 
Me»r«.  GIKADD  PRfiBEa 
Moan.  HOItACE  BOUCHET  aod  CO. 
Me»ra.  GIO.  CnRTI  Si  FIG", 

iijil  WEIDEHT. 


Mr,  J.  OCrcLra  ASSAMDm, 

Keaais.  VICTOR  GB4HB  uod  C0„  BmUa,  II,  Kne  rtn 

Ham  LANQL0I9  FIL3  PRilREa  Rue  il««  Morals  Si. 

.r.  J.  J.  SEIDL.  HlbHieTKiBK,  No.  IDQO, 

,     .    Mr.  J.  P,  SHEA.  ll.PliMndi  Snagnii. 
Uusn.  A.  TOUBIKI  b  CO. 

,    .    Misers.  B.  .A.  VA.N  ES  mid  CO. ;  Mr.  J.  A.  IIODWCK^. 

.     .    Hnaan.  MARTIH  FKClUS. 

.    .    Mr.  CECABOtO  I-IBrKO,Vl»rK)r«GrMss.IX 

.     ,    Mr.  IIENHY  DiaXiPrET. 

.     .    MrANT'JS  POKORST, 

ill  alai  fbrwnril  goodi  {u  0.  ji  C.  en  vsceiving  uutiiictimis 
U'L-  rajnestdl  alwnyB  W  glw  pwlioulftT  du-eoiioiis  liiot  Uiet 
1  dlreot  t«  OLIVIEK  StCAIil:.  37,  KIiVSltUJiVSljUARE. 


:ic,.:.  o,..   VV  I  N  E  S  '*"-°"'' 
OLIVIER  AND  CARR, 


1  BY 


SlMret,  Slii[i|icd  ly  F.  ifEjemiiui,  IPinkmi 
Burcnnay  .,  Hutnonlln  tini.  SavlEnj 
Boek  4t  KoMtlle,  Judiicliii  Fi'lm  A  Cu 

Cbampagne  . 


3lt,,  SM.,W>..  Ui  llAt 


CiiHtei,jCii:  iiiiJi, iC^i 

irrlM,  mie,  (JoliI,  ut  Bcuwii,  Ui  dr.  Oum,  ^m  to  £11,  tblUntA 

.*w*W  /-rft.  £Mt  mag  to  ku*  1^  o.  k  C,  31,  KUrfMt-a 


lAi^ 


BMt  Black  Enunelled  Ltntket  Travelliag  Bags  of  vorioue  aina,  tflrt) 
]    ChuWs  Pitentl  x.U 

Cub,  De«d,  and  Paper  Boxes  of  nil  1j 

-IHUBB'S    PATENT    SAFES    are   constructed   i 

,  „       ■oil,  fitted  with  Chnbb'B  Fatast  I 

\-  prerentiTB  and  tbeix  Gnnpowder-pTaaf  Steel-plated  Loolu,  me  i 
stmii'e  fi'oDi  lire  nnd  biiigltiiy,  and  foiin  Ilie  most  complete  snfegumil  II 
I'upls.  Deed',  jBiTels,  Plutc,  and  other  Talnnble  jiropiirtj. 

CEHBB  ft  BOH  have  also  Safei  not  fireproof,  but  equnlly  ■e<n]ra  in  sU  M 
respecta,  iiiteiuled  (or  linldiiig  plote  where  pratrctioD  from  fii'e  U  not  an  <* ' 
and  nnorUin;  tnueh  more  ruom  innidB  Ibnn  thu  Patent  Sares.  Thty  are  r__ 
mcndeit  spculnll/  in  place  of  the  ordiosiy  wooden  cases  for  plale,  which  !>«/■ 


CHUBB  and  SON,  Maketa  to  yaa  Batik,  of  EngUmJ 
57,  St.  PauVa  OVniTCbsMd,  \*(ycv4Q-Q.,'a,.^l. 
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PEBFEOI  FEEBDOM  into.  COUGHS  in  10  HIHUTEB  AETES  UKB, " 

INSTANT  IILLltli   \sd  <  1  APIDCLIU  (r  ASTHMA   CONSUMPTION, 
rsrLl.L\/\    (.OrDb    Aii  aLI   DlSOHDhl^OF  THi- 

isri'  UH  laroAi    im  iungs 

Mi.mi  Gnniw  OF  O  ^    i  et  aii.  Lii.vr^ 

Vorkflbire,-'*' I'be  ourea  uf  a        u  1        u  lE  o    er  II  .p        r   Ue  difaCumt  lunge, 

lire  regnLirly  occarrlne     Ons  person        I  i  vnwilK«  a  viIJh^  ehIJu  r  de  Utti  lowu.  named 
Juu^fl  RIcborddOD  wlia  luBbBi^n  an  dahmatEnkl  ma     hrnettiij  lv,Batf  yeaa  ilwljint  lUiL 

To  Blagora  and  Public  Speakera  amy  are  luvaliubla  0  c  deirhig  mil 
|wr  bni.    Sold  li/  nil  Meillcliie  Vei^in, 

IlfDiesSTIOH  ASD  BILE^ 

DK.  LOOOCKS   EXCELSIOR  WAFERS, 

wliMi  enjoys  ihB  blEhraii  iiiili ■:■ ,    I.  .1.  ■■  |.-,i.iri  ■.■,  i-m!i-in»ilji  UaieBileHgbi.niIly.uul 


I 


BORDEAUX. 


HOTEL    DE     NANTES, 

QtTAT  LOUIS  XVIII.,  Ho.   8. 

FrRaT-cT.*ffl  HoTKi,,  innst  ddightfully  sitmteJ,  fncing  Ihe  Povl,  in  the  omtn 
the  Citr,  n«u'  the  Pi'QuiFiiadn,  tile  P.:i>:liaiige,  nnd  Theativs,  la  fitted  up  in  a  n 
iiiperlm'  itjla.  Ijiu  .1  goad  Kentauraot,  xui  a  Luge  Stock  of  Wln^s. 

I/iflfl/B  UBii  Bmnll  ApiirttMriU  fai-  /•'.ihhViVi  lUiii  (leatlemen,  SHUnti  Somifm 
L 


ATTENDANTS   SPBAKINQ   SEVERAL   LANGUAQES. 

MAYENCE. 

lOTET^   i:>'jvtv<:i^lktjeimi,k. 


HENRY  SPEOET,  Proprietor. 

ThU  firiUnte  :uiJ  exaelleat  Hotel  (cumbiaing  ever^  En^liidi  Eomfort),  iltuatod 
In  IVniit  ul'  the  jji'idge,  is  the  nearest  Hotel  tn  the  BtauObMt*  nod  closa  to  the 
Kailway  Statisni.  Fiom  iti  Bulconies  noil  Romni  nr»  PictiirMqua  Views  a!  the 
Khine  nnd  Mountains.  Galijniml,  Times,  auj  llluftnUnJ  Kmoa  taluia  vs..  "iW 
TMe-d'llott  ii  nanaueii  tor  iu  eiccUenw!,  uii  Cor  itt  «lwjvuiB'»iCKiSa. "«"■*»» 
a/N/  fparUiae  HiwJr,  which  Mr.  SpaoHt  expovta  v>  T.n^W).  b.^:  ■■*r6S«Mto'^|W**- 


^ 
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NORTH  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTIUl 

hicorporiitnl  hj  r.nijiil  ff/iartrr  and  Sjjrtinl  Aih  of  Pm/i-'innit. 

HEAD  OFFICES. 

I  EDINBURGH     ..      ..     fi4,  PKINCES  STREET. 

\  LONDON 61,  THREADNEEDLK  STREET,  E.a 

'  WEST  END  OFI'IOE      8,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  MAU 

Aeeomiiliited  Fundi  (18U)  C2,3HMS 

Annual  Bevsnue £GS5,469 

LIFE    DEPARTMENT. 

1865. 

BONUS  YEAR. 

THE  SIXTH  SEPTENNIAL  DIVISION  OP  PROFITS  wlU  U 
pluie  on  the  olaie  of  the  Books,  on  31it  Deoehber  ne;it. 
All  Participating  Policies  opened  hefare  that  dMe  vrill  share  lii  tht  DteUlaf, 
THE  AMOUNT  then  to  be  divUed   will  coiwlit  of  tlio  ACCIIMIJUT! 
I   PKOFITS  which  havs  ttrUcn  during  the  pierious  SEVEN  YEARS. 

METY  PEH  OEHT.  of  tha  Wliolo  Profit«  diTided  nmong  tha  ABsund. 
iring  t))i>  last  Septennlftl  paiiod,  2T00  Pollciei  wcreisiued,  nssiiring  d,0l»,i9: 
1   'being  oD  uinunl  avcrnge  of  388,3^91. 

DutiiiC;  the  Hlit  six  jerm  el  thu  i:urrent  Septennial  period,  Wtt  Poliidf*  1u 
bnn  iisuHl,  auiu'itiK  Ihe  Inige  »uia  of  £4,209,930,  Iwing  wt  nnauut  iiverR|p 
JTOliSaS,  Di-  at  ths  rale  of  nwe  thin  doMa  the  amount  u/  A^nmimrvs  tgt 
iSiii-iii;!  the  prcceilHij  texen  Heart. 

In  1864  alon«,  1940  PoIIuIm  ware  Inued,  twarm^  ei,DM,STB!  Amii 
Prrmiuma,  £31,tBS  Ii.  Sd. 

Every  fooUlty  and  UberaUty  offered  to  Assurers. 

FIRE    DEPARTMENT. 

InsmniiMs  gvantad  bolli  nt  Ilotns  nnd  Abfonii  on  the  most  IHuiiTil  t^ini'. 

Formi  of  proposal  aiid  evciy  infaimatlaD  irlll  b«  given  at  the  Hnvl  OOteu, 
any  ofths  Cuinpsny's  Agentx  llimughoul  Uie  kiii^tom, 

liKNWi  ^Wift.  Gmerat  V(h 
gdiahargh^  Fel..  1865.  i^^^^  tlW^lW..  S«r*\m. 


I 

^'SegulatioDS  for  obtaining  Foreign  Office  Paaeporta  gratis. 
■   rtta- - — ■     ■ 


ML'RRArs  HaSDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 

PASSPORT    AGENCY    OFFICE, 

LONDON,  59,  FLEET  STREET,  E.  C. 


1 


THE  LATEST   EDITIONS  OF    MURRAYS    HANDBOOKS. 

.  Bhitibk  uul  OOKTnuiTAL  GstDU  wd  tlmiDnoKS  la  FnnH,  Belgliitii, 
d,  IL.ly.  Sr"ta  ""*  Portupl,  Nottnanflj-,  Tywl,  Part^  London.  Ix. 

EuniM*^  imd  itiMMni'ii  MBp(«rS<mi 

KdbjwcIib,  Ruga,  Watctpn'ot  Cwbi,  IhiopiDuMnaa, 


INDIA. 

nsuAw'i  Oferlanfl  ond  Throngli  Eoalg  GdUb  U  Indld, 
LMHiw'.  HuiSbi»l<  b.  ihe  &>mtu]r  Fnidoucy  mil  ibi 

Cblna,  and  Anstu 

ExpariBnoed  Oonrien  may  bs  •nngtd. 

W.  J.  iDAMS  (BiiAMHAW-d  Beitish  jsu  CosTiBf:flT:ii,  Guide  OfflCE), 

LONDON,  !S,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

OrFiCE  Hoctti  8  TO  7.     SatOrdays  8  TO  3. 

rpHE   COHTINBNTAI   SAILT  PABC£IB   EZf  ESB8  [Uie  FraprisUr  of 

A  ivliich  ia  (he  Soi.K  AOENT  for  ENOLiND  of  the  Bclginu  Gorernmenl  Railwuj 
and  Roynl  Priiasian  Poat-Offioe)  waa  oitnhllohcd  fn  18*8,  ibr  CONVEYANCE  BY 
GOVERNMENT  MAil,  PACKETS  KVKBY  NIGHT  (Sunday  eicepWd),  v\i 
DOVER,  CALAIS,  and  OSTEND,  of  P.irce1a  and  FnckBga  of  nil  kinda  bctwHu 
ENGLAND  and  the  CONTINENT,  via.:  to  and  from  FRANCE,  SARDiinA, 
KELaiuu,  BoLLAND,  litigsiA,  the  Zou-TERETN  and  otbrr  Gekuan  States, 
Aosrau,  Bavasia,  SwrrzEKLAJtD,  Prossta,  Italy,  the  Lkvant,  the  Medi- 

,  4c.,  nt  fiitd  latifireally  rrtlih-cil  Rates,  TnWes  ut  which,  with  full 

10  scnduTi.  tnny  be  hud  gratia. 

MNDON.  "*-  "*  *«*"•  "*  ^  C»«»»t1  ""J-^lGovEMMMT 
Chief Okfioe,  53,Grae«*nroh  Kt, City.D.  N.  Bridob, MnnngFr, >Mail  Packet 
Blunuh  Ov'i-'icE,  West  Emd,  34,  Regent  Ciraiia  (UniverMl  Ofiiwj.)     OraCES. 
ProMia,  all  Btaaaaj,  Jte.— The  Poet  OfG«  of  each  loealitj. 
Bdgium,— OsiEMQ,  10,  GmrgM  Street :  A.  GAKWMi.^SiRBSSEta,  77,  MoBtagiia 
de  h  Coarx  J,  PismiaTOH.— Sue  Duqu«nwr  ™J  Nortli  Bullway  Strtioe, — 
Amtwbrp,  Ghext,  Lieoe,  TfiRVtERS,  oA  ill  othti  PlacM  in  Bclginm: 
Goremnieat  ItaUt/nj  Station. 
KaUud.— IdbII  thsprindtalTDWiis:  VaxOenu  &  Loos. 
Tmaw. — Fabm,  3,   rue  Dcoaat,  two  dnra  from  iht  Boulevard  dn  l(alieu»i 
N,  0,  VBBWinrKJiOEB, — BouLOOKE,  ruBdet'Eoo:  C.  Sac^ilik., 

J.  Q,  fiM.rCTa..'Bto-&-As^««- 
^Budai,  lit  Mof,  laa.  I#t«  JoKS  Pxm>wwt»>»  ^  *'>«*• 


SCKSArS  BASDBOOC  AUTI 


8tanford*8  Foreign  OfiBce  Pas^xat^ 


fs^jfps  srA\.Hi\s- 


VTAMrOBJyS  TOOBISrS  CATAI.OCID^ 


•rBK  LOSDOS  al  WESTmi^TEXBiSE  >■»  CCTahr  Jt^^ , 


:  l^SSfS.. 


ESSENTIALS     r-D„..s» 
TBAviLLlXG.  ""^ 


stnours 
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.^JgW*!^ 


V«N  *T^U,V\ 


^^p 


MURBAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


I  ^S>* .! 


li!       PATENT       i! 
r^  CORN  FLOUR   j 

P^ley.  UanclieEUr,  Dublin,  &  Loadon. 
This  r^vouriti!  iirlit:lu  of  Diet  is  especially  suitabic  fur    ' 

[  PUDDINGS,  CUSTARDS,  BLANCMANGES; 

BREAKFASTS,    SUPPERS,    to,, 

r  whidi  it  in  enaHj  prepai'sl,  requiring  oiilf  to  be  boiled  with  milk  for  eight 
minutes,  and  taken  vrith  eognr. 

ll  ia  prefemul  foi*  nil  tiie  purposei  to  vhicb  the  best  Arrowroot  i«  upplionhlr, 
and  prvpjtred  in  tlie  ^ine  vnAmier.  For  various  pnrpoEea,  such  us  to  thicken 
ikiup),  ^ueei,  Beef-tes,  &«.,  it  is  invntuabte,  uad  eltenarrelj  iiseil  in  all  pnrta  of 
the  trorld. 

ftima  of  the  folTowing  liecipes  bid  npon  rarh  pdinje  ; — 

Baked  I'onrnNu,         I'aurr  Pie.  Isfast'k  i'ooo. 

CtJaTAnra.  Cakes,  CoRS-Fi.ouB-Cne-iJI. 

BbAHC-UANOK.  TKA-CUP  PtItJIIINU.  THICK  MlLK. 

Abbowhooc. 

Itnow.-i  &  PoLSOx  ti'UEt  tlint  the  siiperiDi'  qiuilitf  ol'  theii'  Corn  Flour  will  still 
Hcui'c  that  prrruicncv  which  ll  liiii  hithectu  Uiaintuined,  luiit  also  [n'otml  them 
fmin  the  aubutitution  of  other  kiruls  whidi  ure  umietime*  urged  upon  ratniUv.  ij^ 
olUiii  eitrn  jiioKt  by   the  sale.     BROWS  b  PoUWS'a  '»  »\i^w*-  '^'1  "iwi-m*!*^ 
•typeetabh  Tra  nmler*,  Groasn^  Chelni»^^.l!5.  _ 


ROME. 

L.    FABRI, 

CAPO    LE    CA.SE,    IVo.    :*,    R03XK, 

A^md  ofiha  Ilaliaii  Hxhihiliun  of  ISOl, 

{FORWARDING     AGEN' 

TO  UKKAT  EEITAIN,  FBANCE,  IlUSSIA. 
GETtftlANY,  AKD  AMERICA. 


_  I,  Comniissioniiiiii-e  and  Kontni-ding  Ageut,  uuilefUkes  Uie  torwunBue 

B  Works  of  Art,  Pictures,  Statuury,  ani]  Ba^ee,  Ihs  eiytnte  oi'  wbiuli  cntt  bsM 
E-nX  through  lates  ou  arrival  of  the  |mcl^ges  at  ibuii  liratiiutiDU. 

M.  Faohi,  in  order  to  uve  trnuble  to  travclleri  and  others  vko  mih  ie  fou^ 
.artivlel,  atteiidi  to  their  rcmani,  pnctduf,  «Eii{^ng,  und  m    '      ' 


i,  aad  fulfils  nil  the  IbrmaiitieE  requii'vd  hj  the  Romuii  Ci 


lustoiMjl 


Blpai-tnUaiu. 

W.  Fabri  employs  liiilled  workmen  for  packing  Slatuiry,  Mm'blo,  and 

Wrlides,  and  im  oorrespondaitB  Id  all  the  priudpril  Cities  of  tlie  World,  lo  *l 
K  piififciiges  ure  loUBignwI.  and  who  pnsp  them  througii  the  CiifitiiiiiB  Willi  the  gnnt 
isilile  care,  biiJ  dclivtv  them  to  the  Cousignees. 

Messrs.  LIGHTLY  &  SIMON, 

123.  FENOHtlBCH  STEEET,  LONUOK. 
I  Hit!  Jt.  Faum's  Coi'raspondenb  iii  Gnat  Brilain. 


RATES  BY  SAlUNe  VESSELS  !  „  .,^„ 

i„ic;  ToTNPJkoKewYork 4il  ocm,, 

Boston        .....  !>U    „ 

rHandcliphm        .        ,        .        .  SM     ^ 


:lMt^m 


^^^.  *~  HURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVlilKTISEn.  -2S   ^ 

^MUDIE'S     SELECT     LIBRARY.        1 

j^^  TOWN  AND  VILLAGE  BOOK  CLUBS.  J 

^^^■Albbnl  iu  ueai'ljr  ever;  Town  nod  TiU^  of  the  Eingdom. 
^HKTwo  or  three  Mtuijs  in  any  neiglilMui^oDd  mnr  unlle  in  one  Subsoii|Aion,  cuin- 
HHpnuiug  nL  tDj  d«t(,  kod  ubUin  B  coiutant  eucccsaiaa  of  the  Leit  'Htw  Books  ns 
^      tJKf  appeni',  on  nrada'Slc  tenns. 

i'l^iepeeluiee,  ]:iostage/ree,  on  nppliatiiifii, 
MUDIE'S  8ELKGT  LIBRAKX  (LimiteflXNewChifoiil  Stryel,  I.uwU. 

MUDIE'S    SELECT     LIBRARY. 

kPRES  DSLIVEBY  OF  BOOKS. 
iL'DIfi'S  LIBIiARV  MliSSKXr.lCRS  call  on  n(ilNiiUt*d  daya  lo  di^liver  Hooks  Jit 
Rtrndeilnra  of  Siibstnbers  in  evtxj  part  of  London  and  tlie  mimoJmle  lieiglil>5Ui- 
ft  uu  a  plan  which  hu  given  geueiii  Entvliu^tioD  Ibi'  miaij  ycun. 
I'ro»])ecllufn,  pottage /rve,  rm  ujj^Ueation. 
JBIE'S  SELECT  LIBRART  (Limited),  Ne\v  Oxford  StiwI,  Ia-ikIuii. 

MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

t  CHEAP    BOOKS. 

ai'ohniCM   of  Book*  fcr   I'liHic  nnd   Piivatt  Lihnm'es,   UarcliitnU,  Shiplmig 
tiu,  intiijdiog  Kmigmiiti,  nnd  oIJiu'b,  are  iiirrtod  (n  apply  Ibi'  tiiB  BEVISED 
r  of  Baokf  withdmvQ  from  MUDIE'S  LIBKART  foi'  SALIS. 
hi«  List  CRnloiflS  n»re  than  One  Thotirand  Book*  of  the  Paat  siid  l'i:«vlou> 
On«,Ht  ths  lowest  oorrent  Pricfa. 
DiE'S  8BLE0T  LUiKARY  (Limited),  New  Osfoi^  Street,  Lundoii. 

MUDIE'S   MANCHESTER    LIBRARY.       I 

^L  NOTICE,  I 

^■BKAIiV,   Nrvr  Oxford  Sli'eel,  London,  m»j  alio  U  obUincd,  wilh  Iha  ICflSt  ■ 

^^Bflpte  dtlny,  by  all  SulBOiibora  to  MUDIL",S  LIBEART,  7*  to4  -i'iX-v'«f.-S«««-,  ■ 

^^miOmUi.  ■ 

^^HT                       Prr/tpftlmet,  po«t(ige /ree,  cni  ti^i^Xii^at'u^'  H 
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3Pil3ti}niiniiiir!itti]T'.l\JX  ''^^  triic  prince  nf  U'lilrs. 

ALLEN'S    PORTMANTEAUS. 

37,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

lLTJSTBATED  catalogues  of  500  ARTICLES  Post  Free. 


ALLEB'S  HEW 

LADTS 

AILEK'S  SOLID 

DREBSIHG 

WARDROBE 

MAHOOAHY 

B4G, 

FOETMAKTEAC, 

DRESSIMO-CASE 

tm's  Barrack  Furniture  Catalogue,  for  Officers  joining, 
PONT  TREE. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED,  1862, 

OR    GENERAL    EXCt.VN-^^'^'^- 


EEQQl 


ML^CEAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVEIITISER. 

NAPLES. 


LOUIS   OASALTA. 

.     Tourist's  &  Passport  Agency,     [.aiusocaitella  a  chia.ia.  j(. 
^^'™i''  f ^^""^  wsim,  K.C.      B; KpptantmeiLt  toH.ILH. Oe »^W* 


.    inlonaing  Travellers    eilier  Ihtougli      u,_,,.._,,,,,,,.f ,,H.|„,3irrL,-, 
-  ~  "  irelgn  Counlri™  wIOi  evety  lulcjtni.-       '"""■™«ufci  o'  aiucim  rnujBU.  ma 


m  toot  k"i«  W  tK  TtbZ  f™'  ^■'^""l"'-  n*""  -"^  '"  6i'l»"»n™. 
i-rebuveutUilBiHiilmeuuafCooVFT-  BUoUlerle  In  l  K-nm>t  Gnlil. 

.  CoiiriBra,  Corramy,  in— ami  tuproTne  AcriiriiU- «iplw  of  Ohlsi^ta  nf  Ari  romid  la 

PAaSPOKTS  with  Ibe  reqnitlte  u'Mt  irlUi  Ibi' RuiDEor  PoniptU. 


inroy.     nU^iLEES  to  IKpI*«r 


.. ^^.»Vv«A^U^  FLORENCE. 

J>t  Sditimv  ttf  . 

'""■{SioffcSig"""*"  SIGNOB   LEOA 

Ifall  H  toe  moil  aMTOTBl  MleeOoii  ur  ANIi  DAU'ilTTEG. 
to,  bMII  EngKali  nnd^AlrclKii  ^HX  wuimli- 
\   Hi  wilt  FolrilDt  Wiabing-Binks, 
b  of  lYtml-l^lk.  and  UkUolwiu. 


ARTIMTiai, 

^ SS,   VIA   DF   BASVI 

i'iw>AVi^irf«""'Srfe  ™i«™  (SfTTWii  ..s  inn  I'liiW  Fu.-tl. 

"""■"" "'"  KeefiA  IwTO  Crflqqlioii  olOilfrtiiil  l'lotun« 

i>lrlintnl]laMi».'^Tt.iiiir.- I'liinwl  <<  •iiij 


kXTTS,  BAH,  *.  OOm 

[  ROYAL  ESCHASOE,  LONMN,  E.C. 
„..  ,._.  _  ..  B  Deek  Mnrnhclunr 
SuigmpliEn,  int]  Agenti  to  KM.  Ikanl  < 
• - --:dllieG(olDglialBofli!ly. 


HOTEL     V  1  C  T  O  H  I  A, 

litnnMetowtetheRsilwH^Stnllon  iiiMn  tlii:  PrgnicnailM,  Tnble-iVHDtg  gt  I  ubI  a  y<9o«ki 
iili"  fnaiiitiie.    iSnaily  piuiinlscci  lirEriBllihrneii.    Apnruntnts  otenuitlir (wniift** 

ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  TESTAMENT. 

aiJy,  liraulil'iillj  iniiilpi  nn  Timoil  Tirper,  wiih  mora  tlJ^iii  lUO  llliisliotioiis, 

'  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

1^^  Of  Oar  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

^^bttcil,  villi  utltoi'l  lYni:lli:iilC"in>gii.'ntiir]r,i«plBiatDi7af  dlfllcuUlesiTii^l  n>i'  Dirnmsvslur 


t; 


Uy  EDM^BU  CHUETON,  MA.. 

W.  BA8IL  JONES,  M.A., 

PrFlwiKUiy  :}t  Vurk  iml  of  Bt.  David's, 
VliiWt  elSuliJetiiiiUiU'luxsniGMJoindlntlHSuralTL'ACiVum  IJkeubDii  lUiiI  HuW*-. 

.  M  iimo-V  Now  TcslBineal  l>  i  bdUc  oouiflHDMmnt  of  (he  im  m  of  Uliwmiluq 

JOHN  MOiiRW,  A1M.WWA.S.  ?rfwm. 
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THS    FURNISHING    OF    BXCBOOMS. 

TTEAL  and  SON  have  observed  for  some  time  that  it  wonld 

-^-^  ha  adv^t&geaat  to  their  i^udtom?rA  to  see  a  uiaoh  lnrg«r  fieloctlon  of  Bed- 
room Furniture  than  ii  ub-uall/  diipkjed,  Rnd  that  Co  judge  properlir  of  tiiti  stjie 
ruid  elieat  of  the  diBerent  deacHptioD^  of  Furniture,  it  is  necessju-y  that  eadi  d«- 
mription  (hould  ba  placed  in  siepai'Bte  room.  Thej' huve  therefore  erected  hirge 
nnd  odJitJonal  SHOW  HOOMS,  by  which  Ihey  nre  enabled  ast  only  to  eilend  thtir 
show  of  Iron,  Briiss,  and  Wood  Bedateade,  and  Bed-ioom  Fnmitiire,  bayond  wtiiit 
they  beiievs  has  tvev  been  attempted,  but  also  to  pvoride  seveml  emnll  reamx 
for  tlie  purpiBc  of  keeping;  (complete  luites  of  Bed-ra«m  Fiirnltni'a  in  the  (Iilfei'e»t 

Japnnned  Deal  Goods  may  be  eeen  in  uonii>tete  tuitu  a!  6ve  or  «it  dlderent 
colours,  inme  of  Ihera  light  nnd  omamniital,  uul  Dlbei's  of  a  pluiucr  deuription. 
SnitM  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic  Fnrnitnre,  PolisTied  Deul,  Qdk,  and  W»laul,  »1*  alsfl- 
Eet  nparC  in  ufdiiite  rsome,  ca  tliat  customers  aie  nble  to  lee  the  eifeet  u  It  would 
appear  in  their  own  room!.  A  Suite  of  leiy  auperioi-  Gothic  Oali  Fuinilure  will 
geaerally  be  kept  in  etoak,  and  &oin  time  to  lime  new  and  select  Furniture  in 
rariouB  woode  will  be  added. 

Bed  Fuinltui-es  are  Stted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  loTfe  DumberB,  so  tluit  a  complete 
aaaortment  may  bo  wen,  and  Iba  effect  of  any  iinitioular  pattern  sscerlilined  ««  it 
would  appear  on  the  BediWad. 

A  re]7  krga  iloclc  of  BEDDIKG  (Heal  and  Son's  original  trade)  is  phiced  m 
the  Bedsteads. 

The  stock  of  Mahogany  Goo^  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Jsptmntd  GooJs 
for  plain  nnd  Servants'  me,  is  Tery  greatly  increased.  The  <intii«  Stock  Is  arranged 
in  eight  rooms,  six  galleiies,  each  120  teet  long,  and  two  laige  ground  floors,  the 
whole  forming  as  oompUtt  im  assortment  of  Bed-room  Furniture  ai  tiiry  Ihiuk 
can  possibly  be  desutd, 

Every  altenUon  1»  paid  to  the  maaiifacture  of  the  CablneL  Woik ;  nml  Ihoy 
have  JDst  ersoUd  imp  Workshops  on  the  premfsei  for  this  piirpoae,  tlint  llie 
manufartore  d»;  hj  under  their  own  immediate  rare. 

ir  Bedding  Trndo  I'eceivoe  their  conslant  and  personal  nllcnllon,  every  Bitide 
ig  modi  on  tb«  promises, 
t  They  patUwWf  n>U  Jittention  to  their  Patent  Sjiring  Mnttniss,  the  Sommiur 

wstiqua  I'mlatif.    i|  is  portable,  duiable,  and  uliisiic,  niid  Inner  in  pi1ce  thna 
■■  ■'iii(ii;Mi.tti)i'«. 


SIEDSTEADS,   BUDDING,   AND   BED-ROOM   FURNITURE 

100.  J07,  ui>^.  TO'l'TKKl\^'J4  '.'ov,v;\:  w.^K\i, 


1 


murraV's  handbook  advertiser. 

MAYNARD,  nARRIS,  &  GRICE, 

I  Militaiy,  HaYal,  and  General  Outfitters  and  Agentaj 

126,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON. 


M 


AYNAIM'    II 


k  GHICE,  beg  to  draw  «ie  attenUoJ 

■      "        ■       heir   KilnLUslinimt,  «i  tenstn 


il'  tbeii' 


i«ppll.s. 


Ki-eiy  il—  ;  .  I  -hi  ;  ii|  Hired  by  T«lvdler^  ftlwnyi  I'eailj'. 

BULLOCK  TEtlNKS.  OVERLAITD  TEUSKB,  POBTMANTEAtTS,  i 
POKTABLE  BEDSTEADS,  -vnlli  li.'.i.ling,  &c.,  ^mplele.  in  W'nt.-i'pn-.rVulijw 
POBTABLE  LAMPS.  SADDLEBY. 
WEAEISG  APPAEEL  of  eveij-  d^oiptioii,  moHuf.ictuicI  p^-i^^cmlly  fni-  ll4 
CI  i  mutes. 

M„  H„  &  0.  woulJ  csjietiiilly  /oMdi  tin  ir!5(H!<:tion  of  llie  foUi.rtii.E 


DAE  CANTEENS,  < 
OAX  CAHTEEHS,  i: 
INDIA  GAUZE  DNDEB-CLOXHIlTe, 


H»t  Clin 


'tvi'iw  cMii]}]ele  lor  Tq 
il  ^pmiiilly  for  venv  1 


PLAKNEL  OS  BILK  AND  WOOL  SHIBT3. 
FlAJfSEL  OR  TWEED  SmiS.    AIB^CSAMBEB  HATS  A  £ 

Full  Partknkira  and  PrictJ  Vvt'.  "jim  ofplij-nt 
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BONN    ON    THE    RHINE. 


MR.   SCHMITZ, 

PROPRIETOR  OF  TOE  OOLBEN  STAR  HOTEL, 

Baas  leave  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  English  Trnvellers.  The  apart- 
ments  are  furDiBied  throughout  in  the  Erigliali  style  ;  the  rootiifi  are 
carpeted ;  and  the  attendance,  as  well  as  the  kitchan  and  the  wiue- 

^^Unr,  is  well  proyided.    Ma.  SCHMITZ  begs  to  add  that  at  no  firat- 

^^Bte  Hotel  on  the  Rhine  will  be  found  mure  moderate  charges  and  innre 

^^Banliness. 

^^'ThB  STAIt  HOTEL  has  been  honouriid  by  the  visits  of  the  following 
jllembara  of  the  English  Eoyal  Family  : — 

[he  Prince  af  Wales,  KootDpinledb;  General  IjIrW.OanaiEOToi', 


Crtuiel  roi^sBT 

It  Frederlo^iliLEV  Rr 

iBUBTim 

^7:iz,:rc: 

Gkey,  QenotJil  M*j 

SlULET,  Dr. 

„„,       f  !!■  K-  K.  1"^°™  AlTBED  of  Obbit  BaiTAis,  MMmponleil  bf  Uaalauml- 
""*■    ■  I        (JcnenL  Sir  Frederick  Smvof  nsd  Lleulmimt  Coww,],, 

"".  M.  AogLlLlliE,  qumit  DowiORB  IIP  SttBii  Bmitjik,  uVDiDpiinled  by 

Hia  lIliitmE«  Prince  Edw*b1.  of  Saxs  Wkdiab,  Lonl  uid  Lody  Bin. 

niKGTUx,  Sir  ilAviD  D^LViD^  M.D,  Rev.  J.  It.  Wuub,  U.A.  Captiln 


EL  tlie  Duke  orClNBUIviE  and  SdIu. 

( H.  K.  H.  Ihe  Duke  Mid  Dnch™  itf  Ouhei 
t        Qaeea  Adeu.iiib}  end  Su 
(H.M.yBB 


ll.H.tlwr>aelie»urCi 


CT  (King  vrm 
Pdirl  and  Cunni 


k,  MCOiDpinled  by  Pi 
1^  chePrCuceiieAiroi 


u  of  CumUDOS  and  Sii 


u  uf  KiMT  uid  SnlW.  ucompwilec 
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LONDON  AND  PARI^ 

IN  10  Honss, 

By  the  A^eelerataJ  Special  Eiprea  IlitHij  Direct  Tfila!  Sm- 

Vtft  FOLKKSTOKE  and  DOULOUNE, 

THE  CHEAPEST,  QUICKEST,  AND  SHORTEST  BOUTB 
A  Through  Night  Service  between  London  and  Paris 

Via  POLKESrOSE  anil  BOCLOGNE. 
SIX  THROVOH  SBBVZCES   SAXKT   BT  TBB    SHORT   i 

The  Mall  Tmliia  ot  this  Company,  canveytiig 


Bam  fat  Tkrsngb  Ticket*. 


LONDON   AND    PARIS    RETURN    TICKETS. 

FIRST   CLASS.  EEOOSD   OLU. 

T  eitlier  Boulo^e  or  CUali £4    7    0 £3    7  0 

Thlrd-Clau  Througli  TioluM  by  Nlgbt  Berries,  SOi, 


BELGIUM,  GERMANY,  HOLLAND,  &c.  && 

By  the  appoittled  CoiUiitenlal  Mail  TnttiiM. 
rOITB   SBBVZfjaS   SAIIiT, 

.Leaving  CiiiRiso  Caosa  and  I.okdon  BaixwE  at  T-'i'i  A.a.  ond  8-30  pji, 
rid  !)oy9i' niLil  CiiWs,  und7'25  A.M.  aiui  S'SOiMr.,  no  Otl«id,  every  Any 


THK0U6II  TICKETS  ISSUED  AND  BAGGAGE  REGISTERED 

(With  «  fVue  ullowiinca  of  ,^6  Hi.  each  Pasacuifcr), 

To  and  from  the  Principal   Continental  GitieB  and  Town 
SKW    ROUTK    TO  TUE    EAtiT. 


ITIBBCHAVrnililB   VORWABVEV    T«   BODl.ttGNK. 

M7^  fllT/llAniD  AM)  MMl.  HOUTE  TO   nniA,  CHEVA,  ** 


MimRATS  HATTDEOOE  ATTTEETISER. 


FOREIGN    BOOKS    AT    FOREIGN     PRICES. 


I 

^^■.  England 

■  WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE 

^H  have  published  tbe  foUqwing  CATAI,0GI;ES  of  Iheir  Stock  :— 

^K,  CLASSICAL   CATALOGUE.       8.  SOIENTIPIC  CATALOatJE, 
^■S,  THEOLOaiCAL    C  ATA-  Natural  Hislgrj,  Chemislry,  Mathe- 

LOQUE. 

3.  FRENCH  CATALOaUE. 

4.  OEHMAN    CATALOGUE. 
6.  EUROPEAN      UNQmSTIC 

CATALOGUE. 

6.  OEIENTAL    CATALOGUE. 

7.  ITALIAN  CATALOGUE. 
SPANISH    CATALOGUE. 

ASY  C.il'AlXXSOK  8EST  POST-FREE  FOU  ONE  STAMP. 

UliIAMB  &  SfOBQATi:,  Importers  of  Foreign  Books, 

14,  Hesriktta  Stbebt,  Coveht  Garden,  London,  and 
SO,  South  Frederick  SiitsET,  EmNnuRaH. 


11,  SCEBNTIPIC-BOOK  CIRCU- 
LARS. New  Boolis  aiid  Kecent 
Purchosei. 


NICE 
SWITZERLAND. 

ttEPrslONS  ANCilAMEK  (nIAISONii  de  rKEniBB  OBDRe). 

THE   MARINE   VILLA, 

PKOMENABE    DE3    ANGLAIS,    NICE; 

GRAND   VILLA    GARIN, 

OIMIES,     NICE, 

Rcinov»irnmiUieVllltV<K»iit[;  and 

BE   GRAND  CHATEAU  DE   FRANQIHS,  &c.  &0., 

NYON,  LAKE  OF  GENEVA, 

Irly  mtaulei  by  mli  ftum  Genesa,  ani  200  fett  otioie  thp  l*ICf.  In  full  view  of  Monl 
DC.    The  Chfltenu  li  very  spadouB,  lie  apirantDU  taige  ind  iDtlj.ma  Ibe  iKcoiiitii(«J.ilIon 
I  llie  Unt  oid^. 
EXCELLENT   CUISINE. 
Jl  Uie  ibove  EitubliilimcnU  are  nmducud  by  the  Pioprlf  (on, 
ME.    iSB    MBS.    SMITHEBS, 


IP 
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A.  W.  BENNETT'S  GIFT  BOOKS| 

ILLTJSTHATED  BT   PHOTOOHAPHy. 


■HYPERION    A  ROM^VNCL      Br  HrsRY  W    IjONGraJJ-aw.    nioslmtej 
udJ  a  Ph  lugrapbi  I       L  a    y  B,  of  [he  Uhlnn.  SwilM  ■-•-'■ 


J^JI«i.r.^^i^^»(llj»Jj(jW^ 


Onuunen      bind  ug,  hup  4  o  dotb,  lit     Dinmcco,  :ili.  M. 

^BUINED  ABBEiS  AND  CAbfLES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

iiUowni.    The  l>bologni]^I11iiatmtloB>byllEi>FOktii.Bi 


OituuDDD III  binding,  leap.  4to,,elulb,  au.i  inankxu,  3lt.  M 
lUmKED  ABBEYB  AND   CASTLES   OF  GREAT   BRITAIN  AM 
IRBLAND.  JijWiLtTAxHowLTT,    SecoiW  SiirieB.    TliePhologriphio  :"" 


^'^,^i^H^^»^^ 


IL  Pbolognpli]  bj  T.  Oit^  and  G.  V 

rhD  nhiKugniOH 


Itmj  avo.,  Blotb  gUt,  lU. 
I  KORMANDY :  Its  Oothio  AiwsiTKCTtiHii  mid  Hist<jiiv.  im  UluKtnited  ti 

THnqr-Bve  FhoUignphi  b;r  Cdiidul  otd  DuW'Hul,  (nm  BoliainBl  IB  1{ 

•WnnJinjlMMlimhlMlc<|;m«>auW-lilt«''Jtt«wl'™iWW'l?l»l''A8l«lct/'tom.llMtlli»<j 
Ivlnius  iwemj-avD  mqiiuu  i^dl  pluAnn^hi  dT  wa*  of  Llw  Abbh  bulhUnta  bf  TfnrsAlx.  wa  *  «M| 

LONDON:  ALFRED  W.  BLNKEIT,  =..  maftOTS*ikTS.'N\'i^JaOT,  E.C.I 
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THE  CONTINENT. 


COURIERS    AND    TRAVELLING    SERVANTS   OP 
DIFFERENT   NATIONS. 


{Society  of  Couriers  and  Travelling 
Servants. 

ESTADUBUED    13    VeAJIS. 

Patronised  by  the  Eoyal  Family,  Nobility,  and  Gentry, 
12,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S. 


This  Society  is  composed  of  Blumbei'S  of  different  Nalions, 
tttl  of  well-establlahed  reputatioii,  great  espcrienue,  efficiency, 
V    and  respectability. 

Couriers  euitsble  for  any  conntiy  can  be  obtained. 

Italians,  Gei-nians,  Swiss,  French,  and  Men  of  other 
Nations,  compose  this  Society ;  soniB  of  whom,  besides  the 
Tisuttlly  required  languages,  apoftt  Spauiah,  Rnseian,  Swedish, 
Turkish,  and  Arabic, — in  fact,  every  Continental  and  Enropean 


Travellers  for  any  part  can  immediately  meet  with 
tlouriera  ami  Tnivelling  Servants  on  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

CODKIHR^  AND  TIUVELUNG  SEftVAKTS  Of  UIFCEKEST  \;K^\«5.=  , 
12,  BVKY  STREET,  ST.  JAIIK'S. 


30  MdRRAY's  HANDBOOK  ADTERTtsGK. 

BERNE   (Switzerland). 

PENSION    MATTENHO 

VILLETTE   BERNE  (Switzebuno). 

Proprietor ;  J.  STAUB. 


T^HIS  EBtablishment,  delightfully  eitnatecl,  will  pi'ovo  II 

worthy  of  the  pntronage  of  familiei  nntl  toudsts  dciJitiUi  of  making  an  ■ 
nble  liny  in  Bemc. 

ConroLiable  Apni'tmcMiU.  Etlfnsfve  Gnailens.  Baths  in  the  houte,  th 
Cookii^g.     Moderate  Charges. 

further  iuformatiun  njll  be  gWlj'  supplied  by  F.  W.  Hei:<1X,  Ksq.,  13, 
brook,  City,  Lotnlon>  B.C. 


I 


LISBON. 

AllTICLES   FROM   MADEIIL 

A.   C.   RIBBIRO, 

41,    RUA    DO    CORPO    SANTO 

Kls  on  sale  .ill  the  Ailides  in  which  he  dtiale  at  Fudc!ui1,Ko.  lUA,  l!uu  daOit 

ilicladlDg — 
Feather  Fioweni,  I    Fascv  Basbe'j 

WinTE  Lace  Shawls,  '    Machetes. 

Black  Silk  SnAWLs.  Hracelkts    /, 

Wiim  D'OixEvs.  Mouiitad,  with  Sit.vBtt  Cbj 

Mats  of  Alok  Tkkeap.  Reo  Peppeh, 

KaimoU'EBr,  Ariiowhoot. 

FlGfKEa  OP  THE  Peababtky  in 
nod  Bnked  Claj. 

IsLAUi   Wood  WOBKBOX&i,    ] 


Haik  Chains  amdBrackli 

WlUTE  I.EATIIEB  BoOTS. 

Wax  Frdits. 

WlOKEII  CHAIM. 


Vlcwa  af  ntadclra.  CJnldr  Uooka  to  ibe  Mmtmttd. 

MURRAY'S   HhNDBOOK  QV  ¥OW\KiK\_ 

",•  EnijlUli  Pp*en. 
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rHE  DIRECT  MAIL  ROUTE  TO  THE  CONTINENT. 

LONDON,   CHATHAM,   AND    DOVER   RAILWAY. 

lONDON  and  PAEIS  via,  DOVER  and  CALAIS. 

TWO  SPECIAL  tlXf'ILESS  SERVICKS  DAn.Y.    SHORTEST  SEA  PASSAU  E,  so  MINUTES, 

3eti»l&  Btation,  Wert  End  Central  TenoiiLiu ;  SlaekfrUn  firid^,  Gitj  lenninof , 

giffiiiwi^  JJir«l>V*Di.*rDVM-,  JlailSlciIma-iana Sfuxlat  Eipnii Tial»i.  Hailtii/M Sea eiumgc 

in  AVirWi/  XiniiUi.    First  ud  Sewnil  Close  thtoughoaL 
„  HAT  BEBTICE.   BTAT.  186S.  


S™ 


Baggage  can  lie  B«si»t"ered  i™  tmj™   j  ^XuimI^m iSb^Tb^ ni'sSIIS^  "^  ^" 

Clearing    BllggagG,-Tli>  romiBniMnTLl.^  m    .         •,*  f^-niiKn  nr>  rcomiBt  In  bl  mnlul  In  HnH 

Omaibui  at  Cover  andCalaia.-'i°f""p-     'nmu'i,.     "°"'  '""''  ' 


»•  3  is 


r..»l». 

A 

^X 

,lrr 

»-V. 

i:«'V 

1^  DOTSa  and  OSXZSD. 


[ln>iHl>(NJn-)>".1'«(   ,. 


TESOHQH  TIOKETB  are  iMariii-i-f  ■«»"■£;•  »w'it& 


I  MURilAY'S  HANDBOOK  AliVERTISEH, 

OFFICIAL 

llhtslntlttr  gailtyiTiT  #mtrc-§oflhsJ 

By  GEOEGE  UEASOM. 


1.  Sonth-Western  Railway  and  its  Branches.     592  pagesi 

UHotiireis.    Twu  IHii.UMd  htuI  ffishly  Engtivings,  una  Ma,..  " 

OVB  SRZXXiXNO. 


3.  The  ahove  bound  together,  with  magnificent  Steel  Plj 
Frontispiece,  3s.  6d. 

■  .MnuonTt  Uulite-Booki  ta  Iha  Soulh  Walmt  fiotlway  util  He  litt  i,f  WUikt  U 
we  bnw  evor  Bcn— Uny  ire  IbB  very  IuoIeb  Hit  tontlitt.'— A'swuf  (*i  (PorW. 

1.  North-Weatern  Railway  and  its  Branches.    Three  Hnndr 

Md Sixty  Engrartngs,  ONS   8HXKX.nTO.  ZOuiVpriid.   , 

2.  Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  CeJo*  ] 

I10NIA.S  KAILWAYS.    One  Hundred  snd  Fifij  E«gruvlnB!i. 
03VB   BBIbKIWC. 

3.  The  above  two  works  bound  together,  1680  pagflSt  I 

beautiful  Steel  Plate  Frontispiece,  38.  6d. 

■ThlA  nadful  uul  dEll^bt^!  poIdric,  wblcb  La  a  perfwt  iiiurrel  of  ctieapnefl 
witb  mutiT  InlerfsUiig  iiinnii;  sUtliUoi,  anil  uGcfiil  dlrBjUiuia  In  Itai!  Intrcllei 
iBcfu]  ana  Hilorlnlnlng,  UiM  (veiy  one  nbo  his  IruvelLed.  or  jale 


■aBitUi 


Sicoml  Edition). 

1.  Great  Weetem  Railway  and  its  Branches.    Five  HnndndJ 

ETigravloEa.  OHS  8HXliI>nrO.  [OuE  afpHat  jT 


3.  The  above  two  works  bound  together,  with  beautiful  I 
Plate  Frontispiece,  3e.  6d. 
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OFFICIAL  ILLUSTRATED  RAILWAY  cmDE-IiOOKS— canfmiicrf. 

SnoDd  EditioDt. 

.  fThe  South-Eofitem  Railway  and  its  BranclieB.     614  pages  of 

LetUrprHS.    'IVo  llondreil  EIngravlDEt,  nai  li^imtirul  Map. 
OVB   SKIkLZMa. 

.  Northern  of  France,  with  Six  Daya  in  Paris.    Magnificent 


3.  The  above  bound  together,  982  pages,  with  Maps  and  mag- 
nificent Steel  Plate  Frontispiece,  38.  6d. 

'Invntlke  sumof  Ba<ii]]MEfore<usliarU»  tiro  giUdGbmlu  tbeve DKatlaiied ;  iDd  h&vo 
not  on)r  nn  unnBlDg  and  insttocHvo  companion  tOt  lbs  whulo  touio.  bat  ava  la  munj 

Uie  IriC  ffi^-biol:  we  htvi  7«  iBini  i^  rarii,  and  Uie  nmte  (]i«b  b;  Bciulognii.    'ilic 
booki,  In  IKl,  an  w«ll  worthy  a  place  Injaj  libary."— Weict  <)f  Ma  H'mAl. 


Bim^rkos,  o  bim!  ifficrol  (SfflinffV  Koil*  ^  HiillaiKm,  Qia  oilier  lo  ihf  IJottheni 

Fratic&    'nia  tatter  of  Ibma  lacludeB  averycleveriliiMTatadrnttunaiyotvlalluiijroe  aeeu 

In  fiix  [iBfH  in  Paris.' — £Hn»iinfr. 

1.  Great  Northern;   Manchester,  ShefBeld,  and  Lincolnshire; 

end  MIDLAUD  RAILWAYS,    sua  EoKtsrtiip.    794  Put-f a  cl  LetUrpress. 
OHB   SBIIi»IVa. 

2.  Horth-Eastem;  North  British;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow; 

SCOTTISH  CLNTKALi  ElMNflURGH,  PERLH,  sod  DUNDEKj  SCOTTISH 
NORTH-EASTERM  (  und  GREAT  KORTH  OF  SCOl'LA-HU  RAllWAYS.  -iBU 
EngrailDBi    6S8  i'nsES  of  Lctlfrprcfa. 

OH J3  sam^xa, 

3.  The  above  bound  together,  1482  pages,  with  magnificent 

6teel  Plate  Frontispiece,  3s.  6d. 


i.'—JMli  ynWli'iwuw. 


1.  Great  Eastern  Eailway— Cambridge  Une. 

OVS  SBXK&IirC  AKD    SXXPBKOB. 

2.  Great  Eastern  Kailway— Colchester  Line. 

OKB   SBZ&Uiro   An   SX»BirOB. 

3.  The  above  two  woiks  bound  together,  Ss.  6d. 


RS.  CUAULES  GRIFn.V  &  CO.,  STATIOXEKS'  HALL  CO^TO. 


V  Ur.  OEOROE  XEASOX  will  red  obliged  U 
loumi,  (or  Bt^bodlnwDt  lu  nwu*  t 
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^^B  X  y«ari  m  one  ol  the  Bt.i;  mmt  cleB«>it,  uud  ir^mi  fclnbuihrnedtt  for  O.iilWBKiTj 

ujinnuge  oF  Inrignpvible  Wnler.  hu  pnmired  for  Ilili  EiUbUtbtnent  nn  Eurajw 

It  Is  capeolallj  vlsllid  by  the  Nobillly  of  nil  ™nnlilM,  who  MBit  tbia  jUfi 

rE^iUbUibiiismDgtbFiiUielrUllne  bui]tli.Dr  lo  wMIb  away  most  ogieublj' 


MARIENBEBG-. 
HYDROPATHIC    ESTABLISHMENT, 

NEAE  BOPPARD,  ON  THE  SHINE. 

THIS  Establiehment  ia  in  the  immediate  neighbonrliood 
the  Kbenlili  Bnllwiiy  Station!  imrt  Tjuidlnit  Ptacm  of  the  ithipt  SUBBiem,  Uid  U  pla 
~~  IsligbtfnLuidEiullinE^tiulloDlDUiGiibDliiofltaelUieiil^  Provlnon, 

jloieloCobkiili,  EiiH.ralWle*bjidBi!»nd  If— ■  ' i-~.-n  Jnrf"- a«  I 


[  NAPLES. 

'  E.  E.  BEEDLE, 

S6T,  RITIEEA  DI  CHIAJA, 

HOUSE,  COMMISSION.  AND 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

IVINE,  AiE,  i  TEA  JLEliL'IIA.ST, 
PatMU   Dellvtry  and    Konrardlng    Agent. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Tialtore  to  IiauHanne 

will  flDd  iuBj>niniiid.tion,  with  every  on 
fnrt  snd  i:iHivenlen»  Of  Id  Bout],  LodtS^i 
und  ogrctulilB  SocMr,  ut  the  [>cnBt(in  Df 

MADAME  DU   GU^, 

Mjtbok  nn  OiBiRAi  be  i.jl  Hxmn, 


I  LAUSANNE. 

Hotel  Gibbon :  Mr.  Bitter,  Proprietor. 

THIS  Firat-olasB  Hotel,  liighly  recommended  in  ever, 
respect,  is  situntal  in  titt  heal  pat  of  the  tovin,  imi  cammimils  tlie  iim 
and  mogt  eitenaire  Tkwa  nf  the  Lake,  the  Alps,  and  the  splendiil  sc?enenr  nniiM 
LaasuDDe.  The  terra<:ed  garden  adjoining  tlie  aaUc-i-manger  is  imsuipnwed  1 
ADf  in  the  ptfighbuurhood,  and  waa  die  fdvourlte  residence  i>f  GililK^n.  who  wt4. 
hera  )tlB  Hittor;  ol'  Rome.  From  ttie  eitonsivu  GardcD.  which  i>  tailefully  laidoi 
stid  nttaohed  To  tlic  Hotel,  the  view  ia  most  gram)  and  romantio.  In  Swt,  tk 
hoii!:e  will  be  found  to  givu  reiy  dupeilor  nccammodntion,  uud  to  oflir  to  trai'dlal 
■  highlj-  (letimhle  plate  oC  residence  or  of  temporary  sojoui-n. 

I  Peuian  at  Hodnoed  Prices  during  tlie  Winter, 


BRUSSELS. 


CARTER'S    COMMERCIAL   HOTEL    and  TAVERN 
tBtabllihed  Bifl;  Y«n,  IS  k  IB,  PLACIi:  SU  ism6&  PLAEE  ROVALK,  liu  i 

Id  Mn.  CisiBB,  who  at*  Efigllsb.  will  naj  fvery  atlFUUon  In  Ibe  wantt  tot  m 
Ir  Tliitcn,  I'rivile  Apartments  tar  Famillee,  »1IIi  Buiinl.  Knglisli  Newnu 
Ale.Bin;lar'iSloiiL,auclAlldien9onBud  t;ii.'aScDlcb  Ale.alw>T!oudnuietab 


WIESBADEN. 

■  ■pdTEL  D'ANGLETEREE  ;  Proprietor,  Job.  Bebthold  ;  near  th, 
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DIEPPE. 


i 


GRAND   HOTEL  IMPERIAL 

DE  DIEPPE. 

Charmingly  situated  on  the  Beach, 

P  Ifi  THE  NEABEST  HOTEL  TO  THE  ENGLISH  STEAMERS  ; 

OF  THE  HIGHEST  CLASS  TOR  COSfFORT  AND 

CONVENIENCE ; 

SPECIALLY  DISTINGUISHED  BY  THE  EMPEROR'S 

I   AUTHORITY   TO   BEAR   THE   TITLE   OF   ■■  IMPERIAL," 

AND  BY  THE  EMPEROR'S  ARMS. 

|PEGIAL   TERMS  WITH  FAMILIES, 

FHIVATE  CARRUGES  BELONGING  TO  THE  HOTEL. 

B  Cellar  oontidiu  Tery  Old  Wiaaa,  and  alw  Winn  of  Fint  Quaiit;, 

of  tbe  Beit  Yintsgea, 

I  IiidiiBive  Terms  for  the  Wluttc  Monllia  (November  till  Jiini'), 
(li.  Sd.  per  ilBy  ;  Children  sad  BervinU  H!AC-\r.o;, 

.PRIVATE    SITTlNQ-aOOMS    tO^  ?  K>fcSV-\^^- 


MUniiAVS  HANDBOOK  ADVEHTISKR. 

[BATHS    OF    ST.   GERVAIS, 

IN    SAVOY. 


Mineral  Waters,  SulphureouB,  Alkaline,  and 
Purgative. 


TUG  BATHS  OF  ST,  UERVAIS  are  situated  U  the  foot  of  Most  Br.*l 
tlia  midst  of  tlm  finait  ipenery  of  SnTOy,  dose  to  SallemJies,  tbe  Valley  < 
['  Chauaunj,  and  flva  hoiirG  fiDm  Geneva. 

Tho  Watera  of  St.  Gervnls,  Brdphnreons  as  thnae  of  Aii,  alkaline  m  tl 
kTichj,  pui'mtive  ts  iJiaae  i>f;^dliti,  filial  nil  the  pucpoces  of  tliose  Minei'nl  Watvi 
md  cure—" 
let!}'.  A  lai'ge  nombei'  oi'  disensea  of  tbe  tftin. 
Sndlf.  Chronio  aQiKtlans  at'  tha  Throat,  and  AiDunt. 
Sidlf.  NervoiisndBS,  atidi  in  particular,  diseases  cf  the  Dilutive  Orgnus. 
iHiiy.  Obstructions,  Congestion  of  tlie  Liver  and  Uterus. 
Stilly.  Cerlain  fomia  of  Rheumatism. 
Utlily.  rietliacB,  Abdominal  ASectiooi,  nnd  Hfpochondijn. 
ChalyU-ale  Spiing, 
The  flEisos  la  frok  the  1st  Jdne  till  SOia  SErTEMUKR. 

HANDBOOK    TO    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 


p  BieiliodBof  laaidUiigodopiei;  of  tbo  EiaminiiUDiiB.  PriMs.  Ed 

viug  liEig  or  DnlvoffiiLy  lIucDUis  frum  luo  IncluMvci  oruic  \n=- 
Tioitlani^;  or  K^LI^iiiis  inslnictUin.and  Chuicl  Survlcw.    11  aim  sl\ci  full  | 
tlw  Qinrgis  of  escli  ScbuDl,  t^ccirfLag  IbeoptlunilSludla^uidBjUniVuxutK 

AoAlHUDUIlf  BciiiKI  llmei,  JK^itpnBECiL 

Rn'lMQ.l'OIia.  LOIIDOS,  OXFORD,  AKD  CAMBIUDOE. 


VICHY-LES- BAINS. 

GRAND    HOTEL    DU    PARC, 

pROPRiKTOii,    ME.    GKEMOT. 
Oppouts  the  B&thi  and  the  Faik. 

i  S  in  Pnria  and  Loudon,  Vicliy  has  iti  Ginai  Hotel.     The  Gi-miJ  Holi'T  Ju  P« 
j4.    of  Vichy,  for  comlbvt,  ekgance,  au4  iKiii\-eii\«.™,  'a.  >i,\>hiI  \o  boj  of  lli 
/ffiieli  ofParin  or  Loudon.  


I 
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FRIBOURO,    IN    SWITZERLAND. 


HOTEL  de  FEIBOUEG— FKEKUIGER  HOF, 

A  t'lRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 


Kept  bt  MONS.  MONNEY, 


I 

^^Hbe  plun  of  bII  (he  grand  establislintciits  of  Uie  sioie  c]asi.  It  is  situated  in  the 
^^^Rfi^ier  Tuwo,  feeing  n  Public  Square,  elese  to  the  Knilwny  Statioa.  It  cmnnuiids 
n  Hne  vievr  of  the  Alpa,  Mont  Blanc,  Sic.  Tonriata  for  pleuure  and  Tnvellen  on 
1)D9ineG3  will  find  ereiy  suitable  iiRiirort  and  coDvealenEe  at  ths  Hilcl  dr  Frilnnini, 
nnd  at  moderate  tbarge.  Aporbnaiti  far  Familj  Pniiiei.  Prirate  Sittoig  Roddh. 
BilHai'd  and  CoSee  lioanu.  J!a(/u  of  all  Idndi  olou  at  baad.  Fonign  Nawipapen. 
Ciu'riu^  for  Emui'sioas  In  the  neighbourfaoad.  Table-d'HOte  at  19'3(l,  3  fis. ; 
'ulouk,  4  f».  Rwiins  from  !&.  50  c,  to  itr,  Tick«tB  to  heiM'  (he  Great 
may  bo  had  in  the  house. 


PASSAGE    OF    MONT    CENIS. 


SVSA  TO  ST.  MICHEL 

^and  I'j'ca  vsrsd). 


ME.  JOSEPH  BOKQO. 

Carrifigea  con  be  obtained  for  the  crossing  of  Mont  Ctfois,  from  Suso 
I  to  St  Michel,  or  vice  versa,  on  application  to  Mi'.  Jdbefu  Boecio  at 
SU8A— Hatel  de  France. 

ST.  MICHEL— Rflilway  Station  and  Hfitd  da  I'Union. 
TURIN— Grand  Hfitel  de  I'Europe. 
iirri^ea  of  all  kinds,  to  hold  2,  4,  5,  and  7  peraona. 
ravellera  will   find  tliis  the  most  comfortable  anil  least  fatigning 
ray  (if  ei'OBsiug  tliis  mountain,  Ihc  ^assa.^  \Km>i  -wtaM  Kv-  *»»  «=» 
'e  V  by  the  Oeaaaa, 
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HEIDELBERG. 

?OURT  OF  bTdEN  hotel 


JBli  porticulDrlf  reinwiitd  fur  ila  sflperinr  otxammodsUDn,  occIIfui  luble.  ifniltne  oiuti, 

-  snd  modonU]  cluTK«.  The  ]':iigll9b  Churcb  sod  Post  OIDce  m  duH' to  lU  RMd- 

ihiDli  IB  HipplM  wiUi  KngllBh  and  AiooricNi  NewispupFni.    Mr.  L.  UikiiikiiiMi  tlia 

lu  piiBriblf.  Musi  advuiUgi^iiuf  uraiigcmenu  are  uude  tei  Uuanl  and  Keridence 


PARIS. 

■^    a  KIBKLAND  and  CO..  27,  Hue  de  Richelieu,  r 


13,  sdUBBUUY  sriaan,  anuim. 


FRANKFO  RT-UPON-TH  E-MAI N  E. 

NION  HOTEL,  formerly  the  WERDENBcecu.    This  fiwl- 

_      cInssHnlcl  le  bgrcHblr  UluatFil  In  Bl^t  of  the  I'hcstrc.  uuil  at  tbrume  llmr  doatu 
bBBllTni}'  SUitiouB.    Supi'it  Apunnenls  for  lbi}-at  ani  Sobio  FUmiilei,  lad  Comrbrtaltk 


ANTWERP. 

:OTEL    ST.    ANTOINE, 

PLACE    VERTE. 


pHIS  FIEST-CLASS   HOTEL,  eo  well  known  lo  TRA- 

VI''!.LEI!S,  aAoids  extensive  iuioinm<idHtii>ll  of  the  beat  ilcscnptloii. 


A  Superior  Ouisine  and  Table  d'Hote. 

Carriages  nf  cccnj  dsjcriptiim.^Altenliti;  HervunU. 
ttrailliig   BOOUM,   nnppll«d   with  Eo^lnta  «»4  -BttBeV  »•». 


ilCBBATS  HATJBBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


HOTEL    r>E    I.'EUB.Or»E. 

MB.  KONIEK,  FBOFBIETOB. 

uucli  [rFquFnt{?J  I'ji  FomJIlBi  nail  GiiDUctoen,  sluaUd  In  Uie 

.,     le  KalLwiy  SliUun  and  rramcnode.  I>  replete  wlili  crFi?  aa 

<  opMUncBU  irE  UstatBlly  und  pleBinllr  furnished.    It  la  wlebialed  for  iu  clnn 

.j_^.__i ._^  _..  .    --.le  pi-ittir.    BaEnma.  KeaiUng,  and  RDftttfhnienb  Bcoma^ 

akiuu  and  Dinnera  -'  -"  <■""-■     »a,„„i.»™..  mnn. 


1 


IUI[in,sndGenniiDspaki.ii.    Uude raw  prices. 


MILAN. 
Hotel    Cavoui-,    I*la,ce    Cavomv 

OppDsJte  [he  Public  rJ^irJens, 
FIIOFBIEIOBS-J.  BUABDI  AITS  CO. 

_-  -  EiubUslimciit  is  Stied  up  wIUl  avcry  ntodem  appllaiKV,  nnd 
ind  moot  pteinnt  pnrtnf  lbs  Cliy,  cIok  u  Uie  Stntteo,  Uw  Qrand 


■'Tiieiilte,thE  NsMuuI  HnnmBi.  oihI  ibe  JYotntnnc  Church,  The  Inlcrigr  Is  jvtfFci.  indi 

»  i.^...  "lulla  on  B«ch  floor,  aSniakI ■•-  '■--• "—  »— "-*  -'■'■  '■ — < 

nt  TabIe.d'Heif .    Chai^ci' 

itlvinf  all  lulBS.    To  be  <^ned''in  m1 


SscBlleol  Table^i'Heif .    Cha^oB  very  rnDderalp  and  affixed  in  lach  room.    Thu  Miuii)rcr 


H&nager— 0.  TAIJ.ETIA. 


I 


TOURS. 

GRAND    HOTEL    DE    BORDEAUX. 

f  BOFBIEIOB— KB.  FLEimT. 

This  Firet-dnss  Hotel  is  situated  on  the  Boulevard,  oppuaila  the  Rulwaf  Station, 
Tlie  accDmrnDdation  at  tliia  Hotel  is  most  comraiiable,  and  auitablu  tar  FHtnilii'B  or 
single  Gnntlemun  ;  and  no  elforts  will  be  »[inre<l  hj  the  Fioprictor  to  lender  hia 
l^trona'  atBy  at  bis  tlolel  twlh  pleasant  and  satuluclory. 

£<lUit  in  the  Hotel.    English  spohm. 


VIENNA. 


CmA^TD   HOTEI^    ]VA.TIO]V.AJl., 

IBOFOLDBTADT. 

aoo  rloblyfuiuiKhul  Aiaruu«ntfc»iiryiug  In  price  from  flJlntlm  lo  60  ReMi- 
^,..r.^  -TrtUier  wlm  CulTee,  Bllllord.and  SmoWni  Room..  al»S*Ioonifor  Kudlng  Kul 
BpciTallDn,  DTOvlded  with  nil  Iha  bat  Joumnli  of  ICngland,  Gennanr,  and  Fnnee.  IwC 
Omce,  Oovemmenl  TelugBph  OBce.  and  PhologiB^io  Sludlc  "■  "■•  i*— <—     n-f-TAM . 


iitararW.alBMd  priot««talllionn.    Ele^ ^_   .     ,         .         „,       „ 

uf  traveller   and  CMnnlbiiKiicoiutuillr  mriDiiitt  u  th>  RaHway  SUilong.    Thta  H . 

ktonsi'i-t  in  Vienna,  offer*  the  orntt  dnfrahle  »dv«itagM  to  Ir.veliiTfc  it.  lnapMt(»o  oflU 


^r  MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER.  li»y, 

ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  DU  GRAND  LABOUREUR, 

TLAUE  DE  MEIK.,  I'ti. 


HIS  old-establiebedanJhJglily-recommeMded  Hutel,  whioh 

has  Ijteii  coiiMdaivbly  mluvgaJi  is  sjtunlai  ill  Uie  lintst  niid  litiilttiiwt  Kiiuut 
&  diy  DfAotwerp;  ita  dconlilwH  nnd  the  exculJencj  irf  Uie  inbliMf int« mul 
9,  added  to  the  utlcntjoa  and  civility  shnwn  ta  all  visitol'a,  hare  made  it 
■eiTolIf  populnr. 

aOT  Amy  COLD  BA.THS.  ' 

ENGLISH    AND    FnENCU   NEWRPAPEKS. 


GRAND  HOTEL  BE  LYON, 

HUE  IMPftRIALR.  AND  PLACE  DB  LA  BOURSE. 

.      ,      .  It  Offlcldl 

Ke»peini>i  CaorenaclooiU  nnd  Boding  Roonu;  Coffm  ondSmoliliigDlTjin;  Bollii;  PHraw 

Ctnisgc*,  OiflRlbuw's,  IdsUiuriint;  3cr>iu)  In  tlie  Jtpirtmenti,  i  la  tMrte,  or  al  fixed  pllcct, 

AZiK   KAKOVAOBB   SroKEIT. 

The  GKAND  HOTFIi  PE  LYON  Is  Im  Itupartiint  uiil  lix)  weQ  kootvn  to  tmtlln  lnjli> 

diciun»  pr«Iie :  ItjinfflcBB  to  «HM  Ihat  Lt  cwt  nearlj  THREE  MILLIONS  OF  FllASCS, 

AIUkhi)^  thi  ORAND  BOTEI.  DE  LYON  >d[ardg  (bF  luoit  aleganl  KcommodillDn  ftw 
Itte  blgtmt  slusH.  It  1>  rroqnmMd  by  yiilUira  oF  [hu  faimibluM  pnunilmiB.   Rmtm  ntilts., 

I  TABLl!  r/ItOTE  4H  fm,    In  conKilnmica  ot  Ibe  Proprlelon  balbig  oontracWd  with  Ilie 

Tnii  Biitguudy  Wine^gronen  for  lapjillia  sf  Ibdr  DM  Wiiim,  qunllUH  of  ilM 

H  nur  be  tiDd  il  this  Uqtil  st  aMdenita  pciiM.    Slow  Ibe  HoLd  bnt  ben  In  IM 
IT  Iteprlolors,  Uuisail  or  n  Gompuir.  Hie  ndiidtbia  Uinj  bare  mwlc  In  lbs  prteca 

^,m1ik1»  Ibem  Trom  paying  Fe»  to  Uie  Cub  nnd  Coidi  Driven  at  Un  Rallwiy  Suthn, 

Ti»™lleM  ««  Ibereron;  raquimed  to  beer  in  mLnd  Uint  the  Orand  HOttl  de  Lyon  b  ittnUcd 
14  of  (lie  RUa  Imp^rtulii  .nafti  lta«  IkaX  ul  Yiwca,  u<A  o^ttnihUE  iIa  TiIbc*  at  iba 


WILDBAP. 

[Fife  Leagues  from  P/orihcim.) 

Hotel   Klumpp,   formerly   Hotel   de    I'Ours, 

Mk.   W.   KLTJMPP,   PKOPEIIiTOB. 

Tills  FtTBt-olasM  Hotel,  containing  3(5  Salona,  and  170  Bcil- 
tmnifi,  vitb  a  sppnlat*  &wkAut  tmd  Hwiiof;  iioom,  as  wtll  iia  a  very 
cxt^QiiTc  and  deguit  Dioing  Room,  Jlrtifitiol  Guri^n  over  UiQ  KiT«r,'  u  lituaE^ 
[jp]Ni«(fl  Uia  But^  and  CouverakCioa  Houie,  and  in  the  imiiwdtiile  vioiuity  dI'  tbu 
Fi'onieasde.  U  u  celebrnted  for  its  ?li!gaut  nnd  comfoiiahle  Hpaituiputs,  gnod 
I'uiEiiie  and  cellar,  nnd  diserVBS  Its  wlde-Bproid  nqiatstion  hi  no  cxcclJcat  hotel. 
TaUe-d'hole  at  One  and  Plfe  o'clock.     BrnikEiata  and  Suppen  a  la  carte. 

EXCHAHOB   OFFICE. 

Corrfspwidait  of  the  Tirinoipnl  Bnnkins-lmiKS  of  London  for  tha  pnjment  nf 
Circnlnr  Notes  ami  tcltsrs  of  Cltdit.  During  the  mnBon  ilii  the  ollieo  oflhu 
l^ligence  to  FfDrzheim  Slation  nf  the  Baden  Kajlwsf,  which  liarw  Wildbad  )br 
the  Conrnei'  uid  Eipitws  TiBma,  and  returns  frDin  PtbuLeiiQ  ailcr  the  arriTnl  of 
three  traiua.  Tlirou^i  Ticliete  iuaued,  tai3  Esggags  Regfetered,  to  and  from  moat 
of  the  |iruidpal  towns. 

SPA ;  BELGIUM. 
HOTEL    DE    FLANDRE. 

Mb.  SUBY,  PfenE,  Pbofrietoii. 
In  moaEiii  mile  and  uale. 

TniS  EsfabliBhrnent  enjoys  the  patront^e  of  thp  beet  Families 
;a  Ihi-  CoOUngnt,  andsl  EoKtuA    It  iBaltiiMed  In  llw  mon  bnilUiy  iwrl  of  Uie  Inwn ; 
and  rm.inniendg  lUaft  IhnillBSSCELLBIfT  CUKINE«BdUiu|iDllHiu>aof  Itiiiranrltlor. 
atid  vut  AnarUnenta,  Ur.  Enn  to  able  lo  receive  lia  iBrgnL  Fmilllea  at 


I" 


'liiE  UiP  sDSBin.    Xg 0011  GEUL Alt.    Flue OaidDIi.    Ooinltnii  for  utItdI 
'  'Pbe  TIaiei '  i 


TREVES ;  OH  THE  MOSELLE. 


HOTEL    DE     LA    MAISON     ROUQE 

(Rothes  Haus  in  Trierj. 

rnopiiTCTOH,  Mr.  JOSErH  BECKEIl. 

SINCE  ISai  ttia  Hotel  has  been  greatly  enlarged.     It  is 
sitnnled    in    tlie  pHscipnl  ninrket-plnce,   niid    oSers   lu  Tourists  Riid  large 
~      ""  fiiit  and  couveniencf,     "Tha   TIttin"  md   •  l.'IndepeiidniiLe' 

fU3Di>.      Aptu'tineati  tVom  If.  50i:.  to  Cii'. 


^^K> 
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ALICANTE    (Spain). 
GRAND  HOTEL  BOSSIO,  Paseo  de  la  Beina.  | 

'yniS  flue  Esiablishment,  ao  muoli  iiati'oniKed  Tjt  Travellers,  is  sittmHj 


ANQOULEKIE:  (Charente,  France). 
GRAND  HOTEL  DTT  PALAIS,  Place  du  Murierl 

V  Mb.  VALl.ENTIS,  pBrreiKron.  " 

HIS  lirsl-dM.1   Hold  for  Faniilies  and  Genllem™  is  ndminiblj  sill 


BADEN-BADBN. 


Hotel  de  Hollande  i  Proprietor,  A.  Boeesler. 

I  npHlS  rnvourito  and  first-clafia  Hotel,  biUiateii  near  the  KnTsnal,  I 


winpiilBlnllliebsidiuUirliieiidw.  Fliol mitbnUu duiis tor tw^Hw. 
Open  dnrl»c  ifae  Wlnier. 

BIABBIT2. 

— «. — 

h6tEL    de    FRANCE. 

And  the  magnificent  Maison  Gaxderes. 

PiiopRtETOB,  Me.  GARBERES. 

rTHESE   two   firet-clasa   Establishmente   are    delightM 

-'-      tdtunted  OD  the  Bench,  in  front  of  the  ImpcTial  Chateau,  the  Bnths,  nml 

the  centre  of  the  Pi-omeHndo.     They  nra  fumishod  in  a  roost  .upcrior  tjU,  vH 

Tellen.     Modsrnle  chw^es.     The  Propi'ietor  ajienliB  English, 

1 
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TUEIN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE. 

PItOPiUETORS— 

MESSRS.   BORATTI  AND    CASALEGGIO. 

Situated,  Place  du  Chateau,  opposite  the 
H|  King's  Palace. 


T^HIS  unrivalled   and    admirably  conducted  Hotel 

has  been  entirely  refumislied  to  afford  great  tomfort, 
and  in  the  very  best  taste,  and  tliua  peculiarly  recommenils 
itself  to  the  notiee  of  English  travellers, 

EXCELLENT  TABLE  D'HOTE,  at  5^  o'clock. 

Withont  Wine,  +  fr, ;  Dinner  Jn  Ajiartmonts,  6  tr. ;  Brealvtapf., 
with  Tea  or  Coffee  anil  IlggB,  2  fr. 


\ 


iterpreterB  Speaking  all  ths  European  Languages. ' 


CHABOBS    MODEBATE. 


TIXK    TIMES    WETTSPAPER. 


An   Omnibus  from  the  Hotel  will  be   found  at  a'le.t^ 
Trwa. 


iKindon  and  South-Western  Sailwaj 

LONDON  STATION,  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 


The  Cheap  and  Pietureeque  Koute  to 

PARIS,  ROUEN,  HONFLEUR,  AND  CAE! 

V„i  SOUTIUMPTON  and  HA  VRE. 

(Pot  IlijB  una  lldurs  of  DeparHira  wlilfh  vary,  s,^  Moiillilr  Time  BllU.) 


JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  AND  ST.  MALO, 

MAIL  SERVICE, 

Yid    SOUTHAMPTON— The  favourite   Route. 
Every  Monday,  Wedneaday,  and  Friday. 

Fara  tlintvgkaat  (Loodon  iiDd  Jgraoj-  or  enemscj)— 31/0  Furn  i  Xl/O  SsconD  CUV 
ReUdi  Tb&cU  (aTullable  fur  One  Monlbl— 45/0  P'Rsi :  or  3S/0  Secokd  Clask 
T/k  Last  Train  from  Lonion  in  Hme  fur  the  Sleumen  leavu  at  8.30  ;.m 
Fi)r  lurtliBr  tnftiniuUaD  tjipij  to  Mr  Ho«o.  3.  Plau  VeodOnu,  FuU^ — Ur.  taw 
41.  linod  IJiul,  H»rre. — Mr,  KnunlU  Hgnneiir. — Mr.  K.  D.  Le  Conltor,  Jtra^fj- 
.    hutet,  Giunun'. — Captula  Uiudln,  El.  Uilo, — Ur  to  Mr.  E.  K.  Odekk,  aiaun  ] 
I    RopuUlttnileiit.  Sauthonipton. 


SWISS   COURIERS' 

AND  TRAVELLING    SERVANTS'   SOCIETY, 

I  T)EG  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  should  Ihey  retiuire  1 

J  -"    services   of  a  Courier  or  Travelling  Servant,  only   those   who 

I  cliaracteTB    hayo    home  the  strifltaat  investigation,  both 

I  sobriety,  lioneaty,  and  general  goad  oondnct,  have  been  admitted  i 

]  the  Sooioty,  and  who  are  capable  of  fulfilling  their  duties  efficientlj 

'  The  Society  therefore  ventures  to  solioit  your  patronage,  and  liapea  j 
deserve  your  futnre  favours. 

All  information  may  he  obtaiMd  of  the  Secretary, 

HENRY  MASSEY,  Stationer, 

10.1.  PARK  STREET,  GR08VEN0R  SQUARE, 


MUmuvS  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


TO  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS, 


DOREELL  &  SON'S 

15,    CHARING    CROSS,    S.W. 

Every  Information  (jiven  reapectine  TravelliQB  on  the  CQntinonl. 


Fa,  Oblaining  raaporl.li.:  Vliai,  li.  cadi.    (Vuu,  II,  Od.  (o  M,  aic*. 

THE    LATEST    EOlTIONs'OF    MURRAY'S    HANDBOOKS. 

EngUBh  and  Foreign  Stationery,  Dialogna  Booki.  Comiars'  Bagi,  Pocket- 


^B^' 


THE    ATHJEN-^TiUM:. 


BATDBDAY,  OF  AST  IHIOKSKLLER  flit  NEU'8  AOKITI', 

FBICE  THBEEFEiraE!. 

ich  Hnlf-  Teiirly  Volums  uompkln  in  Uitlf,  with  Tillt-J'aije  aiul   frulfx. 

THE   ATHEN^UM 


JOUENAL  OF  ENnUSH  AND  roKElGN  LlTERATUIiE. 
BCIENCK.    AND  THE    l-'INR    ARTS. 

COBTAINS ; — Reviews  of  erory  important  New  Book — Uepobts  of  tlie  Lenraisl 
Pociitiw — AOTHESTIC  ACCOUNTS  of  Stieotific  VoyogM  aiul  Eqwditiuns  — 
KoRBCGR  CoHReapOHD)i:iii;K  on  Subjectc  relating  to  Ulcrature,  Sdeoce,  luu!  Att 
'-CRlTWlKltS  ON  AuT,  McaiC,  ANII  DBiKi— Bloc.bai'hical  Kotiom  uf  (lis- 
tliigujslicd  Men — Orioihai.  FAFBita  ANi>  Pocua — Weeklt  Gomif. 

TEE  KTSSSSUX  a  to  c?anduut«l  that  tlie  reader,  however  dbiliuil,  is,  in 
reapect  to  Litumture,  Scieiice,  and  Ai-t,  on  sn  equality  in  joint  of  Inforniation  witli 
the  hcst-inromied  dtcXet  of  the  Metropolut. 

SulBcrlption  for  Twelve  Months,  13j. ;  Sii  Montlis,  0».  6d,     If  requireJ  to  be 

^l  by  Poit,  the  I'osUge  eitni. 


IL 


Office  for  AAvtsrXSa&moDXai—' 


iU  MDRBAT'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 

ESTASLIBHEID  1864. 

ENGLTSH   AND   GERMAN   SOCIETY  1 

OF 

COURIERS  AND  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS, 

440,    WEST    STKAND, 

LONDON,  -W.C. 


IHB  NOBILITY  and  GENTItT  are  most  respeotfully  informed  tl 
deeply  impresGod  vriih  ths  napansible  ilaties  derolrlng  upon  CouriBti 
I  Travelling  Serrants,  b  limited  Dumter  of  I'ffipsctnble  Englishmen  Uid  Oat 
e  tauasii  thomsplriu  into  a  .Society,  in  nhich  no  Mambsr  ii  oligiltta  nnliM 
:t  integi'ltj.  geuentl  Infornintioa,  eiperlsnce,  and  good  betmviDur  tn 
ih  can  be  aHttaBtirated  by  rcferonoe  t»  Employai's. 


.t  tlia  SBine  time  they  beg  1 
'  eipevienced  SeiTmita  of  Iho  ahov 
be  engaged  at 


J  iDfo 


tha  Kobility,  Gentry,  uiJ  Fumiliesl 

I,  of  Iho  hishcst  chfimcter  und  integrity,  I 


I 


LEE  &  CARTER'S 
CiTXEDE   AJSn    XRAVELLMVO   UEF^T 

440,   WEST   BTEAITD,   W.C., 

where  a  lai'ge  coliectioLi  ol' 
MURRAY'S     AND     OTHER      GUIDES, 

MAPS,  0fCTIONARIES.  DIALOGCTS,  Sjc,  IN  ALL  I.ANOUAGEa, 
And  ei-frytliing  wquiii-vHij  Tiaw\\eirE,»Vi^X\v>%«w.''s£rtu!. 


fcBOUt  ■'■ 


l#WC««» 


sm 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER,  5 

LAKE  OF  COMO,  BELLAGGIO. 

GltE^T    liltlTjVIlV    HOTEL. 

LARGE  anil  Small  Apartlnenta,  Eeadiug,  Billiard,  and 
Smoking  Rooms,  liaths  in  tlie  Hotel  aud  on  thu  Lake.  Divine  Service  ncoord- 
ing  to  the  Katablished  Chuiali  througbout  the  j'eai'.  Thte  Hold  \i  beauUfully 
HtuaUd,  enjoving  nt  once  u  full  uud  spkiidid  Ticw  of  Uim  Luke  tuid  of  Ibl  vilLu 
Melii,  Scrlwlloiii,  nnil  SomnuirivB, 

Tlie  Hotel,  h.iTing  be«n  recfntlj  ealnrgcd,  will  nflonl  crur;  pouible  comro 
.  IttiuigEi'B  dni-iog  their  ataj  on  Ule  Lsli?. 

Froprietario :  A.  lOiXXA, 


CAKHE&. 


ORAY'S     FjV]MIL"V^     hotel. 

fTHIS  favourite  eatablishment  (which  in  open  all  tie  year) 
|A  is  Bituftled  oil  Uic  bench,  comniaiidiiig  a  bcantifiil  riew  of  the  MeJitemmeaii, 
bnd  combines  the  ijukt  and  comfDiiol'a  pHvnte  house  with  the  elegance  ofs  Fktt- 
kIos-i  liotei.  ■  The  Tiinui,"  Illustrated  London  News,' and  >  Punch  '  arc  taken  m. 
Facilities  for  Sna-bathing.  Dh^t  commnnicalioij  b;  rail  with  Marseilles  id  5) 
V J  ......J  fjj^y  ^  ,  i,onr__N.B.  The  Proprietor  is  Eugliah. 


OBAVBERY. 
HOTEL   r>E   EltAJVCE. 

Mr.  CHIllON,  riiofQiETon. 

A"       NEW  EHtobliflliiuent,  filtoated  upon  tho  Quay  Neiiin,  iH 
nn  opm,  airy  siCunlion,  clos«  to  the  Fnilwnjr  Station.      Liu^'  snd  emiill 
EA|nrtnieijtK.  icrupuloual^r  dcn^i. 

tabU  d'Hite  at  11  and  B  o'dook. 


Q  E  K  E  V  A. 

Hoxs:]:.  r>E  i-a  cotrttONivE. 

pBOPKiETOit,  Mr.  CARL  ALHINGER, 
rHiS  ESTABLISHMENT,  of  Ao  FIRST  HANK,  uewly 

I-  fumUhed  liu-ongliout,  aituBt?d  in  fmnt  or  tlie  lua^iiificfut  bridge  of  ilont 
Uonc  nnd  t^ie  English  Gsrdui,  eojofs  a  most  utendeJ  view  apou  Lnke  Lcnmu  and 
'it  Bliinc. 


r 


MURRAY'S  BANDB06K  ADVERTISF.R. 

P    A    U. 

KBTABLtSllllD   IN    1852. 

MUSGEAVE  CLAY  k  CO.,  late  WM.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

19,    BUB    LATAPIE. 
ent  to  all  Iha  London  Hackers.     Loadon  Agents,  The  Cnion  llniik  of  Loi: 

P    A    U. 
T^E    GHtA^jVX>    HOTEL. 

AVENUE  GUASD  HOTEL. 

ON  the  FIRST   of  SEPTEMBER,   1865,  Opening  of  Uw 
Gic&NH  Hotel.     Iai^  and  Sinnll  Apni-tmeDif.      UO  Bed  Uoaou;    I4 
ILargeSuluoDs;  V2  Smnll  Ssloons;  IS  IHninK  Rooms. 
SoDthem  nspeut,  fiicing  the  nmgnilicEhl  pODorama  of  the  Pjreni 
btcDtioii  to  coiorait.     Near  tbe  Eoglish  and  Scotch  Cburche?. 
I        FlTRSiaUEO—VlLLA  MON  PA  YS,  opposite  the  CliSlain  Hpi 
T 


IRELAND. 
AIVTR-IIWC    AltMiS    TIOTEI^, 

rORTKUSU. 


UPWARDS  of  100  APARTMENTS.  Noble  Coffee  Boom' 
nnd  Saloon.  Billiard  and  Smoklug  Rooms.  Most  of  the  Apartmenta  root 
the  Sea.  Table  d'Holt  daily.  Vebidai  to  tfaii  Giant's  Cauaeway  nnd  buck  ibitf 
finm  the  Hotel.  An  Omnibus  attondi  nil  Tmine  and  Steamen  to  CDovej  Viaiton 
to  tjie  nboTC  Hotel  Free  B>^  linoms,  S).,  Us.;  Sitting  Jiooms  Frnm  Sit.  to  5i 
Attendance,  all  gervantu  Included,  It.  per  day.  UnakfailK  from  1).  Sd.  DiniM!) 
frmn  3s.     French  Spohsn. 


I         fPHIS  is  one  of  the  finest  built  and  boat  furnished  t'lrat-class 

r  -I-      Hotels,  liluated  on  the  new  Promenade,  near  the  Rursaal  and  Theatre  ;  H 

'n  Uadcn.     It  is  reputed  U  be  one  of  the  bat 


BADEN-BADEN. 
VICTOItl^      HOTEL. 

Proprietor,  Hr.  J3ASZ  GBOSEOLZ. 


ilotele  in  Germau/,     Tlie  Tnble  nni  Vfrneaait  eKM\\«*.,'*ntii  ^tomnt  atte 
ahJsi'eal  eivi/it/.     Vriixa  rerf  modcrBte.    ^.ufi^vAv  "li  «*>«  Sws"«l»- 


IIAXUBOOK  ADVERTISEK. 


'RECONNOITERER"  CLASS 


lALOH'a  NEW  OPERA  and  FIELD  GLASS,  and  TTTiO 

J    HECONNOCrHREB  GI.ASS.  priM  loi.  lOJ,  mil  rr».     This  ■Touri.L'B  Fsvonrilr.' 
iroagtaatnionllmiiyillviiilonDFIahDiir,  dmiivily  aliuwa  itnull  nlndcnra  lo  ndlca  otr,  Und- 


TSK  niARqCEs  or  C. 
Heeonnoiwrer  Is  tbtj  go 

B«T.  LOBU  SoADfliALE 


'■  Bennrtably  goal." 


SkTa  me  minpletq  HtJarHcUoDi 
BrTullr  BnnJ." 

Kiio%  STjtRKEi.  oT  Wrenbur 
wloh:  "ijaitaupoiicrliil  u  tb 

Car.  Sudii,  Roral  Small  A 
EJnUeld  Lock,  "piwnfA  his  aa 


iWKEi,  at  Farnlejr  Hall,  Esq. :  "  I 
JK  met  on  article  tliat  »  eora- 


HBHl  bymfmben  or  tbe  Oorps, 
follr  «|iiaf  to  any  of  tliose  prH- 
ih  Hie;  bri  cost  more  Ulan  four 


SAIjOM  &  CO.,  9S,  Princes  Street,  Eduiliiu'Eh. 

No  Agi^nti,  of  ™r  klnJ  my«hcro, 

MR.  TENKANT,  GEOLOGIST,  14!),  STRAND.  LONDON, 
W  C    K  tcs  I'racl'c*!  Imtnic  Ion  In  Mineralogy  nnd  Ocologj',    He  can  also  mpj.ly 
tlBncnlary  Oolleotiora  of  HimraK  Roete.  anil  Fusalli,  on  Ihe  following  tirmt  :— 

100  Amall  apeclmeni,  in  coblnet  wilb  IbtBe  Irayt ......     jfz    3    0 

■UnoSpediDeniiilarEST  in  obnal  vltli  Ove  Ira^ e    S    0 

300  Spedmcni  lacgn  in  cablnttl,  with  eiRht  drawara.    ....      ID  10    0 
4"0  ^pec  mena,  larger  In  calilnet,  witb  twelve  draWera   ....      Ul    0    0 

er^    H  affilst  thaiie  GommBuclDg  tbe  itndy  of  tbla  Intereatlns  aclencei  a  knowledge  of 

•  A     ol  ec    n  for  Vive  Qalaffnn  ffbldi  «LU  lUn^rate  the  recent  wodea  on  Geology  by 

Vns  I   J  I.       M  rchlaon    Ptitllln,  nnd  enoiaaDy  Ibe  ntw  edlUon  of  I.^II'b 

h  "T  mpiH  in  a  oabinei,  Kith  Dvo  Iraja,  goniprWDg  ibe  tnllowlog. 

I  IT  the  cemponenia  of  Bocki.  ar  occutuBlly  [mbaMed  la 

e   Calcareoui  Spar.  Fiiuir,  Selenile,  Buyla,  Gtniarifl.  Salt , 
umen.  Jet.  &c    Nativk  Himu  or  HmiJ]ni»l»ttiin- 
t  In  bed),  or  in  vetnt,  and  ueaalDnally  In  tlie  ball  vf  rlten. 
b|  .  UcLalllc  Orca  are  conlalnod  In  ttic  CaUnoli— Imn,  Uananese, 

Ifnd  I  T  c<p[cr  AntmnnT  Sllnr,  Gold,  PlaUaa,  ftc  Kwu^Gtimitii,  Onclta, 
Ulca  alale  FgrpbTty  Serpentine  Eandilones  Umenone^  Baialt,  LaTUi,  .Ac  PAUunaii: 
Fi«eiu,  tram  Ou  UandeDo  Wenlodi  I.DdlDW,  DeTonian,  and  Carbunlferona  Rocka.  Sh^uk- 
iiBi  FusMu.  from  Ibe  Trias,  Llai  Oiriile,  Waalden,  and  OEtweonB  Broupfti  Titman 
SteeiUt  from  tbe  Wwlwieb,  Barton  and  Hncktealiam  Beda,  lendon  ClaT,  Crag.  fee. 

In  Ibe  more  ^ipenilve  Cntlec^oDa  aona  of  Iho  Speciracia  ate  nn,  and  all  nnra  telect, 
□TTSBEBTUIQ  and  ZXTXHSnTE  COUXCnOH  of  KIHZSUB  ftw  MAIX. 
Mr.  Teskakt  bonehl  at  the  Slowe  Sale  the  Duke  of  DockbigbUD'e  Collection  of  Mluenlf. 
wbldi  be  hai  griiaUy  enricbcd  by  a  Collectlan  of  Col'ium]  IHurnonda,  (lold  rren  Ouiaila, 

Eiblbltloiii  of  issi  and  isn,  Tbu  Collcetlun,  Mnaletliig  nf  ^>no  ^Kdmotu.  it  io  uno  o&ft- 
Muni.    Thla  oDlleetlun  li  wdl  adnpIKl  lOr  Biiy  t"*l(o  InHWntttm,  m  ^bwa*  wi'^r&"™ 


se  MUREAV'S  HAKODOOK  ADVEHTISER, 

WOflKS  0»  HEALTH-RESORTS,  CLIMATES.  AND  WA' 

BY  EDWIN  LEE,  M.D., 

Miwlier  of  &'irm(  SftJical  Ac^'Mnns  and  .Satit:tias. 


NICE  AND  rrs  CLIMATE.    Price  3«,  OJ. 
NICE  ET  SON  CLIMAT.    Second  Etlitiou.    Nearly  rendy. 
MENTON  AND  8AN  BEMO.    Ftkn  U. 
I    THB  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE  (Htebes,  Casneb,  Pju).    Suooml  Edi 

I    SPAIN  AND  ITS  CUMATKS.    Price  St.  Ed. 
BATHS  OF  GEllMANY.    4tU  Edition.    Price  It. 
BATHS  OP  NASSAU  (seporatoly).    Priwi  2..  Gd. 
UATH8  OF  FRANCE  AND  SWITZERLAND.     (F,.urtli  Edidou. 


[BrtUg  fo 


I    WATERING-PLACES  OP  ENGLAND.    Pourtli  Edition.    Price  ?•. 


London :   W.  J.  Adams,  59,  FImI  Htrwt,  E.C.  i  CHDRaiiiLL  &  Sos«,  1 

Burlington  Street,  W. 

PwiE:  GsLlONiM  &  Co.,  Rue  de  lUvull. 


VEVAY  (Bwitzerltmd). 

H^TEL     ]M:o:vrvET 

DU  dm  3  Gourowm. 
UMeri.  8CH0TT  &  CO.,  Proprieton,  and  SncceHors  U  Mr.  Hoiuwt. 


mised  for  ibi  comftnl  njid  clBuilinesB^     l^noiui  renuiilllllC 
is  n  most  ile«rab1e  Resident;  luul  from  October  IS  to  Jim* 

cna  livs  here  modemlely  en  puntlon.    limding-rooin  nell  supplied  with  | 

AU  Inngungu  epokcu. 


k 


CONTINENTAL  SCHOOL,  DKESDEN, 

7,  Striive  StrEisse, 
TN  A  FmsT-KATE  ESTABLISmiENT  Fon  YOUNG-  LAD: 

-L  conducted  by  UadAHL  Dutei.,  there  nre  Dow  a  few  Tusnds  in  eomtq 
of  wvenl  Pupils  having  Rnish«l  tlieir  Kdocattiin.     Thi  bouse  Is  situded  in  00$ 
th«  heolthiat  pniti  of   Dresden,  and   combines  more  of  the  comRK'U  of 
English  home  thrw  are  to  bt  E^nerally  met  with  inn  (iintlnental  Sdiool. 
Matten  n^ululy  attend',  Qermim,  VnncV,  uA  ^.B^ish  am  alike  mil 
iuirf  Uie  test  classical  rataio  is  taogtit.    ■BetwnaiEB™.i^K'raA»io,aA 
tatcs  obtained  from,  Mr.  A.  EfcMAV,  4b,-SotV\n4 &\wb,\mA'«i,"«. 


MUERAT'S  HANDBOOK  ADVEUTIteF.R.  hi 

IKTEHLAKEN. 

Kept  by  J.  MULLEE, 


KQIS  FirstH3lase  EstabltBliment  Las  long  been  renowned  ns 

oioBt  cQtnfurtiblt!  nnil  lint  inntiHgiid  Hotpls  in  Sivifzerlnnili 
■Beautifully  bituntDiI,  witli  aplta'))!!  vimrs  ofllie  Juu^'trsu. 

d  small  sprirlroenti.    The  pvincip.i1  !'-ur(>i>eau  Jien'^jiupci^,  iiicludiiig 
H '  Timca'  imd  '  Gnllgnani.' 
XiDod  Table  and  actit'e  Altendiuits, 


IKTEBLAKEN. 

MULLER,  Jun., 

RNE  of  tte  luvgoat  and  finest  Stocks  in  the  coiinliy.    Eveiy 

'7     nttcillini.  paid  tn  orders.     Goods  forwai-dcd  to  fverj  [mil  ol*  llip  kvM. 
^kKLuju  and  Show-rDoms  chsu  to  tljB  Beh-edvr?  Koliil. 


MONT-RIAin?, 
Ohemla  de  Qeoreette,  prde  la  Qare, 

"JEISIKDN    !D)'l|?iRAr^i&El§, 

TENUE  fAB  Mme.  LABSUIEB. 


Agxithln  PrflnwuiAflt  ^^n*  ^ju^^s^bn^x^tuk. 


MURIiAVS  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER.  [ 

FLORENCE. 

[BRIZZI    and"  NICCOLAI'g 

Slti^toal    EMta,l>liKliiiieiit. 

PIANOFORTES,  OP  THE  BEST  MAKERS, 

Foil  SALIi  ASH  ON  BIRH. 

GENERAL    DEPOT  FOR  WIND-INSTRUMENTS. 

StftUan  and  Poretco  Miuto. 

Jfi«ida<  I,etiamg  Litrary, 

......       .    csidIIrWt), 

z.  VIA  CKHiBTANL 


ZURICH. 

lOTEL    BELLEVUE    AU   LAC. 

Proprietor :  C.  GPYEB. 


FOKWARDIIVG    LU(JC.f4GE. 

OR    THE    RECEPTION    AND    FORWAHDINO 
OF    LUGGAGE, 

Or  the  Purchase  and  Sending  Ont  of 
British  Goods. 

luviits  and  Englisli  RwiJents  in  nil  pnrb  nC  llin  woiM  will  liu.l  gieat  ndvnhtMge 
in  applying  tn 

G.     CATCHPOOL, 

SHIPPING    AGENT, 
^        63,   GKEAT    TOWEE    STEEET 
B^  X.0II(1>01ll. 


1B6S.  MURRAys  HANDBOOE  ADVERTISER.  S! 

BEDFORD  HOTEL,  BRIGHTON, 

H  EHTAIiLISHEJ)  IR;!7, 

^B  Oifers  the  quietude  and  comforts  of  a  Private 


-^  is.  adaaniaQnaaslij.  and  canuerdentLj  altitnled 
ail  th&  /West  ^liff,  cemaaed  ftLdfiL  the  nalse  afi 
^m  tketauui. 


K      THIS  FIRST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT, 
^tf  (^ansidectdiU  aiitlaij.  arid  catefiid  atQtuil^it' 
lion,  has.  keen,  eendened  equml  to.  ike  teqidrc 
meats,    of'  tfie    datj.,      ^t  '  lulll  he  faund  ta    ke 
effiLoltij.   enananiic   iitUk  nibiat.    esta.Ulishjn<^nis, 

CiLuied  uiii.lh   tka   cettauiti^   af  cctnfatt  and 
atteniio.ti, 
THE  COFFEE-ROOM  IS  ST'ACIODS  AND  APART, 

THE  WINES  ARE  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY, 

And  the  Cuisine  is  under  the  management  of  an  experienced 
Chef  from  Paris. 

SMOKING  AND  BILLIARD-ROOMS 

are  provided  for  tho  mo  of  ResidcntB  and  tiieir  frienda ;  and 

Sea-water  Service,  fresh  with  the  Tide,  is  availatile. 


t 


legraph  Hews  is  supplied  to  the  Hotel  several 
times  a-day, 
being  n  Spooial  OflicB  on  llio  Preiuigca,  afl  well  as  a  Post-ofKoo. 
EDWIN  I'ATLO^,  S«iwto.ra  B^&'*ww«««- 


80  llUBRAY-S  KAKDBOOK  ADVECTISEH.  ^ 

QENEVA.   (Switzerund). 

HOTEL  IdE    L'fiCU. 

New  Proprietor,   GUSTAVE    WOLFF 

ProprUtar  of  tbe  BOTBXi  SYBOH,  near  Vtllenenve. 


TIIIM  umimlled  nud  admLiaUy-aoudiictod  Hotpl,  newly  restoral  by  Sir.  «'ol 
hss  long  enjoyed  an  Eitfinaire  und  high  reputatioQ  Bmon^  Tmvelkin. 
iSitimtcd  ia  the  finest  pui.  of  the  Town,  and  fncing  Ihc  Lnke,  it  contiuulic 
beautiful  View  of  the  Mountains  and  Environs. 

ts  QccamModntioa  i>  of  raiup^rivraiJuirBaterlhBtTani'lstsiiltlliiid  Ituhif; 
(lesirabla  p\aix  of  residence  or  ofteuipDrary  sojourn, 

Cliiliyca  very  Modtratt,     Pmsimfo!-  ihe  Wi'itei-  Season. 

Exnellmt  Tftlile-d'Eota :  at  1  o'olock  3  fr.,  at  S  and  T  o'dock  4  ft. 

Kt;w  RuAtiiHO  AND  Smokqiq  Rooms. 


GENEVE. 

Hotel  Beau  Bivage  et  Angleterre. 

Kept  by  Musaiw.  MAYEU  and  KUNZ. 


TEX  HOST  PLE&SARTLT  SltTIAIED  BOTEI.  IN  QEB&TA, 

OS  THi;  QUAI  DU  MONT  BLANC. 
Kmr  tbe  English  CIiujtJi,  the  Steamboat  LaudiuE.  and  the  Hoilway  Station, 

snrroundcd  by  the  Jardin  dcs  Alps  nud  d^glitflil  Promenndn^ 
t  mntiini  130  wi>ll-Airnisl)cd  Bed  and  Sitting  Roomi  in  ctorj  vnrie^,  tnd 
Bnlconiu ;  from  ila  delightiht  Terraces,  and  from  each  Window  of  tM  H< 
it  BIbdc,  the  Lake,  Ihe  new  Bridge,  and  the  Towu  can  be  sua  id  tlieir  ftd 

nt, 
77(0  Charges  are  Materate,  aaiio  reduced  price  for  a  prolntcftJ  rtaf/, 
Fnxdon  In  the  Winter  Hontlu. 

Omnibus  lo  sni  trum  ^\ve  Stotton  tm  escrj  Train. 
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BAQN^RES  DE  LUCHON,  PYRENEES. 

Grand  Hotel  Bonne-IVIaison  et  de  Londres, 

Mr,  VIDAL,  Juij.,  Proprietor, 

SitunWd  oppoiila  the  Tharmnl  Eitublishmeut  or  Bnlli.i'oomi.  'ITiil  ftvoui'ltB  ami 
lirit-tnle  Hotsl  alToi'di  citensive  accommoJHtiDti  of  Ihe  boat  <IiiMi'iptlei)  for  a  \nrge 
tiumtsr  ofvibitois.  It  ja  delightfully  situated,  nnd  will  he  lbunJnn*t  cDrnfoitablo 
for  Fnmlliu  cr  QeaUemen. 

BRUSSELS, 


from  thli  Qolel  [ur  WoU 


HOTEL   GRANDE  BRETAGNA, 

COBSIA  DELLE  TAIXjL, 

NcoT  the  Cstbcdnil,  In  tin  centn:  of  tbe  Clly, 

This  old.fitabli*ho(i  Holol,  muoh  impi-oToii  of  lale,  is  clenn,  comfottuhlo,  iin<! 

with  modci'ati  Dhargei,     Kenepnpen:,  Tubls-d'hute,  and  Bath*,     Englieli  apokni. 

N.B.— The  Omuibua  of  tha  Hold  is  always  In  nttiiddnncd  at  Ihe  Enilwaf  Station, 

MADRID. 


XrtiiLtnui,  which  are  vlogjotl^  fgriil^ed  uid  dHunied.  witii  140  bainnEpa,  aave  a  uoad 
w  or  Ilia  oelntrratsl  Pueria  del  Sol,  Uid  Via  Beading  Itsom  It  lupplled  nlib  the  iirlncLpnl 
paperi, 

N  A  M  U  R. 

H6tEL  T>i;    r.lM.l  r,    \"("E,— Mr.  Henm   FnliHtim,  Pto- 
pitelor.— Aiii'  ■  ■         Ii  Mglnio  is  oalsbniled,  Iba  HOW  do  Bella  Vm 

fleNamorliiJ'il"  ■■  ■ >(ibel»at.    The  rwprlelor  apwes  na  paint  le 

mdar  It  den-Tvi,,:.  .  .       i<<  uulce  RncllitiTnivellen  comrenahle  on  reoauu- 

bHb  lemiL    Vl\'il  ;■-'.■■■      I  "I  '■■'••-  In  11,,  WHinllnv  Is  Uia  Dooci  DreakTul.  irjj 

■lobltJUOift  at.     i\m  b..M  t-"L,.uL<«i..iljemMllK»UM'part  iHtlitlown.cnini).uidlBg 
■  Una  view  of  Oii:  tiudd  aiil  a^rvtiit  <i.iuiirj.    K,lt.— TlMPo  la  an  elepini  c"— ''- 
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PARIS, 

lOTEL  DES  DEUX  lONDES 
ET  D'ANGLETERRE, 

8,  KUB  D'ANTIN, 

I   Nrar   ifap   TiiUrrleni,   PIncv  TcndSmr,  anil    the   Boulrrarda. 


J  magnificent  firstclaaa  Hotel,  recently  coiistnioted  and 
elegantly  fiimislied  in  tlie  newest  and  most  fasMonable  style, 
surrounded  by  ^ardena,  justifies  tlie  preferenca  accorded  to  it 
by  Families  and  Gentlemen  for  the  splendour  and  comfort  of 
its  Apartmenls,  it«  excellent  Cm'sine,  and  the  care  and  atten- 
tion shown  to  all  why  houoiii'  the  Hotel  with  their  patronage. 


I 

SI 

i 


LARGE  AND  SMALL  APARTMENTS,  AND  SINGLE 
ROOMS,  AT  MODERATE  CHARGES. 


PRIVATE   RESTAIKAIVT. 


SPLENDID    COFFEE-ROOMS,   SALOONS,    READING   AND 
SM0KIN6   ROOMS. 


LETTEB-BOX.    INTEEPHETER3. 

iBSES,  ELEGANT  CARRIAGES,  OKNlBtlSes. 
FOR  THB  RAIL'NX'iS. 


r 
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i«sMnHi.g|?o^ 


LONQOU  v.      ^ 


m  BISTORT  OF  THE  TEAR  1864. 

Jusl  fubllalied.  In  evo„prto  l*«., 

TH  E    AN  NUAL    REGISTER; 


Tlu- 
ipti 

KtfaHt 


Using  tiie  Beeond  Voltima  of 

'iiyj  Criliian  uptin  the  Valiums  for  188.T  AaM  biDi  Klecieil  from  a  nt 
af  fatoarahie  A'oticea: — 
new  inil  Impravpd  isrlfs,  upon  wbfcOi  &  moil  favoutuble  ]ii 
I  vaiw  ofsMokod""'"  '"■""■ "  ■" ■  ""■■'""  '-■  " 


lla  ImpTDFed  form, 

^^—alxllenicnt  of  Hnnunl,  m 
^^L.  ■Thl^  tbn  lilcatTolun 
^^Bfttuvn'it  111  iha  alTalra  t 


1  well  up  la  Uianiliin)  hive  beDD  enipli^al  lo  pnt  il  logBUur. 


1*  poBl  JlW,"— JiBB^H-. 


idon:  RIVlNGTONS,ffBterlooPliice;  and  tliu  otiwr  rTOpi-ie! 
"FAMILY    MEDICINE.  —  The     most    heaitliy 


h  Uniex  D 


■i^l;i-.lte»»iat*iH*a»M 
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hMr.  Murraijs  Students  Manuals 

I  FOR    ADVANCED    SCHOLARS. 


neaf  T/ltvaua.  edited  lor  the  moat  psti  hr  Dr.  Wit  Shith.  poueu 
tui«  whldi  iTDdn-  ttaeEQ  alDEutirly  nbuMe  sa  educational  works, 
r  kbKDce  of  fllppoDi^'ln  them,  tbere  le  tbaught  Id  i^vety  page,  wblcb 


THE   STUDENT'S  HUME:  A   History  of  England,  from 

-i    1  lie  EwlieBl  Times.    By  DAVID  HOME,  qorreclaland  oonliniiod  lo  liSS.    Woodculi. 


IHI 

T] 


OSBBCE  ABD  BOME. 
E   STUDENT'S   HISTORY    OF    GREECE.      From  the 

>  to  tbe  Komin  CoDqueat,    B;  WU.  SMITH.  LU.U    Woodnuu.    Post 


QEO&HAPHY. 

THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRA- 
PHY.   Bj  HEV.  W,  L.  BEVAN,  M.A.    WwnlciilB.    Toet  Bvo.    Ij.  td. 

IiAiraUAQB  ANT>  IJTEB.AT1JRE. 
THE     STUDENT'S     MANUAL    OF    THE     ENGIJSH 

LANGUAGE.    B;  QEOBQE  P.  MABSEl.    Edited^  iritli  addlUouid  OupUrs  md  Noui. 

THE  STUDENT'S   MANUAL   OF  ENGLISH   LITERA- 

TCRIil   Bj  T.  a  SHAW,  U.A.  Ijllted.  nlth  Kotci  aDj  lUnMJutlouL    Poll  Bvo.  I^  d. 

E  STUDENT'S  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

TUBK.    3a1»clnlfri.m  thcCmE!  WBitUbL    Ilr TIIOUAS  B.  SHAW,  MA.    IfOltad, 
— "-  -"--^    I'umBYo.   Ii.M. 

GBAMHABS. 
THE  STUDENTS   GREEK  GKAMMAB.      By  Ptofebsok 

GUftTlUlL    Tnnalnled  under  tbe  KsvliiluD  or  llie  AuUior.    IVmI  «td.    It.  ISil 

THE  STUDENT'S  LATIN   GRAMMAR.    By  Wm.  Smiih, 

_    LL.If.    Pwl  avu.    1i.  M.  ^ 

■  JOHN  MURItAY,  ALBKMiU\.t  'HCTSS.'^. 


Wi 
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Ai.n™«iLLS  SraEBi.  May.  !g». 

THE  HEW  WOEES  OF  THE  SEASON. 


I  HE   ZAMBEZI    AND    ITS    TEIBUTAEIES,    TOocrniii 
HI 
p 
H] 
0 


CHARLES  LlVlNGSro;!jE 


THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE  AND  THE  TEMPLE  AT 

J!{l{[ISA.Ll!lM  1  Tno  Uomrm  deltvqred  st  Lhe  KdjtbI  InatKutlou,  tn  ISU  a.oa  lutt. 
B;  JAMES  F&ROnSSOM,  F.ILS,  &G.    Wwxkuta.    ev<k    1i.  «d. 

tHE   ILLUSTRATED   FAMILT   TESTAMENT.    Edited. 
nilb  a  ;bDTL  riuiTii;*!,  Cohhiwabi.    By  AltCHDEACUX  CHUBTON.  H.A..  md  Set, 
W.  BASIL  JONES.  «Jl.    WtTH  110  ViKve  of  Sdueom  jikd  Pijcib  nuoUunid  i& 
tl»  Sagbui  Tkit,  rram  Skelcbca  jud  Pbotagraplii^    1  loli.    Ctuwd  nvD.    3(u. 
LI 


OG-BEBAKING :  the  moet  Espeditioua,  Certain,  and  Eaey 

Mi'ilKxl.    WlUi  OiAi  nnd  Bnds  for  ihgH  who  l»ve  ihi^  Ing  Qnd  Oun.    B;  lUtii-aaieqiJ 
HUTCHIA'SON.   FquiOi  EdlUoiL   With  iMlitKloniil  lIlusuuUonabjKBti.   ifniwD  am. 


ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY  ;    or,  the  Ancient  Changes  of 

•iSLVl!LL,Biii.,FJtfi,    aVUhV^Muu.  '«V'lmaWtB*.iiU.    Svo.    i«t. 
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THE  MEW  WORKS  OF  THE  SEASON- 
)Vi 
1ST. 


DVENTUBES    OF   ABMINIUS  VAMBERYIN   TDRE- 

I  ISrAN,  iFHiLi  TUTiLLiHD  a  CHB  Xiasiriw  Df  A  DBBvnu,  In  ISU.     Uip  and 


EPllKMEEA.  By  LORD  LYITELTON.  Poat  8vo.   lOs.  6d. 


THE  MODERN  TASABI ;  A  New  Histohy  «f  Paintino  is 

rB.  (JAVAUJ^lilLE.^    Wllb 


'}  ■^^.■^iJ'??_.°^*.?'f '■'"';.■_ '^1'  '^SK^„'^^S^^|^ 


IDlllDll 

^TBE  8TBEBIAN  OVEELAND  ROUTE,  FROM  PEKING 

^K*     TO   PtirtllltSBtJRO.     B;  ALEXAHDEK  UICHIE.     Map  uid  llLiuUAllaui.     »w. 

^KoE 


fc- 


A    NEW    HISTORY    OF    MODERN    EUROPE;    from  Uie 

T.I111.0  OF  OOSBTABTIMIPL.  BY  TM  ■(■UIIU,  Id  I1»  CuM  Of  TUB  W.  B  ■»  Tlllt  ClUmt*- 

14IS3-I«S1.    Df  THOS.  U.  UVEK.    Wltb  Caploiu  Indci.    t  vsli.    Ova.    IkU. 


JOHN  MURHAY,  ALBEM&.WX  ^^WaE"!. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISEE. 


I 

■  GEO.  BAKER, 

ENGLISH    CHEMIST    &    DRUGGIST, 


GENEVA. 

No.  2,  PLACE  DE8  BEKGUES. 


HomiBopatliio  PiepnTotioiu.    BihU  asd  asntoga  Water. 


r 


Owing  to  the  facilitieE  ticeorded  by  the  '  Posies  Federates, 
anil  PreparatiouB  of  nil  kinds  nre  forwarded  with  the  greatest 
d  safety  to  all  piirta  of  t;witzcrlaud  aud  the  Coutinent. 


HOTEL   DE   LA   METROPOLE. 

COMDUCTED  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  WOLBOLD. 


This  large  and  escellent  Bstnblifihment,  Bituated  in  the  tnost  b.va 
able  quarter  of  the  town,  opjHwitB  the  Enslish  Gardm,  and  wear  all  __ 
principle  edifices,  enjoys  the  finest  view  of  the  I.4Lko,  in  its  ftiU  exbml 
and  QODtaios  200  most  elegantly  furnished  Bed  and  Sitting-rooros 
every  variety. 

A  beautiful  Reading-Toom,  where  all  the  chief  English,  Aiaeria 
French,  and  Gorman  Newspapers  are  to  be  found,  with  a  spacious  Oc 
and  Smoking-room  j  in  short,  every  comfort  travellers  may  expect  froi 
a  iirst-rate  Hotel,  is  at  their  disposition. 

The  House,  by  its  good  ventilation,  is  exceedingly  cool  ii 
Bud  in  winter  is  well  heated  by  large  stoves. 

Charges  very  moderate,  and  Pensbn  during  the  winter, 

Table-d'liGlc  three  times  a  day,  at  4  fcs.  each  pereon,  at  1,  5,  ■ 
7  o'clock, 

Oninihuaca  belonging  to  the  Hotel  to  and  horn  the  SUHoQ  for  «vi 

Private  CarrijigPB  and  Cabs  aYwaja  tenAy, 


f 


MdliHiVVS  HAKPBOOK  ADVF.IITrJiF.r;. 


OTEL    DES    BERGUES. 


MESSBS.  WAOHTEE    AND   ADRION, 

GnleTul  Tor  Ihe  p&lrniiag?  thpy  lute  g^Jc^ei]  for  LTia  Tuf  four  jeora  nvDi  all  cLrij-j:^  nf  tra- 
velLen,  beg  \ti  \aTona  Iheir  frienda  rJiat  rjie  nperlenn  galnetl  In  Lbnt  time  bnb  eoAhlrfl  Uiem 


IP 


t  In  ORiCrt.    The  ullar  Is  unrivalled  tor  the 

quillly  rf  the  urinea  <ud  the  modemiUm 

■d  corta  flTim  PorH,  l»  nol  lutpaiwd  in  Europe, 

wbne  Hie  diergel  ftr  lalile-il'h6M!  .nd  din 

en  k  U  carle  art  fliod  at  Ihe  low«l  sdale  ram- 

piUblE  aim  ihB  csceUoiM  md  turletj  of  lUs  vlnncls  mpplKd  and  Uw  elegance  of  tiis 

The  principal  ohjcd  Mawrs.  WiOTiRR  u 

HOTEL  DEB  BEEGUEB,  by  the  cMOfart 

It  iB-ords.  bo*  to  fiuDlllea  md  ringlo  lr.™l 

irs.  one  of  the  boat  tm  the  ConllncnL 

TIk  Omnibus  of  Ihe  HoUl  la  tn  wiiltin 

at  the  Vanw^T  SUIIon  at  Ihe  arrh-al  of  all  the 

tr^ni.  and  th?  ComndHlaner  of  Ok  Holel 

!  at  the  Bune  limp  In  attendance  to  take  chaise 

jflhehaggaeaiftravellm.    Oomfurtahle  1 

IpiiM^A,  Ktty.  ises. 

THUN  (Switzerland). 

HOTEL    DJE^^i^LEVUE. 

'PHIS  old  and  relebrated  Establisliment  is  eituated  in 

A  the  midsL  of  n  tnngnifiiient  Pirk,  lumiiinded  by  moit  pirtuitsque  Klricieit 
and  mounloins,  Ht  (he  fi»t  of  TFhich  citendi  the  bciutiful  Inke  of  Thoune. 
The  Park  eontains  the  English  Chapel,  us  well  ns  Eewiinj;  and  BilllaH  Roomi.  and 
the  Enhibition  of  the  oljecta  of  Swiss  Scnlptun!  and  Art  from  the  Studio  of  Mr. 
*"ald  ;  >o  that  fiimilia  vho  desire  to  make  a  lenethrneil  atsf  M  Bclldfl'B  will 
(3  there  every  comfort  Imloniring  lo  n  Sjst-eW  esbibllshmeBt. 

Oireator,  Mr.  WAID,  Bnoceuor  to  Hr.  KneehtenlioAr. 


LUXEMBOURG. 

^hCtel  de  cologne. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  WUETH  FENDIUS. 

nS  Hotel  is  of  the  first  class,  n.nd  ia  Bitiiated  in  llie 


[:E.  anii  tiie  prices  m  llip  mnrt  modernlc  aoil?. 

bcellenl  Ciiitinf  nwl  fine  Winw,   I'rivnte  Cyvrringw  bflontfivj,  ta  tlvt  W-aA    Vt. 
aailat  at  lhl^  Hot«l  at  the  Station  tai  tha  anttB\  «f  AV'^teivA. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT 

fammitlct  of  Counttl  011  €tnxtuiian 

SOUTH    KENSINGTON. 


T^HE  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu 
catioD  have  passed  the  following  Minate  on  this  subjet 
Band  invito  the  attention  of  travellers  and  tourists  to  it. 
Bobject  which  the  Departmant  has  in  view  wonld  bo  b 
Kaided,  if  such  travellerB  would  have  the  kindness  to  eevi 
rnotea  of  any  remarkahle  objects  which  may  not  be  describe< 
I  in  'Murray's  Handbook;'  the  notes  being  made  out  in  tb 
I  fullowing  form,  and  sent  in  a  letter  addressed  to  tlie  '  Secra 
I  tary,  South  Kensington  Museum,  London,  W. :'  letters  a 
I  officially  addressed  may  ba  sent  unpaid ;  and  printed  foriq 
I* "will  be  supplied,  if  written  for.^-Forin — 1,  Subject;  2,  La 
I  oality ;  3.  Site  ;  4.  Description  j  5.  Date ;  6.  Condition ;  1 
I  Diraenaiona ;  6.  lieferenoe  to  any  fuller  account  publiahoi]  it 
I  otherwise. 

At  Soitth  KenHngion,  thejirsl  day  of  Detemher,  1864. 

I  Bv  THB  BiaHT  HONOnKABLE  THE  LoBDS  OF  HEB  MaJESTt's  Uoe 
HONODRABLE  PrIVY  CoDNClL  OS  EdUCATZOH. 

^HeproductioQ  of  Examples  of  Architectural  Beooration 

I.  Mr  Lords  take  inlo  connilomtion  irbat  additiomil  exBmple«  of  Arcbl 
ecturul  DGContion,  aa  well  of  British  as  at  Foreign  origin,  it  u 

[»  oLtftined  to  complete  the  collections  in  the  Sonrn  EEnsiNOTai 
pMi^HEiJM,  and  with  Ihia  view  they   desire   to  have  the  advantage  of  tl 
aiivice  and  siigg'estions  of  the  Institiite  of  British  ArchitaalB,  tiia  i 
lectar&l  Mamam,  and  the  QrchilecluralprrfsaiimenieNi^'j- 


1865,^  MOmtATS  HANDBOOK  ArmnmSETt;  7i 

H^      SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM-<»>"'»'""'. 

^^^BB.  The  objeota  of  Decomtive  Art  especinll;  referred  to  ere : — 

^^H  0.  Omamenbil  Sculpture  in  Marble,  &Uine,  or  Wood. 

^^H  h.  Wall  DecomttonB  in  FaintiDg,  Muaaio,  &.c, 

^^M  c.  Hammered  and  abased  Metol-vork. 

^^^ft  d.  Omamenlal  PnTemeats  in  Mosaic,  Kricaustio  Tjtes,  &c. 

^^M  e.  EiuimplcB  of  8tsin«d  Gloss. 

^Hpil.  It  is  deaimblo  tbat  the  objects  shoiild  be  the  Sueat  specimena  of 

^^nrir  clnas,  aoniplete  in  themselves,  nnd  not  too  hirgo  for  eihibitioH ;  and, 
by  wnj  of  ilhiatratioa,  it  mny  bo  stated  that  psBte  Lave  been  obtained  of 
Archbialiop  Grey'g  Tomb  from  York  Cftthedral,  the  Priore'  Gateway  in  the 
Oloistera  of  Normicli  Catliedral,  the  Singing-  Gnllery  in  Eiettr  Ciithednil, 

^^Ke  Pulpit  of  OioTUuiii  Pisino  from  the  Bnpljaleij  at  Piai,  tlie  Ghiberti 

^^Bboze  Gates  at  Floience,  and  the  like. 

^2^V.  The  finest  typical  wnrka  iu  Stained  Glaea  and  Moeaioi  migbt  pnesibly 
be  Tefoodueed  in  materials  like  Uie  original,  and  tlio  siuue  ohaerviilian 
npplioE  to  lliimmered  Iivu-work.  Other  ruprodticlhms  muy  be  obtaiseil  by 
means  of  Coaling,  Eleoliolypiug.iiud  large  (optea  by  Painting  and  otUerwiso. 

ty.  In  respect  to  olfjeots  of  Noitbem  Mediteval  and  Benoiasance  Art,  in 
Boh  the  Torietiea  of  atyle  are  very  numerous,  it  would  be  desirable  to  form 
'Sie  flist  tnetanoe  a  Ibt  of  a  few  of  t)ie  finest  examples  which  illustrate 
idl  epocb  of  the  Art  and  aich  class  of  Art.  And  in  tbe  formation  of  suob 
a  liat,  the  experience  of  the  different  Architectural  Societies  and  ArohitootB 
would  bo  of  the  higheit  utility. 

YI.  Bediles  making  a  collection  of  such  reproductions  as  proposed,  to  be 
exhibited  in  tlie  Musenm,  My  Lords  wUl  cause  to  be  compiled  general  Art 
InvcDtoties.  briefly  naming  tho  most  remarkable  objects  which  aro  known 
to  eiist,  and  showing  the  locsJily  and  site  where  tliej  rooy  bo  Been  and 
Phologmf  lis  may  be  added  ocataionally  to  iUuatrat'i  these  inveu- 

ni>  These  inventories  will  be  kept  in  ^po  (o  admit  of  reviaJDns  and 
d  only  a  few  oojiies  will  be  printed  from  Wiae  to  time.    Copies 

tl  be  sent  to  the  Architectural  Soclelita,  and  to  any  Architecls  who  moy 
Uf,  and  be  willing  to  contribute  uoticeii  in  aid  of  their  coiuplotlon. 
ffiy  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Kducation. 
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